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1 1    iiii 


Dr.  Gaobob  Bbbb^lby^  the  Iqaraed  imd  ipgemous  bisbor 
ef  Ckr|^Be  in  iFelaod)  wu  a  native  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  so. 
of  William  Berkeley  of  Thomastown,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  whose  father  went  over  to  Ireland  aft^  the  Restora- 
tion, (the  family  having  suffered  greatly  for  their  loyalty  to 
Charles  I.)  and  there  obtained  the  coll^ctor^bip  of  Belfast* 

Our  author  was  bom  March  1  €,  1684,  at  Kilcrin  near  Thomat* 
town,  f^ceived  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Kilkenny  school 
under  Dr.  Hinton,  and  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Trinity-col- 
lege, Dublin,  at  tlie  ag^  of  fifteen,  unde;r  the  tiiition  of  Dr.  Hall. 
He  was  admitted  fellqw  of  di^  poU^^e  Jque  Q,  1707,  having 
previously  sustained  with  honour  the  very  trying  examination 
which  the  candidates  for  that  preferment  are  by  the  statutes  re- 
quired to  undergo. 

The  first  proof  he  gave  of  his  literary  abilities  was  Arithme- 
tica  absque  Algebra  aut  Euclid^  demonstrxUa,  which  from  the 
preAioe  be  appears  to  have  written  before  he  was  twen^  years 
old,  though  he  did  not  publish  it  till  1707.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Palliser,  son  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  is  followed 
by  a  Mathematical  Miscellany,  containing  some  very  ingenious 
observations  and  theorems  ipscribed  to  his  pupil  Mr*  Samuel 
Molyneaux,  a  gentleman  of  whom  vpe  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  further  mention  presently,  apd  whos^  fath^sr  was  the  cele- 
bfaled  firiend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Locke. 

*  T#  nafh^^Cf^  ijie  following  accooi^t  of  Biibop  Berkeley,  it  is 
Ihoim^t  proper  po  infbm  the  reader,  tha^  the  perticnlars  were  for  the 
Biost  part  eoi^maniBated  by  the  Bev.  Robert  Berkeley,  D.  D.  rector  of 
MMleton^  in  the  <iipces9  of  Cloyne,  brother  to  the  Bishopj||Dd  the 
whole  was  drawn  up  by  the  ftov.  Joseph  Stock,  P.  P.  late  F.l^^. 

VOL.  I.  b 
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His  Theory  of  Vision  was  published  in  1709,  «nd  the  Prin-- 
ciples  ofHttman  Knowledge  appeared  the  year  after.  The  airy 
wioDs  of  romances^  to  the  reading  of  which  he  was  much  ad- 
dicted, disgust  at  the  books  of  metaphysics  then  receiTed  in  the 
university,  and  that  inquisitive  attention  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind  which  about  this  time  was  excited  by  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Locke  and  Father  Malebranche,  probably  gave  birth  to  his  dis- 
belief of  the  existence  of  matter.* 

*  When  the  PrineipleB  of  Human  Knowledge  were  first  publiihed,  the 
ingenioas  author  sent  copies  of  the  work  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  WhistoD. 
What  effect  it  produced  upon  tiie  latter,  the  reader  may  possibly  be  en- 
tertained with  learning  from  his  own  words:  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke^ 
page  79— 81. 

^  And  perhaps  it  will  not  be  here  improper,  by  way  of  caution,  to  take 
notice  pf  tiie  peniidous  consequence  such  metaphysical  subtilties  have 
sometinies  had,  even  against  common  sense  and  common  experience,  as 
in  the  cases  of  those  three  famous  men,  Mcms.  Leibnitz,  Mr.  Locke,  and 
Mr.  Berkeley.— [The  first  in  his  pre-established  Harmony :  the  second 
in  the  dispute  with  Limborch  about  Human  Liberty.] — And  as  to  tbo 
third  named,  Mr.  Berkeley,  he  published,  A.  D.  1710,  at  Dublin,  thla 
metaphysio  notion,  that  nutf^  was  not  a  rui  tkmg ;  nay,  that  the .  ccon- 
mon  opinion  of  its  reMJUtif  was  groundless,  if  not  ridiculous.  iHe  was 
pleased  to  send  Dr.  Clarke  and  myself,  each  of  us,  a  book.  After  we 
.  had  both  perused  it,  I  went  to  Dr.  ClariLC,  and  discoursed  with  him  about 
it  to  this  effect;  that  I,  being  not  a  meti^hysician,  was  not  able  to  an- 
swer Mr.  Berkeley's  snbtOe  premiseif  though  I  did  not  at  all  believe  his 
absurd  concbuian.  I  therefore  desired  that  h^  who  was  deep  in  such 
subtilties,  but  did  not  appear  to  believe  Mr.  Berkeley's  condnsionSy 
would  answer  him :  whicii  task  he  declined.  I  speak  not  these  things 
with  intention  to  reproach  eitfier  Mr.  Locke  or  Dean  Berkeley.— I  own 
the  latter*8  great  abilities  in  other  parts  of  learning ;  and  to  his  noble  de- 
sign of  settling  a  college  in  or  near  the  West  Indies,  for  the  instructiQa 
of  the  natives  in  civil  arts,  and  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  I  heartily 
wish  all  possible  success.  It  is  the  pretended  metapbysic  science  itself 
derived  from  the  sceptical  disputes  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  not  those 
particular  gpreat  men  who  have  been  unhappily  imposed  on  by  it,  that  I 
complain  of.  Accordingly  when  the  famous  Milton  had  a  mind  to  re- 
present the  vain  reasonings  of  wicked  spirits  in  Hades,  he  described  it 
by  their  endless  train  of  metaphysics,  thus : 

***  Others  opart  na  tm  ahUretirtd,'  &c.'' 

Par.  Lost,  ii.  6C^— 661. 

Many  years  after  this,  at  Mr.  Addison's  instance,  there  was  a  meeting 
of  Drs.  Clarke  and  Berkeley  to  discn^s  this  speculative  pdnt;  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  firom  the  conference.  The  parties,  however,  se- 
parated without  being  able  to  come  to  any  agreement.  Dr.  B.  declared 
hims^Mfct  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  antagonist  on  the  occa- 
sion, Sm,  though  he  could  not  answer,  had  not  candour  enough  to  own 
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In  1712,  tbe  principles  inculcated  in  Mr.  Locke's  Two  Trea^. 
iises  of  Government  seem  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  tbe 
doctrine  <tf  passive  obedience ;  in  support  of  wbich  be  printed  the 
flubstance  of  three  Common-places  delivered  bj  him  that  year  in 
the  college  chapel^  a  work  which  afterwards  had  nearly  done  him 
flome  injury  in  his  fortune*  .  For,  being  ^presented  by  Mr.  Moly-r 
neaux  abovementioned  to  their  late  Majesties,  then  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  (whose  secretary  Mr.  Molyneaux  had  been 
at  Hanover),  he  was  by  them  recommended  to  Lord  Galway  for 
some  preferment  in  the  church  of  Ireland.  But  Lord  Galway^ 
iiaving  heard  pf  those  sermons,  represented  him  as  a  Jacobite ; 
an  impresdon  which  Mr.  Molyneaux,  as  soon  as  he  was  ap- 
prised of  it,  took  care  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  their  High- 
nesses by  producing  the  woric  in  question,  and  shewing  that  it 
contained  nothing  but  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  present  happy 
establishment.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  our  Author's  being 
known  to  Queen  Caroline. 

In  February  1713,  he  crossed  the  water,  and  published  in 
Liondon  a  further  defence  of  his  celebrated  system  of  immaterial- 
ism,  in  Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous.  Acute- 
ness  of  parts  and  a  beautiful  imagination  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  writings,  thajfc  his  reputation  was  now  established,  and  his  com-* 
pany  was  courted,  even  where  his  opinions  did  not  find  admis- 
sion. Two  gentlemen  of  opposite  principles  concurred  in  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  and  the  great; 
Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Dr.  Swift.  He  wrote  several  papers  in 
tbe  Guardian  for  the  former,  and  at  his  house  became  acquainted 
writh  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  in  strict  friend- 
ship during  his  life.  Dean  Swift,  besides  Lord  Berkeley  of  Strat- 
ton  (to  whom  our  author  dedicated  his  last  published  dialogues 
betweea  Hylas  and  Philonous),  and  other  valuable  acquabtance, 
recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
being  appointed  embassador  to  the  King  of  Sicily  and  to  the  other 
Italian  states,  took  Mr.  Berkeley  with  him  in  quality  of  chaplain 
and  secretary,  in  November  1713* 

At  Leghorn,  his  Lordship's  well  known  actirity  induced  him  to 
disencumber  himself  of  his  chaplain  and  die  greatest  part  of  hb 
retinue,  whom  he  left  in  that  town  for  upwards  of  three  montlis. 


bimielf  oonvinoed.  But  the  complaints  of  disputants  against  each  other, 
especially  on  subjects  of  this  abstruse  nature,  should  be  hdtrd  with  sus- 
picioB. 
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trrrile  becSseWgetithe  busiriess  of  hk  emlxiMy  in*  SMIy^  «s  our 
nulhor  ihforms  his  friefid  Pop#  in  llie  cmiehlsien  of  a  contplmeBt- 
ary  letter  addtedsed  to  Attt  poet  on*  (be  Rape  of  !be  Loek^  dafed 
Leghorn,  May  >,  1714.  It  may  not  be  zmis9  fe  reeord  a  tittle 
tackfent  that  befel  Mr.  Berkeley  in  this  cibr,  with  the  relation  of 
whrcb  he  used  sometiaaes  to  make  himself  merry  among^  bis 
friends.  Basil  Kemtett,  the  author  of  the  Roman  AntiqiMtieS) 
was  then  chaplain  to  the  English  fiictory  al  Le^om,  the  oaly 
place  in  Italy  where  the  £ngftsh  service  is  tolerated  by  the  g<K 
vietnment,  which  favour  had  lately  been  obtained  firom  theOnmd 
Duke  at  the  particular  instance  of  Qiteen  Anne.  This  gentle* 
man  requested  Mr.  Berkeley  to  preach  for  him  orte  Swtidi^f «  Tht 
day  following^  as  Berkeley  was  sitting  in  his  chamber^  a  proces- 
sion of  priests  in  surplices,  asd  with  all  other  formalities^  entered 
th^  room,  and  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  wondering 
inhabitant)  marched  quite  ronnd  it,  mtittcring  certain  prayers. 
His  fears  immediately  suggested  to  hrro,  that  this  could  be  no 
other  dian  a  visit  from  the  Inquisition,  who  had  heard  of  his 
officiating  before  heretics  without  licence  the  day  befove^  .  As 
isoon  as  they  were  gone,  he  ventured  vritfa  mueh  cau^n  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  this  exttaordinary  appearance,  and  was  happy  to 
be  informed,  that  this  Was  the  season  appointed  by  the  Romisli 
calendar  for  solemnly  blessing  the  houses  of  all  good  catholica 
from  rats  and  other  vermin ;  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  changed 
his  terror  into  nnrth. 

He  retumecf  to  England  with  Lord  P€?terborough  m  August 
1714;*  and  his  hopes  of  preferment  through  Ais  channel  ex- 
piring with  the  fall  of  Queen  Anne's  ministry,  he  some  time  after 
embraced  an  advantageous  oflfer  made  liim  by  Dr.  St*  George 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  late  provost  of  Trinity-coUege, 
DubHn,  of  accompanying  his  sou,  Mf.  Ashe  (who  was  heir  to  ii 
very  considerable  property),  in  a  tour  through  Europe. 

At  Paris,  having  now  more  leisure  than  when  he  first  passed 
through  that  city,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  care  to  pay  his  respects 

*  In  Augmtf  1714.]  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  he  bad  a  fever,  in 
describing  the  event  of  which  to  bis  friend  Swift,  Dr.  Arbutbnot  cannot 
forbear  indiilgiofc  a  little  of  that  pleasantry  on  Berkeley's  system,  with 
trbich  it  has  frequently  since  been  treated  by  sach  as  coikid  not,  or  wonid, 
not,  be  at  the  pains  to  acquire  a  tboroogh  knowledge  of  it.  **  October 
IS^  1714.  Poor  philosopher  Berkeley  has  now  Me  ideu  of  healthy  which 
was  very  hard  to  produce  in  him ;  for  he  liad  an  idea  of  a  strange  fever 
on  him  so  strong,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  destroy  it  by  introducing  a  con- 
trary one.'' 
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tp  his  rurttl  in  metsypbjt^ic^l  .sagneity,  the  ilhisUiou9  Pfif^  Mal^ 
branche.  He  found  this  bgeDious  /ath«r  in  ius^tuJiU,  cookiqg  in 
a  small  pipkin  a  miediciiie  for  a  di^iordex  with  >»'lMcb  be  was  tUan 
troubled,  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  The  conversation  n^* 
tundl/  tui;ned  on  our  author's  s^ten,  of  wbicli  4be  iMher  had  re- 
ceived aon^etoowledge  from  a  translation  just  published*  Buf 
the  issue  of  this  debate  proved  tragical  to  poor  Malebrancbe.— » 
la  ibe  heat  gf  disj^utation  he  raised  his  voice  ao  bi^,  and  gave 
way  so  fneely  to  the  natural  aiyietAxoai^  of  a  nan  <if  parts  and  a 
Frencboian,  that  he  brouubt  on  hiiaself  a  violent  i^crea8^  of  las 
diBordeCy  Mibipb carried  him  oJ9Pa&w  days  after*. 

In  this  second  ex^ufsion  abfoad  Mr.  Berkeley  enipi^yed  ^p« 
wards  of  fow  ^rs ;  and  besides  aU  .those  places  whiob  are 
4isna%  visited  by  travellers  in  what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  bis 
curiosity  carried  bim  to  some  that  are  4ess  frequented.  In  par* 
licnlar  he  travelled  over  ApMlia  (from  which  be  wiote  an  acc^s- 
j-ale  and  entertaining  account  of  the  tarantula  to  Dr.  Freind), 
Calabria,  and  the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  This  last  country  en- 
g^ed  his  attention  so  strongly,  that  be  had  with  gceat  industry 
coqpiled  very  considerable  materials  for  a  natural  history  of  thj^ 
island :  but;  by  an  uufoj:Uinate  accident,  tbese^  together  with  ft 
JQUfoal  of  his  transactions  there,  were  lost  in  the  passq;e  to 
Na]^;  mor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  afterwards  to  recollect 
and  coounit  those  curious  pardcubrs  again  ^  pap^-  What  an 
injury  the  literary  world  has  sustained  by  this  mischance,  may  in 
part  be  collected  from  the  specimen  he  has  left  of  his  talent  for 
lively  desciiptioii,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope  concerning  the  island 
of  Inarime  (now  Xschia,  in  the  bay  of  Naples),  dated  Naples, 
October  23,  J  7 17;  and  in  another  from  the  same  city  to  Dtr. 
Arbuthoot,  giving  an  account  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  more  than  one  oppoitunit^r 
of  examinii^g  very  minutely. 

On  his  way  homeward,  be  dsew  up  at  Lyons  a  curious  tract 
De  Motu,  which  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  the  eubject  be'mg  proposed  by  that  assembly,  aud  com- 
mitted it  to  the  press  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  in  1721. 
But  from  these  abstruse  speculations  he  was  drawn  away  for  a 
while  by  the  humanity  of  his  temper  and  concern  for  the  public 
wd&re.  It  is^weU  known  what  miseries  the  nation  was  plunged 
into  by  the  fatal  South-sea  scheme  in  1720.    Mr.  Berkeley  feU 

*  He  died  October  13, 1715.    Diet  hist  portatif.  d'Advooan 
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for  hb  cpuntrj  and  British  neigbboun  groaning  under  these  cala- 
mitous distresses,  and  in  diat  spirit  employed  his  talents  in  writing 
An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain^ 
printed  London  1721. 

His  travels  had  now  so  for  improved  his  natural  politenesr, 
and  added  such  charms  to  his  conversation,  that  he  found  a  ready 
admission  into  the  best  company  in  London.  Among  the  rest, 
Mr.  Pope  introduced  him  to  Lord  Burlington,  who  conceived  « 
high  esteem  for  him  on  account  of  his  great  taste  and  skill  in  ar- 
chitecture, an  art  of  which  his  Lordship  was  an  excellent  judge 
and  patron,  and  which  Mr.  Berkeley  bad  made  his  particular 
study  while  in  Italy.  By  this  nobleman  he  was  recommended  to 
die  Duke  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  took  him 
over  to  Ireland  as  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1721,  after  he  had  been 
absent  from  his  native  country  more  than  six  years.  He  had 
been  elected  a  senior  fellow  of  hb  college  in  July  1717i  &od  now 
took  the  d^rees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity,  November 
14,  1721. 

The  year  following,  hb  fortune  received  a  considerable  in- 
crease from  a  very  unexpected  event.  On  hb  first  gom^  to  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1713,  Dean  Swift  introduced  him  to  Ae*  frmiily 
of  Mrs.  Esther  Vanhomrigh  (the  celebrated  Vanessa^,  and  took 
liim  often  to  dine  at  her  house.  Some  years  before  her  deadi, 
dib  lady  removed  to  Ireland,  and  fixed  her  residence  at  Cell- 
bridge,  a  pleasant  villi^e  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  most 
probably  with  a  view  of  often  enjoying  the  company  of  a  man 
for  whom  she  seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  singular  attach- 
ment. But  finding  herself  totally  disappointed  in  thb  expecta- 
tion, and  dbcovering  die  Dean^s  connexion  with  Stella,  she  was 
so  enraged  at  hb  infidelity,  diat  she  altered  her  intention  of 
making  him  her  heir,  and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune^  amounting 
to  near  8000/.  to  be  divided  equally  between  two  gentlemen 
whom  she  named  her  executors,  Mr.  Marshal,  a  lawyer,  after- 
wards Mr.  Justice  Marshal,  and  Dr.  Berkeley,  S.F.T.C.D. 
The  Doctor  received  the  news  of  thb  bequest  from  Mr.  Marshal 
with  great  surprise,  as  he  had  never  once  seen  the  lady  who  had 
honoured  him  with  sudi  a  proof  of  her  esteem,  from  the  time  of 
his  return  to  Ireland  to  her  death. 

In  the  discharge,  however,  of  hb  trust  as  executor,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  he  by  no  means  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  hb  benefactress  with  regard  to  Swift.  Several  letters  that 
jiad  passed  between  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  falling  into  his  hands^ 
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he  conimtted  them  immediately  to  ^flames;  not  because  diere 
was  any  dimg  cdminal  in  diem  ;  for  he  frequeotly  assmed  Dr« 
Dehmy*  and  others  of  the  contraiy;  but  he  observed  a  warmth 
in  the  lady's  style,  ^ich  delicacy  required  him  to  coaceal  from 
die  public   Dr.  BexhAej,  it  seems,  was  not  apprised  of  a  strong 
proof  tins  exasperated  female  had  just  given  how  litde  regard 
she  herself  retabed  for  the  virtue  of  delicacy.  On  her  death-bed, 
she  delivered  to  Mr.  Marshal  a  copy,  in  her  own  hand^writing, 
of  the  entire  correspondence  between  herself  and  the  Dean,  with 
a  stnct  injunction  to  publish  it  immediately  after  her  decease. 
What  prevented  the  execution  of  tUs  request,  cannot  now  be 
aflbmed  with  certainty :  possibly  the  iexecutor  did  not  care  to  draw 
on  himself  the  lash  of  that  pen,  from  which  a  particular  friend  of 
hisf  had  lately  smarted  so  severely.   Some  years  after  the  Dean's 
death,  Mr.  Marshal  had  serious  thou^ts  of  ftilfilling  the  inten- 
tion of  Vanessa.    With  this  view  he  shewed  the  letters  to  several 
persons  of  his  acquaintance,  without  any  injunction  of  secrecy: 
which  may  account  for  the  extracts  of  them  that  have  lately  got 
into  print.    The  afiair,  however,  was  protracted,  till  the  death  of 
Judge  Marshal  put  a  stop  to  it  aitirely.    The  letters  are  sdll  in 
being :  and  whenever  curiosity  or  avarice  shall  draw  them  into  pub-^ 
lie  light,  it  is  probable  diey  will  be  found  after  all  to  be  as  trifling 
and  as  innocent  as  those  which  our  Author  saw  and  suppressed. 
May  IS,  1724,  Dr.  Berkeley  resigned  his  fellowship,  being 
promoted  by  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  the  deanery  of 
Deny,  wordi  1100/.  per  annum.    In  the  interval  between  this 
removal  and  his  return  from  abroad,  his  mind  had  been  employed 
in  conceiving  that  benevolent  project,  which  alon^  entities  him  to 
as  much  honour  as  all  his  learned  labours  have  procured  him,  the 
Scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity, 
by  a  College  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  islands,  otherwise 
called  the  isks  of  Bermuda.    He  published  a  proposal  j:  for  this 

'*  See  Delan/s  Observations  on  Orreiy^s  Remaiks. 

t  Mr.  Betteswortfa. 

t  A  Proposal  far  convertmg  the  savage  Americans.']  With  this  pn^KMud 
he  carried  a  letter  of  reoommendation  from  Dean  Swift  to  Lord  Car- 
ierety  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  nirbicli  deserves  a  place  here,  both  because 
it  contains  a  number  of  particulars  of  our  Author's  life,  and  is  besides  a 
proof,  as  well  of  the  friendly  temper  of  the  writer,  as  of  his  politeness 
and  address. 

^  September  3, 1724.— There  is  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom  just  gone 
for  England:  it  is  Dr.  Creorge  Berkeley,  dean  of  Deny,  the  best  pre- 
ferment ammig  us,  being  worth  about  1100(.  a  year.    He  takes  the  Bath 
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piifposei  LoodoB  I7d5v  tad  off$r«d  lo  roBign  hisewhopuleBl 
prtfetmeBtf  aod  to  dedicate  the  renltiader  of  h»  lifelo  the  m* 
strucdog  the  youth  ia  America^  ^n  the  moderftte  MiiiAeiiG^  6F 
100/.  yearly.  Siiieh  'wias  the  force  of  &m  ditbteits^  i»ibii4>1e> 
supported  by  the  eloqueaoe  of  m  enthueilttf  fdt  the  ^ood  *€(f  oimh 
kind,  that  three  jwiiof  feUdWa  ^f  Trifiity^cdlegev  DvbKu^  Iho 
Revereod  Willieeai  HiooiptH^  Joinatlnn  K>digm^  'and  JilnM^a 
King,  nmaters  of  artSf  eonaented  4^  lake  fheih"  fortitnea  lifkh  Iha 
Author  of  die  project,  and  to  ^wkMnge  for  m  aetdenMit  m  the 
Atlantic  ocean  At  40L  per  amitiiii,  hM  Iheir  prospects  atiKMHe; 
and  that  too  at  >a  tioie  wfaed  a  feltowsbip  of  Dubhn^coUege  wa^ 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ .I,..!.  I       ..f  lit    [  ,       I-  ,1       ■■..  I    III     II 

in  his  way  to  London,  and  -will  of  course  attend  your  Escelkw^  and  ha 
presented,  I  suppo^,  by  his  friend  my  L6rd  Burlington :  and,  beoaosa 
1  believe  yon  will  choose  oat  some  very  idle  minutes  to  read  this  letter, 
periuips  30U  may  not  be  lA  entertained  wi&  somb  accotmt  of  fte  man  and 
hisenrand.  He  ^<ms  ^  fMkmr  tn  the  university  hcve ;  aad|;^^g  t6  Bttg*^ 
land  very  yooagv  about  thirteen  years  ago^  he  beoamc  th^  ftiaadtei  ef « 
•ect  there  called  the  Immaterialists^  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious  hook 
on  that  subject:  Dr.  Smalridge  and  many  ether  eminent  persons  were 
his  proselytes.  1  sent  bim  secretary  and  chaplkin  lo  Sicily  with  my  Lord 
Feterborouglii  and  upon  his  Lordship^  tetum.  Dr.  Berkeley  spent  abb ve 
aeten  yeaia  to  traipelltog  o^er  tnest  pttrts  ef  fiuiope,  Mt  ddeHy  fbroe^^ 
every  eonier  of  itidy,  jSlicitjr^  and  other  islands.  Whbn  he  came  hadk  ^ 
ISogland,  he  found  so  many  frisnds,  that  he  waseffeotuaUyreooriiBMnded 
to  the  Dake  of  Grafton,  by  whom  he  was  lately  made  dean  of  Derry. 
Your  Excellency  will  he  frighted  when  I  tell  you  all  this  is  Wt  an  intro- 
daction ;  !br  I  aril  now  to  Mention  his  errand.  Be  is  au  absolute  philo- 
sotAier  wfthveglird  lo  thduefy,  titles,  and  p6wer;  and  f^r  three  years  past 
InvOi  lieen  stmek  widi  a  notion  of  fairiding  a  univerrity  at  Bsrmnda,  hy 
a  charter  firom  the  erowa*  He  bath  seduced  aeveral  of  the  bopefullesi 
young  clergymen  and  others  here,  many  of  them  well  provided  for,  and 
all  of  them  in  the  fairest  w^y  of  preferment :  but  in  ISngland  his  con- 
quests are  greater,  and  I  doubt  win  spread  vei^  'for  this  wiater.  fke 
•be#ed  nte  a  litfle  tract  which  he  designs  to  public,  and  there  your  Kx^ 
oeyeacQr  wiU  see  las  -Whole  scheme  of  a  lifevcademfoe^philosepbical  (JL 
shall  make  you  remember  what  you  were)  of  a  college  founded  for  Indian 
scholars  and  missionaries,  where  he  most  exorbitant^  proposeth  a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a  fellow^  and  tea  for  a 
student  His  heart  will  break  if  his  deanery  be  not  taken  firom  him,  and 
left  to  your  Excellency's  disposal.  I  discourage  him  by  the  eoldness  of 
courts  and  ministers,  who  will  interpret  aU  this  as  iaiposaible  wid  a 
vision ;  but  nothing  will  do.  And  therefore  I  do  humbly  entreat  your 
Excellency,  either  to  use  such  persuasions  as  will  keep  one  of  the  first 
men  in  this  kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue  quite  at  home,  or  assist  him 
by  your  credit  to  compass  his  romantic  design,  whieh  however  is  very 
noble  and  generous,  and  directly  propw  for  a  great  person  of  youreacel- 
lent  education  to  encourage/' 
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aoppdnd  lo  plade  ifae  (>«Menor  bi  a  mrf  iwor  poiht  of  view  for 
gttriK^tiiig  tbe  oolicc  of  his  toqtecknB  both  ib  tbe  church  lad 


Dr.  Bcnfceley^  bdwcver,  wits  not  so  ill  acquabtsd  wkfa  the 
world  M  to  reft  the  success  of  his  appKcation  to  tbe  mioistry  tm^ 
tee^  OD  the  hope  his  scheme  afforded  of  proilioting  Datiooal 
honour  end  the  cawe  of  CbrbtianMy :  his  arguments  were  drawn 
from  die  more  aUoriog  topic  of  present  advantage  to  tbe  goveni- 
aasnt^  Having  with  fls«ch  tndnstry  acquired  an  accurate  know* 
kdge  of  (be  valve  of  certain  lands**'  in  the  island  of  St  Christo* 
pfaer's^  ^Ided  by  France  to  Great  Britain  at  tbe  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  were  then  to  be  sold  for  the  pobiic  use,  be  under^ 
took  to  raise  from  them  m  mttch  grea^r  sum  Chan  was  expected^ 
and  prapossd  that  a  part  of  tbe  purchase  money  should  be  ap- 
flied  to  tbe  erecting  of  his  coUege.  He  found  means,  by  tbe 
aesiatiBce  of  a  Venetisili  of  distinction,  the  Abb6  Gnalteri  (or 
AWeii),  tirith  whom  he  bad  farmed  an  acqnaintance  in  Itaiyti 
to  carry  tbis  proposal  direclly  to  King  Geoi^  Lf  who  laid  his 
commands  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  introduce  and  conduct 
it  Ihrongh  tbe  House  cft  Commons.  His  Majesty  was  further 
pleased  to  grant  a  charter  for  erecting  a  college,  by  the  Dame  of 
Si.  Paui^B  coUege,  in  Bermuda,  to  consist  of  a  president  and 
!  iUilows,  who  were  obliged  to  maintain  and  educate  Indian 


«  Certain  landt  in  St.  CKrisUipher's:]  *'  The  island  of  St.  Cbristopbor'B,'' 
saith  Andersoo,  History  of  Commerce,  voL  ii.  '*  having  been  settled  on 
Ihe^ery  saime  day  and  year  by  both  England  and  France,  A.  D.  1025, 
was  divided  eqaaUy  between  fte  two  nations.  The  EogliBh  were  twice 
Mrea  out  <frgm  (hence  by  tbe  Fretieh,  and  as  often  repossessed  thenw 
aelres  of  it  But  at  length,  in  tbe  year  1703,  Oenend  Coddimgton, 
governor  of  tbe  Leeward  islands,  i^kmi  advice  reoeived  that  war  was 
declared  by  £ngkind  against  France,  attacked  the  Frenofa  part  of  tbe 
island,  and  mastered  it  wiib  Very  little  trouble ;  ever  since  which  time 
tfiat  ^e  i^nd  has  teen  solely  possessed  by  Great  Britain,  having  been 
ikvm&Aj  conceded  to  ns  by  the  treaty  ef  Utreofat'^  The  lands,  therefore, 
which  bad  bdlooged  1o  the  Frenofa  phmters,  by  this  cession  beoane  tbe 
property  of  Us  BFltaonic  Majesty.  The  first  proposals  for  purebasing 
these  lands  were  made  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1717 :  see  Journal  of  the 
British  Commons.  After  which  the  afikir  seems  to  have  been  forgottei^ 
ifll  it  vras  mentioned  by  Berkeley  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1726. 

t  9b  §Rng  Gwrge  /.]  It  was  the  custom  ef  this  iMnce  to  unbend  \m 
flrind  in  the  evening  by  eollectlttg  together  akwmpany  of  pbilesephical 
foreigners,  who  discoursed  in  an  easy  and  iainiliar  manner  with  eaidi 
other,  entirely  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  his  Mtgcsty,  who  generally 
walked  about,  or  sat  in  a  retired  part  of  the  elMunber.  One  of  this  select 
coBipany  was  Altieri ;  and  tbis  gave  him  an  opportunity  ef  laying  his 
friend's  proposal  before  the  King.  ^-^^^^^^  by  v^t^^g iC 
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scholars  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  annum  for  each.  The  first  pre* 
sklent,  Dr.  George  Berkeley^  and  first  three  fellows  named .  ia 
the  charter  (being  the  gentlemen  abovementioned),  were  licensed 
to  hold  their  preferments  in  these  kingdoms  till  the  expiration  of 
one  year  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  in  Bermuda.  The  Com- 
mons, May  1 1,  1726,  voted,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  that  out  of  the  lands  in  St.  Christopher's, 
yielded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  his 
Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  such  grant  for  the 
use  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  college  of  St  Paul,  in 
Bermuda,  as  hb  Majesty  shall  think  proper/'  The  sum  of 
£0,000/.  was  accordmgty  promised  by  the  minister,  and  several 
private  subscnptions  were  immediately  raised  for  promoting 
'^  so  pious  an  undertaking,''  as  it  is  styled  in  the  King's  answer* 
to  this  address.  Such  a  prospect  of  success  in  the  favourite  ob- 
ject of  his  heart  drew  from  our  author  a  beautiful  copy  of  verses  i*, 
in  which  another  age,  perhaps,  will  acknowledge  the  old  conjunc- 
tion of  the  prophetic  character  with  that  of  the  poet  to  have 
again  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dean  entered  into  a  marriage,  August  1, 
1728,  with  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  right  honourable 
John  Forster,  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  This 
ei^gement,  however,  was  so  far  from  being  any  obstruction  to 
his  grand  undertaking,  that  he  actually  set  sail  in  the  execution 
of  it,  for  Rhode  island,  about  the  middle  of  September  follow- 
ing, lie  carried  with,  him  his  lady,  a  Miss  Handcock,  Mr. 
Smilert,  an  ingenious  painter,  two  gendemen  of  fortune.  Mess. 
James  and  Dalton,  a  pretty  large  simi  of  money,  of  his  own 
property,  and  a  collection  of  books,  for  the  use  of  his  intended 
library.  He  directed  his  course  to  Rhode  island,  which  lay 
nearest  to  Bermuda,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  lands  on  the  ad- 
joining continent,  as  estates  for  the  support  of  his  college;  havii^ 
a  positive  promise  from  those  in  power,  that  the  parliamentaiy 
grant  should  be  paid  him  as  soon  as. ever  such  lands  should  be 
pitched  upon  and  agreed  for.  The  Dean  took  up  his  residence 
at  Newport,  in  Rhode  island,  where  his  presence  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  established  in  those 
parts,  as  he  preached  every  Sunday,  and  was  indefatigable  in  pas- 
toral labours  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  there,  which  was 
near  two  years. 

*  CommoDs'  J(HirDal>  May  16, 1729. 

t  See  Verses  (vol.  ii.)  subjoined  to  Proposal  for  planting  churches, 

1&C. 
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When  estates  had  been  agreed  for,  it  was  fully  expected  that 
die  public  money  would^  according  to  grant,  be  immediately  paid 
as  the  purchase  of  them.  But  the  minister  had  never  heartily  em- 
braced the  project^  and  parliamentary  influence  had  by  this  time 
interposed,  m  order  to  divert  the  grant  into  another  channel. 
The  sale  of  the  lands  in  St  Christopher^s,  it  was  found,  would 
produce  90,000/.  Of  this  sum  80,000/,*  was  destined  to  pay 
the  marriage  portion  of  the  Princess  Koyal,  on  her  nuptials  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  :  the  remainder  General  Oglethorpe  f 
had  interest  enough  in  parliament  to  obtain  for  the  purpose  of 
carryii^  over  and  settling  foreign  and  other  protestants  in  his  new 
colony  of  Georgia,  in  America.  The  project,  indeed,  of  the 
trustees  for  establishing  this  colony  appears  to  have  been  equally 
humane  and  disinterested ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  diat  it 
should  haterfore  with  another  of  more  extensive  and  lasting  utifity ; 
which,  if  it  had  taken  ^ect  by  the  education  of  the  youth  oif  // 
New  England  and  other  colonies,  we  may  venture  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  reason  to  affirm,  would  have  planted  such  principles 
of  religion  and  loyalty  among  them,  as  might  have  gone  a  good 
way  towards  preventing  the  present  unhappy  troubles  m  that  part 
of  the  world.    But  to  proceed : 

After  having  received  various  excuses.  Bishop  Gibson,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  London  (in  whose  diocess  all  the  West  Indies 
are  included),  applying  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury,  was  favoured  at  length  with  the  following  very 
hcHiest  answer :  *^  If  you  put  this  question  to  me,"  says  Sir  Robert, 
^  as  a  minister,  1  must,  and  can  assure  you,  that  the  money  shrill 
most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as  soon  as  suits  with  public  conve- 
nience :  but  if  you  ask  me  as  a. friend,  whether  Dean  Berkeley 
should  continue  in  America,  expecting  the  payment  of  20,000/. 
I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  return  home  to  Europe,  and  to  give 
up  his  present  expectations."  The  Dean  being  informed  of  this 
conference  by  his  good  friend  the  Bishop,  and  thereby  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  bad  policy  of  one  great  man  had  rendered  abor- 
tive a  schenie  whereon  he  had  expended  much  of  his  private 
fortune,  and  more  than  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  re- 
turned to  Europe.  Before  he  left  Rhode  island,  he  distributed 
what  books  he  had  brought  with  him  among  the  cleigy/of  diat 
province;  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  returned 

*  Conmions'  Joamal,  May  10, 1733. 

t  Ibid.  The  General  paid  Dean  B.  the  compliment  of  taking  his  con- 
sent to  this  application  of  the  money  before  he  moved  for  it  in  parliament. 
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tU  ibe  private  ^ubicriptiops  thftt  had  been  advanced  lor  4be  itip- 
porl  of  hb  uiidef  taking. 

la  Febrmary  173d,  be  preached  before  .ibe  Society  ibr  iJiePr^ 
pagtUon  of  the  Goepel  in  Foreifn  Par-U  a  a^rnon,  since  priated 
at  their  desire;  wherein,  from  hit  onw  kaofwledge  of  ilie  s^alie 
of  reUgioD  in  America,  be  offers  maoy  ^eM  hiatti  tow^ads  |>ro- 
motiag  die  noble  pitrposes  for  ^hieh  that  society  nmu  fouaded. 

The  same  year,  be  gave  a  more  coa^cttous  |)roof  that  he 
had  not  nuspent  the  time  he  bad  been  confined  on  ihe  other 
side  of  the  Adantic,  by  prodaciog  to  4he  woi4d  Tie  Mimd^ 
PMlosopher,  a  niasterly  performance,  wberan  be  pursues  iha 
freellunker  through  the  various  chasacters  of  alheidt,  bberline, 
eothimaat,  scorner,  critic^  metaphysiciaD,  fatalist,  aad  sceptic; 
and  very  faapfiily  eaiploys  against  fakn  feveml  mew  Mtei^n^ 
drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  his  oivn  ngeaious  system  ofphilor 
sophy.  It  b  written  in  a  series  of  4ialo^ties  on  the  viodcfl  of 
Plato,  a  phibsopher  whom  he  aludied  partiG«lai4y,'  aad  whose 
sMnner  be  is  thought  to  hare  copied  r/itk  more  sacceas  tbsa  any 
other  that  ever  attempted  to  imitate  kim. 

We  have  already  related  by  what  aieaas,  and  tt^poo  what  oc- 
casion, Dr.  Berkeley  had  first  the  booour  of  being  known  ito 
Qaeen  Caroline.  This  Princess  delighted  aAueh  4a  alteadii^  to 
philosophical  conversations  between  learned  and  ingenious  laea  ; 
for  which  porpose  she  had,  when  {Minoeas  of  Wales,  appointed 
a  particular  day  in  die  week,  when  the  BAOst  eminent  for.  literary 
abilities  at  that  time  ia  En^and  were  in^oted  ftotit^ettd  her  Ro^ 
Higbaeas  in  ibe  evening  :  a  practice  whidi  she  eontiniied  after 
her  accession  to  the  durone.  Of  this  compaay  were  Doctors 
Clarke^  Hoadley,  Berkeley,  and  Sherlock.  Cluke  mi  Berkeley 
were  generally  considered  as  priac^ls  ia  the  debates  that  arose 
spon  thoae.  occasions ;  and  Hoadl&jr  acQiered  lo  Ae  former,  as 
Sbedack  did  fto  the  latter.  Hoadley  vnm  no  fiiead  to  our  Authori: 
be  a^ecfted  to  consider  his  philosophy  aad  Ibis  fiemmda  pF<»ject  as 
the  reveries  of  a  i^ionary.  Shadook  (who  was  afterwards  Insbop 
of  London)  4hi  the  other  hand,  warmly  espoused  his  catiae  ;  and 
particularly,  wfaeoihe  Minute  Pliilosopber  came  out,  he  canried  a 
copy  of  it  to  the  Queen,  and  ieft  it  io  her  Msgesty  to  doteraEttao, 
whetber  such  a  work  could  be  the  iproduotioii  of  a  diaordened  un- 
dafstandnig. 

After  Dean  Berkeley's  return  from  Rhode  island,  the  Queen 
oflen  commanded  bis  attendance  to  discourse  with  him  on  what 
he  had  observed  woithy  of  notice  in  America.     His  agreciible 
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Ml  iiiitnictiv»  cMrvcrsatMR  engaged  lb«t  ditcerniag  PrioceM  so 
much  in  bis  favour^  that  the  rich  dmmtj  of  Down,  ia  Irdaad^ 
Mbug  vieaot^  t^  wm  at  her  desire  named  to  il^  and  *tbe  Kiog^s 
letter  actually  came  over  for  his  appointment.  But  his  friend 
Lord  Buritngtott  having  n^lected  to  notify  the  royal  intentions 
m  proper  time  to  die  Duke  of  Dorset,  dien  lord  Beulenant  of 
Irdaody  his  Excellency  was  so  o^nded  at  this  cBspOsalof  the 
richest  deanei^  in  Ireland  witfaont  bis  concurrence,  that  it  was 
^KMight  proper  not  to  press  the  matter  any  further.  Her  Ma- 
jesty ttpoa  tfiis  declared)  that  since  they  wooU  not  suffer  Dr. 
Berkeley  to  be  a  dean  in  Ireland,  he  shoold  be  a  hiikop :  and 
accordingly,  in  1 734,  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne  becoming  vacant, 
he  vrns  by  letters  patent,  dated  March  17y  promoted  to  that  see» 
and  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's  church  in  Dublin,  on  the  19(h 
of  May  following,  by  Tbeopbilus,  ardibish<^  of  Cashel,  assisted 
Jby  the  Bishops  of  Raphoe  and  Killaloe. 

His  Lordship  repaired  immediately  to  his  manse-house  at 
Ckmie,  where  he  constantly  resided  (except  one  winter  that  he 
attended  die  business  of  parliament  in  Dubbn)  and  applied  him- 
self with  vigour  to  the  (Uthful  discharge  of  all  episcopal  du^s. 
He  revived  in  his  diocess  the  useful  office  of  rural  dean,  which 
bad  gone  into  disuse;  visited  frequently  parochially;  and  coo- 
6rmed  in  the  several  parts  of  his  see. 

He  continued  his  studies,  however,  with  unabated  attention ; 
and  about  this  time  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  ma- 
thematicians of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  made  a  good 
deal  of  noise  in  the  literary  world.  The  occasion  was  this :  Mr. 
Addison  had  given  the  Bishop  an  account  of  dieir  common 
friend  Dr.  Garth's  behaviour  in  his  tost  illness,  which  was 
equally  unpleasing  to  both  diose  excellent  advocates  fcMr  revealed 
reli^on.  For  when  Mr.  Addison  went  to  see  the  Doctor,  and 
began  to  discourse  with  him  seriously  about  preparing  for  his  ap- 
proachmg  dissolution,  the  other  made  answer,  **  Surely,  Addi- 
son, I  have  good  reason  not  to  believe  those  trifles,  ance  my 
friend  Dr.  Halley,  who  has  dealt  so  much  in  demonstration,  has 
assured  me,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  fitt  incomprehen- 
siWe,  and  Ae  religion  itsdf  an  imposture.'*  The  Bishop  there- 
fore took  arms  against  this  redoubtable  dealer  in  detnonstratioo^ 
and  addressed  The  Analyst  to  him,  with  a  view  of  shewing,  diat 
mysteries  in  faith  were  unjustly  objected  to  by  mathematicians, 
who  admitted  much  greater  mysteries,  and  even  falsehoods,  in 
science,  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of 
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fluxions  furniflb^  an  enunent  sample.    Sudi  an  attack  npon  , 
ivbat  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  impregnable,  produced  m 
number  of  warm  answers,  to  which  the  Bishop  replied  once  or 
twice. 

From  thb  controversy  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  subjects  of  more 
apparent  utility ;  and  his  Queries  proposed  for  the  good  of  Ire- 
land, first  printed  in  1735,  his  Discourse  addressed  to  Magis^ 
trates,*  yAiich  came  out  the  year  following,  and  his  Maxims 
concerning  Patriotism^  published  in  MdO^  are  equally  mono- 
ments  of  his  knowledge  of  hipnkind,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  service 
of  true  religion  and  his  country. 

Jn  1745,  during  the  Scots  rebellion,  his  Lorddiip  addressed  jff 
Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocess  ;  and  in  1749^ 
another  to  die  clergy  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland,  under  the 
tide  of  ji  Word  to  the  Wise,  written  with  so  much  candour 
and  moderation,  as  well  as  good  sense,  that  those  gentlemen, 
highly  to  their  own  honour,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  November 
18,  1749»  thought  fit  to  return  '^  their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks 
to  the  wordiy  Author;  assuring  him,  that  they  are  determined  to. 
comply  with  every  particular  recommended  in  his  address,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.'''  They  add,  that  in  **  every  page  it  con- 
tidns  a  proof  of  the  Author's  extensive  charity;  his  views  are  only 
towards  the  public  good ;  the  means  he  prescribeth  are  easi^ 
complied  with;  and  his  manner  of  treating  persons  in  their  cir- 
cumstances so  very  smgular,  that  they  plainly  shew  the  good 
man,  the  polite  gentleman,  aqd  the  true  patriot.''  A  character 
this,  which  was  so  entirely  his  Lordship's  due,  that  in  the  year 
1745,  that  excellent  judge  of  merit,  and  real  friend  to  Ireland, 
the  late  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  soon  as  he  was  advanced  to  the 
government,  of  his  own  motion  vnrote  to  inform  him,  that  the  see 
of  Clogher,  then  vacant  the  value  of  which  was  double  that  of 
Cloyne,  was  at  his  service.  This  offer  our  Bishop,  with  many 
Expressions  of  thankfulness,  declined.  He  had  enough  already  to 
satisfy  all  his  wishes;  and  agreeably  to  the  natural  warmth  of 
his  temper,  he  liad  conceived  so  high  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of 
Cloyne,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  once  almost  determined  to  make  a 
visit  to  Ireland  on  purpose  to  see  a  place  which  his  friend  had 
painted  out  to  him  with  all   the  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and 

*  Occasioned  by  an  impious  society  called  Bhutert,  which  this  pam- 
phlet put  a  stop  to.  He  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  same  occaaon 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  time  he  ever  spoke  there.  The  speech 
was  received  with  much  applause. 
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HFbich  yet  to  commoD  eyes  presents  nothing  that  is  very  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  close  of  a  life  thus  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind  was 
answerable  to  the  beginning  of  it ;  the  Bishop's  last  y^rs  being 
employed  in  inquiring  into  the  virtues  of  a  medicine,  whereof  he 
had  himself  experienced  the  good  effects  in  the  relief  of  a  ner- 
vous cholic,  brought  on  him  by  his  sedentary  course  of  livingy  and 
grown  to  that  height,  that,  in  his  own  words,  ^  it  rendered  life  a 
burden  to  him,  the  more  so,  as  his  pains  were  exasperated  by 
exercise."  This  medicine  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
tar-water ;  his  thoughts  upon  which  subject  he  first  communU 
cated  to  die  worid  in  the  year  1744,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Siris,  a 
Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Enquiries  concerning 
the  Virtues  of  Tar-water.  The  Author  has  been  heard  to  de- 
clare, that  this  work  cost  him  more  time  and  -pains  than^any  other 
he  had  ever  been  engaged  in ;  a  circumstance  that  wiU  not  ap-  \ 
pear  surprising  to  such  as  shall  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
examining  into  the  extent  of  erudition  that  is  there  displayed.  It 
is  indeed  a  chain,  which,  like  that  of  die  poet,  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven,  conducting  the  reader  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gra- 
dation from  the  phenomena  of  tar-water,  through  the  depths  of 
the  ancient  philosophy,  to  the  sublimest  mystery  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  underwent  a  second  impression  in  1747,  and  was 
followed  by  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-water,  published  in  1752* 
This  was  his  last  performance  for  the  press,  and  he  survived  it  but 
a  short  time. 

In  July  1752,  he  removed,  though  *  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
with  his  lady  and  family  to  Oxford^  in  order  to  superintend  the 
education  of  one  f  of  his  sons,  then  newly  admitted  a  student 

*  He  was  carried  from  bis  landing  on  the  English  shore  in  a  horse  litter 
to  Oxford. 

t  This  gentleman,  George  Berkeley,  second  son  of  the  Bishop,  pro- 
ceeded A.  Af.  January  36, 1750,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  August  follow- 
ing was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bray,  in  Berkshire.  The  late 
Archbishop  Seeker^  who  had  a  high  respect  for  the  father's  character,  ho- 
noured the  son  with  his  patronage  and  friendship,  both  at  the  university 
and  afterwards.  By  his  finYour  Dr.  Berkeley  possessed  a  canonry  of 
Canterbury,  the  chancellorship  of  the  coil^ate  church  of  Brecknock, 
and  (by  exchange  for  the  vicarage  of  Bray)  the  vicarage  of  Cookham, 
Berks :  to  which  was  added  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterfouiy,  the 
vicarage  of  East  Peckham,  Kent  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.. Fe- 
bruary 12, 1768.  In  the  year  1760^  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Ret. 
Mr.  Frinsham,  rector  of  White-Waltham,  Berks>  and  by  this  lady  had 
Issue  two  sons. 
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at  Cbrist-cbarcb.  He  had  taken  a  fifed  resoliitioa  to  spend  llie 
remainder  of  his  days  in  this  city,  with  a  view  of  indulgiug  the 
passion  for  a  learned  retirement,  which  had  ever  strongly  pos- 
sessed his  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  motives  Aat  led  him  to  fenn 
his  Bermuda  project.  But  as  nobody  could  be  more  sensible 
>  dian  his  Lordship  of  the  impropri^y  of  a  bishop's  no»4residenoey 
he  previously  endeavoured  to  exchange  his  Ugh  preferment  for 
some  canonry  or  headship  at  Oxford.  Failing  of  success  in  dui^ 
he  actually  wrote  over  to  the  Secretary  of  State^  to  request  that  he 
might  have  permission  to  resign  his  bishoprick,  worth  at  that  time 
at  least  14(X)/.  per  annum.  So  uncommon  a  petition  excited  his 
Majesty's  curiosity  to  inquire  who  was  the  extraer<tinary  man  that 
preferred  it ;  being  told  that  it  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dr. 
Berkeley,  he  declared  that  he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of  hisfr* 
self,  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  reside  where  be  pleased. 

The  Bishop's  last  act  before  he  left  Cloyne  was  to  sign  a  lease 
of  the  demesne  lands  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  be  renewed  yearlj 
at  the  rent  of  200/.  which  sum  he  directed  to  be  distributed  every 
year,  until  his  return,  among  poor  housekeepers  of  Cloyne^ 
Youghal,  and  Aghadda. 

At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  respected  by  the  learned  members 
of  that  great  university,  till  the  hand  of  Providence  unexpectedly 
deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  derived  from  his 
residence  among  them.  On  Sunday  evening,  Januaiy  14,  1753, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  listening  to  a  sermon 
of  Dr.  Sherlock's,  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  him,  he  was 
seized  with  what  the  physicians  termed  a  palsy  in  the  heart,  and 
instantly  expired.  The  accident  was  so  sudden^  that  his  body 
was  quite  cold  and  his  joints  stiff,  before  it  was  discovered  ;  as 
the  Bishop  lay  on  a  couch,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep,  till  his  daugh- 
ter,  on  presenting  him  with  a  dish  of  tea,  first  perceived  his  in* 
sensibility.  His  remains  were  interred  at  ChriBt-cli^rcb,  Oxford, 
where  there  is  an  elegant  marble  monument,  erected  to  his  me* 
mory  by  his  lady,  who  had,  during  her  marriage,  brought  him 
three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  meaning  and  benignity^  remarkable  for  greal  strength  of 
limbs,  and,  till  his  sedentary  life  impaired  it,  of  a  very  robust 
constitution.  He  was,  however,  often  troubled  with  the  hypo- 
chondria, and  latterly  with  that  nervous  cholic  mentioned  fibove. 

At  Cloyne  he  constantly  rose  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  summoned  his  family  to  a  lesson  on  the  base- 
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▼iol,  from  an  Italian  master  he  kept  in  the  house  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  children ;  though  the  Bishop  himself  had  no  ear 
for  music.  He  spent  the  resf  of  the  morning,  and  often  a  great 
part  of  the  day,  in  study :  his  favourite  author,  from  whom  many 
of  his  notions  were  borrowed,  was  Plato.  He  had  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  books  and  pictures,  which  are  now  the  pro- 
perty of  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Berkeley,  LL.  J!>. 

The  excellence  of  his  moral  character,  if  it  were  not  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  writings,  might  be  learned  from  the  blessings  with 
which  his  memory  is  followed  by  the  numerous  poor^  of  his 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  fron^  the  testimony  of  his  yet-surviving 
acquaintance,  who  cannot  to  this  day  speak  of  him  without  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm,  that  removes  the  air  of  hyperbole  irom  the 
welUknown  line  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pope : 

**  To  Berkeley  eveiy  virtue  under  heaven.*' 

The  inscription  on  his  monument  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Mark- 
hani9  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  then  head  master  of  West- 
minster-school, and  b  in  these  terms : 

Gravissimo  prsesuli,  - 
Georgio,  Episcopo  Clonensi  t 
Viro, 
Sen  ingenii  et  eruditionis  laudem, 
Seu  probitatis  et  beneficentise  spectemus. 
Inter  primos  omnium  aebtum  numerando* 
Si  Christianus  fueris, 
Si  amans  patrise,  ^ 

Utroque  nomine  gloriari  potes 
Bebkleium  vixisse. 
Obiit  annum  agens  septuagesimum  tertiumf : 
Natus  Anno  Cfaristi  M.DC.LXXIX. 
Anna  Conjux 
L.M.P. 

*  Btf  the  poor  of  his  neighhourhood.]  Ono  instance  of  his  attention  fo 
his  poor  neighbours  may  deserve  relating.  Cloyne,  though  it  gives  name 
to  the  sec,  is  in  fact  no  better  than  a  village:  it  is  not  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  expect  mnch  industry  or  ingenuity  in  the  inhabitants.  Yet  what- 
ever article  of  clothing^  they  could  possibly  manofkctore  there,  the  Bishop 
would  have  from  no  other  place ;  and  chose  to  wear  ill  clothes,  find  worse 
wigs,  rather  than  suffer  the  poor  of  the  town  to  remain  unemployed. 

t  Mistake. 
VOL.  f.  c 
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LETTER  I. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Priob^*  PaU-maU  Coffee-house,  London. 

DEAR  TOM,  Paris,  Nov.  25, 1713,  (N.  S.) 

From  London  to  Calais  I  came  in  the  company  of  a  Fla- 
matid,  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  and  three  English  servants  of 

*  Thomas  Prior,  Esq.  the  gentlemiui  to  wbon  tbe  pubfic  is  indebted 
for  preserving^  the  greatest  part  of  the  following  oorrespondence,  was  born 
aboat  the  year  1679,  at  Rathdowney,  in  the  Queen's  CooiAy,  the  estate 
of  his  fattiHy  since  the  middle  of  that  oentary.  He  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  Dublin,  where  he  took,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  was  fellowr 
student  with  our  Author.  Being  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  he  declined 
entering  into  any  of  the  learned  professions,  though  otherwise  well  qua- 
lified to  have  appeared  with  advantage  in  them :  the  great  object  of  his 
thoughts  and  studies  was  to  promote  the  real  happiness  of  his  country. 
Ih  1729  he  published  his  well-known  tract,  A  List  of  the  Absentees  of 
ir^landy  in  the  close  of  which  he  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  linen 
scarfs  at  funerals.  The  hint  was  adopted  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Co- 
nolly,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  his  public  Qineral  in  the 
month  of  October  of  this  year;  and  that  mode  of  burying  has  been  effect- 
ually established  ever  since,  to  the  great  emolument  of  our  most  capital 
branch  of  trade.  He  published  also  several  tracts  relative  to  our  coin, 
linen,  manufacture,  &c  But  the  glory  of  his  life,  and  object  of  his  unre- 
mitting labours,  was  the  founding  and  promoting  of  that  most  useful  in- 
stitution tbe  Dublin  Society,  of  which  for  a  series  of  years  he  dischai^ged 
the  duty  of  secretary.  Every  good  and  great  man,  his  contemporary,  ho- 
noured him  with  his  esteem  and  friendship,  particularly  Philip  earl  of 
Chesterfield ;  of  whose  interest  however  his  moderation  led  him  to  make 
no  other  use  than  to  procure,  by  his  Lordship's  recommendation,  from 
the  late  King  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  his  darling  child  the  Dublin 
Society,  with  a  grant  of  600/.  per  annum  for  its  better  support  Having 
spent  his  life  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  disting^iishes  the  patriot 
and  the  true  Christian,  he  died  of  a  gradual  decline  in  Dublin,  October 
31, 1751,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Rathdowney.  Over  his  re- 
mains is  a  neat  monument  of  Kilkenny  marble,  with  an  English  epitaph : 
his  firiends  have  erected  a  more  magnificent  memorial  of  this  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  in  the  nave  of  Christ-church,  Dublin,  the  inscription  on 
which  came  from  the  elegant  pen  of  our  Bishop,  and  will  appear  below. 
See  Views  and  Descriptions  of  Dublin,  by  Pool  and  Cashy  p.  102. 
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my  Lord.    The  three  gentlemen  beii%  of  diose  different  nations 
obliged  me  to  speak  the  French  language  (which  is  now  familiar)^ 
and  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the  world  in  a 
little  compass.    After  a  very  remarkable  escape  from  rocks  and 
banks  of  sand^  and  darkness  and  storm^  and  the  hazards  that  at* 
tend  rash  and  ignorant  seamen,  we  arrived  at  Calais  in  a  vessel, 
which  returning  the  next  day  was  cast  away  in  the  harbour  in 
open  day-light,  as  I  think  1  already  told  you.     From  Calais  Col. 
Du  Hamel  left  it  to  my  choice  either  to  go  with  him  by  post  to 
Paris,  or  come  after  in  the  stage-coach,     i  chose  the  latter,  and 
on  Nov.  1  (O.  S.)  embarked  in  the  stage-coach  with  a  company 
that  were  all  perfect  strangers  to  me.    There  were  two  Scotch 
aad  one  English  gentleman.     One  of  the  former  happened  to  be  < 
the  author  of  the  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda  and  the  Account  of  the 
Western  Isles.     We  were  good  company  on  the  road,  and  that 
day  sennight  came  to  Paris.    I  have  been  since  taken  up  in 
viewing  churches,  convents,  palaces,  colleges,  &c.  which  are 
very  numerous  and  magnificent  in  this  town.    The  splendour  and 
riches  of  these  things  surpass  belief:  but  it  were  endless  to  de« 
scend  to  particulars*    I  was  present  at  a  disputation  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  which  indeed  had  much  of  the  French  fire  in  it.     I  saw 
the  Irish  and  the  English  colleges.     In  the  latter  I  saw,  en- 
closed in  a  coffin,  the  body  of  the  late  King  James.     Bits  of  the 
cofiin  and  of  the  cloth  that  hangs  the  room  have  been  cut  away 
for  relics,  he  being  esteemed  a  great  saint  by  the  people.     The 
day  after  I  came  to  town  I  dined  at  the  Ambassador  of  Sicily's, 
and  this  day  with  Mr.  Prior.     I  snatched  an  opportunity  to 
mention  you  to  him,  and  do  your  character  justice.    To-morrow 
I  intend  to  visit  Fadier  Mallebranche,  and  discourse  him  on  cer- 
tain points.    I  have  some  reasons  to  decline  speaking  of  the 
country  or  villages  that  I  saw  as  I  came  along. 

My  Lord  is  just  now  arrived,  and  tells  me  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  sendhig  my  letters  to  my  friends  t6-morrow  morning, 
which  occasions  my  writing  this«  My  humble  service  to  Sir  John 
Rawdon,  Mrs.  Rawdon,  Mrs.  Kempsy,  and  all  other  fiiends. 
My  Lord  thinks  he  shall  stay  a  fortnight  here,     i  am,  dear  Tom^ 

Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

G.  Berkeley. 


c2 
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LETIER  II. 

1)EAB  TOM,  Turio;  Jtn.  6, 1714,  (N.  S.) 

At  Lyons,  where  I  was  about  eight  days,  it  was  left  to  my 
choice  whether  I  would  go  from  thence  to  Toulon,  and  there 
embark  for  Genoa ;  or  else  pa89  through  Savoy,  cross  the  Alps, 
and  80  through  Italy.  I  chose  the  latter  route,  though  I  was 
obliged  to  ride  post  in  company  of  Col.  Du  Hamel  and  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  adjutant-general  of  the  Queen's  forces,  who  were 
sent  with  a  letter  from  my  Lord  to  the  King^s  mother  at  Turin. 
The  first  day  we  rode  from  Lyons  to  Chambery,  the  capital  of 
Savoy,  which  is  reckoned  sixty  miles.  The  Lionnois  and  Dau- 
phin£  were  very  well ;  but  Savoy  was'  a  perpetual  chain  of  rocks 
and  mountains  almost  impassable  for  ice  and  snow.  And  yet  I 
rode  post  through  it,  and  came  ofF  with  only  four  falls,  from  which  I 
received  no  other  damage  than  the  breaking  my  sword,  my  watch, 
and  my  snuff-box.  On  new  year's  day  we  passed  Mount  Cenis, 
one  of  the  most  difiiciilt  and  formidable  parts  of  the  Alps  which 
is  ever  past  over  by  mortal  men.  We  were  carried  in  open 
chairs  by  men  iised  to  scale  these  rocks  and  precipices,  which  at 
this  season  are  more  slippery  and  dangerous  than  at  other  times, 
and  at  the  best  are  high,  craggy,  and  steep  enough  to  cause  the 
heart  of  the  most  valiant  man  to  melt  widiin  him.  My  life  often 
depended  on  a  single  step.  No  one  will  think  that  I  exagge- 
rate, who  considers  what  it  is  to  pass  the  Alps  on  new  year's  day. 
But  I  shall  leave  particulars  to  be  recited  by  the  fire-side. 

We  have  been  now  five  days  here,  and  in  two  or  three  more 
design  to  set  forward  towards  Genoa,  where  we  are  to  join  my 
Lord,  who  embarked  at  Toulon.  I  am  now  hardened  against 
wind  and  weather,  earth  and  sea^  frost  and  snow ;  can  gallop  all 
day  long,  and  sleep  but  three  or  four  horns  at  night. 

The  court  here  is  polite  and  splendid,  the  city  beautiful,  the 
churches  and  colleges  magnificent,  but  not  much  learning  stirring 
among  them.  However,  all  orders  of  people,  clergy 'and  laity, 
are  wodderfully  civil ;  and  every  where  a  man  finds  his  account 
in  being  an  Englishman,  that  character  alone  being  sufficient  to 
gain  respect.  My  service  to  all  friends,  particularly  to  Sir  Joha 
and  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and  Mrs.  Kempsy.  It  is  my  advice  that 
they  do  not  pass  the  Alps  in  their  way  to  Sicily.  1  am,  dear 
Tom,  Yours,  &c. 

G.  B. 
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LETTER   HI- 
DE A  R  TO  M,  Leghorn,  Feb.  26, 1714,  (N.  S.) 

Mr^.  Rawdon  is  too  thin,  and  Sir  John  too  fat,  to  agree 
vith  the  Eiiglish  climate :  I  advise  them  to  make  haste,  and 
transport  themselves  into  this  warm,  clear  air.  Your  best  way 
is  to  come  through  France ;  but  make  no  long  stay  there,  for  tl^e 
air  is  too  cold,  and  there  are  instances  enough  of  poverty  and 
distress  to  spoil  the  mirth  of  any  one  who  feels  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  I  would  prescribe  you  two  or  three  operas 
at  Paris,  and  as  many  days  amusement  at  Versailles.  My  next 
jecipe  shall  be  to  ride  post  from  Paris  to  Toulon,  and  there  to 
embark  for  Genoa.  .  For  I  .would  by  no  means  have  you  shaken 
to  pieces,  as  I  was,  riding  post  over  the  rocks  of  Savoy,  or  put 
out  of  humour  by  the  most  horrible  precipices  of  Mount  Cenis, 
that  part  of  the  Alps  which  divides  Piedmont  from  Savoy.  I 
shall  not  anticipate  your  pleasure  by  any  description  of  Italy  or 
France.  Only,  with  regard  to  die  latter,  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  the  Jacobites  have  little  to  hope,  and  others  little  to  fear, 
from  that  reduced  nation.  The  King  indeed  looks  as  though  he 
wanted  neither  meat  nor  drink,  and  his  palaces  are  in  good  re- 
pair:  but  throughout  the  land  there  is  a  different  face  of  thii^s. 

1  stayed  about  a  month  at  Paris,  eight  days  at  Lyons,  eleven  at 
Turin,  three  weeks  at  Geno^,  and  am  now  here  about  a  fort- 
night, with  my  Lord's  Secretary  (an  Italian),  and  some  others  of 
his  retinue ;  my  Lord  having  gone  aboard  a  Maltese  vessel  from 
hence  to  Sicily  with  a  couple  of  servants.  H<&  designs  to  stay 
there  incognito  a  few  days,  and  then  return  hidier ;  having  p^t 
off  his  public  entry  till  the  yacht  with  his  equipage  arrives. 

I  have  writ  to  you  several  times  before  by  post :  in  answer  to 
all  my  letters  I  desire  you  to  send  me  one  great  one,  close  writ 
and  filled  on  all  sides,  containing  a  particular  account  of  all  trans- 
actions in  London  and  Dublin.  Enclose  if  in  a  cover  to  my 
Lord  ambassador,  and  that  again  in  another  clover  to  Mr.  H&re, 
.at  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's  office.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  travel 
only  in  the  map,  here  b  the  list  of  all  die  places  where  I  lodged 
since  my  leaving  England,  in  their  natural  order:  Calais,  Bou- 
logne, Montreuil,  Abbeville,  Pois,  Beauvais,  Paris,  Moret,  Ville- 
neuve-le-Roi,  Vermanton,  Saulieu,  Chany,  Macon,  Lyons, 
Chambery,  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne,  Lanebo]urg,  Susa,  Turin, 
Alexandria,  Campo«Maronc,  Genoa,  Sestri-di-Levante,  Lerici, 
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Leghorn.     My  humble  service  to  Sir  John^  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and 
Mrs.  Kempsj,  Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  French,  &c.     I  am,  dear  Tom, 
Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

G.  BerkblIby. 


LETTER   IV. 
To  Mr.  Pope. 

Leghorn,  May  h  t714. 

As  I  take  ingratitude  to  be  a  greater  crime  Aan  imp^nence^ 
I  choose  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  guilty  of  the  lat- 
ter, than  not  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  a  very  agreeable  enter- 
tainment you  just  now  gave  me.  I  have  accidentally  met  with 
your  Rape  of  the  Lock  here,  having  never  seen  it  before.  Style, 
painting,  judgment,  spirit,  I  had  already  admired  in  other  of  your 
writings ;  but  in  this  1  am  charmed  with  the  magic  of  your  in- 
▼ention,  with  all  those  images,  allusions,  and  inexplicable  beau- 
ties, which  you  raise  so  surprisingly,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
naturally,  out  of  a  trifle.  And  yet  1  cannot  say  that  I  was  more 
pleased  with  the  reading  of  it,  than  1  am  widi  the  pretext  it  gives 
me  to  renew  in  your  thoughts  the  remembrance  of  one  who  va- 
lues no  happmess  beyond  the  friendship  of  men  of  wit,  learning, 
and  good-nature. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  you  mention  some  half-formed  de- 
sign of  coming  to  Italy.  What  might  we  not  expect  from  a 
muse  that  sings  so  well  in  the  bleak  climate  of  England,  if  she 
felt  the  same  warm  sun,  and  breathed  the  same  air  with  Virgil 
and  Horacel 

There  are  here  an  incredible  number  of  poets  that  have  all  the 
inclination,  but  want  the  genius,  or  perhaps  the  art  of  the  an- 
cients. Some  among  them  who  understand  English,  begin  to 
relish  our  authors;  and  I  am  informed  that  at  Florence  they  have 
translated  Milton  into  Italian  verse.  If  one  who  knows  so  well 
how  to  write  like  the  old  Latin  poets  came  among  diem,  it  ut>uld 
probably  be  a  means  to  retrieve  them  from  their  cold  trivial  con- 
ceits, to  an  imitation  of  their  predecessors. 

As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of  pleasure,  &c.  have  all  dif- 
ferent views  in  travelling,  I  know  not  whether  it  might  not  be 
worth  a  poet's  while  to  travel,  in  order  to  store  his  mind  with 
strong  images  of  nature. 

Green  fields  and  groves,  flowery  meadows  and  purling  streams. 
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are  no  where  in  such  perfection  as  in  England :  but  if  you  would 
know  lightsome  days,  warm  suns,  and  blue  skies,  you  must  come 
to  Italy ;  and  to  enable  a  man  to  describe  rocks  and  precipices^ 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  pass  the  Alps/ 

You  will  easily  perceive  that  it  b  self-interest  makes  me  so 
fond  of  giving  advice  to  one  who  has  no  need  of  it.  If  you  came 
into  these  parts,  I  should  fly  to  see  you.  I  am  here  (by  the  fa- 
vour of  my  good  friend  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's)  in  quality  of 
chaplain  to  the  Eari  of  Peterborough,  who  about  three  months 
since  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  family  in  this  town.  God  knows 
how  long  we  shall  stay  here.     1  am,  Your,  &c. 


LEITER  V. 

Naples,  Oct.  22, 1717,  (N.  S.)  ^ 
I  HAVE  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter^ 
but  was  discouraged  for  want  of  something  that  I  could  think 
worth  sending  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Italy  is  such  an  exhausted 
subject,  that  I  dare  say  you  would  easily  forgive  my  saying  no- 
thing of  it :  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet  is  a  thing  so  nice  and 
delicate,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  images  capable  of 
giving  pleasuie  to  one  of  the  few,  who  (in  any  age)  have  come  up 
to  that  character.  I  am  nevertheless  lately  returned  fi'om  an 
island,  where  I  passed  three  or  four  months  ;  which,  were  it  set 
out  in  its  true  colours,  might,  methinks,  amuse  you  agreeably 
enough  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  island  Inarime  is  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  earth,  containing  within  the  compass  of  eighteen, 
miles  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills,  vales,  ragged  rocks,  fruitful 
plains,  and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown  together  in  a  most  ro- 
mantic confusion.  The  air  is  in  the  hottest  season  constantly  re- 
freshed by  cool  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  vales  produce  excel- 
lent wheat  and  Indian  com,  but  are  mostly  covered  with  vine- 
yards, intermixed  with  fruit-trees :  besides  the  common  kinds,  as  . 
cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  8cc.  they  produce  oranges,  limes,  al- 
monds, pomegranates,  figs,  water-melons,  and  many  other  fruits 
unknown  to  our  climates,  which  lie  every  where  open  to  the  pas- 
senger. The  hills  are  the  greater  part  covered  to  the  top  with 
vines,  some  with  chestnut-groves,  and  others  with  thickets  of  myr- 
tle and  lentiscus.  The  fields  in  the  northern  side  are  divided  b; 
hedge-rows  of  myrtle.  Several  fountains  and  rivulets  add  to  the 
beauty  of  this  landscape,  which  is  likewise  set  off  by  the  variety 
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of  some  barren  spots  and  naked  rocks.  But  that  which  crowns 
,  the  scene  is  a  large  mountain,  rising  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
island  (once  a  terrible  volcano,  bjr  the  ancients  called  Mons  £po- 
meus) :  its  lower  parts  are  adorned  with  vines  and  other  fruits ; 
the  middle  affords  pasture  to  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep ;  and 
the  top  is  a  sandy  pointed  rock^  Jlrom  which  you  have  the 
finest  prospect  in  the  world,  surveying  at  one  view,  besides  seve- 
ral pleasant  islands  lying  at  your  feet,  a  tract  of  Italy  about  three 
hundred  noiles  in  length,  from  the  promontory  of  Antium  to  tlie 
cape  of  Palinurus  :  the  greater  part  of  which  hath  been  sung  by 
Homer  and  Virgil,  as  making  a  considerable  part  of  the  travels 
and  adventures  of  their  two  heroes^  The  islands  Caprea,  Pro- 
chyta,  and  Parthenope,  together  with  Cajeta,  Cumae,  Monte 
Miseno,  the  habitations  of  Circe,  the  Syrens,  and  the  Lsestrigones, 
the  bay  of  Naples,  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the  whole 
Campagna  Felice,  make  but  a  part  of  this  noble  landscape ;  which 
would  demand  an  imagination  as  warm,  and  numbers  as  flowing 
as  your  own,  to  describe  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  delicious 
isle,  as  they  are  without  riches  and  honours,  so  they  are  without 
the  vices  and  follies  that  attend  them  ;  and  were  they  but  as  much 
strangers  to  revenge  as  they  are  to  avarice  and  ambition,  they 
might  in  fact  answer  the  poetical  notions  of  the  golden  age.  But 
they  have  got,  as  an  alloy  to  their  happiness,  an  ill  habit  of  mur- 
dermg  one  another  on  slight  offences.  We  had  an  instance  of 
this  the  second  night  after  our  arrival,  a  youth  of  eighteen  being 
shot  dead  by  our  door :  and  yet  by  the  sole  secret  of  minding  our 
Qwn  business,  we  found  a  means  of  living  securely  among  these 
dangerous  people^ 

Would  you  know  how  we  pass  the  time  at  Naples  ?  Our  chief 
entertainment  is  the  devotion  of  our  neighbours :  besides  the  gaiety 
of  their  churches  (where  folks  go  to  see  what  they  call  una  bella 
devotione,  k  e.  a  sort  of  religious  opera)  they  make  fire-works 
almost  every  week  out  of  devotion ;  the  street?  are  often  hung 
w^ith  arras,  out  of  devotion  ,  and  (what  is  still  more  strange)  the 
ladies  incite  gentlemen  to  their  houses,  and  treat  them  with  music 
and  sweetmeats;^  out  of  devotion  :  in  a  word,  were  it  not  for  this 
devotion  of  its  inhabitants,  Naples  would  have  little  else  to  re- 
commend it  beside  the  air  and  situation.  Leamibg  is  in  no  very 
thriving  state  here,  as  indeed  no  where  else  in  Italy :  however, 
among  many  pretenders  some  n\en  of  taste  are  to  be  met  with. 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  not  long  since,  that  being  to  visit  Sal- 
vini  at  Florence,  he  found  him  reading  your  Homer :  he  liked 
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the  notes  extremeljy  and  could  find  no  other  fault  with  the  ver- 
sion, but  that  he  thought  it  approached  too  near  a  paraphrase ; 
>vfaich  shews  him  not  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  pur  lan- 
guage. I  wibh  you  heahh  to  go  on  \vitb  that  noble  work ;  and 
when  you  have  that,  I  need  not  w*ish  you  success.  You  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  whatever  relates  to  your  welfare  is 
MDoerely  wished  by,  Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  VL 

To  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

April  17, 1717. 
With  much  difficulty  I  reached  the  top  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
in  which  I  saw  a  vast  aperture  full  of  smoke,  which  hindered  the 
seeing  its  depth  and  figure.  I  heard  within  that  horrid  gulf 
certun  odd  sounds,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  belly  of 
the  mountain ;  a  sort  of  murmuring,  sighing,  throbbing,  churning, 
dashing  (as  it  were)  of  waves,  and  between  whiles  a  noise  like 
that  of  thunder  or  cannon,  which  was  constantly  attended  with  a 
clattering  like  that  of  tiles  falling  from  the  tops  of  houses  on  the 
streets.  Sometimes,  as  the  wind  changed,  the  smoke  grew  thinner, 
discovering  a  very  ruddy  flame,  and  the  jaws  of  the  pan  or  crater 
streaked  with  red  and  several  shades  of  yellow.  After  an  hour's 
stay  the  smoke,  being  moved  by  the  wind,  gave  us  short  and  par- 
tial prospects  of  the  great  hollow,  in  the  flat  bottom  of  which  I 
could  discern  two  furnaces  almost  contiguous :  that  on  the  left, 
seeming  about  three  yards  in  diameter,  glowed  with  red  flame, 
and  threw  up  red-hot  stones  with  a  hideous  noise,  which,  as  they 
fell  back,  caused  the  fore-mentioned  clattering.  May  8,  in  the 
morning,  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  a  second  time,  and 
found  a^^ifferent  face  of  things.  The  smoke  ascending  upright 
gave  a  full  prospect  of  the  crater,  which,  as  I  could  judge,  is 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  a  hundred  yards  deep.  A 
conical  mount  had  beeii  formed  since  my  last  visit,  in  the  middle 
of  the  bottom :  this  mount,  I  could  see,  was  made  of  the  stones 
thrown  up  and  fallen  back  again  into  the  crater.  In  &is  new 
hill  remained  the  two  mounts  or  furnaces  ^ready  mentioned : 
that  on  our  left  was  in  the  vertex  of  the  hill  which  it  had  formed 
round  it,  and  raged  more  violently  than  before,  throwing  up  every 
three  or  four  minutes  with  a  dreadful  bellowing  a  vast  number  of 
red-hot  stones,  sometimes  in  appearance  above  a  thousand,  and  at. 
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least  three.thousand  feet  higher  than  my  head  as  I  stood  upon  the 
brink :  but  there  being  little  or  no  wind,  they  fell  back  pert>endicu- 
larly  into  the  crater,  increasing  the  conical  hill.  The  other  mouth 
to  the  right  was  lower  in  the  side  of  the  same  new-formed  hill :  I 
could  discern  it  to  be  filled  with  red-hot  liquid  matter,  like  that 
in  the  furnace  of  a  glass-house,  which  raged  and  wrought  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  causing  a  short  abrupt  noise  like  what  may  be 
imagined  to  proceed  from  a  sea  of  qiucksilver  dashing  among  un- 
even rocks.  This  stuff  would  sometimes  spew  over  and  run 
down  the  convex  side  of  the  conical  hill ;  and  appearing  at  first 
red-hot  it  changed  colour,  and  hardened  as  it  cooled,  shewing  the 
first  rudiments  of  an  eruption,  pr  if  I  may  say  so,  an  eruption  in 
miniature.  Had  the  wind  driven  in  our  faces,  we  had  been  in 
DO  small  danger  of  stifling  by  the  sulphureous  smoke,  or  being 
knocked  on  the  head  by  lumps  of  molten  minerab,  which  we 
saw  had  sometimes  fallen  on  the  brink  of  the  crater,  upon  those 
shots  from  the  gulf  at  bottom.  But  as  the  wind  was  favourable, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  survey  this  odd  scene  for  above  an  hour 
and  a  half  together ;  during  which  it  was  very  observable,  that  all 
the  volleys  of  smoke,  flame,  and  burning  stones,  came  only  out 
of  the  hole  to  our  left,  while  the  liquid  stuff  in  the  other  mouth 
wrought  and  overflowed  as  hatli  been  already  described.  June 
5,  after  a  horrid  noise,  the  mountain  was  seen  at  Naples  to  spew 
a  little  out  of  the  crater.  The  same  ^ontmued  the  6th.  The  7tb, 
nothing  was  observed  till  within  two  hours  of  night,  when  it  be- 
gan a  hideous  bellowmg,  which  continued  all  that  night  and  the 
next  day  till  noon,  causing  the  windows,  and  as  some  affirm,  the 
very  houses,  m  Naples  to  shake.  From  that  time  it  spewed  vast 
quantities  of  molten  stuff  to  the  south,  which  streamed  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  like  a  great  pot  boiling  over.  This  evening 
1  returned  from  a  voyage  through  Apulia,  and  was  surprised, 
passing  by  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  to  see  a  great  quantity 
of  ruddy  smoke  lie  along  a  huge  tract  of  sky  over  the  river  of 
molten  stuff,  which  was  itself,  out  of  sight  The  gth,  Vesuvius 
raged  less  violentiy :  that  night  we  saw  firom  Naples  a  column  of 
fire  shoot  between  whiles  out  of  its  summit.  The  10th,  when 
we  thought  all  would  have  been  over,  the  mountain  grew  very 
outrageous  again,  roaring  and  groaning  most  dreadfully.  You 
cannot  form  a  juster  idea  of  this  noise  in  the  most  violent  fits  of 
it,  than  by  imagining  a  mixed  sound  made  up  of  the  raging  of  a 
tempest,  die  murmur  of  a  troubled  sea,  and  the  roaring  of  thun- 
der and  artillery,  confused  all  together.     It  was  very  terrible,  as 
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we  heard  it  in  the  further  end  of  Naples,  at  the  distance  of  above 
twdve  nulea:  this  moved  n>y  curiosity  to  approach  the  moun- 
tain. TVee  or  four  of  us  got  into  a  boat,  and  were  set  ashore 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  a  tovni  situate  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  to  the 
southf-west,  vriience  vire  rode  four  or  five  miles  before  we  came  to 
the  buming  liver,  which  was  about  midnight  The  roaring  of 
the  vokano  grew  exceeding  loud  and  horrible  as  we  approached. 
1  observed  a  mixture  of  colours  in  the  cloud  over  the  crater, 
green,  yellow,  red,  and.  blue  ;  there  was  likewise  a  ruddy  dismal 
light  in  the  air  over  that  tract  of  land  where  the  burning  river 
flowed ;  ashes  continually  showered  on  us  all  the  way  from  the 
8ea*coasti  all  which  circumstances,  set  off  and  augmented  by  the 
horror  and  silence  of  the  night,  made  a  scene  the  most  uncom- 
mon  and  astonishing  1  ever  saw,  which  grew  still  more  extraordi- 
nary as  we  came  nearer  the  stream*  Imagine  a  vast  torrent  of 
liquid  fire  roUii^  from  the  top  down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  with  irresistible  fury  bearing  down,  and  consuming  vines, 
cdives,  fig-trees,  houses ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  stood  in  its 
way.  This  mighty  flood  divided  into  different  channels,  accord- 
ing to  the  inequalities  of  the  mountain :  the  largest  stream  seemed 
half  a  mile  broad  at  least,  and  five  miles  long.  The  nature  and 
consistence  of  these  burqing  torrents  hath  been  described  with  so 
much  exactness  and  truth  by  Borellus  in  his  Latin  treatise  of 
Mount  .£tna,  that  I  need  say  nothing  of  it.  I  walked  so  far  be- 
fcnre  my  companions  up  the  mountain,  along  the  side  of  the  rivte 
of  fire,  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  haste,  the  sulphureous 
stream  having  surprised  me,  and  almost  taken  aw^y  my  breath. 
During  our  return,  which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  constantly  heard  the  murmur  and  groaning  of  the  mountain, 
which  between  whiles  would  burst  out  into  louder  peals,  throw- 
ing  up  huge  spouts  of  fire  and  burning  stones,  which  falling  down 
again,  resembled  the  stars  in  our  rockets.  Sometimes  I  observed 
two,  at  others  three  distinct  columns  of  flames ;  and  sometimes 
one  vast  one  that  seemed  to  fill  die  whole  crater.  These  burning 
columns  and  the  fiery  stones  seemed  to  be  shot  one  thousand  feet 
perpendicular  above  the  summit  of  the  volcano.  The  1 1th  at  night, 
I  observed  it,  from  a  terrace  in  Naples,  to  throw  up  incessantly  a 
vast  body  of  fire,  and  great  stones,  to  a  surprising  height.  The 
12th  in  the  morning  it  darkened  the  'sun  with  ashes  and  smoke, 
causing  a  sort  of  eclipse.  Horrid  bellowings,  this  and  the  fore- 
going day,  were  heard  at  Naples,  whither  part  of  the  ashes  also 
reached :  at  night  I  observed  it  throwing  up  flame,  as  on  the 
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1 1th.  On  the  13th,  the  wind  changing,  we  saw  a  pillar  of  black 
smoke  shot  upright  to  a  prodigious  height:  at  night  I  observed 
the  mount  cast  up  fire  as  before,  though  not  so  distinctly  because 
of  the  smoke.  The  14th,  a  thick  black  cloud  hid  the  mountain 
from  Naples.  The  15th  in  the  morning,  the  court  and  walls  of 
our  house  in  Naples  were  covered  with  ashes.  The  l6th,  the 
smoke  was  driven  by  a  westerly  wind  from  the  town  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  mountain.  The  17th,  the  smoke  appeared  much 
diminished,  fat  and  greasy.  The  18th,  the  whole  appearance 
ended  ;  ^he  mountain  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  without  any 
visible  smoke  or  ilame.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  whose 
window  looked  towards  Vesuvius,  assured  me  that  he  observed 
several  flashes,  as  it  were  of  lightning,  issue  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  volcano.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  you  widi  the 
conjectures  *  I  have  formed  concerning  the  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena, from  what  I  observed  in  the  Lacus  Amsaneti,  the  Sol- 
fatara,  8cc.  as  well  as  in  Mount  Vesuvius.  One  thing  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  I  saw  the  fluid  matter  rise  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  out  of -the  very  middle  of  the  moun- 
tain, contrary  to  what  Borellus  imagines,  whose  method  of  ex- 
plaining the  eruption  of  a  irolcano  by  an  inflexed  syphon  and  the 
rules  of  hydrostatics,  is  likewise  inconsistent  with  the  torrent's 
flowing  down  from  the  very  vertex  of  the  mountsun.  I  have  not 
seen  the  crater  since  the  eruption,  but  des^n  to  visit  it  again  be- 
fore I  leave  Naples.  I  doubt  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth 
shewing  the  Society :  as  to  that,  you  will  use  your  discretioo. 

£,  (it  should  be  GO  Berkbley. 

*  Oor  Aatbor*8  oosjectares  on  the  oaase  of  the' phenomena  abovemen- 
tioaed  do  not  appear  in  any  of  his  writings ;  but  he  has  often  commuoi- 
cated  them,  in  oonversationy  to  liis  friends.  He  observed,  that  all  the  re- 
markable volcanos  in  the  world  were  fiear  the  sea.  It  was  bis  opinion^ 
therefore,  that  a  vacnum  being  made  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  a  vast 
body  of  inflammable  matter  taking  fire,  the  water  rushed  in,  and  was  con- 
verted into  steam :  which  simple  caase  was  sufficient  to  produce  all  the 
wonderful  eflects  of  volcanos;  as  appears  from  Savery's  fire  engine  for 
raising  water,  and  from  the  iEoIipiie. 
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» 

ThefoUowing  extracts  frmn  Utters  to  Mr.  Thomas  Prior ^  of 
Dublin^  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  redder, 
as  the}/  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  Bermuda  project, 
and  cf  the  Authors  hopes  and  fears  oh  that  interesting 
occasion. 

Extract  1.— London,  Dec.  8,  1724.  Dear  Tom, — You  wrote 
to  me  something  or  other  which  I  received  a  fortnight  ago,  about 
temporal  afiairs,  which  1  have  do  leisure  to  think  of  at  present* 
The  Lord  Chancellor  is  not  a  busier  man  than  myself ;  and  I  thank 
God  my  pains  are  not  without  success,  which  hitherto  bath  an- 
swered beyond  expectation.  Doubtless  the  English  are  a  nation 
tris  eclairU.  Let  me  know  whether  you  have  wrote  to  Mr. 
Newman  whatever  you  judged  might  give  him  a  good  opinion  of 
our  project  Let  me  also  know  where  Bern^uda  Jones  lives,  or 
where  he  b  to  be  met  widi* 

Ex,  9^ — ^AprilSO,  17^5.  Pray  give  my  service  to  Caldwell, 
and  let  him  know  that,  in  case  he  goes  abroad  with  Mr.  Stewart, 
Jaques,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Ashe,  is  desirous  to  attend  upon  him. 
I  have  obtuned  reports  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Board 
ofFrade  and  Plantations,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General^ 
in  favour  of  the  Bermuda  scheme,  and  hope  to  have  the  warrant 
i^;ned  by  his  Majesty  this  week. 

Ex.  3. — June  S,  1725.  Yesterday  the  charter  passed  the  privy 
seal.  This  day  the  new  Chancellor  began  his  office  by  putting 
the  recipe  to  it. 

£x.  4. — June  12,   172d.    The  charter  hath  passed  all  the 
scab,  and  b  now  in  my  custody^  It  hath  cost  me  one  hundred  and  i 
thirty  pounds  dry  fees,  beside  expedition-money  to  men  in  office.  \ 

Ex.  5.— Sept.  3,.  1725^  I  wrote  long  since  to  Caldwell 
about  hb  going  to  Bernuida,  but  had  no  answer ;  which  makes 
me  think  myletter  mbcarried.  I  must  now  desire  you  to  give 
my  aervice  to  him,  and  know  whether  he  still  retains  the  thoughts 
he  once  seemed  to  have  of  entering  into  that  design.  I  know  he 
bath  since  got  an  employment,  &c.  but  I  have  good  reason  to 
think  he  would  not  suffer  in  hb  temporalities  by  taking  one  of  our 
fellowships,  although  he  resigned  all  that.  In  plain  English,  I 
have  good  assurance  that  our  college  will  be  endowed  beyond 
any  thing  expected  or  desired  hitherto.  This  makes  me  confi- 
dent he  would  lose  nothing  by  the  change,  and  on  tliis  supposition 
only  I  propose  it  to  him.  I  wish  he  may  judge  rightly  in  this 
matter,  as  well  for  his  own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  the  college. 
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Ex.  6. — ^Jan.  £7>  1726.  I  must  once  more  entreat  you,  for 
die  Bake  of  old  friendship,  to  pluck  op  a  vigorous  active  spirit^ 
and  disencumber  me  of  the  affiurs  relating  to  the  inheritance,  by 
putting  one  whj  or  other  a  final  issue  to  them.  I  thank  God  I 
find,  in  matters  of  a  more  difficult  nature,  good  effects  of  activity 
and  resolution.  I  inean  Bermuda,  widi  which  my  hands  are  full, 
and  which  is  in  a  fair*  way  to  thrive  and  flourish  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position. 

Ex.  7. — Feb.  6,  1726.  I  am  in  a  fair  veay  of  having  a  very- 
noble  endowment  for  the  college  of  Bermuda,  though  the  late 
meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  preparations  of  a  fleet,  8cc«  will 
delay  the  finishing  things  which  depend  in  some  measure  on  the 
parliament,  and  to  which  I  have  gained  the  consent  of  the  govern-^ 
ment,  and  indeed  of  which  I  make  no  doubt ;  but  only  the  delay,, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  set  out  this 
spring*  One  good  effect  of  this,  I  hope,  may  be,  that  you  will 
have  disembarrassed  yourself  of  all  sort  of  business  that  may  de- 
tain you  here,  and  so  be  ready  to  go  with  us :  in  which  case  I 
may  have  somewhat  to  propose  to  you,  that  I  believe  is  of  a  kind 
agreeable  to  your  inclinations,  and  may  be  of  considerable  ad*- 
vantage  to  you.  But  you  must  say  nothing  of  this  to  any  one, 
nor  of  any  one  thing  that  I  have  now  hinted  concerning  endow- 
ment, delay,  going,  &c.  I  have  heard  lately  firom  Caldwell,  who 
wrote  to  me  on  an  affair  in  which  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 
do  him  any  service.  I  answered  his  letter,  and  mentioned  some- 
what about  Bermuda,  with  an  overture  for  his  being  fellow  there* 
I  desire  you  would  discourse  him,  as  from  yourself,  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  let  me  know  his  thoughts  and  dispositions  towards  en- 
gaging in  that  design. 

Ex.  8. — March  15,  17^.  I  had  once  thought  I  should  be 
able  to  have  set  out  for  Bermuda  this  season.  But  his  Majesty's 
long  stay  abroad,  the  late  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  present 
posture  of  forisign  afiairs  taking  up  the  thoughts  both  of  ministers 
and  parliament,  have  postponed  the  settling  of  certain  lands  in 
St.  Christopher's  on  our  college,  so  as  to  render  the  said  thoughts 
aboitive.  I  have  now  my  hands  fiill  of  that  business,  and  hope  to 
see  it  soon  settled  to  my  wish.  In  the  mean  time,  my  attendance 
on  this  business  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  mind  my  private 
afiairs.  Your  assistance,  therefore,  in  them,  will  not  only  be  a 
kind  service  to  me,  but  also  to  the  pubUc  weal  of  our  college, 
which  would  very  much  suffer  if  I  were  obliged  to  leave  this 
kingdom  before  I  saw  an  endowment  settled  on  it.  For  this  rea- 
son I  must  depend  upon  you. 
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Ex.  d. — ^April  19,  1726.  Last  Saturday  I  sent  you  the  in- 
stniment  empowering  you  to  set  my  deanery.  It  is  at  present 
my  opinion  that  matter  had  better  be  deferred  till  the  charter  of 
St.  Pauirs  college  hath  got  through  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
are  now  considering  it.  In  ten  days  at  farthest  I  hope  to  let  you 
know  the  event  hereof,  which,  as  it  possibly  may  affect  some  cir- 
cumstance in  the  farming  my  said  deanery,  is  the  occasion  of 
giving  you  this  trouble  for  the  present,  when  I  am  in  the  greatest 
hurry  of  business  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  and  have  only  time  to 
add  that  I  am,  &c. 

Ex.  10. — May  12, 1726.  After  six  weeks'  struggle  against 
an  earnest  opposition  from  different  interests  and  motives,  I  have 
yesterday  carried  my  point  just  as  I  desired  in  die  House  of 
Commons  by  an  extraordinary  majority,  none  having  the  con- 
fidence to  speak  against  it,  and  not  above  two  giving  dieir  nega- 
tives, which  was  done  in  so  low  a  voice  as  if  they  themselves  were 
adiamed  of  it.  They  were  both  considerable  men  in  stocks  in 
trade,  and  in  the  city:  and  in  truth  I  have  had  more  opposition 
from  that  sort  of  men,  and  from  the  governors  and  traders  to 
America,  duin  from  any  others.  But  God  be  praised,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  their  narrow  and  mercantile  views  and  endeavours,  as 
well  as  of  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  others  (some  whereof 
were  very  great  men)  who  apprehended  this  college  may  produce 
an  independency  in  America,  or  at  least  lessen  its  dependency 
upon  England.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  go  on  with  farming  my  deanery,  8cc.  according  to  tlie 
tenor  of  my  former  letter,  which  I  suspended  by  a  subsequent 
one  till  1  should  see  the  event  of  yesterday. 

Ex.  11. — Aug.  4, 1726.  You  mentioned  a  friend  of  Synge's, 
who  was  desirous  to  be  one  of  our  fellows.  Pray  let  me  know 
who  he  is,  and  the  particulars  of  his  character.  There  are  many 
competitors  more  than  vacancies,  and  the  fellowships  are  likely 
to  be  very  good  ones:  so  I  would  willingly  see  them  well  be- 
stowed. 

Ex.  12.— Dec.  1,  1726.  Bermuda  is  now  on  a  better  and 
surer  foot  than  ever.  After  the  address  of  the  Commons,  and 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  answer,  one  would  have  thought  all 
difficidties  had  been  over.  But  much  opposition  hath  been  since 
raised  (and  that  by  very  great  men)  to  the  design.  As  for  the  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  my  way  by  interested  men,  though  there  hath 
been  much  of  that,  I  never  regarded  it,  no  more  than  the  cla- 
mours and  calumnies  of  ignorant  mistaken  people:  but  in  good 
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truth  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  and  the  peculiar  blessing  of 
God,  that  the  point  was  carried  maugre  the  strong  opposition  in 
die  cabinet  council ;  wherein  nevertheless  it  hath  of  late  been  de- 
termined to  go  on  with  the  grant  pursuant  to  die  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  give  it  all  possible  dispatch.  Ac- 
cordingly his  Majesty  hath  ordered  the  warrant  for  passing  the 
said  grant  to  be  drawn.  The  persons  appointed  to  contrive  the 
draught  of  the  warrant  are,  the  Solicitor  General,  Baron  Scroop 
of  the  treasury,  and  my  very  good  friend  Mr.  Hutcheson.  You 
must  know  that,  in  July  last,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  had 
named,  commissioners  for  taking  an  estimate  of  the  value  and 
quantity  of  the  crown-lands  in  St.  Christopher's,  and  for  re- 
ceiving proposals  either  for  selling  or  farming  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Their  report  is  not  yet  made ;  and  the 
treasury  were  of  opinion  they  could  not  make  a  grant  to  us  till 
such  time  as  the  whole  were  sold  or  farmed  pursuant  to  such  re- 
port. But  the  point  I  am  now  labouring  b,  to  have  it  done 
without  delay.  And  how  this  may  be  done  without  embarrassjng 
the  treasury  iti  their  after-disposal  of  the  whole  lands,  was  this 
day  the  subject  of  a  conference  between  the  Solicitor  General, 
Mr.  Hutcheson,  and  myself.  The  method  agreed  on  is,  by  a 
rent  charge  on  the  whole  crown-lands,  redeemable  on  the  crown's 
paying  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  tlie  use  of  the  President  and 
fellows  of  St.  Paul's,  and  their  successors.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
hath  signified  that  he  hath  no  objection  to  thb  mediod;  and  I 
doubt  not  Baron  Scroop  will  agree  to  it:  by  which  means  tlie 
grant  may  be  passed  before  the  meeting  of  parliament;  after 
which  we  may  prepare  to  set  out  on  our  voyage  in  April.  I 
have  unawares  run  into  this  long  account,  because  you  desired  to 
know  how  the  affair  of  Bermuda  stood  at  present. 

Ex.  13. — Feb.  27,  1727.  My  going  to  Bermuda  I  cannot 
positively  say  when  it  will  be.  I  have  to  do  with  very  busy  peo- 
ple at  a  very  busy  time.  I  hope  nevertheless  to  have  all  that 
business  completely  finished  in  a  few  weeks. 

Ex.  14. — April  11,  1727.  Now  I  mention  my  coming  to 
Ireland,  I  must  earnestly  desire  you  by  all  means  to  keep  this  a 
secret  from  every  individual  creature.  I  cannot  justly  say  what 
time  (probably  some  time  next  month)  I  shall  be  there,  or  how 
long ;  but  find  it  necessary  to  be  there  to  transact  matters  with 
one  or  two  of  my  associates,  whom  yet  I  would  not  have  kaow 
of  my  coming  till  I  am  on  the  spot ;  and  for  several  reasons  am 
determined  to  keep  myself  as  secret  and  concealed  as  possible  all 
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tbe  time  I  am  ita  Ireland.  Id  order  to  tibis,  I  make  it  my  re- 
quest that  you  will  hire  for  me  an  entire  house,  as  neat  and  con- 
venieot  as  you  can  get,  somewhere  within  a  mile  of  Dublin,  for 
half  a  year.  But  what  I  principally  desire  is,  that  it  be  m  no 
town  or.  village,  but  in  some  quiet  piivate  place,  out  of  the  way 
of  roads,  or  street,  or  observation.  1  would  have  it  hired  with 
necessary  furniture  for  kitchen,  a  couple  of  chambers,  and  a  par- 
lour. At  the  same  time  I  must  desire  you  to  hire  an  honest  maid- 
servant who  can  keep  it  clean,  and  dress  a  plain  bit  of  meat :  a 
mao-servant  I  shall  bring  with  me.  You  may  do  all  this  either 
in  your  own  name,  or  as  for  a  friend  of  yours,  one  Mr.  Brown 
(for  that  is  the  name  I  shall  assume),  and  let  me  know  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  are  several  litde  scattered  houses  with  gar- 
dens about  Clontarf,  Rathfaniham,^  8cc.  I  remember  particu- 
larly the  old  castle  of  Rathmines,  and  a  little  white  house  upon 
the  hills  by  itself  beyond  the  old  men's  hospital ;  likewise  in  the 
outgoings  or  fields  about  St.  Kevin's,  &c.  In  short,  in  any 
snug  private  place  witliin  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  town.  I  would 
have  a  bit  of  a  garden  to  it,  no  matter  what  sort.  Mind  this,  and 
you  will  oblige  yours. 

Es.  15. — May  20,  1727.  I  would  by  all  means  have  a  place 
secured  for  me  by  the  end  of  June :  it  may  be  taken  only  for  three 
months.  I  am,  God  be  praised,  very  near  concluding  the  crown 
grant  to  our  college,  having  got  over  all  difficulties  and  obstruc-* 
tbns,  which  were  not  a  few.     I  conclude  in  great  haste  yours. 

Ex.  16.— June  13,  1727.  Poor  Caldwell's  death  I  had 
beard  of  two  or  three  posts  before  I  received  your  letters.  Had 
he  lived,  his  life  would  not  have  been  agreeable.  He  was  forced 
for  retreat  and  study,  but  of  late  was  grown  fond  of  the  world  am} 
getting  into  business. — A  house  between  Dublin  and  Drumcoo^ 
dra  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of:  the  situation  is  too  public, 
and  what  I  chiefly  rq;ard  is  privacy.  I  like  the  situation  of 
Lord's  house  much  better,  and  have  only  one  objection  to  it, 
which  is  your  saying  he  intends  to  use  some  part  of  it  himself: 
for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  view  of  being  quite  con- 
cealed^ and  the  more  so  because  Lord  knows  me,  which  of  all 
things  is  what  I  would  avoid.  His  house  and  price  would  suit 
me*  If  you  can  get  such  another  quite  lo  myself,  snug,  private, 
and  clean,  with  a  stable,  I  shall  not  matter  whether  it  be  painted 
or  no,  or  how  it  is  furnished,  provided  it  be  clean  and  warm.  I 
aim  at  nothing  magnificent  or  grand  (as  you  term  it),  whicB  might 
probably  defeat  my  purpose  of  contiuu'mg  concealed. 
VOL.   1.  d 
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£r*  17^ — June  15, 17t7.  Yesterday  we  had  an-aoeoiiot  of 
King  Geoi^'s  death.  This  day  King  George  II.  was  proclainK 
ed.  All  the  world  here  are  in  a  hurry,  and  I  as  much  as  any 
body,  our  grant  being  defeated  by  the  King's  dying  before  the 
broad  seal  was  annexed  to  it,  in  order  to  which  it  was  passing 
du^ugb  the  oflkes.  I  have  la  met  d  boire  again.  You  shaU 
hear  from  me  when  I  know  more.  At  present  1  am  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  take. 

Ex.  17. — June  27,  17^*  In  a  former  letter,  I  gave  yon  to 
know  that  my  aflairs  were  unraTelled  by  the  death  of  his  Majesty* 
I  am  now  beginning  on  a  new  foot>  and  with  good  hopes  of  suc- 
oess.  The  warrant  for  our  grant  had  been  signed  by  the  king^ 
countersigned  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  passed  the  At- 
torney General :  bere  it  stood,  when  the  express  came  of  the 
King's  death.  A  new  warrant  is  now  preparing,  which  must  be 
signed  by  his  present  Majesty  in  order  lo  a  patent's  passing  the 
broad  seal.  As  soon  as  this  afiair  is  finished,  I  propose  going  to 
Irdancf. 

Ex.  18. — July  6,  1727.  I  have  obtained  a  new  warrant  for 
a  grant,  signed  by  his  present  Majesty,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  my  friends,  who  thought  nothing  could  be  expected  of 
that  kind  in  this  great  hurry  of  business.  As  soon  as  this  grant, 
which  is  of  the  same  import  with  that  begun  by  his  late  Majesty, 
hath  passed  the  oflices  and  seals,  I  propose  to  execute  my  design 
of  going  to  Ireland. 

£i.  19*— July  21,  1727*  My  grant  is  now  got  further  than 
where  it  was  at  die  time  of  the  King's,  death.  I  am  in  hopes  the 
broad  seal  ^ill  soon  be  put  to  it,  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order 
thereto  being  only  matter  of  form :  so  that  I  propose  setting  out 
fW>m  hence  in  a  fortn^ht*s  time.  When  I  set  out,  I  shall  write 
at  the  same  time  to  tell  you  of  it.  1  know  not  whether  I  shdl 
stay  longer  than  a  month  on  that  side  of  the  water:  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  want  the  country  lodging  I  desired  you  to  procure  for 
a  longer  dme.  Do  not  therefore  take  it  for  raorethan  a  month, 
if  that  can  be  done.  I  remember  certain  remote  suburbe  called 
IMmlico  and  Dolphin's  bam,  but  know  not  where  about  they  lie. 
If  either  6f  them  be  situate  in  a  private  pleasant  place,  and  wy, 
near  the  fields,  I  should  dierein  like  a  first  floor,  in  a  dean  house 
(I  desire  no  inore)  ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a  bit  of  a 
garden,  where  I  had  the  liberty  to  walk.  This  I  mention  in  case 
my  former  desire  cannot  be  conveniently  answered  for  so  short  a 
time  as  a  mondi ;  and  if  I  may  judge  at  this  distance,  those  placei 
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I M  pmate  aft  a  house  in  tke  eountiy.  For  jou  must  know, 
wliatl  daeflj  aimat  is  secrecy.  This  makes  »e  uqeasy  to  find 
diat  tbeie  hath  been  a  report  spread  among  some  of  my  firienda 
in  Dublin  of  my  des^ning  to  go  over.  I  cannot  account  for  this, 
beliefing,  after  the  precautions  I  had  given  you,  that  you  would 
not  mention  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  mortal. 

Ex.  eo.^Feb.  £0,  1728,  Ineednot  repeattoyou what  Itold 
you  here  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  my  raisii^  all  the  money 
posable  against  my  voyage,  which,  God  willing,  X  shall  begin  in 
May,  whatever  you  may  hear  suggested  to  die  contrary;  thouf^ 
you  need  not  mention  this.  I  propose  to  set  out  for  Ddblia 
about  a  mondi  hence :  but  of.  this  you  must  not  give  the  least 
intimation  to  any  body.  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  look  out  at 
leisure  a  convenient  lodging  for  me  in  or  about  Church-street,  or 
such  other  place  as  you  shall  think  the  most  retired. — I  do  not 
design  to  be  known  when  I  am  in  Ireland. 

Ex.  21. — April  6,  1728.  I  have  been  detained  from  my 
journey  pardy  in  expectation  of  Dr.  Clayton's  coming,  vrfio  was 
doing  bosiiiess  in  Lancashire,  and  pardy  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
cessive rains.  The  Doctor  hatii  been  several  days  in  town,  and 
we  have  had  so  much  rain  that  probably  it  will  be  soon  over,  i 
am  therefore  daily  expecting  to  set  out,  all  things  b^ng  provided. 
Now  it  is  of  all  things  my  earnest  desire  (and  for  very  good  rea- 
sons) not  to  have  it  known  that  I  am  in  Dublm.  Speak  not, 
therefore,  one  sylUble  of  it  to  any  mortal  whatsoever.  When  I 
formerly  desired  you  to  take  a  place  for  me  near  the  town,  you 
gave  out  that  yon  were  loddng  for  a  retired  lodgmg  for  a  friend 
of  yours ;  upon  which  every  body  sunnised  me  to  be  the  parson, 
1  must  beg  you  not  to  act  in  the  like  manner  now,  but  to  take 
for  me  an  entire  house  m  your  own  name,  and  as  for  yourself: 
for,  all  things  considered,  I  am  determined  upon  a  whole  house, 
widi  no  mortal  in  it  but  a  maid  of  your  own  putting,  who  is  to 
look  on  herself  as  your  servant  Let  there  be  two  bed-diambers, 
one  for  you,  another  fyr  me;  and  as  you  like  you  may  ever  and 
anon  lie  there.  I  would  have  the  house,  with  necessary  fturni- 
tnre,  taken  by  the  month  (or  otherwise,  as  you  can),  for  I  pur- 
poee  stayitig  not  beyond  that  time:  and  yet  peihaps  I  may. 
Take  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  think  of  saving  a  wedi's 
lure  by  leaving  it  to  do  when  I  am  there.  Dr.  Clayton  thinks 
(and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion)  tliat  a  convenient  place  may  be 
found  in' the  further  end  of  Great- Britain  street,  or  Ballibough- 
bri^e — by  aU  means  beyond  Thomson^s,  the  Fellow^s.    Let 
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me  entreat  you  to  fay  nothing  of  this  to  any  body,  but  to  do  the 
thing  directly:  In  this  afiair  I  consider  convenience  more  than 
expense,  and  would  of  all  things  (cost  what  it  will)  have  a  proper 
place  in  a  retired  situation,  where  1  may  have  access  to  fields  and 
aweet  air,  provided  against  the  moment  I  arrive.  1  am  inclined 
to  think,  one  may  be  better  concealed  in  the  outermost  skirt  of 
the  suburbs^  than  in  the  country,  or  within  the  town.  Wherefore 
if  you  cannot  be  accommodated  where  I  mention,  inquire  in 
aome  other  skirt  or  remote  suburb.  A  house  quite  detached  in 
the  country  I  should  have  no  objection  to,  provided  you  judge 
.  that  I  shall  not  be  liable  to  discovery  in  it.  The  place  called 
Bermuda  I  ani  utterly  against.  Dear  Tom,  do  this  matter  clean- 
ly and  cleverly,  without  waiting  for  further  advice.  You  see  I 
am  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  expense*  To  the  person  from 
whom  you  hire  it  (whom  alone  I  would  have  you  speak  of  it  to) 
it  will  not  seem  strange  you  should  at  this  time  of  the  year  be  de- 
•nx>u8,  for  your  own  convenience  or  health,  to  have  a  place  in  a 
free  and  open  air.  If  you  cannot  get  a  house  without  taking  it 
for  a  longer  time  than  a  month,  take  it  at  such  the  shortest  time 
it  can  be  let  for,  with  agreement  for  further  continuing  in  case 
there  be  occasion. — Mr.  Madden,  who  witnesses  the  letter  of 
attorney,  is  now  going  to  Ireland.  He  is  a  clergyman,  and 
man  of  estate  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Ex.  22. — Gravesend,  Sept.  5,  1728.  To-morrow,  with 
God^s  blessing,  I  set  sail  for  Rhode-island,  ^ith  my  wife  and  a 
friend  of  her's,  my  Lady  Hancock's  daughter,  who  bears,  ua 
company.  I  am  married  since  I  saw  you,  to  Miss  Forster, 
daughter  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  whose  humour  and  turn  of 
mind  pleasea  me  beyond  any  thing  I  knew  in  her  whole  sex. 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Smilert,  go  with  us  on  this 
voyage:  we  are  now  altogether  at  Gravesend,  and  engaged  in 
one  view.  When  my  next  rents  are  paid,  I  must  desire  you  to 
inquire  for  my  cousin  Richard  Berkeley,*  who  was  bred  a  pub- 
lic notary  (I  suppose  he  may  by  that  time  be  out  of  his  appreo- 

^  This  act  of  goodness  to  a  poor  relation  being  a  matter  altogether  of 
a  private  nature,  tlie  editor  was  not  sure  whether  heoaght  to  bav^cooH 
munioated  it  to  the  public.  Certainly  it  w  not  given  as  an  uncommon  fea- 
ture in  our  Author's  character,  that  he  should  be  liberal  to  his  relations : 
bis  letters  furnish  many  proofs  of  his  generosity.  But  the  reader  win  be 
pleased  to  recollect  the  time  when  this  young  man*s  wants  were  at- 
tended ta-4he  whole  soul  of  the  Bermuda  projector  on  the  stretch  to  at- 
tain, what  after  so  many  obstmctioos  seemed  at  last  to  be  within  his  grasp. 
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ticesfaip),  and  give  him  twenty  moidores  n»  a  present  from  iqe 
towards  helping  him  on  his  beginning  the  world.  I  believe  I 
shall  have  occasion  for  six  hundred  pounds  English  before  thb 
year's  income  is  paidl  by  the  farmers  of  my  deanery.  I  must 
therefore  desire  you  to  speak  to  Mess.  Swiift,  8lc.  to  give  roe, 
credit  for  said  sum  in  London  about  three  months  hence,  in 
case  I  have  occasion  to  draw  for  it,  and  I  shall  willingly  pay  their 
customary  interest  for  the  same  till  the  farmers  pay  it  to  them, 
which  I  hope  you  will  order  punctually  to  be  done  by  the  ikjst  of 
June.  Direct  for  me  tn  Rhode-island,  and  ^close  your  letter  in 
a  cover  to  Thomas  Corbet,  esq.  at  the  Admiralty^ffice  in  Lon- 
don, who  will  always  forward  my  letters  by  the  first  opportunity. 
Adieu:  I  write  in  great  haste.  A  copy  of  my  charter  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Ward  by  Dr.  Clayton :  if  it  be  not  arrived,  when  you  go 
to  London,  write  out  of  the  charter  the  clause  relatmg  to  my  ab- 
sence.    Adieu  once  more. 

Ex.  23.— Newport  in  Rhode-bland,  April  24,  1729.  I  can 
by  this  time  say  something  to  you,  from  my  own  experience,  of 
this  place  and  people.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  mixed  kind^ 
consisting  of  many  sects  and  subdivisions  of  sects.  Here  are 
four  sorts  of  anabaptist;s,  besides  presbyterians,  quakers,  inde- 
pendents, and  many  of  no  profession  at  all.  Notwithstanding  so 
many  differences,  here  are  fewer  quarrels  about  religion  than  else- 
where, the  people  living  peaceably  wjth  their  neighbours  of  what^ 
soever  persuasion.  \I'hey  al)  agree  in  one  point,  that  the  church 
of  England  is  the  second  best.  The  climate  is  like  that  of  Italy, 
and  not  at  all  colder  in  the  winter  than  I  have  known  it  every 
where  north  of  Rome.  The  spring  is  late :  but  to  make  amends, 
they  assure  me  the  autumns  are  the  finest  and  longest  in  thp 
world  ;  and  the  summers  are  much  pleasanter  than  those  of  Italy 
by  all  accounts,  forasmuch  as  the  grass  continues  green,  vvhich  k 
doth  not  there.  This  island  is  pleasantly  laid  out  in  hills  and . 
▼ales  and  rising  grounds,  hath  plenty  of  excellent  springs  and  fine 
'  rivulets,  and  many  delightful  landscapes  of  rocks  and  pronionto- 
ries  and  adjacent  lands.  The  provisions  are  very  good ;  so  are 
the  fruits,  which  are  quite  neglected,  thoqgb  vines  sprout  up  of 
themselves  to  an  extraordinary  size,  and  seem  as  natural  to  this 
soil  as  to  any  I  ever  saw.  llie  town  of  Newport  contains  about . 
six  thousand  souls,  and  is  the  most  thriving  flourishing  place  in  all 
America  for  its  bigness.,  It  is  very  pretty,  and  pleasantly  sitii- 
ated.  1  was  never  mor^  agreeably  surprised  than  ^t  the  first  sight 
of  the. town  and  its  harbour.     I  could  give  you  some  hints  thft 
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may  be  of  use  to  you,  if  you  were  disposed  to  take  advice :  but  of 
all  men  in  the  worid  I  never  fotnid  encouragement  to  give  you 
any. — I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  or  any  of  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land or  Irehmd,  which  makes  me  suspect  my  letters  were  in  one 
of  the  vessels  that  were  vnrecked.  I  write  in  great  haste,  and 
have  no  time  to  say  a  word  to  my  brother  Robin :  let  him  know 
we  are  in  good  health.  Take  care  that  my  draughts  are  ddy  ho- 
Doiiredy  which  is  of  the  greatest  importiUice  to  my  credit  here; 
and  iS4t  can  serve  you  in  these  parts^  you  may  command  yours,  &c. 

Ex.24. — Newport  in  Rhode-bland,  June  \%  17^9*  Being 
informed  that  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  is  on  the  point  of  going 
for  Ireland,  1  would  not  omk  writing  to  you.  The  winter,  it 
must  be  flowed,  was  much  sharper  than  the  usual  vmters  in  Ire- 
land, but  not  at  dl  sharper  than  I  have  known  them  in  Italy. 
To  make  amends,  the  summer  is  exceeding  delightful :  and  if  the 
spring  begins  late,  the  autumn  ends  proportionably  later  dian 
vvidi  you,  and  is  said  to  be  die  finest  in  the  world.  I  snatch  this 
moment  to  write,  and  have  time  only  to  add  that  I  have  got  a 
son,  who,  I  thank  God,  is  likely  to  live. — I  find  it  hath  been  re- 
ported in  Ireland,  that  we  purpose  settling  here :  I  must  desire 
you  to  discountenance  any  such  report.  The  truth  is,  if  the 
King's  bounty  were  paid  in,  and  the  charter  could  be  removed 
hither,  I  should  like  it  better  than  Bermuda.  But  if  this  were 
mentioned  before  the  payment  of  said  money,  it  might  perhaps 
hinder  it,  and  defeat  all  our  designs.  As  to  what  you  say  of  Ha- 
milton's proposal,  I  can  only  answer  at  present  by  a  question, 
viz.  whether  it  be  possible  for  me  iu  my  absence  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  die  deanery  of  Dromore  ?  Desire  him  to  make 
that  fcini  clear,  and  you  shall  hear  further  from  me. 

Ex.  25. — Rhode-island,  March  9,  1730.  My  situation  hath 
been  so  uncertain,  and  is  like  to  continue  so  till  I  am  clear  about 
the  receipt  of  his  Majest/s  bounty,  and  in  consequence  thereof, 
of  the  determination  (rf  my  associates,  that  you  are  not  to  wonder 
at  my  having  given  no  categorical  answer  to  the  proposal  you 
made  m  relation  to  Hamilton's  deanery,  which  his  death  hath  put 
an  end  to.  If  I -had  returned,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  under 
some  temptation  to  have  changed.  But  as  my  design  still  con^^ 
tinues  to  wait  the  event,  and  go  to  Bermuda  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
associates  and  money,  which  my  friends  are  now  soliciting  in 
London,  I  shall  in  sudi  case  persist  in  my  first  resolution  of  not 
holding  any  deanery  beyond  the  limited  time. — I  live  here  upon 
l?tpd  that  X  have  purchased,  and  in  a  farm-house  Aat  I  have  buiU 
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m  this  ithiid :  it  is  fit  for  cows  and  di«ep,  aod  maj  be  of  good 
use  b  supplying  our  college  at  Bermuda.  Among  my  delays 
and  difiq[>pointineQts  I  thank  God  I  have  two  domestic  comforts 
that  are  very  agreeable^  my  wife  and  my  little  son,  bodi  which 
exceed  my  expectations,  and  fully  answer  all  my  wishes. — 
Messrs.  James,  Dalton,  and  Smikrt,  8cc«  are  at  Boston,  and 
have  been  there  these  four  months.  My  wife  and  I  abide  by 
Rhode-island,  preferring  quiet  and  solitude  to  the  noise  of  a 
great  town,  notwithstanding  all.the  solicitations  that  bave  been 
used'to  draw  us  thither. — I  have  desired  Mac  Manus,  in  netter 
to  Dr.  Ward,  tp  allow  twenty  pounds  per  ann.  for  me  towards 
die  poor-house  now  on  foot  for  clergym^'s  widows  in  the  dio<;ess  . 
ofD^. 

JSar.  €t6.«— Rhode^isUmd,  May  7, 1 730*  Last  week  I  recttved 
a  packet  from  you  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia^  the  postage 
whereof  amouaied  to  above  four  pounds  of  d^  country  money. 
1  thank  yon  for  die  enclosed  pamphlet,*  which  in  the  mam  1 
dunk  veiy  seasonable  and  useful.  It  seems  to  me  diat,  in  con>- 
puting  the  sum  total  of  die  loss  by  absentees,  you  have  exteodsd 
some  articles  beyond  their  due  prc^MMrtion— e.  g.  when  you  charge 
die  wlide  income  of  occasicMnl  absentees  in  Ae  diird  class ;  and 
dwt  yon^have  charged  some  articles  twic&^-«f  •  g.  when  you  make 
distinct  articles  for  lawsuits  9000/.  and  for  attendance  on  em- 
^oyments  and  other  business  8000/.  both  whidi  seem  already 
charged  in  the  third  class.  The  tax  you  propose  seems  viery  rea- 
sooaUe,  and  I  wish  it  may  take  effect  for  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom^ which  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  it  can  be  brought  about. 
That  it  would  be  the  interest  of  Englaad  to  allow  a  free  trade  to 
Irelaiid,  I  have  been  thoroughly  convinced,  ever  since  my  being 
m  Italy  and  talking  vrith  the  merchants  there ;  and  have  upon  all 
occasions  endeavoured  to  ^convince  Enj^b  gendemen  diereof, 
and  have  ooovinced  some  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  and  I 
remember  to  have  discoursed  with  you  at  large  upon  the  subject 
vrti^i  I  was  last  in  Dublin.  Your  hints  for  setting  up  new  ma- 
nufectures  seem  reasonable  t  but  the  spirit  of  projecting  is  low 
in  Ireland* — Now  as  to  my  own  affair,  I  must  tell  you  I  have 
no.  intention  of  condnuing  in  these  parts,  but  in  order  to  setde  the 
college  his  Majesty  hath  be^  pleased  to  foynd  in  Bermuda :  and 
I  want  only  the  payment  of  the  King's  grant  to  transport  myself 

*  Mr.  Prior*s  celebrated  Liit  of  the  Abteniees  cf  Ireiand^  pnbliilied 
in  1730. 
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and  famfly  thither.  1  am  now  employing  the  interest  of  my 
friends  in  England  for  that  purpose,  and  I  have  wrote  in  the  most 
pressing  manner  either  to  get  the  money  paid^  or  at  least  such  an 
authentic  answer  as  I  may  count  upon  and  may  direct  me  what 
course  I  am  to  take.  Dr.  Clayton  indeed  hath  wrote  me  word, 
that  he  hadi  been  informed  by  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  it  from  a  very  great  man,  that  the  money  will  not  be  paid. 
But  I  cannot  think  a  hearsay  at  second  or  third  hand  to  be  a  pro- 
per answer  for  me  to  act  upon.  I  have  therefore  suggested  to 
^e  iToctor,  that  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to  go  himself  to  the 
treasury  widi  the  letters  patent  containing  the  grant  in  his  hands, 
and  there  make  his  demand  in  form.  I  have  also  wrote  to  otherd 
to  use  their  interest  at  court;  though  indeed  one  would  have 
thou^t  all  solicitation  at  an  end  when  once  1  had  obtuned  a  grant 
under  his  Majesty's  hand  and  the  broad  seal  of  England.  As  to 
my  own  going  to  London  and  soliciting  in  person,  I  thinjfi  it  rea- 
sonable first  to  see  what  my  friends  can  do ;  and  the  rather  be- 
cause I  sliall  have  small  hopes  that  my  solicitation  will  be  re- 
garded more  than  theirs.  Be  assured  I  long  to  know  the  upshot 
of  this  matter,  and  that  upon  an  explicit  refusal  I  am  determined 
to  return  home,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  my  thoughts  to  continue 
abroad  and  hold  my  deanery.  It  is  well  known  to  many  coBsi« 
derable  persons  in  England,  that  I  might  have  had  a  dispensatioa 
for*  holding  it  in  my  absence  during  life,  and  that  I  was  much 
pressed  to  it ;  but  I  resolutely  declined  it ;  and  if  our  college  had 
taken  place  as  soon  as  I  once  hoped  it  would,  I  should  have  re- 
signed before  this  time.  A  little  after  my  coming  to  this  island^ 
I  entertained  some  thoughts  of  applying  to  his  Majesty  (when 
Dr.  Clayton  had  received  the  20,000/.)  to  translate  our  college 
hither;  but  have  since  seen  cause  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
that  matter.  I  do  assure  you  bond  fide  that  I  have  no  intention 
to  stay  here  longer  than  I  can  get  an  authentic  answer  from  the 
government,  which  1  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  expect 
this  summer :  for,  upon  all  private  accounts,  1  should  like  Derry 
better  than  New  England.  As  to  my  being  in  this  island,  I  think 
J  have  already  informed  you  that  I  have  been  at  very  great  ex- 
pense in  purchasing  land  and  stock  here,  which  might  supply 
the  defects  of  Bermuda  iii  yielding  those  provisions  to  our  col*' 
lege,  thp  want  of  which  Was  made  a  principal  objection  against 
its  situation  in  that  island.  To  conclude,  as  I  am  here  in  order 
to  execute  a  design  addressed  h)r  by  parliament,  and  set  on  foot 
by  his  Majesty's  royal  charter,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  wait  the 
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evcftit,  whatever  course  m  taken  in  Ireland  about  my  deanery.  I 
have  wrote  to  both  die  Bbhops  of  Raphoe  and  Derry :  but  let- 
ters,  it  seems,  are  of  uncertain  passage :  your  last  was  half  a  year 
in  comii^,  and  I  have  had  some  a  year  after  their  date,  though 
often  in  two  or  three  months,  and  sometimes  less.  I  must  desire 
you  to  present  my  duty  to  both  their  Lordships,  and  acquaint 
them  with  what  I  have  now  wrote  to  you^  in  answer  to  the  kind 
message  from  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  conveyed  by  your  hands, 
for  which  pray  return  my  huknble  dianks  to  his  Lordship.  My 
wife  gives  her  service  to  you.  She  hath  been  lately  ill  of  a  mia- 
caniage,  but  is  now,  I  thaniL  God,  recovered.  Our  little  son  is  / 
great  joy  to  us :  we  are  such  fools  as  to  think  him  the  most  per-  >^ 
feet  thing  in  its  kind  that  we  ever  saw. 

Ex.  27. — Newport,  July  20, 1 730.  SinCe  my  last  of  May  7, 
I  have  not  had  one  line  from  the  persons  to  whom  I  had  wrote 
to  make  the  last  histances  for  the  20,000/.  This  I  impute  to  ^ii 
accident  that  we  hear  happened  to  a  man-of-war,  as  it  was  com- 
ity down  the  river  bound  for  Boston,  M'here  it  was  expected 
some  months  ago,  and  is  now  daily  looked  for  with  the  new  go- 
vernor. The  newspapers  of  last  February  mentioned  Dr.  Clay- 
ton's being  made  bishop.  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  preferment, 
smce  I  doubt  we  are  not  likely  to  see  him  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

The  settlement  of  affairs  with  his  fellorxhexecutor  Mr.  Mar- 
skal,  with  a  Mr.  Pariinton  Fanhomrighy  and  mth  the  creditors 
of  Mrs,  Esther  Fanhomrighy  in  Londoriy  involved  our  author 
in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  near  four  years.  His  letters  to 
Mr.  r.  Prior  are  full  of  this  business,  which  cannot  at  this  day 
be  interesting  to  any  body.  It  is  thought,  proper  however  to 
subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  them,  as  a  proof  how  strongly  he 
fdt  this  embarrassment  in  the  midst  of  his  Bermuda  project. 

Ex.  28. — London,  Dec.  8,  1724.  Provided  yon  bring  my 
affiur  with  Partinton  to  a  complete  issue  before  Christmas-day 
come  twelvemonth,  by.  reference  or  otherwise,  that  I  may  have 
my  dbidend,  whatever  it  is,  clear,  I  do  hereby  promise  you  to 
increase  die  premium  I  promised  you  before  by  its  fifth  part, 
whatever  it  amounts  to. 

Ex.  29. — July  20,  172.5.  Our  Soudi-sea  stock  is  confirmed 
to  be  what  I  already  informed  you,  880/.  somewhat  more  or  less. 
Bat  before  you  get  Partinton  and  Marshal  to  sign  the  letters  of 
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attorney  or  make  tbe  probates^  nay  before  you  tell  tbem  of  the 
value  of  the  subscribed  annuities;  you  should  by  all  means,  in  my 
opinion,  insist^  <^^i79  &^<1  secure  two  points :  firsts  that  Partin- 
'  ton  should  consent  to  a  partition  of  this  stock,  &c.  which  I  be- 
lieve he  cannot  deny :  secondly,  that  Marshal  should  engage  not 
to  touch  one  penny  of  it  till  all  debts  on  this  side  the  water  are 
satisfied.  I  even  desire  you  would  take  ad? ice,  apd  legally  se- 
cure it  in  such  sort  that  he  may  not  touch  it  if  he  would,  till  the 
said  debts  are  paid.  It  would  be  the  wrongest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  give  roe  the  greatest  pain  possible  to  diink,  we  did 
not  administer  in  the  justest  sense.  Whatever  therefore  appears 
to  be  due,  let  it  be  instantly  paid :  here  is  money  sufficient  to  do 
it.  I  must  therefore  entreat  you  once  for  all  to  clear  up  and 
i^ee  with  Marshal  what  is  due,  and  then  make  an  end  by  pay- 
ing that  which  it  is  a  shame  was  not  paid  sooner.  For  God^s 
sake  adjust,  finish,  conclude  any  way  with  Partinton ;  for  at  the 
Tate  we  have  gone  on  these  two  years,  we  may  go  on  twenty.  In 
your  next  let  me  know  what  you  have  proposed  to  him  and  Mar- 
shal, and  how  they  relish  it.  I  hoped  to  have  been  in  Dublin  by 
this  time ;  but  business  grows  out  of  business.  P.  S.  Bermuda 
prospers. 

Ex.  50.r-October  16,  17^-  I  beg  you  will  lose  no  mot« 
^lime,  but  take  proper  methods  out  of  hand  for  selling  the  S.  S. 
stock  and  annuities.  I  have  very  good  reason  to  apprehend  they 
^iil  sink  in  their  value,  and  desire  you  to  let  Vanhomi^h  Par- 
tinton and  Mr.  Marshal  know  as  much.  The  less  there  is  to  be 
expected  from  them,  the  more  I  must  hope  from  you.  I  know 
not  bow  to  move  them  at  this  distance  but  by  you ;  and  if  what 
I  have  already  said  will  not  do^  I  profess  myself  to  be  at  a  loss 
for  words  to  move  you.  You  have  told  me  Partinton  was  wil- 
ing to  refer  matters  to  an  arbitration,  but  not  of  lawyers ;  and 
that  Marshal  would  refer  them  only  to  lawyers.  For  my  part, 
rather  than  iail,  I  am  for  referring  them  to  any  honest  knowing 
person  or  persons,  whether  lawyers  or  not  lawyers ;  and  if  M. 
Jwill  not  come  into  this^  I  desire  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  oblige 
him,  either  by  persuasion  or  otherwise :  particularly  represent  to 
jUm  my  resolution  of  going  (with  God's  blessmg)  in  Afwil  next 
U>  Bermudai  which  will  probably  make  it  his  interest  to  com- 
promise matters  out  of  hand.  But  if  he  will  not,  agree  if  pos- 
sible with  P.  to  force  him  to  compliance  in  putting  an  end  to 
our  disputes. 

Ex.^i. — Dec.  2, 1725.    I  must  repeat  to  you  that  1  earnestly 
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wish  to  see  dmigs  brought  to  some  conchisibn  with  Partmioo . 
Dear  Tom,  it  requires  some  address,  diHgence,  and  management^ 
to  bring  busbess  of  this  kind  to  an  issue,  which  shouM  not  seem 
impossible^  considering  it  can  be  none  of  our  interests  to  spend 
our  lives  and  substance  in  law.  I  am  wiliitig  to  refer  things  to  an 
arbitration,  eten  not  of  lawyers.  Pray  push  &is  point,  and  let 
me  hear  from  you  upon  it. 

Ex.  32. — Dec.  1 1,  1725.  It  is  now  near  three  months  smce 
I  toM  you  there  were  strong  reasons  for  haste  [in  se&mg  the  S.  S. 
stock],  and  these  reasons  grow  etery  moment  stronger.  I  need 
say  no  more ;  I  can  say  no  more  to  you. 

Ex.  33. — Dec.  30,  1725.  I  am  exceedingly  plagued  by  these 
creditors,  add  am  qitite  tired  and  ashamed  of  repeating  the  same 
answer  to  diem,  thit  I  expect  ev^  post  to  hear  what  Mr.  Mar- 
dal  and  you  Ihmk  of  their  pretensions,  and  that  then  they  AM  be 
paid.  It  is  DOW  a  ftdl  twelvembirth  that  I  have  been  expecting 
to  bear  from  you  on  this  head,  and  expecting  in  vain.  I  shall 
therefore  expect  no  longer,  nor  hope  or  d^ire  to  know  what  Mr^ 
Marshal  thinks,  but  only  what  you  think,  or  what  appears  to  yoi^ 
by  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's  papers  and  accounts,  lliis  is  what 
solely  depends  on  you,  what  I  sued  for  several  months  ago,  ancj 
what  you  promised  to  send  me  an  account  of  long  before  this 
time. 

Ex.  34. — ^Jan.  20,  1726.  I  am  worried  to  death  by  ciedi- 
tors:  I  see  nothing  done^  neither  towards  clearing  their  accounts, 
9or  settling  the  ^ects  here,  nor  finishing  afiairs  with  Partinton, 
I  am  at  an  end  of  my  patience,  and  almost  of  ray  wits.  My 
coockuion  is,  not  to  wait  a  moment  longer  for  Marshal,  nor  to 
have  (tf  possiUe)  any  further  regard  to  him,  but  to  settle  all  things 
widKmt  him,  and  whether  he  will  or  no.  How  far  this  is  prac- 
ticable, you  w9I  know  by  consulting  an  able  lawyer.  I  have 
aonie  confused  notion  tfiat  one  executor  may  act  by  himself;  but 
how  for,  and  in  what  case,  you  will  thoroughly  be  informed.  It 
is  an  infinite  shame  diat  the  debts  here  are  not  cleared  up  and 
paid.  I  have  borne  the  shock  and  importunity  of  creditors  above 
a  twdvemondi,  and  am  never  the  nearer — ^bave  nodiing  new  to 
say  to  them  :  judge  you  what  I  feeU  But  I  have  already  said 
all  that  can  be  said  on  this  head.  It  is  also  no  small  disappomt- 
nent  to  find  Aat  we  have  been  near  three  years  doing  nothing  with 
respect  to  bringing  things  to  a  condunon  with  Partinton.  Is 
ih&re  no  way  of  malang  a  separate  agreement  with  himf  Is 
diere  no  way  of  prevai&ng  with  him  to  consent  to  the  sale  of  the 
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reversion  i  Let  me  entreat  you  to  proceed  mrith  t  litde  manage- 
ment and  dispatch  in  these  matters,  and  inform  yourself  particu- 
larly wbedier  I  may  not  come  to  a  reference  or  arbitration  with 
P.  even  though  M.  should  be  against  it?  whether  I  may  not 
take  steps  that  may  compel  M.  to  an  agreement?  what  is  the 
practised  method,  when  one  of  two  executors  is  negligent  or  un- 
reasonable ?  In  a  word,  whether  an  end  may  not  be  put  to  these 
matters  one  way  or  other  ?  I  do  not  doubt  your  skill :  I  only 
wish  you  were  as  active  to  serve  an  old  friend  as  I  should  be  ia 
any  affair  of  yours  that  lay  in  my  power. 

Ex.  35. — Sept.  d,  1726.  I  must  desire  you  to  «end  me  in  • 
letter  a  full  state  of  the  particulars  of  our  pretensions  upon  Par- 
tinton,  that  I  may  have  a  view  of  the  several  emoluments  ex- 
pected from  this  suit,  and  the  grounds  of  such  expectation,  these 
affairs  being  at  present  a  little  put  of  my  thoughts ;  that  so  hav- 
ing considered  the  whole,  I  may  take  advice  here,  and  write  there- 
upon to  Marshal,  in  order  to  terminate  that  affair  this  winter,  if 
possible.  It  is  worth  while  to  exert  for  oncci  If  this  be  done, 
the  whole  partition  may  be  made,  and  your  share  distinctly  known 
and  paid  you  between  this  and  Christmas.  But  I  know  it  cannot 
be  done  unless  you  exert.  As  for  M.  I  had  from  the  beginning 
no  opinion  of  him,  no  more  than  you  have ;  otherwisie  I  should 
not  have  troubled  any  body  else. 

Ex.  56. — Nov.  12,  1726.  1  have  writ  to  you  often  for  cer- 
tain eclaircissements  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  settle 
matters  with  the  creditors,  who  importune  me  to  death.  You 
have  no  notion  of  the  misery  I  have  undergone,  and  do  daily  un- 
dergo on  that  account.  For  God's  sake  disembrangle  these  mat- 
ters, that  I  may  once  be  at  ease  to  mind  my  other  afiieiirs  of  the 
college,  which  are  enough  to  employ  ten  persons.  I  will  not  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  in  my  former  letters,  but  hope  for  your 
answer  to  all  the  points  contained  m  them,  and  immediately  to 
what  relates  to  dispatching  the  creditors.  I  propose  to  make  a 
purchase  of  land  (which  is  very  dear)  in  Bermuda,  upon  my  first 
going  thither  ;  for  which,  and  fpr  other  occasions,  I  shall  want 
all  the  money  I  can  possibly  raise  against  my  voyage.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  be  a  mighty  service  to  me  if  the  affairs  with  P. 
were  adjusted  this  winter  by  reference  or  compromise.  The 
state  of  all  that  business,  which  I  desired  you  to  send  me,  I  do 
now  again  earnestly  desire.  What  is  doing,  or  has  been  done, 
in  that  matter?  Can  you  contrive  no  way  for  bringing  P.  to  an 
immediate  sale  of  the  remaining  lands  ?    What  is  your  opinion 
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and  advice  upon  the  whole  f  WHkt  prospett  canlbaveiift 
leave  thing9  at  sixes  and  sevens  wheD  I  go  to  another  world, 
seeing  all  nij  remonstrances  even  now  that  I  am  near  at  hand  are 
to  no  purpose?  1  know  money  is  at  present  at  a  very  high  foot 
of  exchange.  I  shall  therefore  wait  a  little,  in  hopes  it  may  be-* 
come  lower :  but  it  will  at  all  events  be  necessary  to  draw  over 
my  money.  I  have  spent  here  a  matter  of  600/.  more  than  you 
know  of,  for  which  I  have  not  yet  drawn  over.  1  had  some  other 
points  to  speak  to,  but  am  cut  short. 

Ex.  37.-— Dec.  1,  1726.  I  have  lately  received  several  let- 
ters of  yours,  which  have  given  me  a  good  deal  of  light  with  re- 
spect to  Mrs.  Vanbomrigh's  affiurs.  But  I  am  so  much  em- 
ployed OB  the  business  of  Bermuda,  that  I  have  hardly  time  to 
mind  any  thing  else.  I  shall  nevertheless  snatch  the  present  mo* 
ment  to  write  you  short  answers  to  the  queries  you  propose.  As 
to  Bermuda,  it  is  now,  &c.  [See  above,  Ex.  19.]  You  also  de- 
sire I  would  speak  to  Ned..  You  nitist  know  Ned  hath  parted 
from  me  ever  since  the  beginning  of  last  July.  I  allowed  him 
«x  shillings  a  week,  beside  his  annual  wages  ;  and  beside  an  en- 
tire livery,' I  gave  him  old  clothes,  H*hich  he  made  a  penny  of. 
But  the  creature  grew  idle  and  worthless  to  a  prodigious  degree : 
he  was  almost  constantly  out  of  the  way  ;  and  when  I  told  him 
of  it,  he  used  to  give  me  warning.  I  bore  with  this  behaviour 
about  nine  months,  and  let  him  know  1  did  it  in  compassion  to 
him,  and  in  hopes  he  would  mend :  but  finding  no  hopes  of  this, 
I  was  forced  at  last  to  discharge  him,  and  take  another,  who  is 
as  dtUgent  as  he  was  negligent.  When  he  parted  from  me,  I 
paid  him  between  six  and  seven  pounds,  which  was  due  to  him, 
and  likewise  gave  him  money  tp  bear  his  charges  to  Ireland, 
whither  he  said  he  was  going.  I  met  him  t'other  day  in  the 
street,*  and  asking  why  he  was  not  gone  to  Ireland  to  his  wife 
and  child,  he  made  answer  that  be  bad  neither  wife  nor  child. 
He  got,  it  seems,  into  another  service  when  he  left  me,  but  con- 
tinued only  a  fortnight  in  it.  The  fellow  is  silly  to  an  incredible 
degree,  and  spoiled  by  good  usage.  I  shall  take  care  the  pic- 
tures be  sold  in  an  auction.  Mr.  Smilert,  whom  I  know  to  be  a 
very  honest  skilful  person  in  his  profession,  will  see  them  put 
kito  an  auc^n  at  the  proper  time,  which  he  tells  me  is  not  till 
the  town  fills  with  company,  ^ibout  the  meeting  of  parliament. — [ 
remembcu*  to  have  told  you  I  could  know  more  of  matters  here 
than  perhaps  people  generally  do.    You  thought  we  did  wroeg 
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tb  sett :  but  Hm  stocks  «re  faUeo,  and  depend  npon  it  they  will 
(all  lower. 

JJier  our  Juthor*s  return  to  Europe j  the  corre^ffondence 
was  renewed  with  Mr.  Pridr.  The  following  extracts  wiU 
continue  Dr.  Berkeley's  history  to  a  late  period  of  Ins  life, 

Ex.  5B.— Green-^treet,  March  \Sy  1733.  I  thank  yoa  for 
the  account  you  sent  me  of  the  houaC)  8cc«  on  Arbor-hiU.  I  ap- 
prove of  that  and  the  terms :  so  you  will  fix  the  agveettient  for 
this  year  to  come  (according  to  the  tenor  of  your  letter)  with 
Mr.  Lesiy,  to  whom  my  humble  service.  I  remember  one  of 
that  name,  a  good  sort  of  man,  a  class  or  two  below  bm  in  the 
college.  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  tlie  whole  year^  commencing 
fix>m  the  26th  instant,  but  cannot  take  the  fumitnre.  Sec.  into  my^ 
charge  till  I  go  over,  which  I  truly  propose  to  do.as  soon  as  my 
wife  is  aUe  to  travel.  She  expects  to  be  brought  to  bed  in  two 
months ;  and  having  had  two  miscaniages,  one  (tf  which  she  was 
extremely  ill  of,  in  Rhode-island,  she  cannot  venture  to  stir  be* 
fore  she  b  delivered.  This  circumstance  not  foreseen ,  occasions 
an  unexpected  delay,  putting  off  to  summer  the  journey  I  pro» 
posed  to  take  in  spring.  I  hope  our  a&ir  with  Partintoa  vrfli 
be  finuhed  this  term.  We  are  here  on  the  eve  ot  great  events,  to* 
morrow  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  pitched  batde  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Er.  39.— March  27,  1733.  Thb  comes  to  desire  you  will 
esert  yourself  on  a  public  account,  which  you  knovr  is  acdng  in 
your  proper  sphere.  It  has  been  represented  here,  that  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  justice  is  much  obstructed 
for  the  want  of  justices  of  the  peace,  which  i84>nly  to  be  remedied 
by  taking  in  dissenters.  A  great  man  hath  spoke  to  me  on  tins 
point.  I  told  him  the  view  of  this  was  plain ;  and  that  in  order 
to  facilitate  this  view  I  suspected  the  account  was  invented,  for 
that  I  did  not  think  it  true.  Depend  upon  it,  better  service  can- 
not be  done  at  present  than  by  putting  diis  matter  as  soon- as  pos>- 
sible  in  a  feir  light,  and  that  supported  by  such  proofs  as  may  be 
convincing  here.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to  you  to  make  the 
speediest  and  exactest  inquiry  that  you  can  into  die  truth  of  tins 
fact,  the  result  whereof  send  to  me.  Send  me  also  die  best  esti- 
mate you  can  get  of  tl^  number  of  papists,  dissenters,  and 
churchmen,  diroughout  the  kingdom ;  an  estimate  also  of  dissent 
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ten  oMMdArmbk  for  rank,  figtire,  and  estate ;  an  estimate  aho 
of  the  papists  in  Ulster.  Be  as  clear  in  these  points  as  yon  can. 
When  the  abovementioned  point  was  p«rt  to  me,  I  said  that  in 
my  apprehension  there  was  no  such  lack  of  justice  or  mag'istrates 
except  in  Kerry  or  Connaught,  where  the  dissenters  were  not 
considerable  enough  to  be  of  any  use  in  redressing  the  evil.  I^et 
aie  know  particularly  whether  there  be  any  sach  want  of  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  or  whether  men  are 
aggrieved  th^e  \>j  being  obliged  to  repair  to  them  at  too  great 
distances.  The  prime  serjeant  Singleton  may  probably  be  a 
means  of  assistii^  you  to  get  light  in  these  particulars.  The  dis^ 
patch  you  give  this  affiiir  will  be  dcMi^  the  best  service  to  your 
country.  EnaUe  me  to  clear  up  the  truth,  and  to  support  it  by 
such  reasons  and  testimonies  as  may  be  felt  or  credited.  Facts  I 
am  JDysdf  too  much  a  stranger  to,  though  I  promise  to  make 
the  b^t  use  I  can  of  those  you  furnish  me  with,  towards  taking 
off  aa  impression  which  I  fear  is  already  deep.  If  I  succeed,  I 
shall  congratulate  my  being  here  at  this  juncture. 

Ex.  40. — ^April  14,  1 735.  I  tjiank  you  for  your  last*,  particu- 
bularly  for  that  part  of  it  wherein  you  promise  the  number  of  the 
justices  of  peace,  of  the  papists  also,  and  protestants,  throughout 
die  kingdom,  taken  out  of  proper  offices.  I  did  not  know  such 
inventories  had  been  taken  by  public  authority,  and  am  glad  to 
find  it  so.  Your  argument  for  proving  papists  but  three  to  one 
I  had  before  made  use  of;  but  some  of  the  premises  are  not 
dear  to  En^hmen.  Nothing  can  do  so  well  as  the  estimate 
jou  speak  of,  to  be  taken  from  a  public  office ;  whiph  therefore 
1  impatiently  expect.  As  to  the  design  I  hinted,  whether  it  is 
to  be  set  on  foot  diere  or  here  I  cannot  say.  1  hope  it  will  take 
effect  no  where.  It  is  yet  a  secret :  I  may,  nevertheless^  dis*  • 
cover  something  of  it  in  a  little  time,  and  you  may  then  hear 
more.  The  political  state  of  things  on  this  side  the  water  I 
need  say  nothing  of:  the  public  papers  probably  say  too  much; 
diottgh  it  cannot  be  denied  much  may  be  said.  I  must  desire 
you  in  your  next  to  let  me  know  what  premium  there  is  for  get- 
ci^  into  the  public  fund  which  allows  five  per  cent,  in  Ireland ; 
and  whether  a  considerable  sum  might  easily  be  purchased  there- 
in :  also  what  is  the  present  legal  curreut  interest  in  Ireland ;  and 
wli^her  it  be  easy  to  lay  out  money  on  a  secure  mortgage  where 
die  interest  should  be  punctually  paid.  I  shall  be  also  glad  to 
hear  a  word  about  the  lawsuit. 

Ex.  41.-*-April  19,  1733.    I  thank  you  for  your  last  adviceS| 
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and  die  catalogue  of  justices  particularly;  of  all  which  proper 
use  shall  be  made.  The  number  of  protestants  and  papists 
throughout  the  kingdom,  which  in  your  last  but  one  you  said  had 
been  lately  and  accurately  taken  by  the  collectors  of  hearth-money, 
you  promised,  but  have  omitted  to  send  ;  I  ihall  hope  for  it  io 
your  next. 

Ex.  42. — May  1,  1733.  I  long  for  the  numeration  of  pro- 
testant  and  popish  families,  which  you  tell  me  has  been  taken  bj 
the  collectors.  A  certain  person  now  here  hath  represented  die 
papists  as  seven  to  one,  which  I  have  ventured  to  affirm  is  wide 
of  the  truth.  What  lights  you  gave  me  I  have  imparted  to  those 
who  Hill  make  the  proper  use  of  them.  I  do  not  find  that  any 
thing  was  intended  to  be  done  by  act  of  parliament  here :  as  to 
that,  your  information  seems  right.  1  hope  th^  will  be  able  to 
do  nothing  any  where.  The  approaching  act  at  Oxford  is  much 
spoken  of.  The  entertainments  of  music.  See.  in  the  theatre  will 
be  the  finest  that  ever  were  known.  For  other  public  news,  I 
reckon  you  know  as  much  as  yours. 

JBx.  43. — Jan.  7,  1734.  My  family  are,  I  thank  God,  all 
well  at  present :  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  travel  before 
the  spring.  As  to  myself,  by  regular  living  and  rising  very  eariy, 
which  I  find  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  I  am  very  much  mend- 
ed: insomuch  that  though  I  cannbt  read,  yet  my  thoughts  ^eem 
as  distinct  as  ever.  I  do  therefore  for  amusement  pass  my  early 
hours  in  thinking  of  certain  mathematical  matters,  which  may 
possibly  produce  something.  You  say  nothing  of  the  lawsuit.  I 
hope  it  is  to  surprise  me  in  your  next  with  an  account  of  its  being 
finished.  Perhaps  the  house  and  garden  at  Montpelier-hill  may 
be  got  a  good  pennyworth,  in  which  case  I  should  not  be  averse 
to  buying  it.  It  is  probable  a  tenement  in  so  remote  a  part  may 
be  purchased  at  an  easy  rate. 

JBt.  44. — Jan.  15,  1734.  I  received  last  post  your  three  let- 
ters together,  for  which  advices  I  give  you  dianks.  I  had  at  the 
tame  time  two  from  Baron  Wainwright  on  the  same  account. 
That  without  my  intermeddling  I  may  have  the  ofier  of  some- 
what, I  am  apt  to  think,  which  may  make  me  easy  in  point  of  si^ 
tuatiort  and  income,  though  I  question  whether  the  dignity  will . 
much  contribute  to  make  me  so.  Those  who  imagine,  asi  you 
wri^e,  that  I  may  pick  and  choose,  to  be  sure  think  that  I  have 
been  making  my  court  here  all  this  time,  and  would  never  believe 
(what  is  most  true)  that  1  have  not  been  at  the  court,  or  at  the 
minister's,  but  once  thes^  seven  years.     The  care  of  my  healdi 
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nod  the  love  of  retmneot  bmy  prevailed  over  whataoivar  aanbU 
tkm  mii^t  have. come. to  my  share. — Pray  aend  me  as  particular 
an  accoimt  as  you  can  get  of  the  country,  the  situatioD,  die  house, 
the  circumstances,  of  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne :  and  let  me  know 
the  cbai|;e  of  coming  into  a. bishoprick,  t.  e.  the  amount  of  die 
fees  and  first-fruits. 

Ex.  45. — Jan.  19,  1734.  Since  my  last  I  have,  kissed  their 
Majesties'  hands  for  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne,  having  first  received 
an  account  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  office,  setting  forth,  that 
his  Grace.had  laid  before  the  Kiog  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  recom- 
^  mendation,  which  was  readily  complied  with  by  his  Majesty.  The 
condition  of  my  own  health  and  that  of  my  £unily  will  not  sufiisir 
me  to  travel  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  I  must  thereCdre  entreat 
you  to  take  care  of  the  fees  and  patent.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  what  you  can  learn  about  this  bishoprick  of  Cloyne. 

Ex.  46.— Jan.  ^%  \  734.  On  the  6th  inst.  the  Duke  sent  over 
his  plan,,  wherein  I  was  recommended  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Cloyne :  on  the  14th  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary's  office, 
signifying  his  Majesty's  having  immediately  complied  therewith*, 
and  containing  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  very  obliging. compliments 
thereupon.  In  all  this  I  was  >  nodiing  surprised,  his  Grace  die 
Lord  lieutenant  havbg  declared  on  this  side  the  water^  that  he  in- 
tended to  serve  me  the  first  opportunity,  though  at  the  same  time 
be  desired  me  to  say  nothing  of  it.  As  to  the  A.  B.  D.  fArch- 
bishop  erf*  Dublin,  Dr.  Hoadly)  I  r^ily  believe  he  gave  no  op- 
position. He  knew  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  the  Queen 
herself  had  expressly  enjoined  him  not  to  oppose  me :  this  I  cer- 
tainly knew  when  the  A.  B.  was  here,  though  I  never,  saw  him. 
Notwithstandii^  all  which,  I  had  a  strong  penchant  to  be  dean 
of  Dromore,  and  not  to  tske  the  charge  of  a  bishoprick  upon  me* 
Those  who  formerly  opposed  my  being  dean  of  Downe  have 
thereby  made  me  a  bishop ;  which  rank,  how  desirable  soever  it 
may  seem,  I  had  before  absolutely  determined  to  keep  out  of. 
The  situation  of  my  own  .and  my  family's  health  will  not  sufiei* 
me  to  .think  (tf  traveling  before  April.  However,  as  on  that 
side  it^roay  be  thought  prc^r  diat  i  should  vacate  the  deanery  of 
Derry,  I  am  ready  as  soon  as  I  hear  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne  is 
void  by.  Dr.  Synge's  bdng  legally  possessed  of  the  see  of  Ferns, 
to  send  over  a  resignation  of  my  deanery :  and  1  authorize  you  to 
signify  as.jnuch,  where  you  think  proper.  I  should  be  glad 
you  sent  me  a  rude  plan  of  the  house  from  Bishop  Synge's  de* 
acriptioojt^  that  1  may  forecast  the  furniture.    The  great  ma% 
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ly^munAtmmmj  oppoviMt^ ^oocMted his mMtuvis but 
ilL  *l4f^appean4bjfO«rkttery^tattteverjliBeiihioiB7 
jmotku kfoimed  f&e  Spoterof  hb  sdidtiog  «g^tiiie  there, 
ibeDake's  jflfli  had  akeady  taken  phce  here,  and  the  reaoUtioa  . 
eito  faased  k  mty  latoar  at  St.  James's.  I  mn  nevei^leis 
pleased)  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  being  obliged  ito  die 
Speake^  vhioh  I  shall  not  M  to  acknowledge  when  I  see  him, 
Miiich  will  pidMbly  ibe  very  soon,  for  he  is  expecited  here  as 
«K»|  as 'die eeasion  is «p.  Myfunily  are  well, diottgh  I  anyv^ 
hafve  gotten  a  cold  this  Amep  feffiy  weatbefy  hafing  been  ofalq^ed, 
oontrary  to  mof  wonted  onsiom,  t»  be  nwch  abroad^  P>9>*g  ^^^^^ 
fjirornhi  and  ratnmiug  visits. 

JEx.  47.-Jin.  d8,  1734.  In  a  late  letter  yon  told  me  the 
iiishoprickof  Cloyne  is  letfor  l,<90(tf.  per  «ati.«Ht  of  which  ^Mre 
is  a  small  rent-charge  of  interest  to  be  paid.  I  am  informed  by 
#  letter  of  yours^  iirbioh  I  received  this  day,  that  diere  is  also  a 
jdemesne  ^800  acres  adyoining  to  die  episcopal  honse.  Idesane 
,to  be  i^ormed  by  your  neat,  whether  these  800  acres  am  un- 
^Isrstopd  io  be  over  and  abofe  the  1,600^  per  ami.  and  wfaedmr 
they  ^irarn  kept  by  fecmer  bishops  in  sheir  own  hands.  In  my 
Jast.  J  xaentioiied  to  yon  the  ioqpossibility  of  my  going  to  Irefamd 
l^oite  <|ring»  and  that  I  would  send  a  res^jnation  of  my  deanery, 
if  need'waily  immediately  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  aee  of  Cloyne. 
I  have  hem  liuce  told  that  tbb  would  be  a  step  of  some  hasard, 
via.  in  case  of  the  King's  death,  which  I  hope  is  far  off :  however, 
m^  would  mot  care  to  do  a  thing  which  may  seem  incautious  and 
imprpdent  in  the  eye  of  the  worid.  Not  but  that  I  wonld  rather 
(do  it  than  be  obliged  to  go  over  at  thb  season.  But  as  the  bulk 
pi  die  deapery  is  in  tithes,  and  a  veiy  inconsiderable  part  in  hmd, 
)he  damage  to  my  successor  would  be  .bat  a  trifle  upon  my  keqp* 
igfg  itJU>  the  eid  of  March.  I  would  know  what  yon  adviaejoa 
1^  matter. 

^*  43.— Feb.  7,  1734.  I  have  been  for  several  days  hnd  vp 
^i^  the^goutir  When  I  bst  wrote  to  yon  I  was4!oi^ned,  but  at 
jgcs^  llU^W  not  whether  it  mightnot  be  a  apnun  or  huitiirom  the 
aboe.  But  it  soou  shewed  itself  a  genuine  £t  of  the  gent  in  bodi 
my  f^t  h;  the  paiQ,  ioMammationy  swelling,  &c  attended  with  a 
,  fever  and  i^tleas  nights.  With  my  feet  lapped  up  in  flannels, 
imd  nused  on  a  ousUon^  I  receive  the  visits  of  nay  fioends,  who 
cpi^catulate  me  pn  d^is  occasion  as  much  as  on  my  preferment. 
.  J^.  49«~Marf^  ^  L734-  As  Id  what  you  write  of  d^proe- 
pectof  new  v^pfmcies,  ai^ljnour  advising  diat  I  .should  apply  4or  a 
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btftttrbftbotMi^,  t  thiihli  fcffk  tor  ^Mf  iiMce.  &ut  if  it  |^feiis6 
Odd  the  BifliK)})  of  ]>ei^  wer^  tf^taiJiy  dead,  Iftid  #iere  wefe  ever 
m  mmf  0r#*iotiotlft  Iheifeiipon^  I  wottM  ilot  Applyy  of  »<»  mhdk 
m  open  my  mouA  to  Aojr  otte  imtkA  to  AMAe  ail  vMRft^  foi*  ge«^ 
fing  Aiy  of  tfaet>.  To  be  so  verj'  hastf  for  it  removal,  etefn  be- 
foi6  i  ted  seen  Gliiytie,  wmM  aiPgue  a  greirter  gi^eedmess  fo#  lucr^ 
iiian  I  tiop«  i  aMl  ev^r  h«f e.  Not  hiit  that,  all  things  eotosl- 
detedy  i  b»ve  at  fw  deimiM  upon  the  gei^emihefit  for  experfaef  of 
tioieMd  pains  add  money  on  Aerftttfa  of  potdie  charters :  as  like- 
«M  because  I  find  the  ineoihe  of  Cloyne  considferably  l^ss  than 
was  at  first  represented.  I  tald  no  nofion  tbalf  I  ^houM,  ovei* 
and  above  the'  charge  of  pMents  and  jSitst^friiits^  be  obliged  to  pay 
between  40Ctf.  and  506/.  itor  iirbicfa  I  shall  never  see  a  fjartbing  in- 
NlMrd^  beMdes  itfMre^t  I  any  to  pay  for  upwards  of  900/.  li^hich 
principal  devolves  upon  my  suceessor.  No  more  was  I  apprized 
•f  dinie  euMes,  viz.  two  at  Youghal  and  one  at  Aghadee,  to  be" 
paid  hf  mov  And,  after  all,  tbe  certain  Valoe  of  the  income  f  h»ve' 
Bd^yet  learned.  My  predecessor,  v^iites  Aat  be  dotb  not  kno^r 
Ibe  true  vaine  himsielf,  bat  befic^es  it  may  be  about  1,200/1  per 
ann.  induding  the  fines,  and  striking  diem  at  a  mecfiiMu  fbr  seven 
years.  The  Mieertainty,  I  bdteve,  must  proceed  ftom  tile  fines ; 
b«l  it  missy  be  s«ppdsed  that  he  knows  e^cactty  what  the  renti^  ar^^ 
and  what  tbe  tirfiesr,  and  whdt  the  paymet^ts  ttf  di^  cuTat^s;  of 
whicb  particviars  yon  may  probably  get  an  account  from  ^im. 
9ufa  I  a»,  Afat  if  I  had  gone  to  Derry,  and  taken  my  affairs  ihto 
wj  own  hands,  i  might  have  made  considerably^  sibove  1,000/;  a' 
year,  after  paying  the  curates'  salaries.  And  as  foi*  ebaiMe^,  such 
«  scAiool-boya,  widows,  &c.  those  ought  not  to  be  reckoned,  be* 
canise  alii  sorts  of  charities',  asf  well  as  contingent  ejtpenses,  must 
be  much  higher  on  a  bishop  than  a  dean.  But'in  all  app^Mm^e, 
snbdncting  t6e  money  that  I  must  advance,  and  die  expense'of 
tbe  c^miMJsini  Youghal  and  Aghadee,  t  shall  not*  have  rethttiaing 
IfiGOl.  perann. ;  nee  even  though  tb^  whol^  income  wasr  ivorth 
tfiGOl^ef  whicb  I  do^bt9  by  Bfebop  Singe's  utfcertliinty,  Aat  it 
will  be  found  to>  ftdl  sborIL  I  thank  you  for  the  information  you 
gave  ma  of  a  house  to  be  hired  in  Steplien^s'  Gteen.  I  should' 
like  die  ChneH*  veiy  well  1^  ^uiftfon :  Mit  1  have  no  thoughts  of 
tahnga  hmsse  in  toww  suddenly ;  nor  would  it  be  convenient  foi^ 
myafiMs  satodo^  consideriilg' die  great  expense  I  must  be  at 
on  eocning  into  a  small'  biriK>pHck.  My  gt>ut  has"  \tt^  me;  I 
have  a^perthnlesb  a  weakncAiS  remaini^  in  my  fee^  and;  wttef  is* 
wame>  an^estrome  tenderness^  the  ^ffM:t  of  my  l6ng-<lonf!iidnietit. 
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I  \ras  abroad  the  begioning  of  Ibis  week  to  lake  a  liule  air  in  die 
park,  which  gave  me  a  cold,  and  obliged  me  to  physic  aod  two 
or  three  days'  cQn6nement.  I  have  several  things  to  prepare  in 
order  to  my  journey,  and  shall  make  all  the  dispatch  I  can.  Bat  - 
why  I  should  endanger  my  health  by  too  much  buiryy  or  why  I 
should  precipitate  myself  in  this  convalescent  state,  into  doubtful 
weather  and  cold  lodgings  on  the  road,  I  do  not  see.  There  is 
but  ope  reason  (hat  1  can  comprehend  why  the  great  men  there 
should  be.  so  urgent ;  viz.  for  fear  that  I  should  make  an  interest 
herein  case  of  vacancies ;  which  I  have  already  assured  you  I  do 
not  intend  to  do  :  so  they  may  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  score. 

Ex.  50.— March  13,  1784.  I  am  bond  Jide,  makinj;  all  the 
haste  I  can.  My  library  is  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  first 
ship  bound  to  Cork,  of  which  I  am  in  daily  expectation.  I  814H  ^ 
pose  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  an  order  firom  the 
commissioners  to  the  custom-house  officers  there  to  let  it  pass 
duty-free,  which  at  first  word  was  granted  here  on  my  coming 
from  America.  I  wish  you  would  ndention  this,  with  my  respects, 
to  Dr.  Cpghil.  After  my  journey  I  trust  that  I  shall  find  my 
health  much  better,  though  at  present  I  am  obliged  to  gijuud 
against  the  east-wind,  with  which  we  have  been  annoyed  of.  late, 
and  which  never  fails  to  disorder  my  head.  I  am  in  hopes  how- 
ever, by  what  I  hear,  that  I  shall  be  able  to.  reach  Dublin  before 
my  Lord  Lieutenant  leaves  it.  I  shall  reckon  it  my  misfortune  if  I 
do  not :  I  am  sure  it  sfa^ll  not  be  for  want  of  doing  all  that  lies  in 
my  power.  I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  am  obliged  to  manage  my  health, 
and  I  have  many  things  to  do.  I  must  desire  you  at  your  leisure 
to  look  out  a  lodging  for  us,  to  be  taken  only  by  the  week :  for  1 
shall  stay  no  longer  in  Dublin  than  needs  must.  I  would  have  the. 
lodging  taken  for  the  10th  of  April. 

Ex.  51. — March  20,  1734.    There  is  one  Mr.  Cox,  a  clergy, 
man,  son  to  the  late  Dr.  Cox  near  Drogheda,  who,  i  understand, 
is  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Coghil.     Pray  infoirm  yourself  of 
hb  character  ;    whether  /he  be  a  good  man,  one  of  parts  and  • 
learning,  and  how  he  is  provided  for.     This  yOu  may  possibly  do- 
without  my  being  named.    Perhaps  my  brother  may  know  some- 
thing of  him.     1  should  be  glad  to  be  apprized  of  his  character  on. 
my  coming  to  Dublin.     No  one  has  recommended  him  to  me ; 
but  his  father  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  I  saw  two  sensible  wo-. ' 
men  hb  sisters  at  Rhode-island,  which  inclines  me  to  think  him  a- 
man  of  merit;  and  such  only  1  would  prefer.    I  have  hadcer-^ 
tain  persons  recommended  to  me ;  but  I  ^hall  consider  their,  me- 
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rks  pK^erabl;  to  all  reoommeiidation.  If  yoa  ctn  amwer  for  the 
ingenuity,  leanung,  tnd  good  qoahlies,  of  the  peraou  you  men- 
tiooed  preferably  to  that  of  others  in  competition,  I  should  be 
v&ry  glad  to  serve  him. 

Ex.  52.— St.  Alban's,  April  SO,  1734.  1  was  deceived  by 
the  assurance  given  me  of  two  ships  going  to  Cork.  In  the 
event,  one  could  not  take  in  my  goods,  aud  the  other  took  freight 
for  another  port.  So  that,  after  all  their  delays  and  prevarica- 
tions, I  have  been  obliged  to  diip  off  my  things  for  Dublin  on- 
board of  Captain  Leach.  From  this  involuutary  cause  1  have 
been  detained  here  so  long  beyond  my  intentions,  which  really 
were  to  have  got  to  Dublin  before  the  parliament,  which  now  I 
much  question  whether  I  shall  be  aU^  to  do,  considering  that  as 
I  have  two  young  children  with  me,  I  cannot  make  such  dis- 
patch on  the  road  as  otherwise  I  might.  The  lodgmg  in  Gervais- 
street,  which  you  formerly  procured  for' me,  will  1  think  do  very 
well.  I  shall  want  a  stable  for  six  coach-horses :  for  so  many  I 
bring  with  me. 

Ex.  53.— Cloyne,  March  5,  1737.  I  here  sfend  you  what 
you  desire.  If  you  approve  of  it,  publish  it  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers: if  you  have  any  objection,  let  me  know  it  by  the  next 
post.  I  mean,  as  you  see,  a  brief  abstract,  which  I  could  wish 
were  spread  through  the  nation^  that  men  may  think  on  the  sub- 
ject against  next  session.  But  I  would  not  have  this  letter  made 
public  sooner  than  a  week  after  the  publication  of  the  third' part 
of  my  Querist,  which  I  have  ordered  to  be  sent  to  you.  I  be- 
lieve you  may  receive  it  about  the  time  that  this  comes  to  your 
hands  :  for,  as  I  told  you  in  a  late  letter,  I  have  hastened  it  as 
much  as  possible.  I  have  used  the  same  editor  (Dr.  Madden) 
for  this  as  for  the  two  foregoing  parts. 

Our  sptniiing-school  is  in  a  thriving  way.  The  children  begin 
to  find  a  pleasure  in  being  paid  in  hard  money,  which  I  under- 
stand diey  will  not  give  to  their  parents,  but  keep  to  buy  clothes 
for  themselves.  Indeed  I  found  it  diiScult  and  tedious  to  bring 
them  to  this,  but  I  believe  it  will  now  do.  I  am  buildmg  a  work- 
house for  sturdy  vagrants,  and  design  to  raise  about  two  acres  of 
hemp  for  employing  them.  Can  you  put  me  in  a  way  of  getting 
hemp-seed,  or  does  your  society  distribute  any?  It  is  hoped 
your  fiax-seed  will  come  in  time.  Last  post  a  letter  from  an 
'English  bishop  tells  me,  a  difference  between  the  King  and 
Prince  is  got  into  parliament,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  big  with 
'misdiief,  if  a  speedy  expedient  be  not  found  to  heal  the  breach. 
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I^  relut^  tp  H^  fifqfiW9^  for  b^  Up  Hwb^Q48^9  fmir*  Itf jF4ir«f 
cjmidrqo  baiRe  bet^  4ll^  tbe  djdpit  apf)  3r<Hii}gMt  a^  D9G<>vem}(  but 
Gjeoige  is  s^U  lui^K^i, 

[Enclosed  in  tbe  above  a  Letter  to  A.  B*  ^sq.  from  ttfi^  Q¥^ 
ntt/ cpDt^inii^  Tbougbts  pn  f  If^tional  Saok*  printed  in  the 
Dubjl^  JoiMToal.] 

Ex.  M-'-apin^,  Feb.  15, 1741.  Mr.  Faulkoer,  tb«  fpllpwr 
if^g  being  a  very  apfp  ipid  si|cc£S9fiul  (C«re  in  t^e  bipody  Am, 
vrhich  at  Uiii  time  ^  b^^i^  so  geqer^l,  you  will  do  well  tp  m^kf 
it  piiUic*  GivfB  ^  heapfid  spoopful  of  cominon  rosin,  po>/v^^e4 
;n  a  )itt)e  fresh  brptf^  eyery  fiye  or  six  hours,  till  tbe  bloofly  fluf 
is  stopped ;  which  )  have  alwi^yer  foupd  before  1^  frurtbiDg's  wortb 
of  rosin  w^  spe^t  if  after  the  blopd  if  ^tf^nqb^d  there  repnaipp 
^  little  loos^ne;^,  this  14  spon  c^ryied  off  by  ipilk  ^  Mrat^r  boile^ 
^yiih  a  litfl^  chalk  ip  if.  Thi^  f b@ap  mi  «f|sy  Qietbpd  J  bl^v? 
pften  tried  of  IfitjSi  ^nd  pev^  kpew  it  f|d»  I  ain  your  buipble  s^r 
vm  A.  B. 

Ex.  55. — Cloyne,  Feb.  24,  174].  I  find  yo^  huve  pub- 
lisbed  my  rewedy  in  the  newspaper  of  this  d^,  I  now  tell  you 
that  the  patients  must  b^  careful  pf  their  diet,  wd  Qspe^ially  b^ 
w^e  of  taking  co|d.  T^q  best  diet  I  fy4  V>  be  fi^m  br^tb  of 
j|DU^9P  or  fovrl,  without  seasoning  of  aqy  kind.  Tbfir  c|riv^ 
shoiild  bej  til]  they  ^fe  freed  both  from  dyspnt^ry  9Pd  ^9;nhod%, 
ipilk  apd  w^ter,  or  plaip  Mra(er  b<^led  with  ch^k  (drs^nk  wanp^ 
€,  g.  ^bout  a  larg^  beeped  spponful  to  a  qu^Mrt*  SoFPetim^  I 
fina  it  nepe^sary  to  give  it  every  four  hourS|  apd  to  ppntin^e  it 
for  a  dose  or  two  after  ibe  blood  batb  b^eo  stopped,  to' prevent 
rebip^es,  which  ill  ipao^em^  b^tb  ^^^  *Q^  ^^  occasiooed. 
Given  in  dpe  Um^  (tbci  ^poqer  th^  better),  pnd  with  proper  car^ 
I  take  it  to  be  as  sure  a  cure  for  a  dysentery  as  the  biM'k  for  a^i 
ague.  It  has  certainly  by  the  bles^ng  of  God  saved  many  lives, 
an^  pOQtipues  to  s^vfupany  lives,  in  my  ne^bowhood.  I  shaV 
h^  glad  to  M¥>w  ita  sMccess  \a  apy  iiiM^^nf;^  yo^  m^y  bayei  trjie<^ 
it  iOf 

^^.  56.-m.Cloyne,  FeK  ^,  H^lt*— I  believe  there  n  no  rer 
latiop  that  Mr,  Sandys  an4  Sir  Jobp  Rufbout  b^v^  to  I,4ord  Wil^ 
mipgtPP)  otber  than  wb^t  X  myself  nmd^  by  m^qryipg  Sir  JobP 
Rusbout's  sister  to  tbe  l^te  jE^l  of  Nortbamp^n,  w^p  was  bro- 
ther tp  Lord  WilipiogtiHU  Sapdys  m  pepb^MT  to  Sir  John.  Aa 
\o  kindr^  or  ^flipity,  1 1^^  it  to  have  v^  littU^  pU^ce  b*  this 
pu^tt^r.  Nor  do  I  tbipk  il  possiblf^  to  fofct^U  whether  th^  mipp- 
stry  will  be  Whig  or  Tory.    Jhe  people  arc  M  generally  upd  ^o 
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jgrnch  kM^med^  IM  (if  I  am  rif^j  i^fermed)  b^  mm  mod 
iMMorat  osuat  be  changed  befoffonve  see  thiofs  ooiiyoi^d^  9e>* 
aJkBf  in  tbk.  diBJoioted  alato  of  ibSmp,  the  Pnoee'apar^  wiUb 
bo,  mere  considered  than  ewr.  It  is  my  ofnioq,  there  vHU  be. 
BO  first  miPMter  in  baste :  aid  it  will  be  new  to  act  mtboiM  o«e» 
When  I  had  wrote  tinis  far,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  oeesidera-* 
ble  band  on  the  other  side  of  the  water^  wherein  ase  the  fott^w- 
bg  words.  *^  Thouf^  the  Wbiga  and  Toriea  bfid  99m  tm4  in 
hand  in  their  endeavour  to  demolish  the  late  nmiltry,  yel  seme 
trae  Whigsy  to  shew  themselves  such,  were  for  eiduding  att 
Tories  from  the  new  ministry.  Lord  Wilmington  and  D^kf  o( 
Dorset  dedaved  they  would  ^t>  if  tikey  proceeded  on  so  nar-i 
row  a  bottom:  and  the  Prince,  Duke  of  Argyle,  J>uke  of  Bed^ 
fordy  and  maiqr  others,  roiiised  to  eome  in,  except  these  vvas  to  be 
a  ooaljtion  of  parties.  After  matiy  fruitless  attempts  to  offset 
thisy  it  was  at  last  achieved  between  eleven  and  twelve  on  Tues«< 
day  ni|^,  and  the  Prince  went  nds;t  mommg  to  St  Jivme's.  XI 
had  been  that  veiy  evening  quite  despaired  of;  and  the  meeting 
of  the  parliament  came  on  so  liv t,  that  there  was  a  ppospect  of 
nothing  but  great  confusion."  There  is,  I  bop#,  a  prospect  now 
of  much  better  things.  1  much  wanted  to  see  this  acheme  pre* 
vail ;  vithich  it  baa  now  done,  and  wiU^  I  tnut,  be  followed  by 
many  happy  conseqncnces. 

Ms.  57.— <:;ioyne,  May  ig,  174).  Tboii|b  the  4ai-eeed 
came  in  such  quantity  and  so  late,  yet  we  have  above  one  batf 
ourselvea  in  ground,  dbe  rest  together  witb  our  own  seed  hat 
been  given  to  our  poor  neighbours,  and  will,  1  doubt  not,  anr 
swer,  the  weather  being  very  favourable.  The  distresses  of  tb«r 
rick  and  poor  are  endless.  The  bavoo  of  mankind  in  the  rnimr 
ties  of  Cork,  limerick,  and  $ome  adjaeent  pbicesy  bi|tb  been  in-i 
credible.  The  narion  probddy  will  not  recover  dus  loss  in  # 
century.  The  otber  diqr,  I  heard  one  from  tbt  cgun^  of  limen 
rick  say,  thM  whole  villages  w^re  entirely  dispeopled.  About 
two  moitfhe  eince,  I  heard  Sir  Eicbard  Cox  say»  that  fii^e  hun- 
dred were  dead  in  ^  parish  whem  he  lives,  tbougb  in  •  cpunbyy 
I  belieive,  not  vary  populous*  It  were  to  be  vrisbed  people  lel 
condition  were  at  their  seata  in  the  connny  duriiqs  ikm  celnmin 
tone  timea»  v?hicb  might  prcmAd  ttimf  and  epeplogrmentfor  ihm 
po«r.  Certainly,  if  dicne  perish^  the  ikb  must  be  mArw  m 
the  end.  We  have  tmd  in  this  «i0igbbe«ibp<)d  tbe  neeeipt  lof  in 
decootkn  <»f  brieiHToots  for  tbe  Uoody^flw,' vihich  yon  sent  msw 
and  in  aeme  caees  found  it^msfol.    9ut  thatwhftcb  we  ind4bi 
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most  speedy,  sure,  and  effectaal  cure  ab6ve  all  others,  is  a 
heaped  spooirfbl  of  rosio,  dissolved  and  mixed  over  a  fire  widi 
two  or  thfeiee  spoonAiIs  of  o9,  and  added  to  a  pint  of  broth  fbr  a 
duster :  which^  upon  once  taking,  badi  never  been  known  to  finl 
stopping  the  bloody-flux.  At  first  I  mixed  the  rosin  in  the  broth : 
but  that  was  difficult,  and  not  so  speedy  a  cure. 

Ex.  58.— Cldyne,  Feb.  1746.  (With  a  letter  signed  Eubu- 
lus,  containing  advice  about  the  manner  of  clothing  the  militia 
arrayed  this  year,  which  letter  was  printed  in  the  Dublin  Jour* 
nal.)  The  above  letter  contains  a  piece  of  advice  which  seems 
to  me  not  unseasonable  or  useless.  You  may  make  use  of 
Faulkner  for  conveying  it  to  the  public,  without  any  intimation 
of  the  author.  There  is  haiided  about  a  lampoon  against  our 
troop,  which  hath  caused  great  indignation  in  the  warriors  of 
Cloyne.  I  am  informed  that  Dean  Geirvais  had  been  looking  for 
the  Querist,  and  could  not  find  one  in  the  shops,  for  my  Lord 
lieutenant,  at  his  desire.  I  wish  you  could  get  one,  handsomely 
bonnd,  for  his  Excellency;  or  at  least,  the  last  publidied  relating 
to  the  Bank,  which  consisted  of  excerpta  out  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  Querist  I  wrote  to  you  before  to  procure  two  copies  of 
diis  for  his  Excellency  and  Mr.  liddel. 

Ex»  59- — Jan.  24,  1747.  You  asked  me  in  your  kst  letter, 
whether  we  had  not  provided  a  house  in  Cloyne  for  the  reception 
and  cure  of  sick  persons.  By  your  query  it  seems  there  is  some 
such  report :  but  what  gate  r»e  to  it  could  be  no  more  than  this, 
viz.  that  we  are  used  to  lodge  a  few  stroQing  sick  with  a  pocnr 
tenant  or  two  in  Cloyne,  and  employ  a  poor  woman  or  two  to 
tend  them,  and  supply  them  with  a  few  necessaries  from  our 
house.  This  may  be  magnified  (as  things  gather  in  the  telling) 
into  an  hospital ;  but  the  truth  is  merely  what  I  tell  you.  I  wish 
you  would  send  me  a  pamphlet  pofitical  now  and  then,  with  what 
news  you  hear.  Is  there  any  apprehension  of  an  invasion  upon 
Imland? 

•  Ex:60. — Feb.  6,  1747.  Your  manner  of  accounting  for  the 
weather  seems'to  have  reason  in  it  And  yet  there  stiH  remains 
something  unaccountable,  namely,  why  there  should  be  no  rein 
in  the  regions  mentioned.  If  the  bulk^  figure,  situation,  and 
motion,  of  the  earth-  are  given,  and  the  luminaries  remam  the 
same,  should  thei^  not  be  a  certain  cycle  of  die  seasons  ever  re- 
tomibg  at  certain  periods?  Tome  it  seems,  that  the  exhala^ 
tions  perpeciially  sent  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  no 
small  diare  in  ^<  leather ;  that  nitrous  exbaiadons  produce  cold 
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and  frost ;  and  that  th#  same'  causes  which  produce  earthquakes 
withm  the  earth  produce  storms  above  it.  Such  are  the  variable 
causes  of  our  weather ;  whidi  if  it  proceeded  only  from  fixed 
and  given  causes^  the  changes  thereof  would  be  as  regular  as  the 
vicissitudes  of  the'  dajs,  or  the  return  of  eclipses.  I  have  writ 
this  extempore — valeat  quantum  valere  potest* 

Ex.  61 . — Feb.  9,  1747.  You  ask  me  if  I  had  no  hints  from 
Ei^land  about  the  primacy.  lean  only  say,  that  last  week  I 
had  a  letter  from  a  person  of  no  mean  rank,  who  seemed  to  won* 
derthat  he  could  not  find  I  had  entertained  any  thoughts  of  the 
primacy,  while  so  many  others  of  our  bench  were  so  earnestly 
contending  for  it.  He  added,  that  he  hoped  I  would  not  take  it 
in  if  my  friends  wished  me  in  that  station.  My  answer  was,  that 
I  am  so  for  from  soliciting,  that  I  do  not  even  wish  for  it;  that  I 
do  not  diink  myself  the  fittest  man  for  that  high  post;  and  that 
therefore  1  netdier  have  nor  ever  will  ask  it. 

Ex.  62. — Feb.  10,  1747.  In  a  letter  from  England,  which 
I  told  you  came  a  week  ago,  it  was  said  that  several  of  otu*  Irish 
bishops  were  earnestly  contending  for  the  primacy.  Pray,  who 
are  they  i  I  thought  Bishop'  Stone  was  6n]y  talked  of  at  pre- 
sent. I  ask  this  question  merely  out' of  cuiiosity,  and  not  from 
any  interest,  I  assure  you.  I  am  no  man's  rival  or  competitor 
io  this  matter.  I  am  not  in  love  with  feasts,  and  crowds,  and 
visits,  and  late  hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  hurry  of  afiairs 
often  msignificant.  For  my  own  private  satisfaction,  I  had  rather 
be  master  of  my  time  than  wear  a  diadem.  I  repeat  these  things 
to  you,  that  1  may  not  seem  to  have  declined  all  steps  to  the  pri- 
macy out  of  singularity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity,  but  from  solid  mo- 
fives.  As  for  the  argument  from  the  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
I  observe,  that  duty  obliges  men  in  high  station  not  to  decline 
occasions  of  doing  good ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  to  solicit 
such  high  stations. 

Ex.  63.— Feb.  19,  1747.  The  ballad  you  sent  has  mirdi  in 
m  it,  with  a  political  sting  in  the  tail.  But  the  speech  of  Van 
Haaren  is  excellent.  I  believe  it  Lord  Chesterfield's. — ^We 
have  at  present,  and  for  these  two  days  past  bad,  fit>st,  and  some 
soow.  Our  nulitary  men  are  at  length  sailed  fixun  Cork-harbour«* 
We  bear  they  are  designed  for  Flanders. 
-  I  most  desire  you  to  make  at  leisure  the  most  exactand  dis- 
tenct  inquiry  you  can  into  die  characters  of  the*  senior  fdlows  as 
to  their  behavibur,  temper,  piety,  parts,  vod  learmng :  abo  to 
make  a  list  of  them,  witfi  each  man's  character  amaexed  to  his 
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name*  I  thiDk  it  of  so  great  coiiBequeiice  to  the  pidiUo  to  lia?e 
a  food  proYOsty  that  I  would  willingly  look  befordiand,  and  stir 
a  little  to  prepare  an  interest,  or  «t  least  to  oontribute  my  mite 
where  I  properly  may  in  faTour  of  a  wordiy  man  to  fill  that  poa^ 
when  it  shall  become  vacant  Dr.  Hales,  in  a  letter  to  me,  baa 
made  very  honourable  mention  of  you  to  mc.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  if  you  should  correspond  widi  him,  especiaUy  for  the  sake 
of  granaries  and  prisons. 

Ex,  64.— Feb.  £0,  1747.  Though  the  situation  of  the  earth 
with  respect  to  the  sun  changes,  yet  the  changes  are  fixed  and 
regiijar :  if  therefore  this  were  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the 
wind^,  the  variation  of  winds  must  be  regular,  t .  e.  regularly  re^ 
turning  in  a  cycle.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  variable  cause  of 
the  variable  winds  are  the  subterraneous  fires,  which  constantly 
burning,  but  alterii^  their  operation  according  to  the  varioua 
quantity  or  kind  of  combustible  materials  they  happen  to  meet 
with,  send  up  esdialation^  more  or  less^  of  this  or  that  species, 
which  diversely  fermenting  in  the  atmosphere  produce  uncertain, 
variable  ^inds  and  tempests.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  tmei 
solution  of  that  crux*  As  to  die  papers  about  petrefactiona 
which  I  sent  to  you  and  Mr.  Simon,  I  do  not  well  remember  the 
contents.  But  be  yon  90  good  as  to  look  them  over,  and  shew 
them  to  some  others  of  your  society.  And  if  after  this  you  shall 
think  them  worth  publishing  in  your  collections,  you  may  do  aa 
you  please.  Otherwise  1  would  not  have  things  liastily  and  care* 
lessly  written  thrust  into  public  view. 

[The  following  anonymous  piece^  on  a  subject  connected  with 
the  preceding^  may  deserve  aplace  here.  It  is  in  the  Bishop*s 
handwriting,  and  seems  to  have  been  inserted  in  one  ofth^ 
London  prints.1 

TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

aiB, 
Having  observed  it  hath  been  offered  as  a  reason  to  persuade 
the  public,  that  the  kte  dxKks  felt  in  and  about  Jjondon  werci 
not  cmised  by  an  earthquake,  because  the  motion  vras  lateral^ 
which  it  is  asserted  the  motioQ  of  an  earthquake  never  is,  I  take 
upon  me  to  affirm  the  contrary.  I  have  myself  felt  an  eaftb- 
quake  at  Messina  in  the  year  1718,  when  the  motion  was  hon^ 
2ontal  or  lateral.  It  did  no  barm  in  that  city,  but  threw  d^mtt 
several  bouses  about  a  d^y's  journey  fipom  thence, 
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We  are  tKH  tp  tbink  dk  hte  fbock$  merdj  fto  air«4ufik69  m 
they  call  it,  on  account  of  signs  and  changes  in  the  air,  such  h^ 
ing  usually  observed  to  aUeod  earth<|uakes.  There  is  a  corres* 
ppndwca  bet\¥e^o  tfa«  /sabtermneous  air  nnd  our  atmosphere.  It 
is  probable  that  (tQTOS  ^r  great  concusaiow  of  the  air  do  ofieo^ 
if  not  always,  owe  tbeir  origin  to  vapours  or  exhalations  issuing 
from  belowr 

I  reoieiBber  to  have  beard  Count  Tezzani  at  Catania  say,  that 
90iiie  hours  before  the  loemorable  earthquake  of  l60d»  which 
overturoed  the  whole  city,  be  observed  a  line,  extended  in  the  air, 
proceeding,  as  be  judged^  from  exhalations  poised  and  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere;  also  that  he  heard  a  hoUow,  frightful 
unmnur  about  a  minute  before  the  shock.  Of  25,000  inhabits 
Wis  1 8>000  absolutely  perished ;  not  to  mention  others  who  were 
oiiserabiy  bruised  ^nd  wounded.  There  did  not  escape  so  much 
as  oi|e  single  house.  The  struts  were  narrow^  and  the  buildings 
hiigh ;  so  there  Was  no  safi^ty  iti  running  into  the  streets:  but  on 
Ibe  £r«l  trenior  (wbicb  happen?  a  Maall  space,  perhaps  a  f%W 
niantea,  before  the  downfrd)  they  found  it  the  safest  way  to  stand 
ander  a  door-case,  or  it  the  comers  of  the  house. 

The  Count  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  bis  own  house,  which 
M  overwhelmed  about  twenty  persons,  only  seven  whereof  wero 
gat  out  alive.  Thougb  he  rebuilt  his  bouse  with  stone,  yet  be 
efQT  after  lay  in  a  small  adjoimng  apartment  made  of  reeds  plais- 
tored  over.  Catania  wae  rebuilt  more  regular  and  beautiful  thao 
ever  a  the  houses,  indeed,  are  lower  and  the  streets  broader  than 
))efofe,  for  security  against  future  shocks^  By  tbeir  account, 
tbe  $r9t  fbock  seldom  or  i^ever  doth  the  miechief :  but  the  re^ 
pfUbtf  a9  tbey  term  them,  are  to  be  dreaded.  The  eartb,  I  was 
taki»  moved  up  and  down  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot,  terra  MUnU 
a  A%ttQ  in  sopray  to  use  their  own  expveasiont  This  sort  of  9ub< 
saltive  motioQ  is  ever  aceoiinted  the  mofitdaiigeroua4 

Pliny,  in  the  second  book  of  bis  Natural  Hiatory,  pbserves^ 
that  all  eartbqaakes  are  attended  with  a  great  stillness  of  tbe  air. 
Ilie  same  wae  observed  at  Cataniat  Pliny  further  observesi  that 
nmuroMiring,  noise  precedea  the  earthquake.  He  alao  remeerka, 
<kat  tbene  Jfi  9ignum  in  caloppr^^oeditfue  moiufnturo,  aut  itiief* 
Ak,  0M^JMu^^J^$^  oc€a$um  se^reuo,  eeu  tenuis  linaa  nubU  in  /oa-« 
g^mporreeta^  $patium^  whidb  agrees  witb  what  wa4  oboerved  by 
Couat  Top^ani  and  others  at  CaUma.  And  all  these  things 
t^y  sfiew  tbe  mista^  of  those  who  surmise  thai  «oises  ao4 
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signs  in  the  air  do  not  belong  toy-  or  betoken,  an  earthquake,  but 
only  lan  air-qnake. 

•  "^rhe  naturalist  above  cited,  speaking  of  the  earth;  saith,  that 
varii  quatitur,  up  and  down  sometimes,  at  others  firom  side  to 
side. '  He  adds,  diat  the  effects  are  very  various :  cities  one  while 
demolished,  another  swallowed  up ;  sometimes  overwhelmed  by 
water,  at  other  times  consumed  by  fire  bursting  from  the  earth  : 
one  ¥^le  the  gulf  remanis  open  and  yawning ;  another,  the  sides 
close,  not  leaving  the  least  trace  or  sign  of  the  city  swallowed  up. 

Britain  is  an  island — maritima  atUem  maximi  quatiuntur, 
saith  Pliny— r«nd  in  this  island  are  many  mineral  and  sulphureous 
waters.  I  see  nothing  in  the  natural  constitution  of  London^  or 
die  parts  adjacent,  that  should  render  an  earthquake  impossible 
or  improbable.  Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  moral  state 
thereof  that  should  exempt  it  from  that  fear,  I  leave  others  to 
judge.     I  am  your  humble  servant,  A.  B. 

jEt.  G5. — Cloyne,  March  £2,  1747.  As  to  what  you  say  thi^ 
the  primacy  would  have  been  a  glorious  thing,  for  my  part  I  do 
not  see/  all  things  considered,  the  glory  of  wearing  Uie  name  of 
primate  in  these  days,  or  of  getting  so  much  money,  a  thing  every 
tradesman  in  London  may  get  if  he  pleases.  I  should  not  choose  to 
be  primate,  in  pity  to  my  children :  and  for  domg  good  to  the  world, 
I  imagine  1  may,  upon  the  whole,  do  as  much  in  a  lower  station. 
'  Ex.  66. — June  23,  1746.  I  perceive  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field is,  whether  absent  or  present,  a  friend  to  Ireland;  and  there 
could  not  have  happened  a  luckier  incident  to  this  poor  island 
than  the  friendship  of  such  a  man,  when  there  are  so  few  of  her 
own  great  men  who  either  care  or  know  how  to  befriend  her.  As 
my  own  wishes  and- endeavours,  howsoever  weak  and  ineffectual, 
have  had  the  samef  tendency,  1  flatter  myself  that  on  this  score 
he  honours  me  with  his  regard ;  which  is  an  ample  recom- 
pence  for  more  public  merit  than  1  can  pretend  to.  As  you 
transcribed  a  line  from  his  letter  relating  to  me,  so  in  return  I 
send  you  a  line  from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's,-  re- 
hting  to  you — I  formerly  told  you  I  had  mentioned  you  to  the 
Bishop  when  1  sent  your  scheme — ^These  are  his'  words :  **  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  your  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
expressed  bis  good  esteem  of  Mr.  Prior  and  his  character,  and 
commended  him  as  one  who  had  no  view  in  life  but  to  do  the  ut« 
most  good  he  is  capable- of.  As  he  has  seen  the  scheme,  he  may 
have  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to4is  many  of  the  cabinet  as  he 
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pieaaef :  but  it  Vill  not  b«  a  faabioDabk  doctiiat  at  thb  time/' 
So  far  the  Bishop.  You  are  doubtless  in  the  right,  on  all  pro- 
per occasions,  to  cultivate  a  correspoiideilce  with  Lord  Chester- 
field. When  you  write,  you  will  perhaps  let  him  know  in  the 
properest  manner  the  thorough  sense  I  have  of  the  honour  he 
does  me  in  his  remembrance,  and  my  concern  at  not  having  been 
able  to  wait  on  him. 

J&r.  67. — July  3,  1746.  I  send  you  back  my  letter,  with  a 
new  paragraph  to  be  added  at  the  end  where  you  see  the  a. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letter  does  great  honour  both  to  you  and 
hi?  Excellency.  The  nation  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  such  a  i^eroy,  which  indeed  b  a  rarity  not  to  be  met 
wiUi  every  season,  which  grows  not  on  every  tree.  I  hope  your 
society  will  find  means  of  encouraging  particularly  the  two  points 
he  recommends,  glass  and  paper.  For  the  former  you  would  do  * 
well  to  get  your  workmen  from  Holland  rather  than  from  Bristol 
You  have  heard  of  the  trick  the  glassmen  of  Bristol  werio  said  to 
have  played  Dr.  Helsham  and  company. 

My  wife,  with  her  compliments,  sends  you  a  present*  by  the 
Cork  carrier,  who  set  out  yesterday.  It  is  an  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  her  painting.  She  began  to  draw  in  last  November,  and 
did  not  stick  to  it  closely,  but  by  way  of  amusement  only  at  leisure 
hours.  For  my  part,  I  think  she  shews  a  most  uncommon  ge- 
nius :  but  others,  may  be  supposed  to  judge  more  impartiaUy  than 
L  My  two  younger  children  are  beginning  to  employ  them- 
selves the  same  way.  .  In  short,  here  are  two  or  three  families  in' 
IiQokilly  -f  bent  upon  painting :  and  I  wish  it  was  more  general 
aoKHig  the  ladies  and  idle  people,  as  a  thing  that  may  divert  the 
spleen,  improve  the  manufactures,  and  increase  the  wealth,  of  the 
oatioo.  We  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  our  Lord  Lieutemmt's  ad- 
vice, and  kindle  up  new  arts  with  a  spark  of  his  public  spirit. 

Mr.  Simon  has  wrote  to.  me,  desiring  I  would  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Historico-Physical  Society.  I  wish  them  well,  but  do 
not  care  to  list  myself  among  them  :  for  in  that  case  I  should 
think  myself  obliged  to  do  somewhat  which  might  interrupt  my. 
otber,  studies.  I  must  therefore  depend  on  you  for  getting  me 
out  of  this  scrape,  and  hinder  Mr.  Simon's  proposing  me,  which 
be  inclines  to  do  at  the  request,  it  seems,  of  die  Bishop  of  Meatfa.> 

*  The  Bishop's  portrait  painted  by  Mrs.  Berkeley,  now  in  the  possession 
otthe  Kev.  Mr.  Arcbdall  of  Bolton-street,  Dublin. 

t  The  village  of  Ctoyne  is  in  the  bnrony  of  InuAifly,  eounty  of  Cork. ' 
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And  this;  with  ny  smioe,  lAU  b«  a  ssfficimt  nikwer  to  Mr.  Si<- 
mollis  letter. 

£x.  68w^Sept  12.  1746.  I  wm  jiut  rttinMd  horn  a  tmr 
Ihrougb  my  diooest  of  one  hmdred  aad  tliitty  miiesy  dmcttt  shtkeii 
lo  pieces.  What  you  MTtte  of  Bishop  Stone's  preferfltent  i$ 
bigUj  probable.  For  myself,  thouj^  his  Excellency  the  Loid 
Lieutenant  might  have  a  better  opinion  of  me  tbaa  I  deserted, 
yet  it  was  not  likely  diat  he  would  make  an  Irishman  primate. 
The  truth  is^  I  have  a  scheme  (^  miy  own  for  IIm  kng  time  pasf^ 
fai  which  I  propose  more  satisBsKrlioB  and  enjoyment  of  myself 
dian  I  could  in  that  high  stafios,  which  I  mitker  solicited  nor  so 
much  as  wished  for.  It  b  true^  the  primacy  or  archbishoprick  of 
Dublin,  if  offered,  might  have  tempted  me  by  a  grcAter  opportu- 
nity of  doing  good :  but  there  is  no  other  preferment  iti  the  king* 
dom  to  be  desired  on  any  other  acccmnt  than  a  greater  income, 
which  would  not  tempt  me  to  remove  from  Cloyse,  and  set  aside 
my  Oxford  scheme,  on  wbich^  tfaou^^  ddayed  1^  the  illness  of 
ray  son,  yet  I  am  as  intent  and  as  ttMscb  resolved  as  ever. 

Ex.  0d.-^Feb.  ^  1740.  Three  days  ago  we  received  the  box 
of  pictures.  The  two  men's  heads  with  ruffs  are  well  done;  die 
third  is  a  copy  and  ill  coburcd :  &ey  are  all  Flemish :  so  is  the 
woman,  which  b  also  very  wdl  painted,  though  it  hath  not  the 
beauty  and  freedom  of  an  Italian  pencil.  The  two  Dutch  pic-^ 
tuiMB,  containing  animals,  are  well  done  as  to  the  attimak ;  boV 
the  human  figures  and  dcy  ane  iQ  done.  The  two  pictares  of 
ruina  are  veiy  well  done,  and  are  Itdian.  My  son  William  *  haci 
already  copied  two  odker  pictures  of  ikm  same  kiiid^  and  by  the 
Mune  band.  He  and  his  sister  are  botk  employed  in  copying 
pictures  at  present ;  whicE  shaH  be  dispatchal  as  soon  as  possi* 
ble;  after  which  they  will  s^  about  some  of  yours.  Their  stint, 
on  account  of  heatah,  is  aa  hour  and  a  half  a  day  for  painting.  Sd 
I  doubt  two  months  wil  not  suffice  fer  copying :  but  no  time 
shall  be  lost,  and  great  care  taken  of  your  pictures,  fop  wMch  we 
koU  ourselves  muck  obliged^ — Our  round  towdr  stands  where 
it  did ;  but  a  little  stone  arched  vault  on  the  top  was  cracked, 
and  nuist  be  repaired :  the  bell  also  v?as  thrown  down,  and  broke 
lis  way  through  three  boarded  stories,  but  remains  entire.  The 
door  was  shivered  into  many  snudl  pieces  and  dispersed,  and  there 
was  a  stone  forced  out  of  the  wall.     The  whole  damage,  it  is 

*  A  fine  youth,  the  secood  son  ef  the  Bishop,  whose  loss-  M  aa  early  ago* 
was  thoifglit  to  bare  stack  too  close  to  bb  fsUuer's  heart 
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tfaouj^ty  will  notamouiit  to  HOL    The  thonder-clap  was  by  far 
die  greatest  that  I  ev^  heard  ia  Ireland. 

Ex.  70.— »March  30,  1751.  They  ate  going  to  print  at  Glas- 
gow two  editions  at  once,  ia  4to  and  in  folio,  of  all  Plato's 
works,  in  most  magnificent  types.  This  work  should  be  en- 
couraged :  it  would  be  right  to  mention  it  as  you  have  oppbrtu- 
nity.* 

To  the  Rev,  Mr.  A&Chpall,  Bolton-str^t,  Dublin. 

KBV.  SIR,  CloyBe,  Dec.  8, 1761. 

Tliis  is  to  desire  you  may  publish  the  inscription  I  sent  you 
m  Faulkner's  paper.  But  say  nothing  of  the  author.  I  mnst 
desire  yon  to  cause  the  letters  G.  B.  being  the  initial  letters  of 
my  name,  to  be  engraved  on  the  die  of  the  gold  medal,  at  the  bot- 
tom, beneath  the  race-horse :  whereby  mine  will  be  distinguished 
fiom  medals  given  by  others. 

TO   THB   SAME. 

Dec.  22, 1751.  I  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  in 
pnUishing  the  inscription  so  correctly,  as  likewise  for  your  trou- 
ble in  getting  G.  B.  engraved  on  the  pUun  at  the  bottom  of  the 
medal.  When  that  is  done,  you  may  order  two  medals  to  be 
made,  and  given  as  usual.  X  would  I^ve  only  two  made  by  my 
die :  die  multiplying  of  premiums  lessens  their  value.  If  my  in- 
scription b  to  take  place,  let  me  know  before  it  is  engraved :  I 
may  perhaps  make  some  trifling  alteration. 

[No  date:  butsentatthis  time  to  the  same.]  For  the  particu- 
lars of  your  last  favour  I  gNt  you  Ihaaka,  I  send  the  above  bill 
to  dear  what  you  have  expended  on  my  account,  and  also  ten 
giuneas  beside^  which  is  my  contribitfioo  towards  the  monumeni 
whiqb  I  understand  is  intended  for  our  deceased  friend.  Yester« 
day,  though  iU  of  the  cbolic,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  sketching  out 
the  .enclosed.  X  wish  it  did  justice  to  hi^  character*  Such  as  it 
is,  I  submit  it  to  youand  your  friends. 

^  Mr.  Prk>r  died  the  2M  of  October  fbllowhig,  a^ed  71.  The  in- 
sciiptien  Mentknied  i^  the  next  article  was  ibr  his  momiment  in  Obrist- 
ehaftih  cathtfkfJ,  eieeM  at  tfaseaipaase  ef  Afr.  Frkir's  flriends  and  ad- 
iHtfora. 
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£nclo8ed  in  the  last : 

Memom  sacram 

Thomjb  Prior 

Viri,  si  quis  unquam  alias,  de  patrift 

optim^  meriti : 

Qui,  cum  prodesse  mallet  qudm  coospici, 

nee  in  senatum  cooptatus 

nee  consiliorum  aulse  particeps 

nee  ullo  publico  munere  msignitos 

rem  tamen  pubiicam 

mirifici  auxit  et  omavit 

auspicib,  consiliis,  labore  indefebso  : 

Vir  innocuus,  probus,  pius 

partium  studiis  minimi  addictus 

de  re  familiari  parum  solicitus 

cum  civium  commoda  unicd  spectaret 

Quicquid  vel  ad  inopias  leVamen 

vel  ad  vitae  elegantiam  facit 

quicquid  ad  desidiam  pbpuli  vincendam 

aut  ad  bonas  artes  excitandas  perdnet 

id  omne  pro  virili  excoluit 

Societatis  Dubliniensis 

auctor,  institutor,  curator : 

Quae  fecerit 

pluribus  dicere  baud  refert : 

quorsum  narraret  marmor 

ilia  quae  omnes  norunt 

iliie  quse  civium  animis  insculpta 

nulla  dies  delebit  i 

This  numnmetit  was  erected  to  Thomas  Priory  Esquire^  at  the 
charge  of  several  persons  who  contributed  to  honour  the  memory 
of  that  worthy  patriot,  to  whom  his  own  actions  and  unwearied 
endeavours  in  the  service  of  his  country  have  raised  a  monument 
more  lasting  than  marble. 

Jan.  7,  1752.  I  here  send  you  enclosed  the  inscription,  M^ith 
my  last  amendments.  In  the  printed  copy,  siquis  was  one  word^: 
it  bad  better.be  two,  divided,  as  in  .this.  Thereare  some  other  ' 
small  changes  which  you  will  observe.  The  Bishop  of  Meadi' 
was  for  having  somewhat  in  English :  accordingly  I  sujboin  an 
English  addition,  to  be  engraved  in  a  different  character  and  in 
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Wfites,  fhdt  ^hibtitibhai  cothe  M  slowly,  biit  llxat  near  on^  hun- 
«bM  gtitn^a^  ^i^  g(^.  Now  it  ^tdd  s^m  that  if  die  first  platf^ 
i^ted  kt  tliro  hvMif^  guift^as^  wasr^a  ced  or  dterM^  there  mighi 
be  a  plaiil  if^t  nibniinieftt  ei^cted  for  one  hundred  gufaitetfa,  aiid 
tfo  (as  the  proverb  dINcts)  die  c6at  be  cat  according  to  iht  doth. 

To  the  Itev.  i/[t.  Gbrvais,  sen. 

Cteyhe,  ^Ov.  25,  1 73d.  Rev.  Sir,  my  wife  sends  her  eompli-^ 
ibents  to  Mrs.  Oervais  and  yburself  for  the  receipt,  8cc/aad  we 
both  concur  in  tfaanis  for  your  venison.  The  rain  hath  so  de- 
&ced  your  letter,  that  1  cannot  read  some  parts  of  it.  But  1  can 
make  a  shift  to  see  there  is  a  compliment  of  so  bright  a  strain, 
Aat  Vl  knew  how  to  read  it,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  knoi^  how  to 
answer  it.  If  there  was  any  thing  agreeable  in  ybur  entertain- 
ment at  my  house,  it  was  chiefly  owmg  to  yourdelf,  and  so  requires 
my  acknowledgment,  which  you  have  very  sincere.  You  give  so 
much  pleasure  to  others^  and  are  so  easily  pleased  yourself,  that  1 
shall  Irve  in  hope^  of  your  making  my  house  your  inn  whenever 
you  visit  these  parts,  which  will  be  very  agreeable  to,  8lc. 

Jan.  1£,  1742.  You  forgot  to  mention  yOUr  itddress;  else  I 
diould  have  sootier  acknowledged  the  fevour  of  your  letter,  for 
which  I  am  much  obfiged,  though  die  news  it  contained  had  no- 
thing good  but  the  manner  of  telling  it.  I  had  much  rather  write 
you  a  letter  of  congratulation  than  of  comfort :  and  yet  I  must 
needs  tell  you  for  ybur  comfort,  that  I  apprehend  you  miscarry 
hy  halving  too  many  friends.  We  often  see  a  man  with  one  only 
at  his  back  pushed  on  and  making  his  way,  while  another  is  em- 
barrassed in  a  crowd  of  well-wishers.  The  best  of  it  is,  your 
merits  wiH  not  be  measured  by  your  success.  It  is  an  old  re- 
Inark,  that  the  race  h  not  ahvays  to  the  swift.  But  at  present 
who  wins  it,  matters  little  :  for  all  protestant  clergyman  are  like 
soon  to  be  at  par,  if  that  old  priest '^  your  countryman  continues 
to  carry  on  his  schemes  with  the  same  policy  and  Success  he  has 
hitherto  done.  The  accounts  you  send  agree  with  what  I  hear 
from  other  parts :  they  are  all  alike  dismal.  Reserve  yourself 
however  for  future  times,  and  mind  the  main  chance.     I  would 

*  Cardinal  Fleori,  then  eighty-seven  years  old.  Dean  Gervais  was  a 
native  of  Moatpelier,  who  was  carried  an  infant  out  of  France  on  the  re- 
vocation of  the  odict  of  Nantz  in  1680. 

VOL.  I.  f  r^  T 
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•ay,  flbuo'late  faoura,  drink  tar^watery  and  bring  back  (I  wish  a 
good  deanery^  but  at  least)  a  good  stock  of  health  and  spirits  ta 
grace  our  litde  parties  in  ImokiUji  where  we  hope^  ere  it  be  long, 
to  see  you  and  the.  sun  returned  together.  My  wife^  who  values 
herself  on  being  in.  the  number  of  your  friends,  is  extremelj 
obliged  for  the  Italian  psalms  you  have  procured,  and  desirea 
me  to  tell  you,  that  the  more  you  can  procure,  the  more  she  shall 
be  obliged.  We  join  in  wishing .  you  many  happy  new  years, 
health,  and  success. 

Feb.  2,  1742.  I  condole  with  you  on  your  cold,  a  circum- 
stance that  a  man  of  fashion  who  keeps  late  hours  can  hardly 
escape.  We  find  here  that  a  spoonful,  half  tar  and  half  honey, 
taken  mornings  noon,  and  night,  proves  a  most  efiectual  remedy  in 
that  case.  My  wife,  who  values  herself  on  being  in  your  good 
graces,  expresses  great  gratitude  for  your  care  in  procuring  the 
psalms,  and  is  doubly  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  your  being 
yourself  the  bearer.  The  instrument  she  desired  to  be  provided 
was  a  large  four.stringed  bass  violin :  but  besides  this  we  shall 
also  be  extremely  glad  to  get  that  excellent  bass  viol  which  came 
Irom  Frapce,  be  the  number  of  strings  what  it  will.  1  wrote  in* 
deed  (not  to  overload  you)  to  Dean  Browne  *  to  look  out  for  a  six- 
stringed  bass  viol  of  an  old  make  and  mellow  tone.  But  the 
more  we  have  of  good  instruments,  the  better :  for  I  have  got  an 
excellent  master  whom  I  have  taken  into  my  family,  and  all  my 
children,  not  excepting  my  little  daughter,  learn  to  play,  and  are 
preparing  to  fill  my  house  with  harmony  against  all  events :  that 
it'  we  hav^  worse  times,  we  may  have  better  spirits.  Our  French 
woman  is  grown  more  attentive  to  her  business,  and  so  much 
altered  for  the  better,  that  my  wife  is  not  now  inclined  to  part 
with  her :  but  is  nevertheless  very  sensibly  obliged  by  your  kind 
offer  to  look  out  for  another.  What  you  say  of  a  certain  pamph- 
let is  enigmatical:  I  shall  hope  to  have  it  explained  viva  voce. 
As  this  corner  furnishes  nothing  worth  sending,  you  will  pardon 
me  if  instead  of  other  news  1  transcribe  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  J 
lately  received  from  an  English  bishop.  ^^  We  are  now  shortly 
to  meet  again  in  parliament,  and  by  the  proceedings  upon  the 
,  state  of  the  nation  Sir  Robert's  fate  \vill  be  determined.  He  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  recover  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

*  Jemmat  Brown  was  then  dean  of  Rosse,  bishop  of  Killaloe  in  1743, 
ofDromore  in  1746,  of  Cork  the  same  year,  of  Elpbin  iu  1772,  and  arch- 
bishop orTuam  in  1775 :  died  in  1782. 
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and  is  said  to  lam  succeeded  as  to  some  particiilars.  But  in  his 
mun  attempt,  which  was  thiat  of  uniting  the  Prince  and  bis  court 
to  the  King's,  he  has  been  foiled.*  The  Bbhop  of  Oxford*  was 
employed  to  carry  the  proposal  to  the  Prince,  which  was,  that  he 
should  have  the  100,000/.  a  year  he  had  demanded,  and  his  debts 
paid.  But  the  Prince,  at  the  same  time  that  he  expressed  the 
utmost  respect  and  duty  to  his  Majesty,  declared  so  much  dislike 
to  his  Minister,  &at  without  his  removal  he  will  hearken  to  no 
terms.''  I  have  also  had  another  piece  in  the  following  words » 
which  is  very  agreeable.  '^  Lady  Dorothy,-)*  whose  good  temper 
seems  as  great  as  her  beauty,  and  who  has  gained  on  every  one  by 
her  bdmviour  in  these  most  unhappy  circumstances,  is  said  at  last 
tohave.gained  over  Lord  Euston,  and  to  have  entirely  won  his  af* 
fectioa."  I  find  by  your  letter,  the  reigning  distemper  at  the 
Ltth  court  is  disappointment.  A  man  of  less  spirits  and  alacrity 
would  be  apt  to  cry  out,  Spes  etfortund  valeted  Su:.  but  my  ad- 
vice is,  never  to  quit  your  hopes.  Hope  is  often  better  than  en- 
joyment. Hope  is  often  the  cause  as  well  as  the  elBect  of  youth.  It  - 
is c^tainly  a  very  pleasant  and  healthy  passion.  A  hopeless  person 
isdesertedby  himselC:  and  he  who  forsakes  himself  is  soon  forsakeu 
by  fiiends  and  fortune,  bodi  which  are  sincerely  wished  you  by,  8cc. 
March  5,  1742*  Your  last  letter,  containing  an  account  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  her  affairs,  was  all  over  agreeable. 
My  wife  and  I  are  not  a  litHe  pleased  to  find  her  situation  so 
much  better  than  we  expected,  and  greatly  applaud  your  zeal  for 
her  interests ;  though  we  are  divided  upon  the  motive  of  it.  She 
imagines  you  woldd  be  less  zealous,  were  the  Queen  old,  and 
ugly ;  and  will  have  it  that  her  beauty  has  set  you  on  fire  even  at 
this  distance.  I  on  the  contrary  affirm,  that  you  are  not  made  of 
such  combusfible  stuff;  that  you  are  affected  only  by  the  love  of 
justice,  and  insensible  to  all  other  fiames  than  those  of  patriotism. 
We  hope  soon  for  your  presence  at  Cloyne  to  put  an  end  to  this 
controversy. — Your  care  in  prodding  the  Italian  psalms  set  to 
music,  the  four-stringed  basi  violin,  and  the  antique  bass  viol,  re- 
quire our  repeated  thankb.  We  h^ve  already  a  bass  viol  made  in 
Southwark  a.  d.  1730,  and  reputed  the  best  in  England.  And 
durough  your  means  we  are  possessed  of  the  best  in  France.  So 
we  have  a  feir  chance  for  having  the  two  best  in  Europe.-^ Your 
ktter^v^  me  hopes  of  a  new  and  prosperous  scene.    We  live  in 

*  S^ker.    t  Lady  Dordthy  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  BorUngton, 
and  wife  to  Lord  Enstoo,  son  of  tbe^Doke  of  Grafton. 
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an  age  of  revoktions  so  sudden  sokl  sHrprimng  in  mil  p^ki»  of  Ew- 
Tope,  that  I  ^piestwti  whelber  die  like  has  been  ever  knowii  before. 
Handiare  changed  at  home :  it  is  well  if  measures  are  so  too.  If 
i^t,  I  shaU  be  afraid  of  this  change  of  bands  |  for  hungry  dogs 
bile  deepest.  But  let  thos^  in  power  look  to  this»  We  beboM 
these  vicissitudes  wilh  an  eqml  eje  from  tins  serene  comer  of 
Cloyne/ where  we  hope  soon  to  have  the  perusal  of  your  budget 
of  politibs.  Mean  time  accept  our  service  and  good  wishes. 
,  ^ept.  69  1743.  The  book  which  jon  were  so  good  aslto  pro^ 
cure  for  me  (and  which  I  shall  not  pay  for  till  you  come  to  receive 
the  money  in  person)  contains  all  that  part  of  Dr.  Pococke's  tra- 
vels for  which  I  have  any  curionty :  so  I  shall,  with^  my  thanks  fbr 
this,  give  you  no  further  trouble  about  any  other  volume.^J-^i  -find 
by  the  letter  put  into  my  hands  by  your  son  (who  was  so  kind  as 
to  call  here  yesterday,  but  not  kind  enough  to  stay  a  night  with  us), 
that  you  are  taken  up  with  great  matters,  and,  tike  other  great  men, 
in  danger  of  overlooking  your  friends.  Prepare  howevei:  for  a 
world  of  abuse,  both  as  a  courtier  and  an  architect,  if  yoij  d^not 
find  means  to  wedge  in  a  visit  to  Cloyne  between  those  two  grand 
concerns.  Courtiers  you  will  find  none  here,  and  but  such  virtu- 
osi as  the  country  affords  ;  I  mean  die  way  of  mumc,  for  that  is 
^present  the  reigning  passion  at  Cloyne.  To  be  plain,  we  are  mu- 
sically mad.     If  you  would  know  what  that  is,  come  and  see. 

Oct.  d9>  1743.  A  bird  of  the  air  has  told  roe  that  your  rever- 
ence is  to  be  dean  of  Tuam«  No  nightingale  could  have  sung  a 
more  pleasing  song,  not  even  my  vi^,  who,  1  am  tbld,  is  this  day 
inferior  to  no  singer  in  the  kingdom.  I  promise  you  we  are  pre- 
paring no  contemptible  chorus  to  celebrate  your  preferment :  and 
tf  you  do  not  believe  me,  come  this  Christmas,  and  believe  your 
<6wnears.  In  good  earnest^  none  of  your  friends -will  be  better 
pleased  to  see  you*  with  your  broad  seal  in  your  pocket  than  youc 
feiends  at  Cloyne«  I  wish  I  were  able  to  wish  you  joy  at  Dub- 
lin ;  but  my  health,  though  not  a  litde  mended,  suffers  ine  to  make 
no  excursions  farther  than  a  mile  or  two. — What  is  this  your  f»- 
vourite  the  Queen  of  Hungary  has  been^oing  by  heremis8ar]e9  at 
Petcrsburgh  ?  France  is  again  upon  her  legs.  1  foresee  tio  good. 
I  wish  all  this  may  be  vapour  and  spleen :  but  I  write  in  sun- 
fliiine. 

Jan.  8,  1744.  You  have  obliged  the  ladies  as  well  as  myself 
by  your  candid  judgment  on  the  point  submitted  tb  your  deter- 
mination*  I  am  glad  this  matter  proved  an  amuseinent  in  your 
gout,  by  bringing  you  acquainted  with  several  curious  and  select 
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tridfl^'*  wUth  I  thouM  ranKly  purcbMe^  and  accept  y6var  kind 
oiitr  of  |m>ouiiiig  tkemy  if  I  did  not  apprebend  there  might  be 
ton^  anong'tbeiii  of  too  delicate  a  nature  lo  be  j^ead  by  boj9 
and  girlt,  to  whom  mj  library,  and  particularly  ail  French  books, 
are  opeR.-^*A8  to  foreign  affairs,  we  cannot  descry  or  prognostic* 
cattt  any  good  event  A^n  this  remote  corner.  The  plwaeta  that 
teemed  propilious  ara  now  retrograde:  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Prussia,  lost ;  and  the  Dutch  a  nominal  ally  at  best.  Yon  mey 
now  admire  the  Queen  of  Hungary  without  a  rival :  her  con- 
dact  with  respect  to  die  Czarina  and  the  Marquis  de  Botta  hath, 
I  fear,  rendered  cold  the  hearts  of  her  friends^  and  their  bands^ 
fcabie^  To  be  phiin,  from  this  time  forward  1  doubt  we  shall 
languish,  and  our  enemies  Itke  heart.  And  while  I  am  thus  per* 
plexad  about  foreign  afiiirs,  my  prtvafo  economy  (I  mean  th^ 
animal  economy)  is  ifisordered  by  the  sciatica ;  an  evil  w4iich 
hM  attended  me  for  some  time  past ;  and  I  apprehend  will  not 
leave  me  tMl  the  return  of  the  sun. — Certainly  the  news  that  I 
want  to  hear  at  present  is  not  from  Rome  or  Paris,  or  Vienna, 
bat  from  Dublin  ;  viz.  when  the  Dean  of  Tuam  is  declared,  and 
when  he  receives  the  coiigratubitions  of  his  friends.  I  constantly 
lead  the  newa  from  Dublin ;  but  lest  I  should  overlook  this  ar- 
ticle, I  take  upon  me  to  congratulate  you  at  this  moment ;  that 
as  my  good  wishes  were  not,  so  my  compliments  may  not  be  be- 
Mad  those  of  your  other  friends. — You  have  entertained  me  with 
80  a»at^  curious  things,  that  1  would  fain  send  something  in  re- 
turn worth  reading.  But  as  this  quarter  afibrds  nothing  from 
itself,  I  must  be  oMigcd  to  transcribe  a  bit  of  an  £nglish  letter- 
that  I  received  last  week.  It  relates  to  what  is  now  the  subject 
of  public  attention,  the  Hanover  troops,  and  is  as  follows:  **  Ge- 
neral Campbell  (a  thorough  courtier)  being  called  upon  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  an  account  whether  he  had  not  ob- 
served some  instances  of  partiality,  replied^  he  could  not  say  he 
had:  but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  ^ught  the  forces  of  the 
two  nations  could  never  draw  together  again.  This,  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  a  courtier,  was  looked  upon  as  an  ample  con- 
fession ;  however,  it  was  carried  against  the  address  by  a  large 
majority.  Had  the  question  been  whether  the  Hanover  troops 
should  be  continued,  it  would  not  have  been  a  debate :  but  it 
being  well  known  that  the  contrary  had  been  resolved  upon  be- 

^CoUoolJDftof  Tiialsin  France,  pobliahed  under  the  title  of  Csmmi 
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jfore  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  moderate  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion thought  it  was  unnece9sarj,  and. might  prove  hurtful  to. ad« 
dress  about  it,  and  so  voted  with  the  court."  Yoo  see  how  I  am 
forced  to  lengthen  out  my  letter  by  adding  a  borrowed  jcrap  of 
newS;  which  yet  probably  is  no  news  to  you.  But  thou(^  I 
should  shew  you  nothing  new,  yet  you  must  ^ve  me  leave  to 
shew  my  inclination  at  least  to  acquit  myself  of  the  debts  I 
owe  youy  and  to  declare  myself,  &c. 

March  \6,  1744.  I  think  myself  a  piece  of  a  prophet  when  I 
foretold  that  the  Pretender's  Cardinal  feigned  to  aim  at  your  head, 
when  he  meant  to  strike  you,  like  a  skilful  fencer,  on  the  riba* 
It  is  true,  one  would  hardly  think  the  French  such  bui^lers :  but 
this  popish  priest  hath  manifestly  bungled  so  as  to  repair  the 
breaches  our  own  bunglers  had  made  at  home.  This  is  the 
luckiest  thing  that  could  have  happened,  and  will,  1  hope,  con-- 
found  all  the  measures  of  our  enemies. — 1  was  much  obliged  and 
delighted  with  the  good  news  yqu  lately  sent,  which  was  yester- 
day confirmed  by  letters  from  Dublin*  And  though  particulars 
are  not  yet  known,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  delay  our  public  marks 
of  joy,  as  a  gr^at  bonfire  before  my  gate,  firing  of  guns,  drinking 
of  healths,  &c.  I  was  very  glad  of  thb  opportimity  to  put  a 
little  spirit  into  our  drooping  protestants  of  Cloyne,  who  have  of 
late  conceived  no  small  fears  on  seeing  themselves  in  such  a  de- 
fenceless condition  among  so  great  a  number  of  papists  elated 
with  the  fame  of  these  new  enterprises  in  their  favour.  It  is  in- 
deed terrible  to  reflect,  that  we  have  neither  arms  nor  militia  in  a 
province  where  the  papists  are  eight  to  one,  and  have  an  earlier 
intelligence  than  we  have  of  what  passes :  by  what  means  I 
know  not ;  but  the  fact  is  certainly  true. — Good  Mr.  Dean  (for 
Dean  1  will  call  you,  resolving  not  be  behind  your  friends  iu 
Dublin),  you  must  know,  that  to  us  who  live  in  this  remote  cor-r 
ner  many  things  seemv  strange  and  unaccountable  that  may  be 
solved  by  you  who  are  near  the  fountain  head.  Why  are  draughts 
made  from  our  forces  when  we  most  want  them  i  Why  are  not  - 
the  militia  arrayed  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  arms  are  not 
put  into  the  hands  of  protestants,  especially  since  they  have  heca 
so  long  paid  for  f  Did  not  our  ministers  know  for  a  long  time 
past  that  a  squadron  was  formii^  at  Brest  ?  Why  did  they  not 
then  bruise  the  cockatrice  in  the  egg  i  Would  not  the  French 
works  at  Dunkirk  have  justified  this  step  ?  Why  was  Sir  John 
Norris  called  off  from  the  chace  when  he  had  his  enemies  in  fuU 
view,  and  was  even  at  their  heels  with  a  superior  force  P    As 
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we  have  two  hundred  and  forty  men-of-war,  whereof  one  hundred 
and  twenty  are  of  the  line,  how  comes  it  that  we  did  not  appoint 
a  squadron  to  watch  and  intercept  the  Spanish  Admiral  widi  his 
thirty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  i  In  an  age  wherein  articles  of 
religbos  faith'  are  canvassed  with  the  utmost  freedom,  we  think 
it  hiwful  to  jNTopose  these  scruples  in  our  political  faHh,  which 
in. many  pmnts  wants  to  be  enlightened  and  set  right. — ^Your 
last  was  wrote  by  the  hand  of  a  fair  lady,  to  whom  both  my  wife 
and  1  send  our  compliments  as  well  as  to  yourself:  I  wish  you 
joy  of  being  able  to  write  yourself.  My  cholic  is  changed  to 
gout  and  sciatica,  the  tar-water  having  drove  it  into  my  litnbs, 
and  as  1  hope,  carrying  it  off  by  those  ailments^  which  are  nothing 
to  the  cholic. 

Jan.  6,  1745. — ^Two  days  ago  I  was  favoured  with  a  very 
agreeable  visit  from  Baron  Mountenay  and  Mr.  Bristow.  I 
hear  they  have  taken  Lismore  in  their  way  to  Dublin. — We 
want  a  little  of  your  foreign  fire  to  raise  our  Irish  spirits  in  this 
heavy  season.  This  makes  your  purpose  of  coming  very  agree- 
able news.  We  will  chop  politics  together,  sing  lo  Paan  to 
the  Duke,  revile  the  Dutch^  admire  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  ap- 
pbmd  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  name  is  sacred  all  over  this 
idand  except  Lismore ;  and  what  should  put  your  citizens  of 
Lisniore  out  of  humour  with  his  Excellency  I  cannot  compre-^ 
hend.  But  die  discussion  of  these  points  must  be  deferred  to 
your  widied-for  arrival. 

-  Feb.  6, 1745.  You  say  you  carried  away  regret  from  Cloyne: 
I  assure  you  that  you  did  not  cairy  it  all  away :  there  was  a 
good  share  of  it  left  with  us :  which  was  on  the  following  news- 
day  increased  upon  hearing  the  fate  of  ^your  niece.  My  wife 
could  not  read  this  piece  of  news  without  tears,  though  her 
knowledge  of  that  amiable  young  lady  was  no  more  than  one 
day's  acq^aintance•  Her  moumfiil  widoWei*  is  beset  with  many 
temporal  blessings :  but  the  Ipss  of  such  a  wife  must' be  long"  felt 
through  them  all.  Complete  happiness  is  not  to  be  hoped  for 
on  this  side  Gascony.  All  those  who  are  not  Gascons  must 
have  a  comer  of  woe  to  creep  out  at,  and  to  comfort  themselves 
with  at  parting  from  diis  world.  Certainly  if  we  had  nothing  to 
make  us  uneasy  here,  heaven  itself  would  be  less  wished  for; 
But  I  should  remember  I.  am  writing  to  a  philosopher  and  di- 
vine ;  so  shall  turn  my  thoughts  to  politics,  concludiog  with  this 
sad  reflection,  that,  happen  what  witl/I  see  the  Dutch  are  stifl  to 
be  favourites,  though  1  much  apprehend  the  hearts  of  some  ^varm 
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friend  may  be  lost  at  borne,  by  ^ qd^vQuring  to  gain  Ihe  affeo 
tions  pf  those  lukewarm  neighbours.. 

June  dj  1745.  I  congratulate  with  you  on  the  success  of 
your  i^te  dose  of  physic  The  gout,  a^  JDr,  SydentiaiD  styles  it, 
is  amarissimum  nature  pharmacum.  It  throws  off  si  sharp  ex« 
crement  from  the  blood  to  the  Umbs  and  eitremities  of  the  body, 
miA  b  no  leas  useiiili  than  painful.  I  thiak|  Mr*  Dean,  you  have 
pai4  for  the  gay  excursion  you  made  last  winter  to  the  metro^ 
polis  and  the  court*  And  yet,  such  is  the  condition  of  mortals,  I 
foresee  yoM  will  forget  the  pain  next  winter,  and  return  to  the 
same  course  of  life  which  brought  it  on. — As  to  our  warlike 
achieven^nts,  if  I  were  to  rate  our  successes  by  our  merits,  i 
could  forebode  little  good.  But  if  we  are  smners,.  our  enemies 
are  UQ  saiQts.^  It  is.  my  opinioQ  we  ^all  heartily  maul  one  an- 
other^ without  i^uy  sigqal  advantage  on  either  side..  How  the  sul- 
len Engtish  Sfuves  who  pay  the  piper  will  like  diis  dance,  I  ca»r« 
pot  tell.  For  my  own  part  I  ciinnot  help  thinking,  thai  bmdr 
expeditions  are  but  ill  suited  either  to  the  force  or  interest  ef 
Englapd ;  apd  that  our  friends  would  do  more,  if  we  did  less^  on 
the  continent, — Were  I  to  send  my  son  from  home,  I  assure  yoa 
there^  is  no  pae  to  whose  prudent  care  and  good  nature  I  would 
soouier  trust  him  than  yours.  But  as  I  am  his  physiciaoy  I 
thinly  myself  obliged  to  keep  him  with  me.  Besides,  as  after  so 
long  ^p  ittne^s  his  constitution  is  ^er^f  delicate,  I  imagine  this 
warm  vale  of  Cloyne  is  better  suited  to  it  than  your  lofty  and 
^posed  situation  of  Lismore*  Nevertheless,  my  wife  and  I  are 
^treoaely  obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  and  concur  ia  our  hearty 
thi^uks  for  it. 

Nov.24a  174$.  You  are  in  for  life.  Not  all  tfaephiioso-r 
phers  have  beeffi  saying  these  three  thousand  years  on  the  vanity 
of  rich^  the  cares  of  greatness,  and  the  brevity  of  human  life,  virill 
be  able  to  recbun^  you*  However^  as  it  is  observed  that  moat 
men  haye  patienpe  enough  to  bear  the  misfortunes  of  others,  i 
am  resolved  not  to  break  my  heart  for  my  old  friend^  if  you  should 
prove  so  upfQrtui¥ite  as  to  be  made  a  bishop. — ^The  reoeptioo 
you  Diet  5|iri|h  ftom  i«Qrd  Chesterfield  was  perfectly  agreeable  to 
bis  E^ceUency'a  character,  who  being  so  clairvoyant  ia  every 
tbiiigi  else  could  opt  be  supposed  blind  to  your  oMcit.-*--YoiMi 
firteoda  4^  Putcb  have  shewed  themselves,  what  1  always  tool 
thi^m  tp.be,  selfi^  and  ungenerous.  To  cr^wn  al|^  we<are  now 
told.d)9  forces  tliey  sent  qs  have  private  orders  aot  l»  fight:  I 
bvi^pe  we  sh^U  not  wm^  iliem.— -By  dn^  letter  you  ia^voured  hm' 
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with  I  find  tlie  regents  of  our  imivershy  have  shewn  their  loyalty 
at  the  expense  of  their  wit.  The  poor  dead  Dean,*  thou^  no 
idolater  of  the  wbigs,  in-as  bo  more  a  Jacobite  than  Dr.  Baldwin. 
And  had  he  been  even  a  papist,  what  then  ?  Wit  is  of  no  party. — 
We  have  been  atarmed  with  a  report  that  a  great  body  of  rappa- 
rees  is  up  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny :  these  are  fooked  on  by 
some  as  the  forerunners  of  an  insurrection.  In  opposition  to 
this,  our  militia  have  been  arrayed^  that  is,  sworn :  biit  alas !  We 
want  not  oaths,  we  \vant  muskets.  I  have  bought  up  all  I  could 
get,  and  provided  horses  and  arms  for  ft>nr-and-twenty  of  the  pro- 
testants  of  Cloyne,  which,  witfi  a  few  more  that  can  furnish  them- 
selves, make  up  a  troop  of  thirty  horse.  This  seemed  necessary 
to  keep  off  rogues  in  these  doubtful  times. — May  we  hope  to  gain 
a  sight  of  you  in  the  recess  f  Were  I  as  able  to  go  to  town,  how 
readily  should  I  wait  on  my  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Dean  of 
Tuam.  Your  letters  are  so  much  tissue  of  gold  and  silver :  in  re- 
torn  I  am  forced  to  send  you  from  this  comer  a  patch-work  of 
tailors'  shreds,  for  which  I  entreat  your  compassion^  and  that  yott 
will  believe  me,  &c. 

Feb.  S4,  1746.  I  am  heartily  sensible  of  your  loss,  which 
yet  admits  of  alleviation, not  only  from  the  common  motives  which 
have  been  repeated  every  day  for  upwards  of  five  thousand  years, 
but  also  from  your  own  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the 
variety,  of  distresses  wfakh  occur  in  alt  ranks  from  the  highest  to 
die  longest:  I  may -add  too,  from  the  peculiar  times  in  which  we 
lave,  which  seem  to  threaten  still  more  Wretched  and  unhappy 
times  to  come. 

Mit»  parentom  pejor  avis  tulit 

KoA  neqaiores,  mox  datofios 

FiDgeni^n  vitiosioreiii. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  advantage  that  you  have  a  peculiar  resource 
against  distress  from  the  gaiety  of  your  own  temper.    Such  is  the 

^  Immediately  after  Dean  Swift's  death,  the  class  of  senior  sophisters 
io  the  college  of  Oablin  determined  to  apply  a  sam  of  money  raised 
among  themselves^  and  usually  expended  on  an  entertainment,  to  the  pur^ 
pose  of  honouring  the  memory  of  that  great  man  by  a  bust  to  be  set  up  in 
the  college  fibraiy.  Provost  Baldwin,  being  a-staunch  whig,  and  having 
once  smarted  by  an  epigram  of  the  Dean's,  it  was  confidently  thought, 
wonld  have  refosedhis  consent  to  this-measore,  and  the  talk  of  the  town 
^ut  this  time  was,  that  the  board  of  senior  fellqws  wonld  enter  impli- 
citly into  the  same  sentiments.  But  the  event  soon  proved  the  fiilscbood 
of  such  an  unworthy  report:  the  bast  was  admitted  withoat  the  least 
opposition,  and  is  now  in  the  library.^ 
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hypochondriac  melancholy  complexion  of  us  islandeiB;  that  we 
seem  made  of  butter,  every  accident  makes  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  us ;  but  those  elasUc  spirits,  which  are  your  birthright, 
cause  the  strokes  of  fortune  to  rebound  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind  them ;  though,  for  a  time,  there  is  and  will  be  a  gloom^ 
which,  I  agree  with  your  friends,  is  best  dispelled  at  the  court  and 
metropolis,  amidst  a  variety  of  faces  and  amusements.  I  wish  I 
was  able  to  go  with  you,  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant : 
but,  alas !  the  disorder  I  had  this  winter,  and  my  long  retreat, 
have  disabled  me  for  the  road,  and  disqualified  me  for  a  court. 
But  if  I  see  you  not  in  Dublin,  which  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to 
do,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  Cloyne  when  you  can  be  spared 
from  better  company.  These  sudden  changes  and  tossings  from 
side  to  side  betoken  a  fever  in  the  state.  But  whatever  aib  the 
body  politic,  take  care  of  your  own  bodily  health,  and  let  no 
anxious  cares  break  in  upon  it. 

Nov.  8,  1746.  Your  letter,  with  news  from  the  castle,  found 
me  in  bed,  confined  by  the  gout  In  answer  to  which  news  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  neither  expect  nor  widi  for  any  dignity  higher 
than  what  I  am  encumbered  With  at  present. — ^That  which  more 
nearly  concerns  me  is  my  credit,  which  I  am  glad  to  find  so  well 
supported  by  Admiral  Lestock.  I  had  promised  you  that  before 
the  first  of  November  he  would  take  King  Lewis  by  the  beard. 
Now  Quimpercorrentm,  Quimperlay,  and  Quimperen,  being 
certain  extreme  parts  or  excrescences  of  his  kingdoni,  may  not 
improperly  be  styled  the  beard  of  France.  In  proof  of  bis  having 
been  there,  he  has  plundered  the  wardrobes  of  the  peasants,  and 
imported  a  great  number  of  old  petticoats,  waistcoats,  wooden 
shoes,  and  one  shirt,  all  which  are  actually  sold  at  Cove :  the 
shirt  was  bought  by  a  roan  of  this  town  for  a  groat.  And  if  you 
wont  believe  me,  come  and  believe  your  own  eyes.  In  case  you 
doubt  either  the  facts  or  the  reasonings,  I  am  ready  to  make  them  ' 
good,  being  now  well  on  my  feet,  and  longing  to  triumph  over 
you  at  Cloyne,  which  I  hope  vrill  be  soon. 

April  6, 1752.  Your  letter  by  last  post  was  very  agreeable: 
but  the  trembling  hand  with  which  it  was  written  b  a  draw-back 
from  the  satisfaction  I  should  otherwise  have  had  in  hearing, 
from  you.  If  my  advice  had  been  taken,  you  would  have  es- 
caped so  many  mberable  months  in  the  gout  and  the  bad  air 
of  Dublin.  But  advice  against  inclination  is  seldom  successful. 
Mine  was  very  nncere,  though  I  must  own  a  little  interested :  for 
we  often  wanted  your  enlivening  company  to  dissipate  the  gloom 
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of  Cloyiie.    This  I  look  on  as  enjoying  France  at  second  hand. 
I  wish  any  thing  but  the  gout  coidd  fix  yob  among  us.    But 
bustk  and  intrigue,  and  great  affidrs,  have  and  will,  as  loi^  as 
you  exist  on  this  globe,  fix  your  attention.     For  my  own  part,  I 
rabmit  to  years  and  infirmities.     My  views  in  this  woild  are 
mean  and  narrow :  it  is  a  thing  in  which  I  have  small  share,  and 
which  ought  to  give  me  small  concern.    I  abhor  business,  and 
especially  to  have  to  do  with  great  persons  and  great  afiiturs, 
which  I  leave  to  such  as  you,  who  delight  in  diem  and  are  fit  for 
diem.     The  evening  of  Ufe  [  choose  to  pass  in  a  quiet  retreat. 
Ambitious  projects,  mtrigues,  and  quarrels  of  statesmen,  are  things 
I  have  formerly  been  amused  vidth ;  but  they  now  seem  to  be  a 
vam  fuptive  dream.    If  you  thought  as  I  do,  we  should  have 
more  of  your  company,  and  you  less  of  the  gout.    We  have 
not  those  transports  of  you  casUe-hunters ;  but  our  Uves  are  calm 
and  serene.    We  do,  however,  long  to  see  you  open  your  budget 
of  politics,  by  our  fire-side.    My  wife  and  all  here  salute  you, 
and  send  you,  instead  of  compliments,  their  best  sincere  wishea 
for  your  health  and  safe  return.    The  pait  you  take  in  my  son's 
recovery  is  very  obligmg  to  us  all,  and  particularly  to,  Sec. 

G.  Cloynb. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  Philosophy  being  nothing  els6  but  the  study  of 
wisdom  and  truths  it  may  with  reason  be  expected,  that 
those  who  have  spent  most  time  and  pains  in  it,  should 
enjoy  a  greater  calm  and  serenity  of  mind,  a  greater 
deamess  and  evidence  of  knowledge,  and  be  less  dis* 
turbed  with  doubts  and  difficulties,  than  other  men ; 
yet  so  it  is  we  see  the  illiterate  bulk  of  mankind  that 
walk  the  high-road  of  plain  common  sense,  and  are 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  for  the  most  part 
easy  and  undisturbed.  To  them  nothing  that  is  familiar 
^ippears  unaccountable  or  difficult  to  comprehend.  They 
complain  not  of  any  want  of  evidence  in  their  senses, 
and  are  out  of  all  danger  of  becoming  sceptics.  But  no 
sooner  do  we  depart  from  sense  and  instinct  to  follow 
the  light  of  a  superior  principle,  to  reason,  meditate^ 
and  reflect,  on  the  nature  of  things,  but  a  thousand 
scruples  spring  up  in  our  minds,  concerning  those  things 
whidi  before  we  seemed  fully  to  comprehend.  Prgu- 
dices  and  errors  of  sense  do  from  all  parts  discover 
themselves  to  our  view ;  and,  endeavouring  to  correct 
these  by  reason,  we  are  insensibly  drawn  into  uncouth 
fnradoxes,  difficulties,  and  inconsistencies,  which  mul- 
tiply and  grow  upon  us  as  we  advance  in  speculation ; 
till  at  length,  having  wan<tered  through  many  intricate 
nmses,  we  find  ourselves  just  where  we  were,  or,  which 
iswoite,  sit  down  in  a  forlorn  scepticism. 

II.  The  caos^  of  this  is  thought  to  be  the  obscurity 
df  things,  or  Che  natural  weakness  and  imperfection  o( 
our  understandings.     It  is  said,  the  faculties  we  have 
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are  few,  and  those  designed  by  nature  for  the  support 
and  comfort  6f  life,  and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  inwaid 
essence  and  constitution  of  things.  Besides,  the  mind 
of  man  being  finite,  when  it  treats  of  things  which  par- 
take of  infinity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  run 
into  absurdities  and  contradictions  ;  out  of  .which  it  is 
impossible  it  should  ever  extricate  itself,  it  being  of  the 
nature  of  infinite  not  to  be  comprehended  by  that  whidi 
is  finite. 

III.  But  perhiq^s  we  may  be  too  partial  to  ourselves 
in  placing  the  fault  originally  in  our  faculties,  and  not 
rather  in  the  wrong  use  we  make  of  them.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  suppose,  that  right  deductions  from  true  prin- 
ciples should  ever  end  in  consequences  which  cannot 
be  maintained  or  made  consistent.  We  should  believe 
that  God  has  dealt  more  bountifully  with  the  sons  of 
men,  than  to  give  tliem  a  strong  desire  for  that  know- 
ledge which  he  had  placed  quite  out  of  their  reach. 
This  were  not  agreeable  to  the  wonted,  indulgent  me- 
thods of  PhJvidence,  which,  whatever  appetites  it  may 
have  implanted  in  the  creatures,  doth  usually  furnish 
them  with  sudi  means  as,  if  rightly  made  use  of,  will 
not  fail  to  satisfy  them.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  indioed 
to  think,  that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  amused  philosophers, 
and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely  owing 
to  ourselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and 
then  complain  we  cannot  see. 

IV.  My  purpose  therefore  is,  to  try  if  I  can  discover 
what  those  principles  are  which  have  introduced  all 
that  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty,  those  absurdities  and 
conthtdictions,  into  the  several  sects  of  philosophy ;  in- 
somuch that  the  wisest  men  have  thought  our  ignorance 
incurable,  conceiving  it  to  arise  from  the  natural  dul- 
ness  and  limitation  of  our  (acuities.  And  surely  it  is  a 
work  well  deserving  bur  pains,  to  make  a  strict  inquiry 
concerning  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge ^  to 
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Sift  and  examine  them  on  all  sides:  espedalty  since 
there  may  be  some  grounds  to  suspect  that  those  lets 
and  difficulties,  which  stay  and  emlnuTass  the  mind  in 
its  search  after  truth,  do  not  spring  from  any  darkness 
and  intricacy  in  the  objects,  or  natural  defect  in  the  un^ 
derstanding^  so  much  as  from  false  prindpfes  which  halve 
been  insisted  on,  and  might  have  been  avoided. 

V.  How  difficult  mvA  discouraging  soever  this  attempt 
may  seem,  when  I  consider  how  many  great  and  extra- 
ordinary men  have  gone  before  me  in  the  same  des^ns; 
yet  I  am  not  without  some  hopes,  upon  the  conskleration 
that  the  largest  views  are  not  always  the  dearest,  and 
tfaat  he  who  is  short-sighted  vrill  be  obliged  to  draw  the 
xAject  nearer^  and  may,  perhaps,  l^  a  close  and  narrow 
survey,  discern  that  which  had  escaped  hr  better  eyes. 

VL  In  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for 
tbb  easier  conceiiring  what  £d1Iow6,  it  is  proper  to  premise 
somewhat,  by  way  of  introduction,  concerning  the  na- 
ture mid  abuse  of  language.  But  the  unravdling  this 
matter  leads  me  in  some  measure  to  anticipate  my  design, 
by  taking  notice  of  what  seems  to  have  had  a  chief  part 
in  rendering  speculation  intricate  and  perplexed,  and  to 
have  occasioned  innumerable  errors  and  difficulties  in 
almost  all  parts  of  knowledge.  And  that  is  the  opinion 
that  the  mind  hath  a  power  of  framing  abstract  ideas  or 
notions  of  things.  He  who  is  not  a  perfect  stranger  to 
the  writings  and  disputes  of  philosophers,  must  needs 
ad^no^edge  that  no  sm^ll  part  of  them  is  spent  about 
abstract  ideas.  These  are,  in  a  more  especial  manner, 
thought  to  be  the  ot^ect  of  those  sdences  which  go  by 
the  names  of  logic  and  metaphysics^  and  of  all  that  which 
passes  unda-  the  notion  of  tiie  most  abstracted  and  sub- 
lime learnings  in  all  whidi  one  shdl  scarcdy  find  any 
question  handled  in  such  a  manner^  as  does  not  suppose 
their  existence  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  well  acquainted 
with  them. 

VIL  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  qualities  or 
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modes  of  thtogs  do  never  really  exist  each  of  them  apart 
by  itself  and  separated  from  all  others^  but  are  mixed,  as 
it  were,  and  blended  together,  several  in  the  same  object. 
But  we  are  told,  the  mind  being  able  to  consider  each 
quality  singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qoalitiea 
with  which  it  is  united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to 
itself  abstract  ideas.  For  example,  there  is  perceived 
fay  sight  an  object  extended,  coloured,  and  moved :  this 
mixed  or  compound  idea  the  mind  resolving  into  its  sim- 
ple, constituent  parts,  and  viewing  each  by  itself,  exdo- 
sive  of  the  rest,  does  frame  the  abstract  ideas  of  extension^ 
odout,  and  motion.  Not  that  it  is  possible  for  colour 
or  motion  ta  exist  without  extension ;  but  only  that  the 
mind  can  frame  to  itself  by  abstraction  the  idea  of  Ccdour 
exdufliw  of  extension,  snA  of  motion  exclusive  of  both 
colour  and  extension. 

VIII.  Again,  the  mind  having  observed  that  in  thie 
particular  extensions  perceived  by  sense,  there  is  some* 
thing  common  and  alike  in  all,  and  some  other  things 
peculiar,  as  this  or  that  figure  or  magnitude,  whididis* 
tinguish  them  one  from  another ;  it  considers  apart  or 
singles  out  by  itself  that  which  iscommon,  making  there* 
of  a  most  abstract  idea  of  extension,  which  is  neither  line, 
surface,  nor  solid,  nor  has  any  figure  or  magnitude,  but 
is  an  idea  entirely  prescinded  from  all  these.  So  likewise 
the  mind,  by  leaving  out  of  the  particular  colours  per-- 
ceived  by  sense  that  which  distinguishes  them  one  from 
another,  and  retaining  that  only  which  is  common  to  all, 
makes  an  idea  of  colour  in  abstract  which  is  neither  red, 
nor  blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  colour. 
And  in  like  manner,  by  considering  motion  abstractedly 
not  only  from  the  body  moved,  but  likewise  from  the 
figure  it  describes,  and  all  particular  directions  and  velo- 
cities, the  abstract  idea  of  motion  is  framed ;  which 
equally  corresponds  to  all  particular  motions  whatsoever 
that  may  be  perceived  by  sense. 

IXt  And  as  the  mind  frames  to  itself  abstract  ideas 
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«f  qiMUties  or  modify  bo  does  it,  by  the  some  precioon 
or  mental  sop^raAoUy  attain  abstraa  ideas  of  the  more 
compounded  beings,  which  include  several  coexistent 
quahties.  For  example,  the  mind  having  observed  that 
Peter^  James,  and  Jc^,  resemble  each  other,  in  certain 
conunon  agreements  qf  shi^  and  other  qualities,  leaves 
out  of  the  cofnplex  or  compounded  idea  it  has  of  Peter, 
James^  and  :my  other  particular  man,  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  each^  retainii^  only  what  is  common  to  all ; 
and«o  makes  an  abstract  idea  wherein  all  the  particulars 
€(|uatty|)artalqe,  abstracting  entirely  from  and  cutting  ollF 
9II  tbos&drcumstanoes  and  differences^  which  might  de- 
tei:mine  it  to  any  particular  existence.  And  after  this 
manner  it  is  said  we  come  by  the  abstract  idea  o(man, 
or,  if  you  jdease,  humanity  or  human  nature;  wherein 
it  is  true  tberq  is  included  colour,  because  there  is  no 
man  but  has  some  colour,  bvit  then  it  can  be  neither 
white,  nor  black,  nor  any  particular  colour ;  because 
there  is  no  one  particular  colour  wherein  all  men  partake. 
So  likewise  there  is  included  stature,  but  then  it  is  nei- 
ther ti|ll  stature  nor  low  stature,  nor  yet  middle  stature, 
bat  something  abstracted  from  all  these.  And  so  of  the 
.rest.  Moreover,  there  being  a  great  variety  of  other 
creatures  that  partake  in  some  .parts,  but  not  all,  of  the 
isomplex  id^  o£  fwn,  the  mind  leaving  out  those  parts 
which  are  peculiar  to  men,  and  retaining  those  only 
which  are  common  to  all  the  living  creatures,  frameth 
the  idea  of  animal,  whicl^  abstracts  hot  only  from  all 
parUcular  men,  but  also  all  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and 
Misects*  The  constituent  parts  of  the  abstract  idea  of 
^mal  are  body^  life,  sense,,  and  ^ntaneous  motion. 
By  body  is  meant,  body  without  any  particular  shape  or 
figure^  there  being  no  one  shape  or  figure  common  to  all 
animals,  without  covering,,  either  of  hair,  or  feathers,  or 
^scales,.^.  nor  yet  naked:  hair,  feathers,  scales,  and 
nakedness,  being  the  distinguishing  prpperties  of  par- 
.ticuW  animals^  and  for  that  reason  left  out  of  the  ab- 
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sirai^t  idea.  Upon  the  same  account  the  spontaneous 
motion  musjt  be  neither  walking,  nor  flying,  nor  creep- 
ing: it  is  nevertheless  a  motion,  but  what  that  motion  is 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 

X.  Whether  others  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of 
abstracting  their  ideas,  they  best  can  tell ;  for  myself,  I 
find  iacjeed  I  have  a  faculty  of  ima^ning,  or  representing 
to  myself  the  ideas  of  those  particular  things  I  have  per- 
ceived,and  of  variously  compounding  and  dividing  them. 
j  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts 
of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  pf  a  horse.  I  can  conader 
ihi?  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  Abstracted  or 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then  whatever 
hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular 
^hape  and  colour.  Likewise  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame 
\6  myself,  must  be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a 
tawny,,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall  or  a  low,  or  a  mid- 
dle-sized man.  '  I  cannot  by*  any  effort  of  thought  con- 
ceive the  abstract  idea  above  described.  And  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion 
distinct  from  the  body  moving,  and  which  is  neither 
Wifl  nor  slow,  curvilinear  nor  rectilinear;  and  the  like 
n^^y  be  said  of  all  other  abstract  general  ideas  whatsoever. 
To  be  plain,  I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one  sense, 
as  when  I  consider  some  particular  parts  or  qualities  se- 
parated from  others,  with  vrfiich,  though  they  are  united 
in  some  object,  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  rerfly  exist 
vritliout  tjiem.  But  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  firom 
another,  or  ponceive  separately,  those  qudities  which 
11^  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated ;  or  thftt  I  can 
frame  ia  geql^ral  notion  W  abstracting  from  particulars  in 
the  manner  aforesaid.  Which  two  last  are  the  proper 
acceptations  of  abstraction.  And  there  are  grounds  to 
think  most  meij  will  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in 
my  Case.  The  gehera|ity  of  men  which  are  simple  and 
illiterate  never  pretend  to  abstract  notions.  It  is  said,  they 
are  difficult,  and  not  to  be  attmned  without  pains  and 
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study.     We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude,  that,  if 
surfi  there  be,  they  are  confined  ofily  to  the  learned. 

XI.  I  proceed  to  examine  wbat-ditn  be  alleged  in  de- 
fence erf  the  doctriiie  of  abstraction,  and  try  if  I  can  dis- 
cover what  it  is  that  inclines  the  men  of  speculation  to 
embrace  an  opinion  so  remote  froiji  con^mdn  sense  as 
that  seemi  to  be.    Tl^re  has  been  a  late  deservedly-cs* 
teemed  philosopher,  who  no  doubt  has  j^veri  it  very  much 
^Dif^ntenahce,  b^  seemmg  to  think,  the  having  abstract 
general^  tdei»  is  what  puts  the  widest  difference  in  point  of 
understatadJrig  betwixt  man  and  beast.    "  The  having  of 
general  ideas  (s^th  he)  is  thai  which  puts  a  perfect  dis- 
tinction betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency 
which  theiaculties  of  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  unto. 
For  it  is  evident  we  observe  no  footsteps  in  them  of 
making  use  of  general  signs  for  universal  ideas;  from 
•1}i4)ich  we  have  rieason  to  imagine  that  they  have  not  the 
lecnlty  oi  abstrading  or  making  general  ideas,  since  they 
'have  no  use  of  words  or  any  oth6r  general  signs.**  And 
a  little  after :  '*  Therefore  I  think,  we  may  suppose  that 
ft  is  in  this  thai  the  species  of  brUtes  are  discHiminated 
'frMi  men;  and  it  is  that  proper  difi^rence  wherein  they 
^tt^  wlK^Iy  separated,  and  which  at  last  widens  to  so  widie 
•8f  ^stance.    For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are 
itbt^  bare  machines  (as  some  would  have  them),  we  can- 
not deny  them  to  have  some  reason.  It  seems  as  evideiA 
'to  me  that  they  do  some  of  them  in  certain  instances 
Hteasori  as  th^t  they  have  sense,  but  it  is  only  in  particular 
ideas,  just  as  they  receive  them  from  their  senses.    They 
are  fhe  best  6f  them  tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds, 
and  have  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by 
any  kiiKlofaA5<rac/K>7i.**  Essay  an  Human  Understand- 
ingj  b.  ii.  c.  xi.  sect.  x.  and  xi.  I  readily  agree  wirti  this 
learned  author,  that  the  faculties  of  brutes  can  by  no 
means  attain  to  abstraction.     But  then  if  this  be  made 
the  distinguishing  property  of  that  sort  of  animals,  I  fear 
a  great  many  of  those  that  .pa^  for  men  must  be  reck- 
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oned  into  their  number.  The  reason  that  19  hercf  ash 
signjed  why  we  have  no  grounds  to  think  brutea  have 
abstract  general  ideas^  is,  that  we  observe  in  them  no  use 
of  words  or  any  other  general  signs ;  which  is  built  on 
this  supposition,  to  wit,-  that  the  making  use  of  words, 
implies  the  having  general  ideas*  From  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  men  who  use  language  are  able  to  abstract  Of 
generalize  their  ideas.  That  this  is  the  senate  and  arguing 
of  the  author  will  further  af^pear  by  his  answering  the 
question  he  in  another  place  puts:  ^'  Since  all  things 
t^at  exist  are  only  particulars^  how  come  we  by  general 
tdrms?'*  His  answer  is,  f^  Words  become  general  by  being 
made  the  signs  of  general  ideas.*'  E$4ayon  Human  Und^^ 
rtamlmgj  b.  ill.  c.  iii.  sect  vi.  fiut  it  seems  that  a  woid 
beoomesgeneral  by  being  made  the  s^  not  of  an  abstract 
general  idea,  but  of  several  particular  ideas,  any  one  of 
^ich  it'di^erently  suggests  to  the  mind.  For  eumple, 
^hen  it  ts  aaid  the  change  of  motion  is  propcrtumal  toihe 
impressedfQf:ce$  or  th^t  wliatever  has  extensum  is  divisible  ; 
4hese  propoi^tions  are  to  be  understood  of  motion  and 
jextension  in  general,  and  nevertheless  it  will  not  foUow 
that  they  suggest  to  my  thoughts  an  idea  of  mr^tioii 
without  a  body  moved^  or  any  determinate  direction  and 
velocity,  <^  that  I  must  conceive  an  abstract  general  idea 
of  extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface  nor  solid, 
neither  great  nor  small,  black,  white,  nor  re4>  nor  qf  any 
other  determinate  colour.  It  is  only  implied,  that  what- 
ever motion  I  consider,  whether  it  be  swift  or  slow^  per- 
pendicular, horizontal,  or  oblique  or  in  whatever  c^ect, 
the  axiom  concerning  it  holds  equally  true.  As  doos  the 
other  of  every  particular  extension,  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther line>  surface,  or  soUd,  whether  of  this  or  that  mag- 
nitude or  figure. 

XII.  By  observing  how  ideas  become  general,  we 
itiay  the  better  judge  how  words  are  made  so,/  And  here 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  deny  absolutely  there 
Site  general  ideas^ ,  but  only  that  there  are  any  abstract 
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general  ideas :  for  in  the  passages  above  quoted,  wherein 
there  is  mention  of  general  ideas,  it  is  dways  supposed 
that  they  are  formed  by  abstraction,  after  the  manner 
set  forth  in  sect  viii.  and  ix.  Now  if  we  will  annex  a 
meaning  to  our  words^  and  speak  only  of  what  we  can 
conceive,  I  believe  we  jshall  acknowledge,  that  an  idea»  ^ 
whidi  considered  in  itaelf  is  pertacnlar,  becomes  gen^^l,  / 
-by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all  other  parti- 
cular ideas,  of  the  same  sort.  To  make  this  plain  by  an 
example,  suppose  a  geometrician  is  demonstrating  the 
m^hod  of  cutting  a  Him  in  two  equal  parts.  He  draws^ 
for  instance,  a  black  line  of  an  inch  in  length,  this  which 
in  itself  is  a  particular  line  is  nevertheless  with  regard 
to  its  ^ignificaticm  general,  since,  as  it  is  there  used,  it 
represents  all  particular  lines  whatsoever ;  so  that  what 
is  demonstrated  of  it  is  demonstrated  of  all  lines,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  a  line  in  general.  And  as  that  parti- 
cular line  becomes  general  by  being  made  a  sign,  so 
the  name  line,  whk^h  taken  ^>solutely  is  particular,  by 
being  a  s^  is  made  general.  And  as  the  former  owes 
its  generality,  not  to  its  being  the  sign  of  an  abstract  or 
gen^l  line,  but  of  all  particular  right  lines  that  may 
possibly  exist ;  so  the  latter  must  be  thought  to  derive 
its  generality  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  various 
particular  lines  which  it  indifferently  denotes. 

XIII.  To  give  the  reader  a  yet  clearer  view  of  the 
natureiof  abstract  ideas,  and  the  uses  they  are  thought 
necessary  to,  I  shall  add  one  more  passage  out  of  the 
Essay  on  Human  Understandingj  Which  is  as  follows. 
"  Abstraa  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  or  easy  to  children, 
or  the  yet  unexercised  mind,  as  particular  ones..  If  they 
seem  sq  to  grown  men,  it  is  only  because  by  constant 
and  familiar  use  they  are  made  so.  For  when  we  nicely 
reflecjt'Upon  them^  we  shall  find  that  general  ideas  are 
fictions  and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  diffi- 
culty with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer  themselves 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.    For  example,  does  it  not 
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require  s6a)e  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  iden 
of  a  triangle  ?  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract 
comprehensive  and  difficult)  ;  for  it  must  be  neither 
oblique  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrurcrt, 
nor  scaienon,  but  all  and  now  of  these  at  once.  In 
effect,  it  is  something  imperfect  that  cannot  exist,  an 
idea  wherein  some  garts  of  several  different  and  incon- 
sistent  ideas  are  put  together.  It  is  true,  the  mind  in 
tiiis  imperfect  state  has  need  of  such  ideas,  and  makes 
all  the  haste  to  them  it  can,  <br  the  conveniency  of  com- 
munication and  enlargement  of  knowledge,  to  both 
M^hich  it  is  naturaUy  very  much  inclined.  But  yet  one 
has  reason  to  suspect  such  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imper* 
fectioil.  At  least  this  is  enough  to  shew,  that  the  most 
abstract  and  general  ideas  are  not  those  tiiat  the  mind  is 

g^first  ami  most  easily  acquainted  with,  nor  such  as  its 
earliest  knowledge  is  donver^nt  about/'  B.  iv.  cvii.  sect. 
ix.     If  any  man  has  the  faculty  of  framing  in  his  mind 

,  such  an  idea  of  a  triangle  as  is  here  described,  it  is  in 
vain  to  pretend  to  dispute  him  out  of  it,  nor  would  I  go 
about  it.  All  I  desire  is,  that  the  reader  would  fblly 
and  certainly  inform  himself,  whether  he  had  such  an 
idea  or  tlot.  And  this,  methinks,  can  be  no  hard  task 
for  any  one  to  perform.  What  more  easy  than  for  any 
one  to  look  a  little  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there  try 
whether  he  has,  or  can  attain  to  have,  an  idea  that  shall 
correspond  with  the  description  that  is  here  given  of  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is,  neither  oblique,  nor 
rectangle,  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  icalenon^  but  all 
and  none  of  these  at  once  f 

XIV.  Much  is  here  said  of  the  difficulty  that  abstract 
ideas  carry  with  them,  and  the  pains  and  skill  requisite 
to  the  forming  them.  And  it  is  qn  all  hands  agreed 
that  there  is  need  of  great  toil  and  labour  of  the  mind, 
to  emancipate  our  thoughts  from  particular  objects,  and 
raise  them  to  those  sublime  speculations  that  are  con- 
versant about  abstract  ideas.     Frpm  all  which  the  na- 
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tuml  consequence  should  seem  to  be^  that  so  difficult  a 
thing  as  the  forming  abstract  ideas  was  not  necessary 
for  communicatiofij  which  is  so  ciasy  and  familiar  to  all 
sorts  of  men.  But  we  are  told,  if  they  seem  obvious 
and  easy  to  grown  men,  it  is  only  because  by  constant 
andJamUiar  use  they  are  made  so.  Now  I  would  fain 
know  at  what  time  it  is,  men  arc  employed  in  surmount* 
ing  that  difficulty,  and  furnishing  themselves  with  those 
necessary  helps  for  discourse.  It  cannot  be  when  they 
are  grown  up,  for  then  it  seems  they  are  not  conscious 
of  any  such  pains-taking ;  it  remains  therefore  to  be  the 
business  of  their  childhood.  And  surely  the  great  and 
multiplied  labour  of  framing  abstract  notions  will  be 
found  a  hard  task  for  that  tender  age.  Is  it  not  a  hard 
thing  to  imagine,  that  a  couple  of  children  cannot  prate 
togeth€lr  of  their  sugar-plums  and  rattles,  and  the  rest  of 
their  little  trinkets,  till  they  have  first  tacked  together 
numberless  inconsistencies,  and  so  framed  in  their  minds 
absirof^  general  ideas ^  and  annexed  them  to  every  com- 
mon name  they  make  use  of  ? 

XV.  Nor  do  I  think  them  a  whit  more  needful  for 
the  enlarge^neni  iff  knowledge  than  for  coTnmumcation. 
It  is  I  know  a '  point  much  insisted  on,  that  all  know- 
ledge and  demonstration  are  about  universal  notions,  to 
which  I  fully  agree :  but  then  it  doth  not  appear  to  me 
that  those  notions  are  formed  by  abstraction  in  the  man^ 
ner  premised ;  universality^  so, far  as  I  can  comprehend^ 
not  consisting  in  the  absolute,  positive  nature  or  con- 
cq>tion  of  any  thing,  but  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the 
particulars  signified  or  rq)resented  by  it:  by  virtue 
niiereof  it  is  that  things,  names,  or,  notions,  being  in 
then:  own  nature  particular^  are  rendered  universal. 
Thus  when  I  demonstrate  any  propositiou  Concerning 
triangles,  it  is  to  be  8i4)posed  that  I  have  in  view  the 
universal  idea  of  a.  triangle  i  which  ought  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  if  I  could  frame  an  idea  of  a  triangle  which 
was  neither  equilateral,  nor  acalenon,  ndr  equicrural :  but 
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onljr  that  the  particular  trkngle  I  conskkr,  whether  of 
thist  or  that  sort  it  matters  not,  doth  equally  stand  fot 
and* represent  all  rectilinear  triangles  whatsoever,  and  is 
in  that  sense  universal.  All  which  seems  very  plain,  and 
not  to  include  any  difficulty  in  it. 

XVL  But  here  it  will  be  demanded,  how  we  can 
know  any  proposition  to  be  true  of  all  particular  tri- 
angleSi  except  we  have  first  seen  it  demonstrated  of  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  triangle  which  equally  agrees  to  all  ? 
For  because  a  property  may  be  demonstrated  to  agree 
to  some  one  particular  triangle,  it  will  not  thence  foHoy 
that  it  equally  belongs  to  any  other  triangle,  which  in 
all  respects  is  not  the  same  with  it.     For  example,  hltv* 
ing  demonstrated  that  the  three  angles  of  an  isosceles 
rectangular  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  can- 
not therefore  conclude  this  affection  agrees  to  all  other 
triangles,  which  have  neither  a  right  angle,  nor  two 
equal  sides.    It  seems  therefore,  that,  to  be  certain  this 
proposition  is  universally  true,  we  must  either  make  a 
particular  demonstration  for  every  particular  triangle, 
which  is  impossible,  or  once  for  all  demonstrate  it  of 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  in  which  all  the  parti- 
culars do  indifferently  partake,  and  by  wluch  they  are  all 
equally  represented.    To  which  I  answer,  that  thou^ 
the  idea  I  have  in  view  whilst  I  make  the  demonstration 
be,  for  instance,  that  of  an  isosceles  rectangular  tri* 
angle,  whose  sides  are  of  a  determinate  length,  I  may 
nevertheless  be  certain  it  extends  to  all  other  rectfKniear 
triangles,  of  what  sort  or  bigness  soever.    And,  thfat, 
because  neither  the  right  angle,  nor  the  equality,  tior 
determinate  length  of  the  sides,  is  at  all  concerned  in 
the  demonstration.     It  is  true,  the  diagram- 1  have  in 
view  includes  all  these  particulars,  bttt>  then  them  is  not 
the  least  mention  made  of  them  in  the  proof  of  the  prb-» 
position.    It  is  not  said,  the  thme  angles  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  because  cme  ci  them  is  a  right  ai^gte^ 
or  because  this  sides  comprehending  it  are  of  thie  same 
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lei^h :  whidfa  sufficiently  shews  that  the  right  angle 
might  have  been  oblique^  and  the  sides  unequal,  and  for 
all  that  the  demonstration  have  held  good.  And  for 
this  reasoh  it  is^  that  I  conclude  that  to  be  true  of  an^r 
obliquangular  or  scalenon,  which  T  had  demonstrated  of 
a  particular  right-angled  equicrural  triangle;  and  not 
because  I  demonstrated  the  proposition  of  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  triangle.  And  here  it  must  be  acknowleclged 
that  a  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular, 
without  attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the 
singles^  or  rdaticms  of  the  sides.  So  far  he  may  ab- 
stract :  but  this  will  never  prove,  that  he  can  frame  an 
abstract  general  ineonsistent  id^  of  a  triangle.  In  like 
manner  we  may  consider  Peter  so  far  forth  as  man,  or 
80  far  forth  as  animal,  without  framing  the  fbremeo- 
tioned  ab^ract  idea,  either  of  man  or  of  animal^  inas* 
much  as^  all  that  is  perceived  is  not  considered. 

XVII.  It  were  an  endless,  as  wdl  as  a  useless  thing, 
to  trace  the  schoolmeriy  those  great  masters  of  abstract 
tion,  throng  dX  the  manifold  inextricable  labyrinths  of 
error  and  dispute^  which  their  doctrine  of  abstract  na- 
tures and  notions  6eems  to  have  led  them  into.  What 
bickerings  and  controversies,  and  wtmt  a  learned  dust^ 
have  been  raisied  about  those  matters,  and  what  mi^ty 
advafits^  hs^th  been  from  thmice  daived  to  mankind, 
are  things  at  this  day  too  clearly  known  to  need  being 
insisted  en*  And  it  had  been  well  if  the  ill  effects  of 
that  doctrine  were  confined  to  thofle  only  who  make  tfie 
most  avowed  professicm  of  it.  When  men  consider  the 
great  pains>  industry,  and  parts,  that  have  for  so  many 
ages  been  laid  out  on  the  cultivation  and  advancemrat 
(^  the  sciences,  and  that  notwithstanding  alt  this^  the  far 
greater  part  of  them  remain  full  of  dacrknessand  uncer- 
tainty^ and  disputes  that  are  like  never  to  have  an  end ; 
and  even  those  that  are  thought  to  be  supported  by  the 
nM)st  clear  and  cogent  demonstrations,  contain  in  them 
paradoxes  whidi  are  perfectly  irreconqilable  to  the  un^ 
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derstandings  of  men;  and  that  taking  all  together^  ar 
small  portion  of  tbetn  dqth  supply  any  real  benefit  to 
mankind^  otherwise  than  by  being  an  innocent  diversion, 
and  amusement :  I  say^  the  consideration  of  all  this  is 
apt  to  throw  them  into  a  despondency,  and  perfect  u^- 
tempt  of  all  study.  But  thisxmay  perhaps  cease,  upon 
a  view  of  the  false  principles  that  have  ^obtained  in  the 
^  worlds  amongst  all  which  there  is  none,  methinks,  hath; 
a  more  wide  influence  over  the  thoughts  of  speculative; 
men,  than  this  of  abstract  general  ideas. 

XVIII.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  source  of  this 
prevailing  notion;  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  language. 
And  surely  nothing  of  less  extent  than  reason  itself  could 
have  been  the  source  of  an  opinion  so  universally  re- 
ceived. The  truth  of  this  appears  as  from  other  reasons, 
so  also  from  the  plain  confbssion  of  the  ablest  patrons  of 
abstract  ideas,  who  acknowledge  that  they  are  made  in^ 
order  to  naming ;  from  which  it  is  a  clear  con^uence, 
that  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  speech  or  uni-* 
,  versa! .  signd,  there  never  had  been  any  thought  of  ab-, 
straction.  Se^  b.  iii.  c.  vi.  sect,  xxxix.  and  elsewhere  of  the. 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  Let  us  therefore  exa-* 
mine  the  mailner  wherein  words  have  contributed  to  the 
origin  of  that  mistake.     First  then,  it  is  thought  that 
every  name  h&th«  or*  ought  to  have,  one  only  precise  and 
settled  significationi  \^hich  inclines  nlen  to  think  there 
are  certainiaA^^oc/,  fktermindte  ideas,  which  constitute 
the  true  and  only  immediate  signification  of  each  gene- 
ral name.    And  that  it.  is  by  the  mediation  of  these  ab* 
stract  ideas,  thata  g^eral  name  comes  to  signify  any 
particular  thiOg. ,  Wherftw,  in  .truth,  tberei  is  no  such 
thing  as  one  precise  and  definite  signification  annexed 
to  any  general  nataie,  thgy  ^1  sigoifyifog  indifS^ntly 
a  great  number  of  particfular  id^.    All  which  doth 
evidaitly  fbltow  from  what  ha^  been  alre^y  said,  and 
will  clearly  appear  to  any  one  by  a  little  reflection.    To 
this  it  will  be  objected,  Ihilit  every  name  that  has  a  de- 
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finitioti^  is  thereby  restrained  to  one  cartain  sigiliflca- 
tion«  For  example^  a  triangle  is  de&ied  to  he  a  plain 
surface  comprehended  by  three  right  lines  j  by  which 
that  name  is  limited  to  denote  one.  certain  idea  and  no 
other.  To  which  I  answer^  that  in  the  definition  it  is 
not  said  whether  the  sur&ce  be  great  or  amally  black  or 
idiite,  nor  whether  the  ades  are  long  or  shorty  equal 
or  nnequal^  nor  with  what  angles  they  are  iitolinMto 
eadi  other  ;  in  all  which  tibere  may  be  great  variety,  and 
ocK^equentty  tliere  is  no  one  settkd  idea:  whidi  limits 
the  signification  of  the  word  triangle*  It  is  one  thing 
ibi;  to  keep  a  name  constantly  to  the  same  d^nition^ 
and  another  to  make  it  stand  every  where  for  the  same 
idea :  the  one  is  necessary^  the  other  useless  and  Imprao 
ticsdsle. 

XIX.  But  to  give  a  farther  account  how  words 
cattle  to  produce  tiie  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas>  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  is  a  received  c^nnimi,  that  lahguage 
has  no  other  end  but  the  communicating  our  ideas,  and 
that  ev^  significant  name  atands  £br  an  idea.  Thiit 
bdng  so,  and  it  being  wkhat  certain,  that  names,  which 
yet  are  not  thought  ^together  insignificant,  do  not  al^ 
ways  moxk  out  particular  conceivable  ideas,  it  is  straight^ 
way  concluded  that  they  stand  for  abstract  notion^  That 
tbm  are  many  names  in  use  amongst  speculative  men, 
which  do  not  always  suggest  to  others  determinate  par- 
ticular ideas,  is  what  nobody  will  deny.  And  a  little 
attention  will  discover,  tlatit  is  not  necessary  (even  itt 
the  detest  reasonings)  significant  names  which  atmd 
for  ideas  should,*  every  time  they  are  used,  excite  in  the 
Qoderstancfing  the  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for:  in 
reading  and  discoursing,  names  being  for  the  nK>st  part 
used  as  ktters  are  in  algebra,  in  wbdch  tiiou^  ^  par- 
6cxABt  quantity  be  marked  by  each  letter,  yet  to  proceed 
light  it  is  not  requisite  that  in  every  st^  each  letter 
sc^gest  to  your  thoughts  that  pcutitsular  quantity  it 
9908  a^)polilt6d  to  stand  for. 

VOL.  J.  .   c 
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XX.  Besides,  the  communicating  of  ideas  marked  by 
words  is  not  the  chief  and  only  end  of  language,  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  There  are  other  ends,  as  the  rais- 
ing of  some  passion,  the  exciting  to  or  deterring  from 
an  action,  the  putting  the  mind  in  some  particular  dis- 
positioh ;  to  which  the  former  is  in  many  cases  barely 
subservient,  and  sometimes  entirely  omitted,  when  these 
can  be  obtained  without  it,  ais  I  think  doth  not  unfre- 
quendy  happen  in  the  familiar  use  of  language.  I  en- 
treat the  reader  ta  reflect  with  himself,  and  see  if  it  doth 
not  often  happen,  either  in  hearing  or  reading  a  dis- 
course, that  the  passions  of  fear,  love,  hatred,  admira- 
tion, disdain,  and  the  like,  arise  immediately  in  his  mind 
upon  the  perception  of  certain  words,  without  any  ideas 
coming  between.  At  first,  indeed,  the  words  might 
haye  occasioned  ideas  that  were  fit  to  produce  those 
emotions;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found  that 
wfa^i  language  is  once  grown  familiar,  the  hearing  of 
the  sounds  or  sight  of  t^6  characters  is  ofl  immediate- 
ly attended  with  those  passions,  which  at  first  were  wont 
to  be  produced  by  the  intervention  of  ideas  that  are 
now  quite  omitted.  May  we  not,  for  example,  be  af- 
fected with  the  promise  of  a  good  thing j  though  we  have 
not  an  idea  of  what  it  is  ?  Or  is  not  the  being  tiireat- 
ened  ivith  danger  sufEcient  to  excite  a  dread^  though 
we  dunk  not  of  any  particular  evil  likely  to  befall  us, 
nor  yet  iframe  to  ourselves  an  abstract  ?  If  any  one  shdl 
join  ever  so  litde  reflection  of  his  own  to  what  hais  been 
said,  I  believe  it  will  evidently  ^)pear  to  him,  that  ge- 
neral names  are  ofiten  used  in  the  propriety  of  lan- 
guage without  the  speaker's  designing  them  for  marks 
of  yleas  in  his  own,  whk:h  he  would  have  them  raise  m 
die  miiid  of  the  hearer.  Even  proper  namis  them-^ 
selves  do:  not  sean  always  spoken  with  a  design  to 
bring  into  our  view  the  ideas  of  thbse  individuals  that 
areaupposed  to  be  marked  by  them.  For  example^  when 
a  ^dioolman  tells  me  ArisMk  hath  smd  it,  all  I  ccMficeive 
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be  means^  by  it^  is,  to  dispose  me  to  embnee  his  opbiion 
with  the  deferenoe  and  submission  whidi  cnstom  has 
annexed  to  that  name.  And  this  effect  may  be  so  in- 
stantly produoed  in  the  inihds  of  those  who  are  aoctos- 
tomed  to  resign  their  jiK%ment  to  the  iautborityof 
that  philosopher^  as  it  is  impossible  any  idea  eitfo^  of 
his  person^  writings^  or  reputation,  shoidd  go  bdbre. 
Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given  ;  but 
why  jhould  I  insist  on  those  things  which  every  one's 
experience  will,  I  doubt  not,  plentifully  suggest  unto 
him? 

XXI.  We  have,  I  think,  fhtvm  the  impossibility  of 
ahstr&ct  ideas.  We  have  ccmsidered  what  hte  be^^n  ^aid 
for  them  by  their  aUest  patrons ;  and  endeavoured  to 
shew  they  are  of  no  use  for  those  ends  to  whi^  they 
are  thou^t  necessary.  And,  lastly,  we  have  trficed  them 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  flow,  whteh  s^ppears 
to  be  language.  It  cannot  be  dented  that  words  are  of 
excellent  use,  in  that  by  their  means  all  that  stock  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  joint  la* 
bours  of  inquisitive  men  in  all  ages  and  nations,;  may  be 
drawn  into  the  view  and  made  the  possession  of  one 
single  person.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned 
that  most  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  strangely  per- 
plexed and  darkened  by  the  abuse  of  words,  and  general 
ways  of  speech  wherein  they  are  delivered.  Since  there* 
fore  words  are  so  apt  to  impose  on  the  understandings 
whatever  ideas  I  consider,  I  shaU  endeavour  to, take 
them  bare  and  naked  into  my  view;  keejnng  out  of  my 
thoughts,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  those  names  which  long 
and  constant  use  hath  so  strictly  united  with  them ; 
£rom  which  I  may  expect  to  derive  the  fQllowing.ad- 
vantages. 

XXIL  First,  I  shall  be  sure  to  get  dear  of  ^1  con- 
troversies purdy  verbal ;  the  [^ringing  up  of  which  weeds 
in  almost  all  the  sciences  has  be^n  a  main  hinderance 
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to  the  gtowth  of  true  and  sound  knowledge.  Secondly, 
this  seems  to  be  asure  way  to  extricate  myself  out  6(  that 
fine  and  subtile  net  of  ahslraet  ideas,  which  ^s'so  mi^ 
serably  perplexed  and  entangled  th^  minds  of  men,  and 
that  with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that  by  how  much 
the  finer  and  more  curious  was  the  wit  of  any  man,  by  so 
much  the  deeper  was  he  like  to  be  ensnared,  and  fastser 
held  therein.  Thirdly,  so  long  as  I  confine  my  thoughts 
to  my  own  ideas  divested  of  wordsj  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  easily  be  mistaken.  The  objects  I  consider,  I  clearly 
and  adequately  know.  I  cannot  be  deceived  in  thinking 
t  haye  an  id^  which  I  have  not.  It  is  not  possible  for 
rtle  to  imagine^  that  any  of  my  own  ideas  are  alite  or 
utilike,  that  are  not  truly  so.  TO  discern  the  agreements 
Or  disagreements  that  are  between  my  ideas,  to  see  what 
ideas  are  included  in  any  oomjpound  idea,  and  what  not, 
there  is  nothing  more  reqm^te,  than  an  attentive  percep- 
tion of  what  passes  in  my  own  understanding. 

XXIir.  But  the  attainment  of  all  these  advantages 
doth  presuppose  an  entire  deliverance  from  the  decep- 
tion of  words,  which  I  dare  hardly  promise  myself ;  so 
diffiqult  a  thing  it  is  to  dissolve  a  union  so  early  be^n, 
and  confirmed  by  so  long  a  h^bit  as  that  betwixt  words 
and  ideas.  Which  difi^lty  seems  to  have  been  v^ry 
much  kicreased  by  the  doctrine  of  abstraction.  For  so 
long  as  men  tiiought  abstract  ideas  were  annexed,  to 
their  words,  it  doth  not  seem  ^ange  that  they  should 
iise  words  for  ideas:  it  being  found  an  impracticable 
thing  to  lay  aside  the  word,  and  retain  the  abstract  idpa 
in  the  mind,  which  in  itself  was  perfectly  inconceivable. 
Tliis  seems  to  me  the  priitcipal  cause,  why  those  men 
whqli^eso  emphatically  recommended  toothers  the 
laying  aside  all  use  of  words  in  their  meditations,  and 
contemplating  their  bar6  ideas,  have  yet  failed  to  perform 
It  themselves.  Of  late  many  have  been  very  sensible  of 
the  absurd  opinions  and.  insignificant  disputes,  which 
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grow  out  of  the  abuse  pf  words.  And  in  order  to  re- 
medy these  evils  they  advise  wdl,  that  we  jltend  to  the 
ideas  ^ignified^  and  draw  off  our  attention  froinj  the 
words  which  signify  them.  But  how  good  soever  this 
advice  may  be  they  have  given  crthers,  it  is  pfeln  they 
could  not  have  a  due  regard  to  it  themselves,  so  tong  as 
riiey  thought  the  only  immediate  use  of  words  was  to 
signify  ideas,  and  that  the  immediate  sngnification  of 
every  general  name  ws^sL' determinate,  abstract  idea. 

XXIV.  But  these  being  known  to  be  mistakes,  a 
man  may  with  greater  ease  prevent  his  being  imposed  on 
by  words.  He  that  knows  he  has  no  other  than  par- 
ticular ideas,  will  not  puzzle  himself  in  vain  to  find  out 
and  conceive  the  abstract  idea  annexed  to  any  name. 
And  he  that  knows  names  do  not  always  stand  for  ideas, 
will  spare  himself  the  labour  of  looking  for  ideas  where 
there  are  none  to  be  had.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wish- 
ed, that  every  one  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  dear  view  of  the  ideas  he  would  consider,  se- 
parating from  them  all  that  dress  and  incumbrance  of 
words  which  so  much  contribute  to  blind  the  judgment 
and  divide  the  attention.  In  vain  do  we  extend  our 
view  into  the  heavens,  and  pry  into  the  entrails  of  the 
earth;  in  vain  dowe  consult  the  writings  of  learned  men, 
and  trace  the  dark  footsteps  of  antiquity ;  we  need  only 
draw  the  curtain  of  words  to  behold  the  fairest  tree  of 
knowledge,  whose  fruit  is  excellent,  and  within  the  reach 
of  our  hand. 

XXV.  Unless  we  take  care  to  clear  the  first  princi- 
ples of  knowledge  from  the  embarrass  and  delusion  of 
words,  we  may  make  infinite  reasonings  upon  them  to 
no  purpose ;  we  may  draw  consequences  from  conse- 
quences, and  be  never  the  wiser*  The  farther  we  go, 
we  shall  only  lose  ourselves  the  more  irrecoverably,  and 
be  the  deeper  entangled  in  difficulties  and  mistakes. 
Whoever  therefore  designs  to  read  the  following  sheets. 
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I  entreat  him  to  make  my  wc^  the  occasion  of  hia 
own  dnnktng,  and  endeavour  to  atttun  the  same  train  of 
thoughts  in  readings  that  I  had  in  writing  them.  By 
this  means  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  discover  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  what  I  say.  He  will  he  out  of  all  danger 
of  being  deceived  by  my  words^  and  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  be  led  into  an  error  by  considering  his  own  naked^ 
undisguised  ideas. 


•■  ■(  , 
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I.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge^  that  they  are  either  ideas 
actually  imprinted  on  the  senses^  or  else  such  as  are 
perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations 
of  the  mind,  or  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory 
and  imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely 
representing,  those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid 
ways.     By  sight  I  have  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours 
with  their  several,  degrees  and  variations.     By  touch  I 
perceive,  for  example,  hard  and  soft,  heat  and  cold,  mo- 
tion and  resistance,  and  of  all  these  more  and  less  either 
as  to  quantity  or  degree.     Smelling  furnishes  me  with 
odours,    the  palate  with  tastes,  and  hearing  conveys 
sounds  to  the  mind  in  all  their  variety  of  tone  and  com* 
.position.    And  as  several  of  these  are  observed  to  ac* 
company  each  other,  they  come  to  be  marked  by  one 
name,  and  so  to  be  reputed  as  one  thing.    Thus,  for 
example,  a  cerUun  colour,  taste,  smell,  figure,  and  con- 
sistence, having  been  observed  to  go  together,  are  ac- 
counted one  distinct  thing,  signified  by  the  name  apple^ 
Other  collections  of  ideas  constitute  a  stone,  a  tree,  a 
book,  and  the  like  sensible  things ;  which,  as  they  are 
pleasing  or  disagreeable,  excite  the  passions  of  love, 
hatred,  joy,  grief,  and  so  forth. 
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IL  But  besides  all  that  endless  variety  of  ideas  or  obr 
jects  of  knowledge,  there  is  likewise  something  which 
knows  or  perceives  them,  and  exerdses  divers  opera* 
tions;  as  \idlling,  ima^ning,  remembering  about  them* 
This  perceiving  active  being  is  what  I  call  mind,  spirit, 
smilj  or  myself.  By  which  words  I  do  not  denote  any 
one  of  my  ideas^  but  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  them, 
wherein  they  exists  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  whereby 
,  they  are  perceived ;  for  the  existence  of  an  idea  consists 
in  being  perceived. 

III,  That  neither  tmr  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor 
ideas  formed  by  the  imagination,  exist  without  the  mind, 
is  what  every  body  will  allow.  And  it  seems  no  less 
evident  that  the  various  8ensiU:ions  or  ideas  imprinted 
on  the  sense,  however  blended  or  combined  together 
(that  is,  whatever  objects  they  compose),  cannot  exist 
otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  I  think  aa 
intuitive  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  this,  by  any  one 

.'that  shall  attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  erist, 
when  applied  to  sensible  things.  The  table  I  write  on, 
I  say,  exists,  that  is,  I  see  and  feel  it ;  and  if  I  were  cwst 
of  my  study  I  should  say  it  existed,  meaning  ttierd)y 
that  if  r  was  in  my  study  I  might  perceive  it,  or  that 
some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it.  There  was 
an  odour,  that  is,  it  was  smelled ;  there  was  a  sound, 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  heard ;  a  colour  or  figure,  and  it 
was  perceived  by  sight  or  touch.  This  is  all  that  I  can 
understand  by  these  and  the  like  expressions.  For  as  to 
what  is  said  of  the  absolute  existence  of  uiithinkin^ 
things  without  any  relation  to  their  being  perceived,  that 
seems  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  percipi,  not 
is  itpossible  they  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the 
minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive  them . 

IV.  It  is  indeed  an  opinion  strangely  prevailing 
amongst  men,  that  houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and  in  a 
word  all  sensible  objects,  have  an  existence  natural  or 
real  distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  the  under- 
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standing.  But  with  bow  great  an  Assurance  and  acqui- 
escence soever  this  principle  may  be  entertained  in  the 
world  ;  yet  whoever  shall  find  in  his  heart  to  c^l  it  irt 
question,  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  percave  it  to  involve  a 
manifest  contradiction.  For  what  are  the  forenlen--^' ' 
tioned  objects  but  the  things  we  perceive  by^sense,  and 
what  do  we  perceive  besides  our  own  ideas  or  sensa^ 
ti(Ms ;  and  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant  that  any  one  of 
these  or  any  combination  of  them  should  exist  unper- 
ceived  ? 

V.  If  we  thoroughly  examine  this  tenet,  it  will,  per-' 
haps,  be  found  at  bottom  to  depend  on  the  doctrine  of 
abstract  ideas.    For  cati  there  be  a  nicer  strain  of  ab- 
straction, than  to  distinguish  the  existence  of  sensible 
objects  from  their  being  perceived,  so  as  to  conceive 
them  existing  unperceived  ?    Light  and  colours,  heat 
and  cold,  extension  and  figures,  in  a  word  the  things  we    : 
see  and  feel,  what  are  they  butlao  many  sensatiow,  no-   ' 
tions,  ideas  or  impressions  on  the  sense  ;  and  is  it  pos- 
sible to  separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from' 
perception  ?    For  my  part  I  might  as  easily  divide  a 
thing  from  itself.    I  may  indeed  divide  in  my  thoughld 
or  conceive  apart  from  each  other  those  things  which, 
peiliaps,  I  never  perceived  by  sense  so  divided.    Thus  I 
im^ne  the  trunk  of  a  "human  body  without  the  limbs, 
or  conceive  the  smell  of  a  rose  without  thinking  on  the 
rose  itself.    So  far  I  will  not  deny  I  can  abstract,  if  that 
may  properly  be  called  abstraction  which  extends  only 
to  the  conceiving  separately  such  objects  as  it  is  pos- 
rible  may  really  exist  or  be  actually  perceived  asunder. 
But  my  conceiving  or  imagining  power  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  possibility  of  real  existence  or  perception. 
Hence  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  or  feel  any  thing 
without  an  actual  sensation  of  that  thing,  so  is  it  im- 
possiUe  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any  sensible 
thing  or  object  distinct  from  the  sensation  or  perception 
of  it. 
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VI.  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  ta 
the  mind,  that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see 
them.  Such  I  take  this  important  one  to  be,  to  wit,^ 
that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth,, 
in  a  word  all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty 
frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  subsistence  without; 
a  mind,  that  their  being  is  to  be  perceived  or  known  ; 
that  consequently  so  long  as  they  are  not.  actually  per- 
ceived by  me,  or  do  hot  exist  in  my  miiid  or  that  of  any 
other  created  spirit,  they  must  either  have  no  existence 
at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirit : 
it  being  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  involving  all  the  ab- 
surdity of  abstraction,  to  attribute  to  any  single  part  of 
them  an  existence  independent  of  a  spirit.  To  be  con^ 
vinced  of  which,  the  reader  need  only  reflect  and  try  to 
separate  in  his  own  thou^ts  the  being  of  a  sensible 
thing  from  its  being  perceived. 

yjl.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  there  is 
not  any  other  substance  than  spirit^  or  that  which  per- 
ceives. But  for  the  fuller  proof  of  this  point,  let  it  be 
considered,  the  sensible  qualities  are  colour,  figure,  mo- 
tion, smell,  taste,  and  such  like,  that  is,  the  ideas  per- 
ceived by  sense.  Now  for  an  idea  to  exist  in  an  unper- 
ceiving  thing,  is  a  manifest  contradiction ;.  for  to  have 
an  idea  is  all  one  as  to  percdve :  that  therefore  wherein 
colour,  figure,  and  the  like  qualities  exist,  must  perceive 
them ;  hence  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  unthinking 
substance  or  suhsiratam  of  those  ideas. 

VIII.  But  say  you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do 
not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  there  may  be  things  like 
them  whereof  they  are  copies  or  resemblances,  which 
things  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance. I  answer,  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an 
idea ;  a  colour  or  figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another 
oobur  or  figure.  If  we  look  but  ever  so  little  into  our 
thouglits,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
a  likeness  except  only  between  our  ideas.     Again,  I  ask 
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whether  those  supposed  originals  or  external  things^  of 
which  our  ideas  are  the  jpictures  or  representations^  be 
themselves  perceivable  or  not  ?  if  they  are,  then  they 
are  ideas,  aod  we  have  gained  oar  point ;  but  if  you  say 
they  are  not,  I  appeal  to  any  one  whether  it  be  sense, 
to  assert  a  colour  is  like  something  which  is  invinble ; 
h^  or  soft,  like  something  which  is  intan^ble ;  and  so  : 
of  the  rest. 

IX.  Some  there  are  who  make  a  distinction  betwixt 
prinutry  and  secondary  qualities :  by  the  former,  they 
mean  extension,  figure,  motion,  rest,  solidity  or  impene- 
trability, and  number :.  by  the  latter  they  denote  all  other 
sensible  qualities,  as  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  so  forth. 
The  ideas  we  have  of  these  they  acknowledge  not  to  be 
the  resemblances  of  any  thing  existing  without  the  mind 
or  unperceived ;  but  they  will  have  our  ideas  of  the 
primary  qualities  to  be  patternsor  images  of  things  which 
exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance  which 
they  call  matter.  By  matter  therefore  we  are  to  under- 
stand an  inert;  senseless  substance^  in  which  exten- 
Mon,  figure,  and  motion,  do  actually  subsist.  But  it  is 
evidentfrom  what  we  have  already  shewn,  that  extension, 
figure  and  motion  are  only  ideas  existing  in  the  mind^ 
ajfid  that  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  idea, 
and  that  consequently  neither  they  nor  their  archetypes 
can  exist  in  an  unperceiving  substance.  Hence  it  is 
plain,  that  the  very  notion  of  what  is  called  matter  or 
corporeal  substance,  involves  a  contradiction  in  it 

X.  They  who  assert  that  figure,  motion,  and  the 
.  rest  of  the  primary  or  original  qualities,  do  exist  without 
the  mind,  in  unthinking  substances,  do  at  the  same  tinie 
acknowledge  that  colours,  sounds,  heat,  cold,  and  such- 
like secondary  qualities,  do  not,  which  they  tell  us  are 
.  sensations  existing  in  the  mind  alone,  that  depend  on 
and  are  occasioned  by  the  different  size,  texture,  and  mo- 
tion, of  the  minute  particles  of  matter.  This  they  take 
for  an  undoubted  truth,  which  they  can  demonstrate 
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beyond  all  exception.  Now  if  it  be  certain,  that  those 
<Migina]  qualities  are  inseparably  united  with  the  other 
sensible  qualities^  and  not,  even  in  thoughts  capable  of 
being  abstracted  from  them,  it  plainly  follows,  that  they 
exist  only  in  the  mind.  But  I  desire  any  one  to  re(lect 
and  try,  whether  he  can,  by  any  abstraction  of  thought, 
conceive  the  extension  and  motion  of  a  body,  without  all 
other  sensibles  qualities.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  evi- 
dently that  it  is  not  in  my  pow^r  to  frame  an  idea  of  a 
body  e&tended  and  moved,  but  I  must  withal  give  it 
some  colour  or  other  sensible  quality  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  only  in  the  mind.  In  short,  extension, 
figure,  and  motion,  abstracted  from  all  other  qualities, 
are  inconceivable.  Where  therefore  the  other  sensible 
qualities  are,  there  must  these  be  also,  to  wit,  in  the 
ipind.  and  no  where  else. 

XI.  Again,  great  and  smalt,  swiji  and  slow,  are  al- 
lowed to  exist  no  where  without  the  mind,  being  entirely 
relative,  and  changing  as  the  frame  or  position  of  the 
organs  of  sense  varies.  The  extension  therefore  whidi 
exists  without  the  mind,  is  neither  great  nor  small,  the 
motion  neither  swift  nor  slow,  that  is,  they  are  nothing 
at  all.  But,  say  you,  they  are  extension  in  general,  and 
motion  in  general :  thus  we  see  how  much  the  tenet  of 
extwded,  moveable  substances  existing  without  the 
mind,  depends  on  that  strange  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  how  nearly  the  vague  and 
indeterminate  description  of  matter  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance, which  the  modem  philosophers  arc  run  into  by 
their  own  principles,  resembles  that  antiquated  and  so- 
much-ridiculed  notion  oi  materia  prima,  to  be  met  with 
in  Aristotle  and  his  followers.  Without  extension  so- 
lidity cannot  be  conceived..  Since  therefore  it  has  been 
shewn  that  extension  exists  not  in  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance, the  same  must  also  be  true  of  solidity. 

XIL  That  number  is  entirely  the  creature  of  the 
mind,  even  though  the  other  qualities  be  allowed  to 
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exist  without^  will  be  evident  to  whoever  considers^ 
tfiat  the  .same  thing  bears  a  difi^nt  denomination  of 
number^  as  the  mind  views  it  with  difierent  respects* 
Thus,  the  same  extension  is  oae  or  three  or  tbirty-six^i 
according  ias  the  mind  considers  it  with  reference  to  a 
yard,  a  foot,  or  an  inch.  Number  is  so  visibly  relative, 
and  dependent  on.  men's  understanding,  that  it  is  sli^nge 
to  think  how  any  one  should  give  it  an  dk>salute  extst- 
eiMje  without  the  mind.  We  say  one  book,  one  page, 
one  line ;  all  these  are  equally  units,  though  some  con- 
tain several  of  the  others.  And  in  each  instance  it  h 
plain,  the  unit  rdafes  to  some  particular  combination  of 
ideas  arbitrarily  put  together  by  the  mind. 

XIII.  Unity  I  know  some  will  have  to  be  a  simple 
or  uncompounded  idea,  accompanying  all  other  ideas 
mto  the  mind.  That  I  have  any  such  idea  answering 
the  word  trntV^,  I  do  not  find;  and  if  I  had,  methinks  I 
could  not  miss  finding  it ;  on  the  contrary  it  should  be 
the  most  familiar  to  my  understanding,  since  it  is  ^d  to 
accompany  all  other  ide^,  and  to  be  jperoeived  by  all  the 
ways  of  sensatipn  and  reflection.  To  say  no  more,  it  is 
an  abstract  idea. 

XIV.  I  shall  farther  add,  that  after  the  same  man- 
ner as  modem  pliilosophers  prove  certain  sensible  qua- 
lities to  have  no  existence  m  matter,  or  without  the 
mind,  the  same  thing  may  be  likewise  proved  of  all  other 
sensible  qualities  whatsoever:  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
said  that  heat  and  cold  are>afFections  only  of  the  mind, 
and  not  at  all  patterns  of  real  beings  existing  in  the  cor- 
poreal substances  which  excite  them,  for  that  the  same 
body  which  appears  cold  to  one  hand  seems  warm  to 
another.  Now  why  may  we  not  as  well  argue  that  figiire 
and  extension  are  not  patterns  or  resemblances  of  qua- 
lities existing  in  matter,  because  teethe  same  eye  at  dif- 
ferent stations,  or  eyes  of  a  different  texture  at  the  same 
station,  they  appear  various,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the 
images  of  any  thing  settled  and  determinate  without  the 
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mind  ?  Again^  it  is  proved  that  sweetness  is  not  really  in 
the  sapid  thing,  because  the  thing  remaining  unaltered 
the  sweetness  is  changed  into  bitter,  as  in  case  of  a  fever 
or  otherwise  satiated  palate.  Is  it  not  as  reasonable  to 
say,  that  motion  is  not  without  the  mind,  since  if  the 
successbn  of  ideas  in  the  mind  becomes  swifter,  the  mo- 
tion, it  is  acknowledged,  shall  appear  sbwer^  without 
any  alteration  in  any  external  object. 

XV.  In  short,  let  any  one  consider  those  arguments,, 
which  are  thought  manifestly  to  prove  that  colours  and 
tastes  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  he  shall  find  they  may 
with  equal  force,  be  brought  to  prove  the  samethingof 
extension,  figure,  and  motion.  Though  it  must  be  con«* 
fessed  this  method  of  arguing  doth  not  so  much  prove 
that  there  is  no  extension  or  cdour  in  an  outward  ob^ 
ject,  as  that  we  do  not  know  by  sense  which  is  the  true 
extension  or  colour  of  thex>bject.  But  the  arguments 
forgoing  plainly  shew  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  colour 
or  iexterision  at  all,  or  other  sensible  quality  whatsoever, 
should  exist  in  an  unthinking  subject  without  die  mind, 
or  in  the  truth,  that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as 
an  outward  object. 

XVI.  But  Icit  us  examine  a  little  the  received  opinion. 
It  is  said,  extension  is  a  mode  or  accident  of  matter,  and 
that  matter  is  the  substratum  that  supports  it»  Now  I 
desire  that  you  would  explain  what  is  meant  by  matter's 
supporting  extension :  say  you,  I  have  no  idea  of  matter, 
and  therefore  cannot  explain  it.  I  answer,  though  you 
have  no  positive,  yet  if  you  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
you  must  at  least  have  a  relative  idea  of  matter:  tlK>u^ 
you  know  not  what  It  is,  yet  you  must  be  siippo^ed  to 
know  what  relation  it  bears  to  accidents,  and  what  is 
meant  by  its  supporting  them.  It  is  evidait  support 
cannot  here  be  tali^  in  its  usual  or  literal  sense,  as 
when  we  say  that  pulars  support  a  building :  in  what 
sense  therefore  must  it  be  taken  ?  . 

XVII.  If  we  inquire  into  what  the  most  accurate 
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pfailosopbefs  decbre  themselves  to  mean  l^  material 
swb^lance,  we  shall  find  them  acknowledge,  they  have 
no  other  meaning  annexed  to  those  sounds,  hot  tli6  idea 
of  being  in  general,  together  with  the  relative  notion  of 
its  supporting  accidents.     The  general  idea  of  being  ap-' 
peareth  me  to  the  most  abstract  and  incomprehenstUe 
of  all  other  ;  and  as  for  its  supporting  accidents,  this,  as 
we  have  just  now  observed,  cannot  be  understood  in  the^ 
common  sense  of  those  words ;  it  must  therefore  be  taken 
in  some  other  sense^  but  what  that  is  they  do  not  ex- 
|dain.  So  that  when  I  consider  the  two  parts  or  branch^ 
which  make  the  signification  of  the  words  material  sub- 
stance^  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  distinct  meaning  an- 
nexed to  them.     But  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves 
any  farther,  in  discussing  this  material  substratum  or 
support  of  figure  and  motion,  and  other  sensible  qua- 
lities i  Does  it  not  suppose  th^  have  an  existence  with- 
out the  mind  ?  And  is  not  this  a  direct  repugnan^  and 
altogether  inocHiceivable  ? 

XVni.  But  though  it  were  possible  that  solid, 
figured,  mcweable  substances  may  exist  without  the  mi  nd, 
corresponding  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  bodies,  yet  how  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  know  this  ?  Either  we  must  know  it 
by  sense,  or  by  reason.  As  for  our  senses,  by  them  we 
have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  sensations,  ideas,  or 
those  things  that  are  immediately  perceived  by  senses 
call  them  what  you  will :  but^hey  do  not  inform  us  that 
things  exbt  vnthout  the  mind  J  or  unperceived,  like^d^^^  ^ 
those  which  are  perceived.  This  the  materialists  them-  ^ 
selves  acknowledge.  It  remains  therefore  that  if  we 
have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  external  things,  it  must  be 
by  reason^  inferring  their  existence  from  what  is  imme- 
diately perceived  by  sense.  But  what  reason  can  induce 
ns  to  believe  the  existence  of  Ixx^s  without  the  mindi:><^/"'y  ""^'^ 
from  what  we  perceive,  since  the  TOry  patrons  of  matter  \ 

themselves  do  not  pretend  there  is  any  necessary  con-  j 

nexion  betwixt  them  and  our  ideas  ?  I  say  it  is  grantcri 
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on  all  iunds  (and  wh^t  happens  in  dreams^  freneieSy  aiid 
the  like^  puts  it  beyond  dispute)^  that  it  is  possible  we 
might  be  afiected  with  all  the  ideas  we  have  now^  though 
no  bodies  existed  without  resembling  them.  Henoch  it 
is  evident  the  sufiposition  of  external  bodies  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  poducing  our  ideas :  since  it  is>  granted 
they  al-e  produced  sometimes^  and  might  possibly  be  pro-^ 
duced  always^  in  the  same  order  we  see  them  in  at  pre^ 
sent,  without  their  concurrence. 

XIX.  But' though  yre  might  possibly  have  alt  our 
sensations  without  them j  yet  perhs^s  it  may  be  thought 
easiei*  to  conceive  and  explain  the  manner  of  their  pro- 
duction, by  supposing  external  bodies  in  their  likeness 
rather  than  otherwise ;  and  so  it  m^ht  be  at  least  pro- 
bable there  are  such  things  as  bodies  that  ocite  their 
ideas  in  our  mindd.  But  neither  can  this  be  said ;  for 
though  we  give  the  materialists  their  external  bodi^, 
they  by  their  own  coilfession  are  never  the  nearer  know^ 
ing  how  our  ideas  are  produced :  feince  they  own  them- 
selves unable  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  body  can 
act  upon  spirit,  or  how  it  is  possible  it  should  imprint 
any  idea  in  the  mind.  Hence  it  is  evident  the  production 
of  ideas  or  sensations  in  our  minds  can  be  no  reason  why 
we  shotild  suppose  matter  or  corporeal  substances,  ^ince 
that  is  ackowledged  to  remain  equally  inexpliod^le  with 
or  withopt  this  supposition.  If  therefore  it  were  possi- 
ble for  bodies  to  exist  without  tlie  mind,  yet  to  hold  th^ 
do  so  must  needs  be  a  very  precarious  opinion ;  siiice  it 
is  to*  suppose,  without  any  reason  at  all,  that  God  has 
created  innumerable  beings  that  are  entirely  useless,,  and 
serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

XX.  In  short,  if  there  were  external  bodies,  it  is^^im- 
postible  we  should  ever  come  to  know  it ;  and  if  there 
were  not,  we  mightJ^ve  the  very  same  reasons  to  think 
there  were  that  we  fflRre  now.  Suppose,  what  no  onecan 
deny  possible,  an  intelligenee,  without  the  help  of  etx- 
ternal  bodies,  to  be  afiected  with  the  same  train  of  sen- 
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sationsor  ideas  that  you  are^  imprinted  in  the  same  or- 
der, and  with  like  vividness  in  his  mind.  I  ask  whether 
that  intdligence  hath  not  all  the  reason  to  believe  the 
existence  of  coporeal  substanc^^  represented  by  his  Tdeas^ 
and  exciting  them  in  his  tnind^  that  you  can  possibly 
have  for  believing  the  same  thing  ?  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  que^on ;  which  one  consideration  is  enough  to,  make 
any  reasonable  person  suspect  the  strength  of  whatever 
arguments  he  may  think  himself  to  have,  for  the  eiist^^ 
ence  of  bodies  without  the  mind. 

XXI.  Were  it  necessary  to  add  any  farther  proof 
against  the  existence  of  matter,  after  what  has  been  said, 
I  could  instance  several  of  those  errors  and  difficulti^ 
(not  to  mention  impieties)  which  have  sprung  from  that 
tenet.  It  has  occasioned  numberless  controversies  and 
disputes  in  philosophy,  and  not  a  few  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment in  religion.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail 
of  them  in  this  place,  as  well  because  I  thinks  arguments 
apoiteriori  are  unnecessary  for  confirming  what  has  been, 
if  I  mistake  not,  sufficiently  demonstrated  a  priori,  as 
because  I  shall  hereafter  find  occasion  to  say  somewhat 
of  them. 

XXII.  I  am  afraid  I  have  given  cause  to  think  me 
needlessly  prolix  in  handling  this  subject.  For  to  what 
purpose  is  it  to  dilate  on  that  whicl;i  may  be  demonstra- 
ted with  the  utmost  evidence  in  a  line  or  two,  to  any  one 
that  is  capable  of  the  least  reflection  ?  It  is  but  looking 
into  your  own  thoughts,  and  so  trying  whether  you  can 
coQcehFeit  possible  for  a  sound,  or  figure,  or  motion,  or 
colour,  to  exist  without  the  mind,  orunpcrceived.  This 
easy  trial  m^  make  you  see,  that  what  you  contend  for, 
is  a  downright  contradiction.  Insomuch  that  I  am  con- 
tent to  pot  the  whole  upon  this  issue ;  if  you  can  but 
conceive  it  possiblefor  oqe  extended  Moveable  substance, 
or  in  general,  for  any  one  idea  or  an}^  thing  lijee  an  idea, 
to  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it,  I  shall 
readily  give  up  the  cause :  and  as  for  all  that  compages  of 
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external  bodieB  which  yoo  contend  for,  Ishait  grant  you 
its  ei^istence,  though  you  cannot  either  give  me  any  reason 
why  you  believe  it  exists,  or  assign  any  use  to  it  when  it  is 
supposed  to  exist.  I  say,  the  bare  possibility  of  your  opi- 
nion's beitig  true,  shall  pass  for  an  argument  that  it  is  so, 

XXIIL  'But  sajr  you,  surely  there  is  nothing  easier 
than  to  imagine  trees,  for  instance,  in  a  park,  or  bpoks 
existing  in  a  closet,  and  nobody  by  to  perceive  them.  I 
answer,  you  may  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  iti  it ;  but  what 
is  all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more  than  framing  in  your 
mind  certain  ideas  which  you  call  books  and  trees,  and  at 
the  same  time  omitting  to  frame  the  idea  of  any  one 
that  may  perceive  them  ?  but  do  not  you  yourself  per- 
ceive or  think  of  them  all  tlie  while  ?  this  therefore  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose :  it  only  shews  you  have  the 
power  oT  imagining  or  forming  ideas  in  your  mind ;  but 
it  doth  not  shew  that  you  can  conceive  it  possible  the! 
objects  of  yotir  thought  may  exist  without  the  mind : 
to  make  out  this,  it  is  necessary  that  you  conceive  them 
existing  unconceived  or  unthought  of,  which  is  a  mani- 
fest repugnancy.  When  we  do  our  utmost  to  conceive 
the  existence  of  external  bodies,  we  are  all  the  while  only 
contemplatirig  our  own  ideas.  But  the  mind  taking  no 
notice  of  itself^  is  deluded  to  think  it  can  and  doth  con- 
ceive bodies  existing  unthought  of  or  without  the  mind ; 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  apprehended  by  or  exist 
in  itself.  A  little  attention  will  discover  to  any  one  the 
truth  and  evidence  of  what  is  here  said,  and  make  it  un- 
necessary to  insist  on  any  other  proofs  against  the  exist- 
ence of  material  substance. 

XXIV.  It  is  very  obvious,  upon  the  least  inquiry 
into  our  own  thoughts,  to  know  whether' it  be  possible 
for  lis  to  understand  what  is  meant,  by  the  absolute  ex- 
istence  of  sensiblevbjects  in  themselves ,  or  wkkout  the 
mind.  To  me  it  is  evident  those  words  mark  out  either 
a  direct  contradiction,  or  else  nothing  at  all.  And  to 
convince  others  of  this,  I  know  no  readier  or  fairer  way. 
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than  to  entreat  they  would  calmly  attenid  to  their  own 
thoughts:  and  if  by  thSs  attention,  the  emptiness  or  re- 
pugnancy of  those  expressions  does  appear,  surely  nothing 
more  is  requisite  foe  their  conviction.  It  is  on  thiis  there- 
fore that  I  insist,  to  wit,  that  the  absolute  existence  of 
unthinking  things  are  words  without  a  meaning,  or 
which  inchide  a  contradiction.  This  is  what  I  repeat 
and  inculcate,  and  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attentive^ 
thoughts  of  the  reader. 

XXV.  All  our  ideas,  sensations,  or  the  things  which 
we  perceive,  by  whatsoever  names  they  may  be  distin- 
guished, are  visibly  inactive;  there  is  nothing  6f  power 
or  agency  inchided  in  them.  So  that  one  idea  or  ob- 
ject of  thought  cannot  jMXxluce,  or  make  any  alteration 
in  another.  To  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this,  there 
is  nothing  else  requisite  but  a  bare  observation  of  om* 
ideas.  For  since  they  and  every  part  of  them  exl^ 
only  in  the  mind^  it  follows  that  there  is  nothmg  in  theih 
but  what  is  perceived.  But  whoever  shall  attend  to  hfs 
ideas,  whether  of  sense  or  reflection,  will  not  perceive  in 
them  any  power  or  activity ;  there  is  therefore  no  such 
thing  contained  in  them.  A  little  attention  will  dis- 
cover to  us  that  the  very  being  of  an  idea  Implies  pas- 
siveness  and  inertness  in  it^  insomuch  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  an  idea  to  do  any  thiiig,  or,  strictly  faking, 
to  be  the  cause  of  any  thing :  neither  can  it- be  the  re- 
semldance  or  pattern  of  any  active  beingi  as  is  evident 
from  sect.  viii.  Whence  it  plainly  follows  that  extension, 
figure  and  motion,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  sensa- 
tions. To  say  therefore,  that  these  are  the  eflfects  of 
powers  refflilting  from  the  configuration,  number,  ino- 
tion,  and  size  of  corpuscles,  must  certainly  be  false. 

XXVI.  Wepercehre  a  continual  succession  Of  ideas, 
some  are  anew  excited,  others  are  -changed  or  totSly  ' 
disappear.    There  is  therefore  some  cause  of  these  ideas 
whereon  they  depend,  and  which  produces-  arid  changes 
them.     That  this  cause  cannot  be  any  quality  or  idea. 
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or  combination  of  ideas,  is  clear  from  the  precedii^ 
sectbn.  It  must  therefore  be  a  substance ;  but  it  has 
been  ^hewn  that  there  is  no  corporeal  or  material  sub* 
stance :  it  remains  therefore  that  the  cause  of  ideas  is  an 
incorporeal  active  substance  or  spirit. 

XXVIL  A'  spirit  is  one  simple,  undivided,  active 
bdng :  as  it  perceives  ideas,  it  is  called  the  understand^ 
ingi  and  as  it  produces  or  otherwise  operates  about  them, 
it  is  called  the  wiU.  Hence  there  can  be  no  idea  forme^ 
of  a  soul  or  spirit :  for  all  ideas  whatever,  being  passive 
and  inert,  vide  sect.  xxv.  they  cannot  represent  unto  us> 
by  way  of  image  or  likeness,  that  which  acts.  A  little, 
attention  will  make  it  plain  to  any  one,  that  to  b^ve  an 
idea  which  shall  be  like  that  active  principle  of  motion 
and  change  of  ideas,  is  absolutely  impossible.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  spirit  or  that  which  acts,  that  it  cannot  be 
of  itself  perceived,  but  only  by  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duceth.  If  any  man  shall  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
here  ddivered,  let  him  but  reflect  and  try  if  he  can 
frame  the  idea  of  any  power  or  active  being ;  and  whe- 
ther he  hath  ideas  of  two  principal  powers,  marked  by 
the  names  will  and  understandings  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  firom  a  third  idea  of  substance  or  being 
in  general,  with  a  relative  notion  of  its  supporting  or 
being  the  sulgect  of  the  aforessud  powers,  which  is  sig- 
nified by  the  name  soul  or  spiriL  This  is  what  some 
hold ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  words  wUly  soul,  spirit, 
do  not  stand  for  different  ideas,  or  in  truth,  for  any  idea 
at  all,  but  for  something  which  is  very  different  from 
ideas,  and  which  being  an  ^nt  cannot  be  like  unto,  or 
represented  by,  any  .idea  whatsoever.  Though  it  must 
be  owned  at  the  saxae  time,  that  we  have  some  notion  of 
aoul,  spirit,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  sudi  as  will- 
ing, loving,  hating,  inasmuch  as  we  know  or  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  those  words. 

XXVIIL  I  find  I  can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at 
pleasure,  and  vary  and  shift  the  scene  as  oft  as  I  think 
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Ht,  It  is  no  more  than  willing,  and  straightway  this  or 
that  idea  arises  in  my  fancy :  and  by  the  same  power  it 
18  obliterated,  and  mdees  ^ay  for  another.  This  making 
and  unmaking  of  ideas  doth  very  properly  denominate 
tine  mind  active.  Thus  much  is  certain,  and  grounded 
on  experience :  but  when  we  talk  of  unthinking  agents, 
or  of  exdting  ideas  exclusive  of  volition,  we  only  amuse 
ourselves  with  words. 

XXIX.  But  whatever  power  I  may  have  over  my 
own  thoc^hts,  I  find  the  ideas  actually  perceived  by 
sense  have  not  a  like  dependance  on  my  will.  When 
in  broad  day-light  I  open  my  eyes,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  choose  whether  I  shall  see  or  no,  or  to  determine  what 
particular  objects  shall  present  themselves  to  my  view  : 
and  so  likewise  as  to  the  hearing  and  other  senses,  the 
ideas  imprinted  on  them  are  not  creatures  of  my  will. 
There  is  therefore  some  other  will  or  spirit  that  produces  ; 
them. 

XXX.  The  ideas  of  sense  are  more  strong,  lively, 
and  distinct  than  those  of  the  imagination ;  they  have 
likewise  a  steadiness,  order  and  coherence,  and  are  not 
excited  at  random,  as  those  which  are  the  effects  of  hu- 
man wills  oflen  are,  but  in  a  regular  train  or  series,  the 
admirable  connexion  whereof  sufficiently  testifies  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Author.  Now  the  set 
rules  or  established  methods,  wherein  the  mind  we  de- 
pend on  excites  in  us  the  ideas  of  sense,  are  called  the 
laws  of  nature :  and  these  we  learn  by  experience,  which 
teaches  us  that  such  and  such  ideas  are  attended  with  such 
and  such  other  ideas,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

XXXI.  This  gives  us  a  sort  of  foresight,  which 
enables  us  to  regulate  our  actions  for  the  benefit  of  life. 
And  without  this  we  should  be  eternally  at  a  loss :  we 
could  not  know  how  to  act  any  thing  diat  might  pro- 
core  us  the  least  pleasure,  or  remove  the  least  pain,  of 
sense.  That  food  nourishes,  sleep  refreshes,  and  fire 
warms  us ;  that  to  sow  in  the  seed-time  is  the  way  to 
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re^p  in  the  harvestt^.and^  in  general,  that,  to  obtaia  such 
qr  such  ends^  such  or  such  means  are  conducive^  all  this 
we  knQw,  not  b^  discovering  any  necessary  comiexion 
between  our  ideas>  but  only  by  the  observation  of  the 
settled  lawa  of  nature,  without  wjiich  we  should  be  all  in 
uncertainty,  and  confusion,  and  a  grown  .aian.no  more 
know  how  to  manage  himself  in  the  ajffairsof  life,  than 
an  infant  just  bom. 

.XXXIL  And  yet  thiscoosistent  uniform  working, 
which  so.  evidently  displays  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
tha^  gpveming  Spirit  whose  will  .con9titute3  the  laws  of 
naturi^  is  so  far  from  leading  our  thoughts  to  bim,  that 
it  rather  sends  thjem  a  wandering  after  second  causes. 
For  whea  ^e  perceive  certain  ideas  of  sense  constantly 
followed  by  other^  ideas,  and  we  know  that  i?  not  of  our. 
own,  doings  we  forth^vith  attribute  pow^r  and  agency 
to  the  ideas  themselves^  and  make  one  the  cause  of  an* 
other,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  un- 
intelligible. Thus,for  .example,  having  observed  that 
when  we  perceive  by  sight  a  certain  rouud  luminous 
figure,  we  at  the  same  time  perceive  by  touch  the  idea  or 
s^n^ation  called  heat^  we  do  from  thence  conclude  the 
sun  to  be  the  cause.of  heat.  And  in  like  manner  per- 
ceiving the  motbnapd  collision  of  bodies  to  be  attended 
with  sound,  we  ^re  indited  to  think  the  latter  an  effect 
of  (he  former. 

XXXIII.  The  ideas  imprinted  on  the.  sen^  by  the 
Author  of  nature  are  calied  real  things  ;.^ad^ those  ex- 
cited in  the  imagination  being  less  reffdlar,  vivid  and 
constant,  are  more  properly  termed  idkas  or  images  of 
things^  whidi  they  copy  and  represent.  \  But  then  our 
sensations,  be  they  never  so  vivid  and  distinct^  are  never* 
theless  ideas^  that  is,  they  exist  in  the  ipind,  or  are  per- 
ceived by  it,  as  truly  as  the  ideas  pf  its  own  framing. 
The  ideas  of  sense  are  allowed  to  have  more  reality  in 
then],  that  is,  to  be  more  strong,  orderly,  and  coherent 
than  the  creatures  of  the  mind;  but  this  is  no  argument 
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that  they  e^ist  witliaut  tbsmind.  They  are  also  lessde-* 
p&adent  on  the  spirit^  or  thiakiog*  substance  which  per- 
cetve^  them^  in  that  they  arp  excited  by  the  will  of  ano-    > 
ther  and  more  ppw^fol  spirit :  yet  still  they  are  ideas,  j 
^ind  i^rtainly  no  uka,  whether  faint  oc  strong^.can  exist 
otherwise  th^n  in  a  mind  penoeiving  it. 

XXXIV.  Before  we^  proceed  any  farther^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spend  some  time  in  answering  plgectiohs  which 
m&y  pr^ably  be*  made  agaiqst  the  principles  hitherto 
laid  doiVD*  In  doing  of  which,  if  I  seefn  too  prolix  to 
those  of  quiek  apprehensions,  I  hope  it  may  be  pardon- 
ed/ ainte  all  men  do  not  equally  appreh/end  things  of 
this  nature ;  and  I  am  willing  to  be  uuderstood  by  e^ery 
one.  First  then  it  will  be  objecte4  that  by  the  foregoing 
pmmples,  all  that  is  real  and  substantial  ip  nature  is  ba- 
nished out  of  the  world :  ai^d  instead  thereof  a  dume- 
rkal  sdieme  of  ideas  takefs  |4ace.  AH  things  that  exist, 
exist  CHsly  kithe  mind,  that  is,^  thfey  are*  purely  no^iona). 
What  therefore  becomies  of  the  sua,  mpon,  and  stars  ? 
What  must  we  think  of  houses,  rivers,  mountains,  trees, 
stoneif;  nay,  even  of  our  own  bodies  ?  Are  all  these  but 
so  nlany  dhimeras^  and  illusions  chi  the  fsncy?  To  ^11 
iriiich,  andivhatever  else  df  the  same  sort  may  be  obi' 
^cted,  I  answer,  that  by  the  principles  premised,  we  are 
not  deprived  of  any  one  thing  ii>  nature.  Whatever  we 
see,  feel,  hear,  or  any  wise  conceive  or  understand,  re- 
mains as  secure  as  ever,  and  is  asf  real  as  ever.  There 
is  a  rerum  nalura,  and  the  distinction  between  realitje$ 
and  chimeras  retains  its  full  force.  This  is  evident  fnora 
sect  xxix.  XXX.  xxxiii.  where^e  have  shewn  what  is  meant 
by  real  things  in  opposition  to  chimeras,  or  ideas  of  t>ur 
own  framing ;  but  then  they  both  equally  exist  in  the 
nnnd,  and  in  tliat  sense  are  like  ideas. 

XXXV.  I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  any 
one  thing  that  we  can  apprehend,  either  by  sense  or  re-    \ 
flection.    That  the  things  I  see  with  mine  eyes  and    ! 
touch  with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist,  I  make  not  the    -. 
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least  question.  The  only  thing  whose  ^stence  we 
deny^  is  that  which  philosophers  call  matter  or  corpo- 
real substance.  And  in  doing  of  this,  there  is  no  da- 
mage done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  1  dare  say,  will 
never  miss  it.  The  atheist  indeed  will  want  the  colour  of 
an  empty  name  to  support  his  impiety ;  and  the  philoso^ 
phers  may  possibly  find,  they  have  lost  a  great  handle 
for  trifling  and  disputation. 

XXXVL  If  any  man  thinks  this  detracts  from  the 
teistence  dr  reality  of  things,  he  is  very  far  from  under- 
standing what  hath  been  premised  in  die  plainest  terms 
I  could  think  of.  Take  here  an  abstract  of  what  has 
been  said.  There  are  spiritual  substances,  minds,  or 
human  souls,  which  will  or  exdte  ideas  in  themselves  at 
pleasure :  but  these  are  faint,  weak^  and  unsteady,  in  re- 
spect of  others  they  perceive  by  sense,  which  b^ng  im- 
pressed upon  them  according  to  certain  rules  or  laws  of 
nature,  speak  therhselves  the  efiects  of  a  mind  more 
powerful  and  wise  than  human  spirits.  These  latter 
are  said  to  have  more  reality  in  them  than  the  former: 
by  which  is  meant  that  they  are  more  affecting,  or- 
derly, and  distinct,  and  that  they  are  not  fictions  of  the 
hiind  percdving  them.  And  in  this  sense,  the  sun  that 
I  see  by  day  is  the  real  sun,  and  that  which  I  ima^ne 
by  night  is  the  idea  of  the  former.  In  the  sense  here 
given  of  reality^  it  is  evident  that  every  vegetable,  star, 
mineral,  aiid  in  general  each  part  of  the  mundane  system, 
is  as  much  a  real  being  by  our  principles  as  by  an3rother. 
Whether  others  mean  any  thing  by  the  term  reality, 
different  from  what  I  do,  I  entreat  Uiera  to  look  into 
their  own  thoughts  and  see. 

XXXVIL  It  will  be  urged  that  thus  much  at  least 
is  true,  to  wit,  that  we  take  avvay  all  corporeal  sub- 
stances. To  this  my  answer  is.  That  if  the  word  sub- 
stance be  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  for  a  combination 
of  sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  solidity,  weight, 
and  the  like ;  this  we  cannot  be  accused  of  taking  away. 
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But  if  it  be  taken  in  a  philosophic  sense,  for  the  sup- 
port of  accidents  or  qualities  without  the  mind:  then 
indeed  I  acknowledge  tliat  we  take  it  away^  if  one  may 
be  said  to  (ake  away  that  which  never  had  any  existence^ 
not  e^en  in  the  imagination. 

XXXVIII.  But,  say  you,  it  sounds  v^  harsh  to 
say  we  eat  and  drink  ideas,  and  are  clothed  withideas. 
I  acknowledge  it  does  so,  the  word  idea  not  being  used 
in  common  discourse  to  signify  the  several  combina- 
tioDS  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are  called  things.:  and 
it  is  certain  that  any  expression  which  varies  from  the 
£imiliar  use  of  language,  will  seem  harsh  and  ridiculous. 
But  this  doth  not  concern  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
which  in  other  words  is  no  mom  than  to  say,  we  are  fed 
and  clothed  with  those  things  which  we  perceive  imme- 
diately by  our  senses.  The  hardness  or  softness,  the 
colour,  taste,  warmth,  figure,  and  such  like  qualities, 
which  combined  together  constitute  the  several  sorts  of 
victuals  and  apparel,  have  been  shewn  to  exist  only  in 
the  mind  that  perceives  them ;  and  this  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  calling  them  ideas ;  which  word,  if  it  was  as 
ordinarily  used  as  things  would  sound  no  harsher  nor 
more  ridiculous  than  it  I  am  not  for  disputing  about 
the  propriety,  but  the  truth  of  the  expression.  If  there- 
fore you  agree  with  me  that  we  eat  and  drink,  and  are 
dad  with  the  immediate  objects  of  setise^hich  cannot 
exist  unperceived  or  without  the  mind  i  I  sjudl  readily 
grant  it  is  more  proper  or  conformable  to  custcxn,  that 
they  should  be  called  things  rather  tlian  ideas. 

XXXIX.  If  it  be  demanded  why  I  make  use  of  the 
word  idea,'and  do  not  rather  in  compliance  with  custom 
call  them  ithings;  I  answer,  I  do  it  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  the  term  things  in  contradiction  to  idea^ 
ts  generally  supposed  to  denotesomewhat  existing  with- 
out the  mind:  Secondly,  because  thing  hath  a  more 
comprehensive  signification  than  idea^  including  spirits 
or  thinking  things  as  well  as  ideas.    Since  therefore  the 
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objects  of  sense  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  a|^  mthsA 
thoughtless  and  inactive^  I  chose  to  mark  them  by  the 
word  ideay  which  implies  those  properties. 

XL.  But  say  what  we  can,  some  one  perhaps  may  be 
apt  to  reply,  he  will  still  beliete  hissenseis,  and  never  suf- 
fer aiiy  argnraents,  how  plausible  soever,  to  prevail  over 
the  certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so,  assert  the  evidence  of 
sense  as  high  as  yoki  please,  we  are  willing  to  do  the 
same.  That  what  I  see,'hear,  and  feel,  doth  eidrt,  that  is 
to  say,^  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no  more  doubt  than  I  do  of 
my  own  being.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of 
sense  can  be  alleged,  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  any 
thing,  which  is  not.  perceived  by  sense.  We  are  not 
for  having  any  man  tarn  sceptic^  and  disbelieve  his 
senses ;  on  the  contrary  we  give  them  all  the  stress  and 
assurance  imaginable ;  nor  are  there  any  principles  more 
opposite  to  scepticism,  than  those  we  have  laid  down,,  as 
shatt.be  hereafter  clearly  dievvn. 

XLI.  SeocHidly,  it  will  be  objected^  that  thece  is  a 
great  difia'ehce  betwixt  real  fise,  for  instance,  and  the 
idea  of  fire,  betwixt  dreaming,  .or  ima^ning  oneself 
buimt,  and  tetually  being  so:,  this  and  the  like  may  be 
nrgid  in  opposition  to.  our  tenets.  To  all  which  die 
answier  is  evident  from  what  hath  been  already  said,  and  I 
shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  if  real  fire  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  idea  ik  fire,  so  also  is  the  real  pain  that 
it  occasions,  very  difierent  from  the  idea  of  the  same' 
pain  :  and  yet  nobody,  will  fnetend  that  real  pain  either 
is,  or  can.  possibly  bp,  in  an  unperceiving  thing  or  with- 
:oat  the  mind,  any  more  than  its  idea. 

XLII.  Thirdly,  It  will  be  objected,  that  we  see 
things  actually  without  or  at  a  distance  from  us,  and 
which  consequently  do  not  exist  in  the  mind,  it  being 
absurd  that  those  things  which  are  seen  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles,  should  be  as  near  to  us  as  our  own 
thoughts.  In  answer  to  this,  I  desire  it  may  be  consi- 
dered, that  in  a  dream  we  do  oft  perceive  things  as  exist- 
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log  at  a  great  distance  off,  and  yet  for  all  that,  those 
things  are  acknowledged  to  have  their  existence  only  in 
tbe  mind. 

XLIII.  Bat  for  the  fuller  clearing  of  this  point,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider,  how  it  is  that  we  per- 
odve  distance  and  things  placed  at  a  distance  by  sight 
For  that  we  should  in  truth  see;  external  space,  and  bo- 
dies actu^Jly  eousting  in.  it,  some  nearer,  others  farther, 
ofi^  seems  to  carry  with  it  some  opposition  to  what  hath 
been  saidi  of  their  existing  no  where  without  the  mind. 
The  consideration  of  this  di^ulty  it  was,  that  gave 
birth  to  my  Es$ay  Umiords  a  new  Theory  of  Fisum^ 
which  was  publidied  not  long  since.  Wherein  it  is  shewn 
that  distance  or  outoess  is  neither  immediately  of  itself 
perceived  by  sight,  nor  yet  apprehended  or  judged  of  by 
lines  and  angles,  or  any  thing  that  hath  a  necessary  con* 
nexion  with  it :  but  that  it  is  only  suggested  to  our 
thoughts,  by  certain  visible  ideas  and  sensations  attend^ 
ing  vision,  which  in  their  own  nature  have  no  manner 
of  similitude  or  relation,  either  with  distance,  or  things 
j^aoed  at  a  distance.  But  by  a  connexion  taught  us  by 
experience,  they  come  to  signify  and  suggest  them  to  us, 
after  the  sanie  manner  that  words  of  any  lai^uage  sug- 
gjest  th^  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for.  Insomuch 
tb^  a  ipan  bom  blind>  and  aflerw^ds  made  to  see, 
wouk}  pot,  at  ^fst  sight,  think  the  things  he  saw,  to  be 
without  his  mind,  or  at  any  distance  from  him.  See 
sect  xli.  of  the  forementionjed  treatise. 

XLjy.  Thc^  ideas  of  sight  and  (ouch  make  two  spe- 
cies,'entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous*  The  former 
am  Qfiarks  and  prognostics  of  the  latter.  That  the  pro- 
per objeets  of  sight  nather  exist  without  the  mind,  nor 
tfe  the  images  of  external  things,  was  shewn  even  in 
that  treatise.  Though  throughout  the  same,  the  con- 
trary be  supposed  true  of  tangible  objects :  not  that  to 
suppose  that  vulgar  en:or,  wasiieoessaay  for  establishing 
tfaf  potions  therein  laid  down ;  but  because  it  was  be- 
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side  my  purpose  to  examine  and  refute  it  in  a  discburse 
concerning  vision.     So  that  in  strict  truth  the  ideas  of 
sight,  when  we  apprehend  by  them  distance^  and  things 
placed  at  a  distance,  do  not  suggest  or  mark  out  to  us 
^  things  actually  existing  at  a  distance,  but  only  admo-' 
/    nish  us  what  ideas  of  touch  will  be  imprinted  in  our 
I      minds  at  such  and  such  distances  of  time,  and  in  conse- 
V     quence  of  such  or  such  actions.    It  i^,  I  say,  evident 
from  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
treatise,  and  in  sect,  cxlvii.  and  elsewhere  of  the  Essay 
concerning  Vision,  that  visible  ideas  are  the  language 
whereby  the  governing  spirit,  on  whom  we  depend^  in- 
forms us  what  tangible  ideas  he  is  about  to  imprint 
upon  us,  in  case  we  excite  this  or  that  motion  in  our 
own  bodies.    But  for  a  fuller  information  in  this  pointy 
I  refer  to  the  Essay  itself. 

XLV.  Fourthly,  it  will  be  objected,  that  from  the 
foregoing  principles  it  follows,  things  are  every  moment 
annihilated  and  created  anew.  The  objects  of  sense  ex- 
ist only  wh^i  they  are  perceived :  the  trees  therefore  are 
in  the  garden,  or  the  chairs  in  the  parlour,  no  loiiger 
than  while  there  is  somebody  by  to  perceive  them. 
Upon  shutting  my  eyes  all  the  furniture  in  the  room  is 
reduced  to  nothing,  and  barely  upon  opening  them  it  is 
again  created.  In  answer  to  all  which>  I  refer  the  rea- 
der to  what  has  been  said  in  sect.  iii.  iv.  &c.  and  desire 
he  will  consider  whether  he  means  any  thing  by  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  an  idea,  distinct  from  its  being  per- 
ceived. For  my  part,  after  the  nicest  inquiry  I  couM 
make,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  that  any  tiling  else  is 
meant  by  those  words.  And  I  once  more  entreat  the 
reader  to  sound  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  sufl^  him- 
self to  be  imposed  on  by  words.  If  he  can  conceive  it 
possible  either  for  his  ideas  or  their  archetypes  to  ev 
ist  without  being  perceived,  then  I  give  up  the  cause ; 
but  if  he  cannot,  he  will  acknowledge  it  is  unreasonable 
for  htm  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  he  knows  not  what» 
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and  pretend  to  cjiarge  on  nte  as  an  abswdity,  the  not 
assenting  to  those  propositions  which  at  bottom  have  no 
meaning  in  them. 

XLVL  Jt  will  not  be  smisfi  to  observe,  how  far  the 
received  principles  of  philosq)hy  are  themselves  charge- 
able with  those  pretended  absurdities.  It  is  thought 
strangely  absurd  that  upon  closing  my  eyelids,  all  the 
visible  objects  round  me  should  be  reduced  to  nothing.; 
and  yet  is  not  this  what  philoso{>her8  commonly  acknow- 
ledge, when  they  agree  on  all  hands,  that  light  and  co- 
lours, which  alone  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects 
of  sight,  are  mere  sensations  that  exist  no  longer  than 
th^  are  perceived  ?  Again,  it  may  to  some  perhaps  seem 
very  incredible,  that  things  should  be  every  moment 
creatiag,  yet  this  very  notion  is  commonly  taught  in 
the  schools.  For  th^schaolmeny  though  they  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  matter,  and  that  the  wliole  mun* 
dane  fabric  is  framed  out  of  it,  are  nevertheless  of  opi- 
nion that  it  cannot  subsist  without  the  Divine  conservaT 
tion,  which  by  them  is  expounded  to  be  a  continual 
creation. 

XLVIL  Farther,  a  little  thought  will  discover  to  us, 
that  though  we  allow  the  existence  of  matter  or  corpo- 
real 43ubstance,  yet  it  will  unavoidably  follow  from  the 
princifJes  which  are  now  generally  admitted,  that  the 
particular  bodies,  of  what  kind  soever,  do  none  of  them 
exist  whilst  they  are  not  perceived.  For  it  is  evident 
firom  sect  xL  and  the  following  sections,  that  the  mat- 
ter philosophers  contend  for,  is  an  incomprehensible 
somewhat  which  hath  none  of  those  particular  qualities, 
whereby  the  bodies  falling  under  our  senses  are  distin- 
guished one  from  another.  But  to  make  this  more 
plain,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter  is  now  universally  allowed,  at  least  by  the 
most  approved  and  considerable  philosophers,  who  on 
the  received  principles  demonstrate  it  beyond  all  excep- 
tion.    Hence  it  follows,  that  there  is  an  infinite  npm- 
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ber  of  parts  in  each  particle  of  matter^  which  are  not 
perceived  by  sense;  The  reason  therefore,  that  any 
particular  body  seems  to  be  of  a  finite  magnitude,  or  ex- 
hibits only  a  finite  number  of  parts  to  sense,  is,  not  be- 
cause it  contains  no  more,  since  ill  itself  it  contains  an 
infinite  number  of  parts,  hut  because  the  sehse  is  not 
acute  enough  to  discern  them.  In  proportion  there- 
fore as  the' sense  is  rendered,  more  aciite,  it  perceives  a 
greater  number  of  parts  in  the  object ;  that  is,  the  ob- 
ject appears  greater,  and  its  figure  varies,  those  parts  in 
jts  extremities  which  were  before  unperceivable^  ap- 
pearing now  to  bound  it  in  very  different  lines  and  an- 
gles from  those  perceived  by  an  obtuser  sense.  And  al 
length,  after  various  changes  of  size  arid  shape,  when 
the  sense  becomes  infinitely  acute,  the  body  shall  seem 
infinite.  During  all  which  there  is  no  alteration  in  the 
body,  but  only  in  the  sense.  Each  body  therefore  con- 
sidered in  itself,  is  infinitely  extended,  and  consequently 
void  of  all  shape  or  figure.  From  which  it  follows,  that 
though  we  should  grant  the  existence  of  matter  to  be 
ever  so  certain,  yet  it  is  withal  as  certain  the  material- 
ists themselves  are  by  their  own  principles  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  neither  the  particular  bodies  perceived 
by  sense,  nor  any  thing  like  them,  exists  without  tlie 
mind.  Matter,  I  say,  and  each  particle  tliereof,  is  ac- 
cording to  them  infinite  and  shapeless,  and  it  is  the 
mind  that  frames  all  that  variety  of  bodies  which  com- 
pose the  visible  world,  any  one  whereof  does  not  exist 
longer  than  it  is  perceived. 

XLVIIL  If  we  consider  it,  the  objection  proposed  in 
sect.  xlv.  will  not  be  found  reasonably  charged  on  the 
principles  we  have  premised,  so  as  in  truth  to  make  any 
objection  at  all  against  our  notions.  For  though  we  "hold 
indeed  the  objects  of  sense  to  be  nothing  else  but  ideas 
which  cannot  exist  unperceived  ;  yet  we  may  not  hence 
conclude  they  have  no  existence  except  only  whiles  tHey 
are  perceived  by  us,  since  there  may  bfe  some  other  spi- 
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rit  that  perceives  tbemy  though  we  da  not.  Wherever 
bodies  are  ^id  tohavd  no  existence  without  the  mind,  i 
would  not  be  imderstood  to  mean  this  or  that  particular 
mind,  but  all.  minds  whatsoever.  It  does  not  therefore 
follow  from  thq  foregoing  principles,  that  bodies  are 
annihilated  and  created  every  moment,  or  exist  not 
at  all  during  the  intervals  between  our  perception  in 
Ihem. 

XLIX.  Fifthly,  It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if 
extension  and  figure  exist  only  in  the  mind,  it  follows 
that  tlie  mind  is  extended  and  ^gured ;  since  extension 
is  a  mode  or  attribute,  which  (to.  speak  with  the  schools) 
is  predicated  of  the  subject  in  which  it  exists.  I  answer, 
Those  qualities  are  ih  the  mind  only  as  they  are  per-' 
ceived  by  it ;  that  is,  not  by  way  of  mode  or  attribute; 
but  only  by  way  of  idea ;  and  it  no  more  follows,  that  the 
soul  or  mind  is  extended  because  extension  exists  in  it 
alone,  than  it  does  that  it  is  red  or  blue,  because  those 
colours  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  exist  in  it,  and 
no  where  else.  As  to  what  philosophers  say  of  subject 
and  mode,  that,  seems  very  groundless  and  unintelligi- 
ble. For  instance,  in  this  proposition,  a  die  is  hard,  ex- 
tended and  square ;  they  will  have  it  that  the  word  die 
denotes  a  subject  or  substance,  distinct  from  the  hard- 
ness, extension,  and  figure,  which  are  predicated  of  it, 
and  in  which  they  exist  This  I  cannot  comprrfiend  r 
to  me  a  die  seems  to  be  nothing  distinct  from  those 
things  iVhich  are  termed  its  modes  or  accidents;  And  ^ 
to  say  a  die  is  hard,  extended,  and  square,  is  not  to  at- 
tribute those  qualities  tO:  a  subject  fistinctfrom  and  sop-' 
porting  tfiem,  but  only  an  explication  of  the  mcfarimg  of 
the  word  die.  - 

L.  Sixthly,  You  will  say  there  have  been  a  great  ma- 
ny things  explained  by  matter  and  motion :  take  away  - 
these  and  you  destroy  the  whole  corpuscabi*  philosophy; 
and  undermine  those  mechaftical  principles  which  have 
been  applied  with  so  much  success  to  account  for  the 
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phenomena.  In  shorty  whatever  advances  have  been 
made,  either  by  ancient  or  modem  philosophers,  in  the 
study  of  nature,  do  all  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
corporeal  substance  or.  matter  doth  really  exist.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  there  is  not  any  one  phenomenon  ex* 
plained  on  that  supposition,  which  may  not  as  well  be 
explained  withqut  it,  as  might  easily  be  made  appear  by 
an  induction  of  particulars.  Toexplmn  the  phenomena 
is  all  one  as  to  shew,  why  upon  such  and  such  occa- 
sions we  are  affected  with  such  and  such  ideas*  But  how 
matter  should  operate  on  a  spirit,  or  produce  any  idea 
in  it,  is  what  no  philosopher  will  pretend  to  explain*   It 

/  is  therefore  evident,  there  can  be  no  use  of  matter  in  na- 
tural philosophy.  Besides,  they  who  attempt  to  account 
for  things,  do  it  not  by  corporeal  substance,  but  by 
figure,  motion,  and  other  qualities,  which  are  in  truth 
no  more  than  mere  ideas,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the 
caus6  of  any  thing,  as  hath  been  already  shewn.  See 
sect.  XXV. 

LI.  Seventhly,  It  will  upon  this  be  demanded,  whe- 
ther it  does  not  seem  absurd  to  take  away  natural  causes, 
and  ascribe  .^Vjery  thing  to  the  immediate  operation  of 
8[mits  ?  We ;  must  no  longer  say  upon  these  principles 
that  fire  heats,  or  water  cools,  Init  that  the  spirit  h^iSy 
and  so  forth.  Would  not  a  man  be  deservedly  laughed 
at  who  should  talk  afier  this  manner  ?  I  answer,  he 
would  so;  in  such  things  we  ought  to  think  with  the 

I  learned^  and  speak  with  the  vulgar.  They  who  to  de^ 
monstration  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Copemi- 
can  system,  do  nevertheless  say  the  sun  rises,  the  sun 
sets,  or  comes  to  the  meridian ;  and  if  they  af&cted  a 
contrary  style  in  common  talk,  it  would  wiUiout  doubt 
appear  very  ridiculous.  A  little  reflection  on  what  is 
here  said  will  make  it  manifest,  that  the  common  use  of 
language  would  receive  no  manner  of  alteration  or  dis- 
turbance from  the  admission  of  our  tenets. 

LIL  In  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life,  any  phrases  may 
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be  reUined  solong  tA  th^ekdteia  us  proper  sendmentisry 
OP  dispomtipns  to  act  in  sach  a  manner  as  ia  nec^sar^ 
for  our  weil-bdng,  how  .fiOae  soever  thejr  may  be .  if 
taken  in  a  rtrict  and  speculative  siense*  Ni|y , :  this  is  on- 
aroidable^  since  propriety  being  regi]dated  by  cuisfom,: 
language  is  suited  to  the  received  opihkma,  which  are 
not  always  the  truest.  Hence  it  is  impos8ibfe^;even  in 
the  most  ri^d  philosophic  reasonings,  so  far  to  alter  tiie 
bent  and  genius  of  the  tongue  we  speak,  as  never  to 
give  a  hancUe  for  cavillers  to  pretend  difficulties  and  in*-, 
consistendes.  But  a  £nr  and  ingenuous  reader  will  col* 
lect  the  saose  from  the  scope  and  tenor  and  conneiuon 
of  a  discourse,  making  allowances  for  those  inaccurate 
modes  of  speech  which  use  has  made  inevitable; 

LIIL  As  to  the  o^muon  that  there  are  ho  corpcM^. 
causes,  this  has  beenheretofore  maintained  by'someof  the) 
sdioolmen,  as  it  is  of  late  by  others  among  the  modems 
philosophers^  who,  though  they  allow  matter  to  exists 
yet  will  have  God  alone  to  be  the  immediate  efficienit  / 
cause  of  all  tilings.  Tliese  men  saw,  that  amongst  all 
tke  objects  of  sense  there  was  none  which  had  any 
power  or  activity  included  in  it,  and  that  by  consequence 
this  was  likewise  true  of  whatever  bodies  they  supposed 
to  exist  without  the  mind,  Kke  unto  the  immediate  ob^ 
jects  of  sense.  But  then,  that  they' should  suppose  aii 
innumotible  multitude  of  created  beings,  ^hjidi;  th^. 
aduiowledge  are  not  capable  of  producing  any  one  effect 
in  nature,  and  which  therefore  are  made  to  no  manner 
of  purpose,  since  God  might  have  done  every  thing  as 
wdl  without  them ;  this  I  say,  thot:^h  we  should  allow 
it  pos^ble,  must  yet  be  a  very  unaccountable  aod^^tra-^ 
vagant  supposition. 

LIV.  In  the  eighth  place. .  The  tjniversal  concurrent 
assent  of  mankind  may  be  thought  by  some,  an  invinci- 
ble aigument  in  bdialf  dT  matter,  or  the  existenoe  of  ex^^ 
tenud  things.  Must  we  suppose  the  whole  world  to  be 
mistaken ;  ai^d  if  so,  what  cause  can  be  assigned  of  so 
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vniiMtpiBeai  aniliff-eikwtnaiit  aa.«m)r  2Xfaiis1»^  Fmt, 
Tktt^  upoM.  a  narrow,  linqnicy^  it  will  not'  perhaps  be 
founds  SQ.manjr  asi  is  imagkied  do  rieaHy  bdieve/the^eust* 
enoe  of.mattec  or  thmgs. without  tb&  mind.  Strict^ 
speaking,  to  b^eve  that  which  iiivdwjes  a  ccmtracfictiony 
or  ha8.no  ^aieaob^  in  it^i?  iihposBiblei  and  whether 
die  £otegfAag  ei^preasions  are  not  of  that  sort,,  I  refer  tl 
to  the  impartial  ^exgminationof  the  rea^.  lit .  one  sens^ 
indeed,  men  ma^  j)e  saM  to  believe  that  raatfer  exists^ 
thatis^  thejr  actas  if  the  immediate  cause  of  their  sen^ 
aations,  whidi  afiects  them,  eineryr  moment,  and  is  so 
neariy  presentlo  them,  were  some  senseless,  unthinking 
being.  But  that  they  should  .dearly  appnehend  any 
meaning  marked  iby  thoae  words,  and  focm  thereof  a 
dettled  speculative  opinion^  is  what  1  am  not  ^blel  to  con- 
cehre».  ^'[Hiis  is  not  the  only  instante  wh^dn  men  im^ 
pose  upon.  Jtbemselves,  by  ima^ning  ihey  believe  those 
prapositioas  they^  have  ofibea  heaid,  though  at  bottom 
tfa^  haveJbo  meaning  in  them. 

LV.  Bat,  Secondly,  Though  we  should  grant  a  noti(Mi 
to  be  ever  so  untver»dfy  and  steadfiatstly  a^ered  to,  yet 
tiusis  but  a  weak  argument  of  its  truth,  to  whoever  con- 
sidevftwhat  a  vast  number  of  prejudices  and^ftbe  qnnions 
are  every  where  embraced  wUh  the  utmosttehacioosness^ 
by  the  unreflecting  (which  are  the  fkt  greater)  part  of 
mankind*  There  was  a  time  when  tfaeantipodes  and  mo* 
tion  of  the  earth  ware  looked  upon  ^  monstrous  absurd- 
ities^ even  by  men  of  learning :  and  if  it  be  omsidered 
what  a  small  proportion  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  mankind^ 
we  ahall  find  that  at  this  day  those  notions' have  gained 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  footing  in  the  woM* 

LVI.  But  it  is  demanded^  that  we  assign  a  cause  of 
Udm.  prqudioe^  and  account  fbrits  obtaining  in  Ihe  world. 
To  this  I  answer^  That  men  knowing  they  perdeived  se^ 
veral  jdeas^  whereof  they  themsdveswerenot  the  auikfaors^ 
as  not  being  excited  from  within^  Hor  depending  on .  th^ 
operation  ofdieir  wiUs,  thisaiade  than  maintain^.thoae 
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ideascor  olsledifir  of  perceptied  had 
dent  of^  and  without  the  hiind^  withoufe  ever  dretoiin]^ 
thai  a  contfadictibn  was  involved  in  those  words.  But 
philosophers  having  plainly  teen,  that  the  immedittte  ob- 
jects of  perception  do  not  exist  without  &e  mind,  they 
in  some  degrte  dorrected  the  mistake  of  the  vnlgalr,  but 
at  the  sanme  time  run  into  another  wlucii  seeiM  Ao  less 
absurd^  to  wit,that  there  are<»rtain  objectsreaBy  existing 
without  the  mind,  or  having  ^  subsistence  dfetinct  from 
bek^  perceived,  of  which  our  ideas  Irre'otily  images  or 
resemblances,  imprinted  by  those  dbgectson  the  mind. 
And  this  notion  of  the  philosophers  owed  its  origin  to 
the  same:cause  with  the  former,  namely,  their  being  con- 
scious that  they  were  riot  the  authors  of  their  otm  sen- 
sations, which  they  evideAtly  kiew  were  imprintrid'from 
^fithobt,  aid  whidi  therefore  must  Yme  some  bsiuse  dig* 
tinct  from  the  minds  on  whi(di  they  are  imprinted. 

LVIL  But  why  they  should  stlppose  the  Meiltf  of  sense 
to  be  e^^dted  in  Us  by  thi^  Itt  their  likeness,  and  not 
rather  have  recourse  to  ^rit  which  alone  Can  act^  nfiay 
be  accoumted  for,  first,  because  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  repugnancy  there  is,  is  well  in  supposing  things  like 
unto  our  ideas  exi^l^  withotit,  as  in  attributing  tb  them 
power  or  activity.  8e«mdly ,  because  the  supreme  Spirit 
which  excites  those  ideas  iri  our  minds,  is  ridt  linarked 
out  and  limited  to  bur  view  by  afty  particular  finite  col- 
lection df  sensit>le  ideas,  as  human  agents  are  by  their 
aze,  ^.complexion,  limbs,  and  motion*.  And  thirdly, 
because  his  operations  are  regular  arid  uniform.  When- 
ever the  course  of  rfature  is  inte«fu^ed  by  k  mii^acle, 
men  ire  ready  to  own  the  pr^encs  of  a  si^perior^gent. 
Bdt  >^then  xfre  see  things  go  ori  in  the  ordinary  course, 
they  ^  hot  excite  iri  us  any  reffectioh :  their  order  and 
cbnoiSetiation,  though  it  be  an  argument  df  the  grieatest 
Wi^om^  ]^wer,  and  gttbdnesd  in  their  Creator,  is  yet  so 
conftant  and  feihiliar  to  lis;  that  we  do  not  think  Aem 
the  immediate  effects  of  a/-ee  SpirH :  especiaMy  since  in- 
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cQQ8t«My  aad  ttntalnlky  in  acth^^  though  it  be  an  im-^ 
perfectionyislookediasa  markofyreedtMB.  > 

LVIII.  Tenthly,  It  will  be  objected,  that  the  notionar 
we  advanoe.  are  inconsistent  with  several  sound  truths 
in  philosq[)ky  and  mathematics.  For  example,  the  mo^ 
tion  of  the  earth  is  now  universally  admitted  by  astro- 
nomers^  as  a/ truth  grounded  on  the  clearest  and  most. 
conviDGing  reMonS;  but  on  the  forgoing  principles,, 
there  can  be  no  ^uch  thing.  For  motion  bdng  only  an 
idea,  it  follows  Uiat  if  it  be  not  perceived,  it  exists  not ; 
but  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  perceived  by  sense.  I 
answer,  that  tenet,  if  rightly  understood,  will  be  found 
to  agree  with  the  principles  we  have  premisied  x  for  the 
question,  whether  the  earth  moves  or  not,  amounts  in: 
reality  to  no  mor^  than  this,  to  wit,  whether  we  have; 
reason  to  conclude  from  what  hath  been  observed  by  a^ 
tronomers,  that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  and  sudicir-. 
cumstances,  and  such  or  such  a  position  aud  distance, 
hotik  from  the  earth  and  sun,  we  should  perceive  the  for* 
mer  to  move  among  the  dioir  of  the  planets,  and  ap^ 
pearing  in  all  respects  like  one.  of  them :  and  this,  by 
the  established  rules  of  nature,  which  we  have  no  re^isoa. 
to  mistrust,  is  reasonably  collected  from  the  [dienomena. 

UX.  We  may,  from  the  experiaice  we  have  bad  of 
die  train  and  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  often 
make,  I  will  not  say  uncertain  conjectures,  but  sure  and 
well-grounded  predictions,  concerning  the  ideas  we  shall 
be  affected  with,  pursuant  to  a  great  tnun  of  action^,  and 
be  enabled  to  pass  a  right  judgment  of  what  would  have, 
iq)peared  to  us,  in  case  we  were  in  circumstances  v^ 
different  from  those  we  are  in  at  present.    Herein  am-^ 
sists  the  knowledge  of  nature>  which  may  preserve  its 
use  and  certainty  very  consistently  with  what  has  been 
saidv  It  will  be  easy  to  apply  this  to  whatever  obj^ona^ 
of  the  like  sort  may  be  drawn  from  the  magnitude  of  the- 
stars,  or  any  other  discoveries  in  astronomy  or  nature.     , 

LX.  In  the  eleventii  place,  it  will  be  deniandec^  tO; 
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what  purpose  serves  that  curious  organization  of  plants^ 
and  the  admirable  medianism  iii  the  parts  of  animals ; 
might  not  vegetables  grow,  and  shoot  forth  leaves  and 
blossoms^  and  animals  perform  all  their  motions^  as  well 
without  as  with  all  that  variety  of  internal  parts  so  ele- 
gantly contrived  and  put  together^  which  bdng  ideas 
have  nothing  powerful  or  operative  in  them>  nor  have 
any  necessary  connexion  with  the  effects  ascribed  to 
them  ?  If  it  be  a  spirit  that  immediately  produces  every 
efl^t  by  ^fiat^  or  act  of  his  will^  we  muM  think  all  that 
is  fine  and  artificial  in  the  works,  whether  of  man  or  na- 
ture, to  be  made  in  vain.    By  this  doctrine,  though  an 
artist  hath  made  the  spring  and  wheels,  and  every  move- 
ment of  a  watch,  and  adjusted  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  knew  would  produce  the  motions  he  designed ;  yet 
he  must  think  all  this,  done  to  no  purpose,  and  that  it  is 
an  intelligence  which  directs  the  iiulex,  and  points  to  the 
hour  of  the  day.    If  so,  why  may  not  the  intelligence  do 
it,  without  his  being  at  the  pains  of  making  the  move- 
ments, md  putting  them  together  ?  Why  does  not  an 
empty  case  serve  as  well  as  another  ?  And  how  OHnes  ft 
to  pass,  that  whenever  there  is  any  fault  in  the  going  of 
a  watch,  there  is  some  corresponding  disorder  to  be 
found  in  the  movements,  which  being  mended  by  a  skil- 
ful hand,  all  is  right  again  ?  The  like  m^y  be  ^d  of  all 
the  clock-work  of  nature,  great  part  whereof  is  so  won- 
derfully fine  and  subtile,  as  scarce  to  be  disdemed  by  the 
best  miproscope.    In  short  it  will  be  asked,  how  upon 
our  prindples  any  tolerable  aooount  can  be  given,  or  any 
final  cause  assigned,  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  boM 
dies  and  machines  framed  with  the  most  exquisite  iart, 
which  in  the  common  philosophy  have  very  a|^^te  i»€Ss 
assiiyed  them,  and  serve  to  explain  abundance  of  phe- 
nomena* 

'  LXL  To  all  which  I  answer,  first,  that  though  there 
were  some  difficulties  relating  to  the  administration  of 
Providence,  and  the  used  by  it  assigned  to  the  several 
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parts;  K^finatucCy  whidi  I  could  not  Bolve  by  the  fiftregoing 
principks^  yet  this .  objection  could  be  of  ^mall  weight 
agaiostiha  tmth  and  certainty  of  those  things  whidi  mafy 
be  pix^^ed  a  pton,  with  the  utmoft  evidence^  '  Secondiy> 
But  Mither  are  the  received  prindples  free  from  the  like 
difficulties;  for  it  may  still  be  demanded^  to  \rfiat  end 
God  fljbKMiVltake  those  round-about  methods  <tf  effecting 
things  by  instruments  and  machines^  which  no  one  can 
deny)  might  have  been  effected  by  the  mere  commsuid  of 
his  w^ll^  without  all  that  apparatus:  nay,  if  we  narrowly 
consider  it,  we  shall  £nd  the  objection  may  be  retorted 
with  great  force  on  those  who  hold  the  existence  of  those 
machines,  without  the  mind ;  for  it  has  been  made  evi-^ 
dent^.tbafc  solidity,  bulk^  figure,  motion,  and  thelike> 
have:  t)0  activitif  or  efficacy  in  them,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  producing  any  one  effect  in  nature*  See  sect  xxv. 
Whoever  thecefoi^e  sujqioses  them  to^ist(fdlowing  the 
suppcmtida  possible)  when  th^  aoe  not  perceived^  does 
it  manifestly  to  ik)  purpose  ;^  innce  the  only  use  that  is 
assigned  to  them,  as  they  ^qdst  unperodved^  is^  that  ttiey 
prodiAcethofe,  perceivable  effects,  which  intrudi  cmnot 
foe  a$0ribed:  to  any  thing  but  spirit 

l4XII>  But  ^  come  nearer  the  difficulty,  ittmust  be 
obdieri^^  that  though  thie  fabricaticm^of  all  those' parts 
ilidoi^ns  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  producing 
any  efi^,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  the  producing  of  things  '^'^^ '  - 
in  a  ,con8tant,  rbgular  *  way,  according  tx>  the  laws,  ^ntt^ 
l;qre.j  Theris  are  cett^un^  general  laws  that  ran*  through 
the  whole  x:hain  of  natural  efFects :  these-  are  learned  by 
the  obsekrvatioHiand  study  of  nature,  and  are  by  men 
apfdiedas  well  to  the  framing  artificial  things  for  the  use 
and  oman^ent  of  life,  as  to  the  explaining  the  various 
phdnotaiena:  which  expliGation^x)n8ists  only  in  she^ring^ 
the  conformity  any  particular  phenomenon  hath  to  the 
gisoi^ral  jtaws^  of  .nature,. or  whidi  is  the  same  thing,  in 
di^Q^yimngitheitms/brTi^y  there isin  the  production  of 
HatufslB  effiKstS;]  as  will  be  evident  to  whoevet'  shall  at- 
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tend  to  tiie  seVend'  In^tances^  ^hereki'pftilofoplib»  prie^- 
tend  to  acocHiiit  for  ap[Mdr»iN^   <TM^'tberek;agrat 
and  iMns^cuouli  its^  in  these  v^utar  ^tdtebm  iMttKidB 
of  working  ohierv6dby  th6  finpi^eibe  Agent,^  hath  tieen 
diewn  id  Bid.  xxxu  And  it  k  no  less  virtble^:  that  a  ^- 
ticular  si^e,  figure^  iilMatfn;  ^  diipo$itto|i  of ^ports^  are 
necessary,  tiibugh  Hot  at«dl(itety  to  th&  pfodadng  aby 
^fect,  jr^  to  the  prbdilbifig  it  according  toth^rstandhig 
medianical  laws  of  nature.    Thud  for  instance^  h  can^ 
not  hb  denied  ^t  Gbd^  or  the  inteiligenedisrhldi'siig^ 
tains  and  rules  the  Ordinary  cbilTse  of  things;  might;  if  lie 
were  hiinded  to  produce  a  mir&cle,  cause  ali  theniottons 
<m  the  dbil-pkite  of  a  walch^  thou^  tiobody  had  arer 
made  the  mbvethents^  aiid  put  them  in  it  i*  bUt  yd:  if  he 
will  act  agreeaUy  to  the  roles  of  mechatnsnl,  by  hhn  for 
wise  ends  established  and  maintained  in  l^e  creation,  it 
is  necessary  that  those  actions  of  the  watc^ttnaker/^t/liere^ 
by  he  makcis  the  movements^  and  rightly  adjusts  tfiem^ 
precede  the  pi^oductidn  of  the  afore^sudmotiotis;  asalsd 
that  any  disorder  in  tjiiem  be  attended  with  ^  p^rbep-' 
tion <:rf^someoorresponding'd}sordeir in  th^moirttttedtsy 
which  being  once  corrected  all  is  right  ^gain. 

tXni,  It  may  indeed  an  IsOtne  Ocoasioiis  be  neoes- 
sary,  that  the  Author  of  nature  di^lay  hiff  overruling 
power  in  producing  some  af^^ear^ince  o^t  of  his  ordinaty^ 
series  of  things*  Such  exceptions  fkM  the  genei^  rnleff 
of  nature  are  proper  to  surprise  and  aw^  men  iAto  an 
adLnowledgment  of  the  Dh^ine  Being :  but  then  they  are 
to  be  used  bM  seldom,  oth^rvirise  there  isii  j^n  reason 
why  they  should  f£ul  of  that  effect  fiiesid^,  Ood  seetas 
tochoose  the  convincing ou^ nea^il  of  hi&  attributes  by 
the  works  of  nature,  which  discover  k>  mtach  harmony 
and  qpntri:vamie4h  their  makii,  ^ikA  a<^  such  plain  {ndica- 
tion  of  wisdom  and  beneficende  ki  their  duthoi^,  richer 
than  to  astonish'  us  into. a  beHd'of  hii  being  by  anbiida- 
lous  and  surpri^g  events.      = 

LXIV.  To  set  thb  matter  in  a  yet  clearer  fight,  I 
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-diall  obtorve  that  what  has  been  obJe<^  in  sect.  Ix. 
jamounts  ia  reality:  to  np  ntoretban  this :  ideas  are  not 
any  how  and  at  random  produced^  there  being  a  certain 
ordAr  and  conna^iop  between  them»  Vike  to  that  of  cause 
and  effiect:  there  are  also  several  coinbinations  of  them, 
made  in  a  very  regular  and  arUficial  manner^  which  seem 
Kke  so  many  instruments  in  the  hand  of  nature,  that, 
being  hid  as  it  were  behind  the  sc^es,  have  a  secr^ 
operation  in  producing  those  appearances  which  are  seen 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  beii%  themselves  discernible 
only  to  the  curious  eye  of  the  philosopher.  But  since 
one  idea  canoot  be  the  cause  of  anotW,  to  what  pur- 
pose is  that  conn^on  ?  And  since  those  instruments, 
being  barely  infficadaus  perceptions  in  the  mind,  are  not 
subservient  to  the  production  of  patural  effects ;  it  is 
demanded  why  they  are  made,  or,  in  other  words,  what 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  God  should  make  us,  uppn 
a  close  inspection  into  his  works,  behold  so  ^^reat  variety 
of  ideasi  sq  artfully  laid  together,  and  so  much  accord* 
ing  to  rule ; .  it  not  being  credible^  that  he  would  be  at 
|be  expense  (if. one  may  so  spei^)  of. all  that  art  and  re<^ 
gularity  to  no  purpose  ? 

LXV.  To  all  whidi  my  answer  is,  first,  that  the 
connexion  of  ideas  does  npt  imply  the  relatipn  o(  cause 
and  effecl,  but  only  of  a  mark  or  sign  with  the  thing 
signified.  >  The  fire  which  I  see  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
;  pain  I  suffer  upon  my  approaching  it,  but  the  mark 
that  fqrew^MTis  me  of  it.  In  like  manner,  the  noise  that 
I  hear  is  not  the  effept  of  this  (h*  that  motion  or  coUudon 
of  the  ambieiit  bodies,  but  the  sign  ther^.  Secondly, 
th^  reason  why  ideas  ar^  formed  into  (paphipes,  that  is, 
artificial  and  regular  comhimtions,  is  the  sfime  with  that 
for  combining  letters  into  wordp.  That  a  few  priginal 
ideas  may  be  made  to  signify  a  great  number  pf  efiects 
and  actions,  it  is  necessary  they  be  variously  combined 
together :  and  to  the  end  their  use  be  permanent  and 
universal,  these  combiniations  must  be  made  by  nffe,  and 
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with  wise  CffrUrivofhce.  By  this:  means  dbnndtnoe  of  in- 
formatioii  is  conveyed  unto  us  concerning  what  we  are 
to  expect  from  such  and  suph  actions^  and.what  me- 
thods are  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  exctting  sod)  and 
suoh  ideas :  which  in  efiect  k  all  that  I  ooncetve  to  be 
distinctly  meant^  when  it  is  said  that  by  discerning  the 
figure,  texture,  and  mechanism,  of  the  inward  parts  of 
bodies,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  we  may  attidn  to 
know  the  several  uses  and  properties  depending  thereon/ 
or  the  nature  of  the  Oiing. 

LXVL  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  those  things  which 
und^  the  notion  of  a  cause  conoperating  or  concurring 
to  the  production  of  efiects,  are  altogether  inexplicable, 
and  run  us  into  great  absurdities,  may  be  vcfry  naturally 
expiaified,  and  have  a  proper  and  obvbus  use  assigned 
them,  when  they  are  considered  only  as  marks  or  signs 
for  our  information.  And  it  is  the  searching  after,  and 
endeavouring  to  understand,  those  signs  instituted  by 
the  Author  of  nature,  that  ought  to  be  the  employment 
of  the  natural  philosopher,  and  not  the  pretending  to  i 
exf^atn  things  by  corporeal  causes;  which  dcictrine  '^ 
seems  to  have  too  much  estrai^ed  the  minds  of  men 
firom  that  active  Principle,  that  supreme  and  wise  Spirit, 
^*  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.** 

LXyil.  In  the  twelfth  pkM^e,  it  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
jected, that  though  it  be  clear  (torn  what  has  been  said, 
that  there  Can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  inert,  senseless^ 
extadded^  solid,  figured,  moveable  substiuice^  existing 
without  the  mind,  such  as  (^ilosophers  describe  matter ; 
yfBt  if  any  man  shall  leave  out  of  hiis  idea  of  ma^^er,  the 
po»tive  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  solidity,  and  moti(Hi, 
9nd  say  that  he  means  only  by  that  word,  an  inert 
sensdess  substance,  that  exists  without  the  mind>  or 
unperceived,  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  ideas,  or  at 
the  }N:esence  whereof  God  is  pleased  to  excite  ideas  in 
us ;  it  doth  not  ai^)ear,  but  that  matter  taken  in  this 
9ense  may  possibly  exist  In  answer  to  which  I  say,  fiirst. 
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that  k'ieesnitt6  less  absundto  Appose  a  adb^mee  wMi^ 
out  aecktents^  than  it  i&  to  snppo^  aoetdents  without  t 
std)6tenoe. '  But  seoondly ,  diou^  we  sfaoold  grant  thi^ 
uoknovm  sobstaiioft  toay  poambly^xiM^  yet  where  elan  it 
be  Mpposed  tp!  be  ?  That:  it  exists  not  in  die  mind  is 
^reed)  and  that  it  exists  notp  in  place  is  no  less  certain  ; 
since  all  extenrion  exists  only  in  the  mmd^  as  hath  been 
already  proved.  /  It  remains  therdbie  diat  it  tsxisti  no 
whene  at  all. 

LXVIIL  Let  us  examine  a  Ettte  the  description  that 
IS  here  ^ven  i»  ct'mattfir.  It  neither  acts^*  nor  per- 
cdhres,  nor  ispevceived  ^  for  this  is  £dl  that  is  intent  by 
saying  H  is  a»  inert^  senseless^  unknown  sufastance^ 
which  is  a  definition  entirdyimade  up  of  n^Btiv^^  ex-^ 
ceptii^  only  the  rdative  notion  of  its  standing  under  op 
suppoiting :  Imt  then  it  must  be  observed^  that  it  ^n^ 
jD^i^  nothing  at  all ;  and  how  nearly^  this  comes ^>to  thd 
description  o(h  nonentity,  I  denre  may  be  consideredv 
But^  ssrjr  you^  it  is  ihe.t^nown  occasion^  at  the  presence 
id  which  ideas  are  excited  in  us  by  the  wiU  of  God^ 
Now  i  would  fain  know  how  any  thing  can  be  present 
to  us^  K^hidi  is  neither  pen)ei¥aUe  by  sense  nor  neftec-i 
tion,  nor  capable  of  producing  any  idea  in  our  mindsj 
nor  is  at  all  extended,  nor  bath  any  form,  nor  exists*  jti 
any  plac&  The  words  to  be  present,  when?  thus  af^ied, 
must  needs  be  taken  in  some  abstract  and  strange  ineiin^ 
ing,  and  which  I  iam  not  ablfe  to  comprahend. ' 

LXIX.  Again,  let  us  examine  wimt  is  meaAtbfot^ 
casion  .^  so  far  as  I  can  gather  ikim  Ihe  common  ^use  of 
language^  that  word  'signifies,  either  the  dgent  which 
produces  any  efiect,  ot  else  somethiikg  that  is  obsen^ 
to  accompany,  or  go  before,  it,  in'the  ondfriary  <xyurse  of 
things;  But  when  it  is  applied  to  matter  ^  above  de^ 
scribed)  it  can  be  taken  in  neither  of  those  selnses.  Fop 
matter  is  ^said  to  be  passive  and  ineM:,&nd  so  cannot  be 
an  agefit  orefficient  cause.  I't  is  also  unperoeivable^  bb 
being  devoi4  ofall  feensiWeqiialitiesi  $nd  so.  cannot 'be 
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the  occasioD  oiF  our  peraqptions  in  the  latter  sense :  as 
when  the  burning  my  finger  is  said  to.be  the  oocasion  of 
the  pain  that  attends  it.  What  therefore  can  be  meant 
by  ealiing  matter  an  occasion  ?  .this  term  ia  either  used 
in  no  sense  atall>  or  else  in  some  very  distant  fixmi  its 
received  signification. 

LXX.  You  will  perhaps  say  that  matter,  though  it  be 
not  pereived  by  us^  is  neverthdesa  perceived  by  God^  to 
whom  it  is  the  occasion  of  exciting  idqaa  in  our  minds; 
For,  Bay  you,  since  we  observe  our  sensations  to  be  im- 
printed in  an  orderly  and  constant  manner^  it  is  but  rea-* 
sonable  to  suppose  there  are  oertasnconstant  and  r^n^ 
lar  occasions  of  thdr  being  produced.  That  is  to  Say,  / 
that  there  are  certain  permanent  and  distinct  psmcds  of 
matteroorresponding  to  our  ideas,  which,  though  they  do 
not  ^dte  th^  in  our  minds^or  anyways  immediately  af- 
fect tis,  as  being  altogether  pasmve  and  unpercdvable  td 
us,  they  are  nevertheless  to  God,  by  whom  they  are  per* 
ceived,  as  it  were  so -many  occasions  to  remind  him 
wl^Q  and  what  ideas  Co  imprint  on  our  minds :  that  so 
things  may  go  on  in  a  constant  uniform  manner. 

LXXL  In  answer  to  this  I  observe^  that  as  the  no- 
tion of  matter  is  here  stated,  the  question  is  no  longer 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  thing  di^nct  finm  sfptrit 
and  ufea, 'from  perceivings  and  being  perceived :  but 
whether  there  are  not  certain  ideas,  of  I  know  not  what 
sort,  in  the  mind  of  God,  Whidi  are  so  many  marks  or 
notes^  that  direct  him  how  to  produce  sensatbns  in  our 
mitid6>  in  a  constant  and  r^ubr  method ;  much  after 
the  same  nianner  as  a  musidan  is  directed  by  the  notes 
of  tsm£\c  to  produce  that  harm<mious  train  and  composi- 
tion of  sound,  which  is  called  a  timt ;  though  they  who 
hear  the  music  do  not  perceive  the  noles^  and  may  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  them.  But  this  notion  of  matter 
seemst6oektravagant.to  deserve  a  confiitati(Mi.  Be- 
sides, ft  is  in  effect  no  otjection  against  what  we  have 
advanced,  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  senseless  unpercdved' 
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LXXII.  If  we  follow  the  light  of  reason,  we  shall, 
from  the  constant  uniform  method  of  our  sensations, 
collect  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  who  ex- 
cites them  in  our  minds.  But  this  is  all  that  I  can  see 
reasonably  concluded  from  thence.  To  me,  I  say,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  being  of  a  Spirit  irffinitdy  wise,  good, 
and  powerful,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  all  the 
appearances  of  nature,  fii^  as  for  inert  senseless  matter, 
nothing  that  I  perceive  has  any  the  least  connexion 
with  it,  or  leads  to  the  thoughts  of  it.  And  I  would 
fain  see  any  one  explain  any  the  meanest  phenomenon 
in  nature  by  it,  or  shew  any  manner  of  reason,  thou^ 
in  the  lowest  rank  o£  probability,  that  he  can  have  for 
its  existence;  or  even  make  any  tolerable  sense  or 
meaning  of  that  supposition.  For  as  to  its  being  an  occa« 
sion,  we  have,  I  thiiJi,  evidently  shewn,  that  with  regard 
to  us  it  is  no  occasion :  it  remains  therefore  that  it  must 
be,  if  at  all,  the  occasion  to  God  of  exdting  ideas  in  us.; 
and  what  this  amounts  to  we  have  just  now  seen. 

LXXIIL  It  is  worth  while  to  reflect  a  little  on  the 
motives  which  induced  men  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
material  substance ;  that  so  having  observed  the  gradual 
ceasing  and  expiration  of  those  motives  cy  reasons,  we 
may  proportionably  withdraw  the  assent  that  vims  ground- 
ed on  them.  First  therefore,  it  was  thought  that  colour, 
figure,  motion,  and  the  rest  of  the  senable  qualities  or 
accidents,  did  really  exist  without  the  mind ;  and  for 
this  reason,  it  seemed  needful  to  suppose  some  unthink- 
ing substratum  or  substance  wherein  they  did  exist,  since 
they  could  not  be  conceived  to  exist  by  themselves. 
Afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  men  being  convinced 
that  tolours,  sounds,  and  the  rest  of  the  sen»Ue  secon- 
dary quafities,  had  no  existence  without  the  mind,*  they, 
stripped  this  substratum  or  material  substance  of  those 
qualities,  leaving  only  the  primary  ones,  figure,  modern, 
and  such  like,  which  they  stilt  conceived  to  exist  with- 
out the  mind,  and  consequently  to  stand  in  need  of  a 
material  support   But  it  having  been  shew^tjiat  ^^one. 
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eYini  of.  these,  can.  possibly  exist  otherwise  than  in  a 
spirit  <xr  mind  whidi  perodves  thein>  it  follows  that  we 
have  no  longer  any  reason  to  suppose  the  being  of  mo^^ 
ter. .  Nay,  that  it  is  utteriy  impossible  theee  should  be 
any  sadi  thing,  so  long,  as  that  word  is  taken  to  denote 
an  untkmiinjg^  substraUtm  of  qualities  or  acddsDta, 
wherein  they  exist  wUhout  the  mind.  . 

LXXIV.  But  though  it  be  allowed  by  the  materialist 
themad^^s,  that  matter  was  thought  of  only  for  the 
sake  of  supporting  accidents ;  and  the  reason  entirely 
ceasing,  one  might  expect  themind  should  naturally,  and 
without  any  reluctabce  at  all,  quit  the  belief  of  what  was 
soldy  grounded  thereon ;  yet  the  prejudice  is  rivetted 
so  deeply  in  oior  thoughts,  that  we  can  scarce  tell  how: 
to  p$ut  with  it,  and  are  tber^re  inclined,  since  the  ^ing 
itself  is  indefensible,  at  least  to  retain  the  name ;  which: 
we  at>ply  to  I  know  not  what  abstracted  and  indefinite 
notions  of  being  or  occasion^  though  without  any  ^ow  o£ 
reason,  sA.  least  so  far  as  I  can  see.  For  what  is  there  on 
our  pert,  or  what  do  we  perceive  amongst  all  the  ideas, 
sensations^  notions,  which  are  imprinted  on  our  minds» 
dther  by  sense  or  reflection,  from  whenpe  may  be  inferred 
the  existence  of  an  inert,  thoughtless,  unpercejved  qooslt. 
^on  ?  and,on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  an  aU-^uffi^. 
cienl  Spirit^  what  can  there  be  that  should  mi^e  us  be- 
lieve, or  even  su^)ect,  he  is  directed  by  an  inert  oqcasipn 
to  excite  ideas  in  our  mipds  ? 

LXXV.  It  is  a  very  extraordsndry  instance  of  the 
force  of  prqudice,  and  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
mind  of  man  retains  so  great  a  fcmdness  against  all  the. 
evidence  of  reason,  for  a  stupid  thoughtless  somewhat^  by. ; 
the  intei|X)^tion  whereof  it  would,  as  it  were,  screen  it- 
self from  the  |nt>vidence  of  God,  and  remove  him  far*^ 
ther  off  from  the  affiiirs  of  the  world.  .  But  though  we 
do. the  .utmost  we  can,  to  secure  the  belief,  of,^^^^,^ 
though  when  reason  f(»:sakes  us,  we  endeavour  to  support 
our  qpinion  on  the  bare  possibility  of .  the  thing,  iand 
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thou^  viae  tndtilge^iumlves  in  thi;  fiiU'Scope  6fkn  iaat^ 
gmation  not  regulated  by  reason^  to  nrnkeout  that:t)oor 
p9$n6itity,  yet  the  upshot  cfelliB^  that  there  arei  certain 
unhnoum^ideas  ilk  the  mtnd  of  Gdd;  for  tht^:if  any  thing, 
iaiall  thatlcondeive  to  be  meant  by  ocotunm  with  regard 
to  God.  And  tbia^  at  the  bottom^  is  no  longer  omtencU 
ing  for  the  ^Afn^^  but  for  the^iome^ 

LXXVI.  Whether  therefore  tbere  are  such  ideas  in 
thei  mind  of  God^  and  whether  they  vasy  be  called  by 
name  moier^  I  shall  notdi^pute.  But  if  you  stick  to  tihe 
notion  of  ati  nnthinking  anbstanoe,  orsij^portofjexten- 
siony  niotion^  and  other  sensible  ^{nalitiesi  then  to  me  it 
is  most  evidently  impossible  there  should  be  any  such 
thing*  Since  it  is  a  plain  repugnancy,  that*  those  qua- 
lities shoild  exist  in  or  be  supported  by  an  mipeioei'^ing 
sobstance. 

LXXVIL  But^  say  you^  though  it  be  gntitted^  that 
there  is  no  thoughtless  support  of  extension^  and  the 
other  qualities  or  acddeirts  which  we  perceive ;  yet  khere 
may^  perhaps^  lye  some  inert  unperodving  substance^  or 
subftttaum  o£  some  other  qualities,  as  incompi^hensible 
to  tm  as  coloors  are  to  a  msm  bom  blind,  becaute  we 
have  nota  sensesKkpted  to  them.  But  if  we  had  a^iew^ 
aenae,  We  should  possibly  no  more  doi^  of  their  exist- 
ence^ than  a  Mind  man  made  to  see  does  of  the  existence 
of  light  and  coloun;.  I  answer,  first,  if  what  you  mean 
by  the  word  ma/terbeonly  the  unknown  8i:q>poft  of  un- 
kbowD  qualities,  it  is  no  matter  ifi^ether  there  is  such  a 
tUmg  or  not^  mice  it  noway  concerns  us ;  and  Ido  not 
see  the  advantage  th^«  is  in  dieting  about  we  know 
not  itfhaty  and  we  know  not  n>h^. 

LXXVIIL  But  secondly,  if  we  had  lit  new  sense,  it 
cOPAld  only  fnmifth  us  with  new  ideas  or  sensations:  and 
then  we  should  have  the  same  reascm  against  thei^  ex- 
isting in  an  unperceiving  substance,  that  has  been  al- 
reaidy  ofibred  wi^  relation  to  %ufe,  inotion,  colom*,  artd' 
the  like.  <^ualities^  as  hath  been  shewn,  ater  ijdthing^dae 
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tiuf  smsaiiana  i)r  fdem^  Kvlmhfexuit  cmlj  th  ainind  par-*^ 
cetWng  them;  and  thb  is  true  not  only  of.tbe  idets  we 
are  acquainted  withat.preaent^  but  ^bkewifle  ci  idl  pos* 
tible  ideas  whatsoever. 

LXXIX.  Bob  yon  will  insiM^Whatif  Ihawaorea* 
son  to  believe  the  ffyiatframe  of  matter^  what  if^I  cannot 
assign  any  use  to  it,  or  eaplain  any  thkig  fay  it^  or  even 
conceive  what  isnieant  by  that  word?  yet.stiU  it  is  no 
contradtctton  to  si^  tbi£  umtter  exiatit,  iml  that  this  mat* 
ter\BhigeneralasubsUmceiorcceMMrfideas4  though, 
indeed,  to  go  about  to  unfold  the  meanifig,:or  adhere 
to  any  particular  explication  of  those  words,  toay  be  at^ 
tended  with  great  difficultieSb  I  answer,  when  words  are 
used  without  a  meaning,  yon  may  put  themr  together  as 
you  (dease,  mdiout  da(nger  of  runnii^  into  aicontra* 
diction.  You  may  say,  for  example^  that  imoe  two  is 
equal  to  seven,  so  long  as  yondedkure  ybn  do  not  take 
the  weeds  of  that  proposition  in  their. usual  aoo^tation; 
but  for  marks  ofyou  know:  not  what  And  by  the  same 
reason  you  may  say,  there  ia  an  inert  Ihauj^tless  sub^ 
stance  without  aecidents,  which  is  the  ooeasion  of  our 
ideas.  And  we  ^lall  understand  just  as  much  fay  one 
pfopoffition  as  tbe  <^er. 

LXXX.  In  the  last  place,  you  will  say,  Whaiif  we 
give  up  die  catuse  of  material  sobstanee,  and  assot^  that 
ntatteris  an  unknown  somembat,  neither  sobstanoe  nov 
a(Hadenr,.8iHiit  nor  idea^.inert,.  thoughtless  indtxiaible, 
immoveable,  unexft^nded,  existing  in  no  plade?  lor,  say 
yda,  wi»t«?er  may  be  urged  against  subHamew.eqfoiifm, 
er  any  other  positiveor  relatiii^nptt<miof  mlatter^hath  no 
place  at  all,  so  long  as  this  negative  definition  o£  matter 
\A  adb^d  to.  I  answer,  you  mby^  if  sa  itlsball  seem 
good^-use  the  word  iMtfler  in  the  sitmesoise'  tio^ 
men  use  no^'^,  and  so  makeithoie  termsicianKitiUe 
in<  your  style.  For  after  all;  this  is  what  appears  to  me 
tobetheiesuteof  thabdeiaitioD^  tfaepartSfwiaMetafwhen 
I  oonttder  witii  ^tention,  etther  ^oUedavely .  &t.  separate 
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from  eadi  oAier,  Ido  not  find  that  there  is  any  kind  of 
effect  or  impression  made  on  my  mind  diflbrent  fix>m 
what  ia  excited  by  the  term  nothing. 

LXXXI.  You  will  reply,  perhaps,  that  m  the  fore- 
said definition  is  included,  what  doth  sufficiently  distin- 
guish it  firom  nothing,  the  positive,  abstract  idea  of  qukU 
diiyy  muitjf,  or  existence.  I  own,  indeed^  that  those  who 
pretend  to  the  Acuity  of  framing  abstract  general  ideas, 
dotalk  «s  if  th^  had  such  an  idea,  whidi  is,  say  they, 
the  most  abstract  and  general  notion  of  all,  that  is  to  me 
the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  others.  That  there 
are  agreat  variety  of  spirits  c£  dificrent  orders  and  capa- 
cities, whose  faculties,  both  in  number  and  extent,  are 
£nr  exceeding  those  tbeAudior  of  my  being  has  bestowed 
on  iBey  I  see  no  reason  to  deny.  Andfbrmetopretoidto 
determine  by  my  own  few,  stinted^  narrow  inlets  of  pa*^ 
ception,  what  ideas  the  inexhaustible  power  of  the  su- 
preme Sfiiit  may  imprint  upon  them,  were  certainly  the 
utmost  folly  and  presumption.  Since  there  may  be,  for 
ought  that  I  Jcnow,  innumerable  sorts  of  ideas  or  sensa^ 
tions,  as  different  from  one  another,  and  from  all  that  I 
have  perceived,  as  colours  are  from  sounds.  But  how 
ready  soever  I  may  be,  to  acknowledge  thesoantinesaof 
my  comprehensibn,  with  r^ard  to  the  endless  variety  of 
spirits  and  ideas,  that  might  possibly  exist,  yet  £or  any 
one  to  pretend  to  a  notion  of  entity  or  existence  ab^ 
sirdeied  from  spirit  and  idea,  from  perceiving  and  bong 
perceiv^,  is,  I  suspect,  a  downri^t  repugnancy,  and 
trifliiq^  witii  words.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the 
objections,  which  may  possibly  be  made  on  the  part  of 
rdigion. 

LXXXn.  Some  there  are  who  think,  that  though 
the  argmnttts  for  the  real  existence  of  bodies^  which 
are  drawn  from  reasmi,  be  allowed  not  to  amount  to  de- 
monstration, yet  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  so  clear  in  the 
point,  as  will  suffidaatly  convince  every  good  Christian^ 
that  bodies  do  realfy  exists  afid  are  something  more  than 
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mere  ideas ;  there  being  in  holy  Writ  iniiuiiieraUe  fads 
related,  which  evi(lently  suppose  the  reidtty  of  timber 
and  stone,  mountains  and  rivers,  and  dtJEesi  dnd  human 
bodies.  To  .which  I  answ^,  that  no  sort  of  writings 
whatever,  sacred  or  profane,  which  use  those  and  tiib 
Hke  words  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  or  so  as  toharea 
meaning  in  them,  are  in  danger  <^:  having  their  truth^ 
called  in  question  by  our  dodrine.  That  all  those  thmgil^ 
do  really  exist,  that  thereare  bodies,  evdn  corporeal  suW 
stances,  when  taken  in  the  vulgar  sensCji  has  been  shewn 
to  be  i^reeable  to. our  principles:  and  the  difference  be» 
twixt  Min^^  and  ideas,  realities  and  chimeras j  haabeeb 
distinctly  explained.*  .  And  I  do  not  think,  that ^kber 
what  philosophers  call  matter ^  or  the  existence  of  bbjecfta 
without  the  mind,  is  any  where  mentioned  in  Scripture; 

LXXXUL  Agjun, .  whether  there  be  or  be  not  ex- 
ternal things,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands^  that' the  proper  use 
of  words,  is  the  marking  our  conceptions,  or  things  only 
as  they  are  known  and  perceived  by  us ;  ^Aienoe  it  plainly 
follows,  that  in  the  tenets  we  have  laid  down,  th^e  is 
nothing  inconsistent  With  the  right  lise  and  signifijpancy 
6(  language,  and  that  discourse  of  what  kind  soever,  so 
&r  aa  it  is  intelligible,  remains  undisturbed.  But  all  this 
seems  so  manifest,  from  what  hath'  been  set  forth  in  the 
premises,  ihat  it  is  needless  to  insist  any  farther  bn  it.    ' 

LXXXIV.  But  it  will  be  uiged^  that  mirkdeS  do,^t 
least,  lose  much  of  their  stress  and  iinport  by  bur  pifft-^ 
dples.  What  must  we  think  of  Moses*s  rod,  was  it  nOt 
reallif  turned  into  a  serpent,  or  wa&  there  only  a  change 
diideas  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  ?  Atidc^  it  b^ 
supposed,  that  our  SavioOr  did  ik)  morte  M  th^  ttiarriage^ 
feast  in  Cana,  than  impose  on  the's%ht,  and  ^mell,  and 
taste,  of  the  guests,  so  as  to  drcate  in  them  the  appearances 
or  idea  only  of  wine  ?  The  same  may  be  $sAA  of'^llo^iet 
miracles:  which,  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  pnnci- 


*  Sect  xxix.  XXX.  xxxiii.  xxxvi.  Sec. 
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pks^  flUiibbe  looked  upofi  only  as  8o:many  dieats,  or 
ttdsbns*  of  fancy.    To  this  i  rqply^  that  the  rod  was 
^faangeidintoareal  serpent,  «nd  the  water  into.real  wkie« 
Thaitithisrdoth  not,  in  the  least,  contnidtct  what  I  have 
diewfaere  said,;  will  be  evident  from  sect  xxxiv*  and 
vaen*  Bot  this  business  of  realnad  magmary  hath  been 
dieady:  so  jjjbihly'  and.fbUy  e^qilained^  and  so  oftai  re* 
fiqrosd:  to^  and  the.  difficulties  abrat  it  are  so  easily  an- 
awesedfrn^wfaatha^gone  before^  that  it  were  an  affiant 
to^^ie^read^'s  tinderstaoding,  to  resmfiie  the  expltcatjon 
o£:it  in  this  place.  I  shall  only  obs^^ve,  that  if  at  table 
^wfao::#ere  present  should  see,  and  sindl,  an^  taste^  and 
driAlbwine,  abA  <find  the  ef{bctsi)f  it,  with  me  there  ccmld 
bendddnbfe  of  its  reality.  So  that  at  bottom,  the  scruple 
conoeilnilig  xeA  suites  hath  no  place  iat  alt  on  ours^ 
but  jQflJy  oa  tl^  if^ebeived  prindp^^  and  consequently 
OMd^jth  rath<Tyar  tbim  cgmnH  what  hath  bec;n  said. 
.  ,:.  liXXXV.;  Haying  done  with  the  objebtipns,  which 
]lt«mte<iYt>ured  .to  propose  in  the  clearest  light,  and  given 
Uieqn  dll  ,the  fotcse  and  weight  I  cotdd,  we  proceed  in  the 
^e^t  p)aee  to  t^e  a  view  pf  ouf  tenets  in  their  conse- 
qoecK^es.^  Skmie  of  thes^B  i^]})ear  at  first  ^ht,  as  that  se- 
l^$fp}  difficult  {md  c^^flcurequesticmsi  onwhichabundance 
9^  ^M^ula^on  hath  been  thiiown  away,  are  entirely  ba- 
nis)^  i^pm  philoso{^y%    Whether  corpored  substance 
ffsn  think?  whethi&r  matter  be.  tnfinitdy.divisible ?  and 
hw  it.,^)em|^  on  ^mt  ?  these  jtnd  Ule  like  inqqirie* 
hayegiy^  infinrteamusem^ttophilosophers  in  all  ^es. 
Bu^  deluding  on  the  esi/itence  ofnuater,  they  have  no 
]Qfigeit.my  pbceon  our  principles.    Many  other  advan* 
tsges  th^  aq^  as  wall  with  regard  to  religion  as  the 
H/imi^r  whicjii  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  .deduce  from 
wbft^rbath  b^ei)  |)««eo^sedt    But  this  wiU  appear  more 
|Wi»ly  iq^ie  sequel     : 

LXXXVL  FrcHn  the  principles  we  have  Imd  down> 
it  follows,  human  knowledge  may  naturally  be  reduced  to 
two  heads  ,  that  of  ideas,  and  that  oi  spiriu.  Of  each  of 
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the«e  I  shall  treat  in  order.  And  first  as  to  ideas  or  un- 
thinking things,  onr  knowledge  of  these  hath  been  very  ^ 
mudi  obscured  and  confounded,  and  we  have  been  led 
into  very  dangerous  errors,  by  supposing  a  tWofoM  «x- 
istaioe  of  the  objects  of  sense,  the  one  inteiKgible  or  In 
the  mind,  the  other  real  and  without  the  mind ;  where- 
by unthinking  things  are  thought  tohave  a  natural  sub- 
sistence of  their  own,  distinct  from  being  paxieived  by 
^irits.     This  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  hath  been  shewn 
to  be  a  most  groundless  and  absurd  notion,  is  the  very 
root  of  scepticism  ^  f6r  so  long  as  men  thought  that  real 
things  subsisted  without  the  mind,  and  that  their  know- 
ledge was  only  so  far  forth  rea/as  it  was  conformable  to 
real  thmgSy  it  follows,  they  could  not  be  certain  that  they 
had  any  real  knowledge  at  alL  For  how  can  it  be  known, 
that  the  things  which  are  perceived,  are  oomformableto 
those  which  are  not  perceived,  or  exist  \(dthout  the  mind  ? 
LXXXVII.  O>lour,  figure,  motion,  extension,  and 
the  like,  considered  only  as  so  many  sensations  in  the 
mind,  are  perfectly  known,  there  being  nothing  in  them 
whidi  is  not  perceived.    Bbt  if  they  are  looked  on  as 
notes  or  images  referred  to  things  or  archetypes  ensi-- 
ing  without  the  itiind,   then  we  are  involved  all  in 
soeptidsm^  We  see  only  the  appearances,  and  not  the 
real  qualities,  of  things.    What  may  be  the  exten- 
ndn,  figure,  or  motion,  of  any  thing  really  and  abso- 
lutely, or  in  itself,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  knbW,  but 
only  the  proportion  or  the  relation  they  bear  to  our 
saises.  Things  remaining  the  same,  our  ideas  vary;  and 
whi<^  of  them,  or  even  whether  any  of  them  at  all,  re- 
present the  true  quality  really  existing  in  the  thing,  it  is 
OBt  of  our  reach  to  determine.    So  liiat,  for  aught  we 
know,  all  we  see,  hear,  and  feelj  may  be  only  phantom 
and  vain  chimera,  and  noi  at  all  agree  with  the  real  things 
eadsting  in  rerum  natwra.    All  this  scepticism  follows, 
from  our  supposing  a  difierence  between  things  and  ideas ^ 
and  that  the  former  have  a  subsistence  without  the  mind. 
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or  i^nperceived.  It  were  easy  to  dilate  on  this  snl^t, 
and  shew  how  the  arguments  urged  by  sceptics  in  atl  aga 
depend  on  the  supposition  of  external  objects. 

LXXXVIII.  So  long  as  we  attribute  a  real  existence 
to  unthinking  things^  distinct  from  their  being  perceived, 
it  is  npt  jonly  impossible  for  us  to  know  with  evidence 
the  nature  of  any  real  unthinking  being,  but  even  that 
it  exists.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  see  philosophers  dis- 
trust their  senses,  and  doubt  of  the  existence  of  heaven 
and.earth,  of  every  thing  they  see  or  feel,  even  of  their, 
own  bodies.  And  after  all  their  labour  and  struggle  of 
thought,  they  are  forced  to  own,  we  cannot  attain  to  any 
self-evident  or  demonstrative  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  sensiUe  things.  But  all  this  doubtfulness,  which  so 
bewilders  and  confounds  the  mind,  and  makes pfalosaphy, 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  vanishes  if  w^  annex 
a  meaning  to  pur  words,  and  do  not  amuse  ourselves 
with  the  terms  absolute,  external^  exist y  and  sudi-like, 
signifying  we  know  not  what.  I  can  as  well  doubt  of 
my  own  being,  as  of  the  being  of  those  things  which  I 
actually  perceive  by  sense :  it  being  a  manifest  contra^ 
diction,  that  any  sensible  object  should  be  immediately 
perceived  by  si^t  or  to\ich,  and  at  the  same  time  hav0 
no  existence  in  nature,  since  t;he  very  existence  of  an  un* 
thinking  being  consists  in  beir^g  perceived* 

LXXiKIX.  Nothing  seems  of  more  importance,  to- 
wards erecting  a  firm'' system  of  sound  and  real  know- 
ledge, which  may  be  proof  against  the  assaults  of  scep-r 
^ici^,  than  to  lay  the  beginning  in  a  distinct  explica- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  things  reality,  existence  :  for  in 
yai|i  shall  we  dispute  concerning  the  real  existence  of 
things,  or  pretend  to  my.  knowledge  thereof,  90  long  as 
we  have  not  fixed  the  meaning  of  those  words.  Thing 
pr  being  \s  the  most  general  name  of  all;  it<x)ibprehends 
under  it  two  kinds  entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous^ 
and  which  have  nothing  common  but  the  name,  to  wit, 
spirits  and  ideas.   The  former  are  active  mdiinsibie,  sub*- 
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siamces :  the  latter  are  inertyjleetingy  dependent  beings, 
Prhkh  subsist  not  by  themselves,  but  are  supported  by,  or  ' 
exist  in,  minds  or  spiritual  substances.  We  comprehend  ) 
our  own  existence  by  inward  feeling  or  reflection,  and 
that  of  other  spirits  by  reason.   We  may  be  said  to  have 
some  knowledge  or  notion  of  our  own  minds,  of  spirits 
and  active  beings,  whereof  in  a  strict  sense  we  have  not 
ideas.     In  like  manner  we  know  and  have  a  noticm  of 
relations  between  things  or  ideas,  w\t\dti  relations  are    j 
distinct  from  the  ideas  or  things  related,  inasmuch  as  the    ! 
latter  may  be  perceived  by  us  without  our  perceiving  the    ! 
formeir.  To  me  it  seems  that  ideas,  spirits,  and  relations,    ; 
are,  all  in  their  respective  kinds,  the  object  o(  human    ' 
knowledge  ahd  subject  of  discourse ;  and  that  the  term    ' 
idea  would  be  improperly  extetided  to  signify  every  thing  ; 
we  know  or  have  any  notion  of. 

XC.  Ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  are  real  things, 
or  do  really  exist ;  this  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  deny 
they  can  subsist  without  the  minds^  whid)  perceive 
them,  or  that  they  are  resemblances  of  any  archetypes 
existing  without  the  mind :  since  the  very  being  of  a 
sensation  or  idea  consists  in  being  perceived,  and  an 
idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea.  Again,  the 
things  perceived  by  sense  liiay  be  termed  external^  with 
r^2urd  to  their  origin,  in  that  they  are  not  generated 
fiwi  within,  by  the  mind  itself,  but  imprinted  by  a  spi- 
rit distinct  from  that  which  perceives  them.  Sensible 
otgects  may  m^ewise  be  said  to  be  without  the  mind,  in 
another  sense,  namdy,  when  they  exist  in  isome  other 
tnind.  Thus  When  I  shut  my  eyes,  the  things  I  saw  ^"-^ 
may  tftill  exist,  but  it  must  be  ^i  another  mind.  '  'l^i 

XCI.  It  were  a  mistake  to  think,  that  what  is  here  '^^ 
taid  derogates  in  the  least  firom  the  reality  of  things.  It 
is  acknowledged  on  the  received  principles,  that  exten- 
sion, motion,  and  in  a  word  all  sensible  qualities,  have 
need  of  a  support,  as  not  being  able  to  subsist  by  them- 
selves.    But  the  objects  perceived  by  sense,  are  allowed 
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to  betiothiag  bat  oombaoataoiui  of  thoae  quaKtieg>  «nd 
conseqttentiy  catmot  subsist  by  themsdvea.  Tlras  fiir 
it  is  i^reedoniA  haods.  So  that  in  denying  the  thui^ 
perceived  by  sense,  an  existraboe  independent  of  aaub- 
stanoe,  or  s^port  wherein  they  may  esust,  We  detract 
nothing  from  the  received  opinion  of  their  reaiUyj  and 
are  guilty  of  no  innovation  in  that  respect.  ASl  the 
difference  is^  Uiat  according  to  us  the  unthinkipg  bdiigs 
percdved  by  sense  have  no  existence  distinet  fiom  being 
percaved>  and  cannot  therefi3re  exist  in  any  o&er  sub- 
stance^ than  those  unextended,  indivisible  substances,  or 
spirits,  whidi  act,  and  think,  and  perceive  them: 
whereas  philosophers  vulgarly  hold,  that  the  sensible 
qualities  exist  in  an  inert,  extended,  unperceivhig  sub- 
stance, which  they  call  nuUter^  to  which  they  attribute  4 
natural  subsistence,  extericMr  to  all  thinking  beings,  or 
distinct  from  bdag  percdved,  by  any  mind  whatsoever, 
even  the  eternal  mind  of  the  Creator,  wherein  .they  sup* 
pose  ody.  ideas  of  the  corporeal  substances  aeated  by 
him :  if  indeed  they  allow  them  to  be  at  all  created. 

XCn.  For  as  we  have  shewn  the  doctrine  of  matter 
or  corporeal  substance,  to  have  been  the  main  pillar  and 
support  of  scq)tidsm,  so  likewise  upon  the  same  foun- 
datk)n  have  been  laised  all  the  impious  sdiemes  of 
Atheism  and  irrelig^on.  Nay,  so  great  a  difficulty  hath 
it  been  thought,  to  ooncdve  matter  produced  out  of  no- 
thing, that  the  most  celebrated  among  the  andent  phir 
losof^ers,  even  of  these  who  maintained  the  bdng  of  a 
God,  have  thought  matter'  to  be  uncreated,  and  coeter- 
nal  with  him.  How  great  a  friend  material  substance 
hath  been  to  Athdsts  in  all  ages,  were  needless  to  rdate. 
All  their  monstrous  systems  have  m^  visible  and  neces- 
sary a  dependence  on  it,  that  when  this  comer-stone 
\s  once  removed,  the  whole  £ibric  cannot  choose  but 
611  to  the  ground  $  insomuch  that  it  is  no  longer  worth 
while  to  bestow  a  particular  consideration  on  the  ab- 
surdities of  every  wretched  sect  of  Atheists. 
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XCIIL  Thai  itapknM^tel  pni&nepenQns  should 
readilj  &U  in  vitblhoie  vytttiw  which  &T^)ir  OMir  i^ 
elioattoD8,:by.idmdtng  itpraateriflil  Jubfltoooe,  and  Atp- 
poetilg:  thesoul  lo.he  dunsible^Dd  Bulijeet  to  eonvption 
»  the  bocty ;  whieh.:exdbide^  freedom,  IntaUigioQe; 
and  daflign> from  the  formation  of  thj^^.iutd  iofftead 
thereof  make  a  aelC-esstept,  stupid^  uathifiliiqg  «ubt 
atance,  the  root  and  or^  of  all  beings  Sr-tJwt  liiey 
tiiQtdd  headien  to  thoa^  ivho  deny^  Frovidwce^or  in^ 
tpeiption  of  a  si^pmor  mind  over  the  affwsiof.tb^  v^ocM* 
attributing  the  vrhole  series  of  bVentSi-either  to  blind 
chwce  or  fiitel  neoea8ity,«ri«ng.  from  the  impoilss;  of 
one  body  oil  another!'.-^!  this  .U  verynajtural.  .And 
on  the  other  hand,  when  men  of  b^ter  principles  ob- 
serve the  enentiea  of  re%on  lay  logreAt  a  atreas  On  «».  / 
thmHi^mtUtert  and  sillrof  tbein  usie  somnch  indnsti^  / 
and  artifice  to  reduce  6Taiy» thing  to  it;  methinka  they 
should  rgoioe  to  see  than:  deprived  of  thi^;giW»d  sup- 
port, and  driven  fr(^  that  only  fyttcm,  vithont  which 
your  Epicttieahs,  Hobbists,  and  the  iilui,.  have  not  «vea 
the  shadow  of  a  pretence,  but  become  the  most  che^ 
and  easy  triun^  in  the  world.    .  . 

XCIV.  The  existence  of  matter,  or  bodiea  unper- 
ceired,  has  not  (waly  been  themam  k^P*^^  of  AtWHa 
and  fatalists,  but  qn  the  same  principle  dpth  idolatry 
likewise  in  all  its  various  fpems^  depend*  I>id  men  but 
connder  that  the  aun,  moon,  and  stars,  wde^ei^.  oth^ 
ol;9ect  of  the  senses,  are  only  so  tQmy.»m9f*^  .itt  tl»eir  ' 
minds,  which  Imt  no  other  ejuateace  bwt  bwely  being 
pero^ved^  donbtleas  thfey  rtsomW  <  never  iall  down  and 
wnrahip  their  o\ra»<fcMi  butflrtJjteraddwss  their  ho-r 
mage' to  that  nxvaxAh  j^yi9l£J^}^  MiVP  vbif^  pKH 
duces  and  sustunsaUthii^«      .  -     '   ' 

XCV.  The  sameabsuwl  principle,  byimingUng  it$elf 
with  the  articles  of  obr  &ith,;bath  ooCa^oneid  no  .smdU  , 
difficulties  to  Christians.    For  e»ampte,  ahwli^the  re- 
turreethn,  how  liaany  safupk^sBd  objecticwhfltt^beent 
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\nMedhf9(HAmM»  s^  bdiers!  But  do  hot  the  most 
pktiBible  of  them  depend  on  ^e  supposition,  that  n 
body  Is  denomftuited  the  same,  ^vnHii  vtgBrA  not  to  the 
foririd  or  that'whicfi  is  pox^eived  by  SCTise,  but  the  ma- 
torial  sobstaboe  which  remains  the  same  under  seveid 
forms?  Take  away  this  material  mbstance,  about  the 
identity  wh^^eof  si\  the  dispute  is,  and  mean  by  body 
what  every  |4iUn  ordinary  person  mieans  by  that  word,  to 
wit^  that  which  is  immediatriy  seen  and  felt,  which  is 
only  a  combination  of  senmble  qualities,  or  ickus ;  and 
then  their  unanswerable  objections  come  to  nothing. 

XCVI,  Matter  being  once  expdled  out  of  nature, 
drags  with  it  so  many  sceptical  and  impious  notions, 
such  an  incredible  numbed  of  disputes  and  puzzling 
questions,  which  have  been  thorns  in  the  ndes  of  di* 
^  vines  as  wdl  as  philosc^hers,  add  made  so  mudi  fruit- 
/  l^ss  work  for  mankind ;  that  if  the  arguments  we  have 
produced  agiiinst  it,  are  not  found  equal  to  demonstra* 
tion  (as  to  nie  they  evident^  seem),  yet  I  am  sure  alt 
friends  to  knowledge,  peaces  and  religion,  have  reason  tor 
wish  they  were* 

XCVII.  Beside  the  external  existence  of  the  ob-^ 
jects  of  perception,  another  great  source  of  errors  and 
difficulties,  with  regard  to  ideal  knowledge,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  abstract  ideas,  susch  as  it  hs^h  been  set  forth  in 
the  Introduction.  TTie  plainest  things  in  the  world, 
those  we  are'  most  intimately  accented  with,  and  per- 
fectly know,  when  they  are  considered  in  an  abstract^ 
way,  appear  strangely  difiicult  and  incomprehensible.' 
Hme,  place,  and  motion,  taken  in  particular  or  concrete, 
are  what  every  body  knows ;  but  having  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  metaphysician,  they  become  too  abstract 
and  fine  to  be  apprehended  by  men  of  ordinary  sense.^ 
Bid  your  servant  meet  you  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a 
place,  and  he  shall  never  stay  to  deliberate  on  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words :  in  conceiving  that  particular  time 
aikl  place,  or  the  motion  by  which  he  is  to  get  thither, 
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he  finds  not  f hef  \ea$t  difficulty.  But  ii  iime  be  taken^ 
exclusive  of  all  those  particular  actions  and- ideas  that  di- 
v^sify  the  day,  merely  for  the  continuation  of  existence, 
or  duration  in  abstract,  then  it  will  perhaps  fgrave)  even 
a  philosopher  to  comprehend  it. 

XGVIII .  Whenever  I  attempt  to  frame  a  simple  idea 
of  /fine,  abstracted  from  the  succession  of  ideas  in  my 
mind,  which  flows  uniformly,  and  is  participated  by  all 
beings,.  I  am  lost  andjembranglecl  in  inextricable  diffi- 
culties. I  have  no  notion  of  it  at  all,  only  I  hear  others 
say,  it  is  infinitely  divisible^  and  speak  of  it  in  such  a 
mann^  as  lea^  me  to  entertain  odd  thoughts  of  my  ex- 
istence :  since  that  doctrine  lays  one  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  thinking,  either  ihsit  he  passes  away  innu- 
merable ages  without  a  thought,  or -else  that  he  is  an* 
nttiilated  every  moment  of  his  life:  both  which  seem 
equally  absurd.  Time  thereforebeing  nothing,  abstract- 
ed from  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  it  follows 
that  the  duration  of.  any  finite  spirit  must  be  esttmlated 
by  the  number  of  ideas  or  actions  succeeding  each  other 
in  that  same  spirit  or  mind.  Hence  it  is  a  plain  conse^ 
qtrcnce  that  the  soul  always  thinks :  and  in  truth  who- 
ever  shall  go  about  to  divide  in  his  thoughts,  or  abstract 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  horn  it^ogitathn,  will,  I  believe, 
find  it  no  easy  task. 

XCIZ.  So  likewise,  when  we  attempt  to  abstract  ex- 
teimon  and  motion  from  all  other  qualities,  and  consi- 
der by  thems^es,  we  presently  lose  sight  of  them,  and 
run  into  great  extravagances ;  all  which  depend  on  a 
twofold  abstraction :  first,  it  is  supposed  that  extension, 
for  examplcit  in^y  be  abstracted  from  all  other  sensible 
qualities ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  entity  of  extension  may 
beabstracted  from  its  being  perceived.  But  whoever  shall* 
reflect,  and  take  care  to  understand  what  he  says,  will, 
if  I  mistake  not,  acknowledge  that  all  sensible  qualities 
are  alike  sensationsy  and  alike  real;  that  where  the  ex* 
tension  is^  there  is  the  colour  too,  to  wit,  in  his  mind. 
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and  that  thoir  trchetypea  can  exist  ooly  in  some  other 
mind:  and  that  the  okgecls  of  seme  are  notht^  but 
those  sensations  oooduned,  Uended,  or  (if  one  may  ao 
ape^k)  conoretedi together:  non&rolf  all  avhkfa  can  be 
supposed  to  exist  unperoeived.  > 

C  What  it  is  for  a  man  tobe  happy,  or  an  object  of 
goodi  every  one  may  think  he  knows.  Bot  to  fnnne  an 
abstract  idea  of  happiness^  prescmded  from  all  particular 
pleasure,  or  ofgoodnessy  fnmil  every  thing  ithat  is  good» 
this  is  what  few  can  pretend  to.  So  likewise,  a  man 
may  be  juat  and  virtuous,  widx>ut  having  pcecise  ideas 
of  jwtice  and  mrtne.  The  opinion  that  those  and  die 
like  words  stand  for  general  notions* abstraoted.from  all 
particular  persons  and  actions,  seems  to  have  rendered 
morality  difficult,  and  the  study  thereof  of  less  use  to 
mankind.  And  in  efiect,  the  doctrine  of  (dfitradian  has 
not  a  little  oontribatedtowarda  spoiling  the  most  useful 
parts  of  knowledge. 

CI.  The  two  great  provinces  of  speouktiTe  acieiloe, 
conversant  about  ideas  recdv»d  from  sense  and  their 
rehiiofi^  zre  ruUw-al  phihs(^hy  and  malbema^  with 
regard  to  eadi  of  these  I  shall  make  some  observations. 
And  first,  I  shall  say  somewhat  of  natural  phik)8(4)hy4 
On  this  sutject  it  is  that  the  9ceptks  teiumph :  all  that 
stodi  of  arguments  they  produce  to  depreciate  our  &t 
cidtie^  and  make  mankind  appear  ^norant  and  low»  are 
drawn  principally  from  thisbead,  to  wit,  that  we  areim*^ 
der  an  inviticible  blindness  as  to  the  true  and  real  nature 
of  things.  This  they  exaggerate,  and  <  love  to  enlarge 
on.  We  are  miserably  bantered>  say  :tliey,  by  our  senses^ 
and  afnused  only  with  the  out^de  and  show  of  things; 
The  real  essence,  the  internal  qnalities,  and  constitution 
of  every  the  meanest  object,  is  hkl  from  our  view ;  some* 
thing  there  is  in  every  drop  of  water^  every  grain  of 
sand,  which  it  b  beyond  the  power  of  hnmui  understand-: 
ing  to  fathom  or  comprehend.  But  it  is  Evident  from 
what  has  hwti  shewn,  that  all.  this. complaint  is  gnWsAi 
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less;  and  that  we  are  itAvitno^  by  &1m  prindples  to 
that  ckigree  as  to  inistnistoijir  seiEises^  and  think  weknow 
nothing  of  those  things  which  wefi^ectly  comprehend. 
CII.  One  great  inducement  tq  our  pronouncing  our^ 
selves  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  things,  is  the  current 
opinion  that  every  thing  indud^s  within  itself  the  cause 
dfits  properties :  or  that  there  is  in  each  obgect  an  in- 
ward essence,  which  is  die  source  whence  its  discernible 
qualities  flow,  and  whereon  th^  depend,    SomeliEo^e 
pretended  to  account. for  appearances  by  occult  quali* 
ties,  but  of  late  they  are  mostly  resolved  into  mechani- 
cal causes ;  to  wit,  the  figure,  motion,  weight,  and  such- 
like qualities,  of  insensible,  partides :  whereas  in  truth, 
there  is  no  other  agent  or  efficient  cause  than  ^pirity  it  be- 
ing evident  that  motion,  as  well  as  all  other  ideas,  is  per- 
fectly inert.  (See  sect,  txv.)  Hence,  to  endeavour  tocxT 
jiam  the  production  of  colours  or  sounds  by  figure,  mor 
tion,  magnitude,  and  the  like,  must  needs  be  labour  in 
vain.  And  accordingly  we  see  the  attempts  of  that  kind 
are  not  at  all  satisfactory.    Which  may  be  said  in  gene- 
ral of  those  instances,  wherein  one  idea  or  quality  is  as- 
signed for  the  cause  of  another.    I  need  not  say  how 
many  hypotheses  and  speculations  are  left  out,  and  how 
much  the  study  of  nature  is  abridged  by  this  doctrine. 

CHI.  The  great  mechanical  principle  now  in  vogue  is 
attraction.  That  a  stone  Ma  to  the  earth,  or  the  sea 
swdls  towards  the  moon,  may  to  some  appear  suffir 
dently  explained  thereby.  But  how  are  we  enlightened 
by  bdng  told  this  is  done  by  attraction  ?  Is  it  that  that 
word  signifies  the  manner  of  the  tendency,  and  that  it 
is  by  the  mutual  drawing  of  bodies,  instead  of  their 
beu^  impelled  or  protruded  towards  each  other  i  But 
nothing  is  determined  of  the  manner  or  action,  and  it 
may  as  truly,  (for  aught  we  know)  be  termedimpuUe  or 
pratruskm  as  aftraction.  Again,  the  parts .  of  steel  we 
see  pohere  firmly  together,  and  this  also  is  accounted  foir 
by  attraction ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  othpr  instances,  I  do 
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not  perceive  that  any  thing  is  signified  besides  the  effect 
itself;  for  as  to  the  manner  of  the  action  whereby  it  is 
produced,  or  the  cause  which  produces  it,  these  are  not 
so  much  as  aimed  at. 

CIV.  Indeed  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  several  pheno- 
ipena,  and  compare  them  together,  we  may  observe  some 
likeness  and  conformity  between  them".  For  example, 
in  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the  ground,  in  the  rising  of 
the.  sea  towards  the  moon,  in  cohesion  and  crystalization, 
there  is  something  alike,  namely  a  union  or  mutual 
Approach  of  bodies.  So  that  any  one  of  these  or  the 
like  phenomena  may  not  seem  strange  or  surprising  td 
B  man  who  hath  nicely  observed  and  compared  the  ef- 
fects of  nature.  For  that  only  is  thought  so  which  is 
lincommon,  or  a  thing  by  itself,  and  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  observation.  That  bodies  should  tend 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  not  thought  strange, 
because  it  is  what  we  perceive  every  moment  of  our 
lives.  But  that  they  should  have  a  like  gravitation  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  moon,  may  seem  odd  and  uniac- 
countable  to  most  men,  because  it  is  discerned  only  in 
the  tides.  But  a  philosopher,  whose  thoughts  take  in  a 
larger  compass  ofnature,  having  observed  a  certain  simi- 
litude of  appearances^  as  well  in  the  heavens  as  the  earth, 
that  argue  innumerable  bodies  to  have  a  mutual  tend- 
ency towards  each  other,  which  hedenotes  by  the  general 
name  attraction,  whatever  can  be  reduced  to  that  he  thinks 
justly  accounted  for.  Thus  he  explains  the  tides  by  the 
attraction  of  the  terraqueous  globe  towards  the  moon, 
which  to  him  doth  not  appear  odd  or  anomalous,  but  only 
a  particular  example  of  a  general  rule  or  law  of  nature. 

CV.  If  therefore  we  consider  the  difference  there  is 
betwixt  natural  philosophers  and  other  men,  with  regard 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  we  shall  find  it 
consists,  not  in  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  efficient 
cause  that  produces  them,  for  that  can  be  no  other  than 
the  will  of  a  spirit,  but  only  in  a' greater  largeness  of 
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comprehension  ;  whereby  analogks^  harmonied^  9ud 
agreements,  are  discovert  in  the  works  of  natiare,  ami. 
the  particular  effects  explained ;  that  is,  reduced  to  ge- 
neral rules,  (see  sect  Ixii.)  which  rules,  grounded  on  the 
analogy  and  uniformness  observed  in  the  production  of 
natural  effects,  are  most  agreeable,  and  sought  after  by 
the  mind ;  for  that  they  extend  our .  prospect  beyond 
what  is  present  and  near  to  us,  and  enable  us  to  make 
very  probable  conjectures  touching  things  that  may 
have  hafq>ened  at  very  great  distances  of  time  and  place,, 
as  welt  as  to  predict  things  to  come ;  which  sort  of  en^  \ 
deavpur  towards  omnisciaice,  is  much  affected  by  the  I 
mind. 

CVI.  But  we  should  proceed  warily/ in  such  thii^ : 
for  we  are  apt  to  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  analogies,  and, 
to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  humour  that  eagerness  of  min4 
whereby  it  is  carried  to  extend  its  knowledge  Juto  ge- 
neral theorems.  For  example,  gravitation  or  mutual 
attraction,  because  it  appears  in  many  instances,  soma 
are  straightway  for  pronouncing  universal ;  and  that  to 
attract^  and  be  attrac(ed  by  every  other  body^  is  dH  essen- 
Hal  quality  inherent  in  all  bodies  whatsoever.  W  hereas  it 
appears  the  fixed  stars  have  no  such  tendency  towards 
each  other :  and  so  far  is  that  gravitation  from  being 
essential  to  bodies,  that  in  some  instances  a  quite  con-t 
trary  principle  seems  to  shew  itself:  as  in  the  perpen* 
diqular  growth  of  plants  and  the  elasticity  of  thq  air. 
There  is.  nothing  necessary  or  essential  in  the  case,  but 
it  depends  entirely  on  the  will  oi  the  ^governing  spirit ^ 
who  causes  certain  bodies  to  cleave  together,  or  teiyl 
towards  each  other,  according^  to  various  laws,  whilst  be 
keep9  others  at  a  fixed  distance ;  and  to  some  he  gives 
a  quite  contrary  tendency  to  fly  asunder,  just  as  he  sees 
convwielit* 

CVJI.  After  what  has  been  premised,  I  think  we  may 
lay  down  the  following  conclusions.  First,  it  is  plain 
l^loeophers  amuse  themselves  in  vain,  when  they  i^- 
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qtAft  for  any  natural  eiiicient  cause  distinct  from  a  mind 
or  ipirit.  Secondly,  considering  the  whole  creation  ia 
die  wodcffiafnship  of  d  wise  and  gofpd  agents  it  should 
seem  to  become  philosophers,  to  employ  their  thoughts 
(contrary  to  i;«rhat  dome  hold)  about  the  final  caused  of 
things :  and  I  must  coni^,  I  see  no  reason,  Why  point- 
ing out  the  various  ends  to  which  natural  things  are 
adapted,  and  for  which  they  were  originally  with  un- 
^)eakable  wisdom  contrived,  should  not  be  thought 
one  good  way  of  accounting  for  them,  and  altogether 
worthy  a  philosopher.  Thirdly,  from  what  hath  been 
premised  no  reason  can  be  drawn,  why  the  history  of 
nature  should  not  still  be  studied ;  and  observations  and 
experiments  made,  i^^ch,  that  they  are  of  use  to  man-- 
lund,  and  enable  us  to  draw  any  conclusions,  is  not  the 
result  of  any  immutable  habitudes,  or  relations  between 
dungs  themselves,  but  only  of  God*s  goodness  and  kind- 
ness to  men  m  t^  administration  of  the  world.  (See  sect. 
jcxx.  and  xxxi.)  Fourthly,  by  a  diligent  obsCTvatioh  of 
the  phenomena  within  our  view,  we  may  discover  the 
gmeral  laws  of  nature;  and  from  them  deduce  the  other 
phenomena,  I  do  not  say  demonstrate ;  for  all  deduc- 
tions of  that  kind  depend  on  a  supposition  that  the  Au- 
thor of  nature  always  op^^tes  uniformly,  and  in  a  con- 
stant observance  of  those  rules  we  take  for  princifdes : 
wluch  we  cannot  evidendy  know. 
'  CVIIL  Those  men  who  frame  general  rules  from  the 
phenomena,  and  afterwards  derive  the  phenomena  from 
these  rules,  seem  to  consider  signs  rather  than  causes. 
A  man  may  well  understand  natural  signs  without  know- 
ing their  analogy,  or  being  able  to  say  by  what  rule  ^ 
thing  is  so  or  so.  And  as  it  is  very  possible  to  write  im- 
properly, through  too  strict  an  observance  of  general 
grammar-rules ;  so  in  arguing  from  general  rules  of 
nature,  it  is  not  impossible  we  may  extend  the  analogy 
too  far,  and  by  that  means  run  into  mistakes. 

CIX.  As  in  reading  other  books,  a  wise  man  will 
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chcx>8e  to  fix  hk  thcmghti  on  the  seme  and  applf  it  to 
use,  rather  than  lay  them  out  in  graimnaUca}  remarks 
on  the  lailguage ;  so  in  perusing  the  Tolinne  ot  natore^ 
it  aeeoM  beneadi  the  <ilignity  of  the  mind  toafi^t  Mn 
exactness  in  reducingesdi  particular  phenomenon  to  ge« 
neral  mles^  or  Viewing  hdvr  it  follows  from  tbem^  We 
should  prc^xise  to  ourselves  nobler  views^  ^sudi  as  to  re^ 
create  and  exalt  the  mind^  with  a  prospect  of  the  beauty^ 
order^  extent,  and  variety,  of  naturcd  things^:  hence^  by 
proper  inferences,  to  erJarge  our. notions  of  the  gran^t* 
deoT;  wisdom,  and  beneficeince,  of  the  Creator:  and 
lastly,  to  make  several  parts  of  the  creation,  so  far  as  in 
US  lies,  subservient  to  the  ends  they  were  designed  £or ; 
God*s  ^c^,  and  the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  our« 
sdves  and  feUow-creature^. 

.  ex.  The  best  k^  for  the  aforesaid  analogy,  orna* 
tnral  science,  will  be  easily  acknowledged  to  be  a  certain 
oelriirated  treatise  of  mechanics :  in  the  entrance  of 
whtch  justly-admired  treatise,  time,  space,  and  motion, 
am  distinguidied  into  absolute  and  retatirJe,  IruemA  ap^ 
pareniy  mathematical  and  vulgar:  which  dflstinction/as 
it  isat  large  explained  by  theautbor,  doth  suppose  thosQ 
quanlities  to  have  an  existence  without  the  mind :  and 
that  they  ate  ordinarily  conceived  with  relation  to  sen^ 
mUe  thii^,  to  which  nevertheless,  in  thetr  own  nature> 
thef  bear  no  rdatton  at  all. 

CXI.  As  for  tkite,  asit  is  there  takesi  m  an  dasdute 
pr  abstracted  sense,  for  the  duration  or  paiiseverahoe  of 
like  existence  of  things,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add<x>n« 
cerkiing  it,  aft^  what  hath  been  dready-sadion  that  snb- 
jeofe,  sect  xcvii.  and' ^tcviii.  Fw the  rest; IfaoBoeteteited 
aiitiM>r  bokjs  there  is  mab&(dute  ^ee,  whidii  beii^ 
lHip6re«ivable  to  aehae,  rc^natns  in  UsdfsimilaraiMl.im^ 
moveable :  and  relative  space  ix>  be  the  measure  thereof 
whkh  being  moveable^  and  defined  by  its  sitiiation  in 
respect  of  sensible  bodies,  is  vulgarly  taken  foo*  immoven 
able  spaoe*     Place  he  defines  to  be  thi^  part  of  space 
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vrfijch  la  occupied  by  miy  body.  And  according'  as  tbe 
space  is  abs6lute  or  relative,^  so  also  is  the  pku:e.  Ab^ 
9okUe  motim  is  said  to  be  the  translation  of  a  body  from 
absolute  place  to  absolute  {dace,,  as  relative  motion  is 
from  one  relative  place  to  anotha:.  And  because  the 
pacts  of  absolute  space  do  hot  fall  under  our  senses,  in<- 
stead  of  them ,  we  are  obliged  to  use  their  sensible  mea* 
sures :  and  so  define  both  place  and  motion  with  respect 
to  bodied, :  which  we  regard  as  immoveable.  But  it  is 
said,  in  philosophical  matters  we  must  abstract  hom  oar 
senses,  since  it  may  be,,  that  none  of  those  bodies  which 
seem  to  be  quiescent,  are  truly  so :  and  the  same  thing 
which  is  moved  relatively,  may  be  really,  at  rest.  As 
likewise  one  and  the  same  body  may  be  in  relative  rest 
and  motion,  or  even  moved  with  contrary  relative  mo- 
tions at  the  same  time,  according  as  its  place  is  vari« 
ously  defined.  All  which  ambiguity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  apparent  motions,  but  not  at  all  in  the  true  or  ab-« 
solute,  which  should  thei^efore  be  alone  regarded  in  phiw 
losophy.  And  the  true,  we  are  told,  are  distinguished 
fix)m  apparent  or  rdative  motbns  by  the  following  pro- 
pities.  First,  in  true  or  absolute  motion,  all  parts 
which'  preserve  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
whole,  partake  (^  the  motions  of  the  whole.  Secondly, 
the  plac^  being  moved,  that  which  is  plaoed  therein  icC 
also  moved :  so  that  a  body  moving  in  a  place  which  is 
in  motion,  dc^^  participate  the  motion  of  its  place. 
Thirdly,  true  motion  is  never  generated  or  changed^ 
otherwise  than  by  force  impressed  on  the  body  it3elf* 
Fourthly,  true  motion  is  ^ways  changed  by  force  im-^ 
pressed  on  the  body  moved.  Fifthly,  in  cinmlar  motion 
barely  relative,  there  is  no  centrifugal  force,  which  never- 
theless in  that  whi(^  is  true  or  absolute,  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  motion.  i 

CXII.  But  notwithstanding  what  hath  been  said^  it 
doth  not  appear  to  me,  that  there  can  be  any  motion 
other  thain  relative:  so  that  to  conceive  motion,  there 
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must  be  ht  least  conceived  two  Ixxlies,  whereof  the  dis*  ^ 
tance  or  position  in  regard  to  each  other  is  varied^' 
Hence,  if  there  was  one  only  body  in  being,  it  could  not' 
possibly  be  moved.  •  This  seems  evident,  in  that  the  idea 
I  have  of  motion  doth  necessarily  include  relation. 

CXIII.  But  though  in  every  motioti  it  be  iieces-p' 
sary  to  conceive  more  bodies  than  one,  yet  it  may  be* 
that  one  only  is  moved ;  namely,  that  on  which  the 
force  causing  the  change  of  distance  is  impressed,  or, ' 
in  other  words,  that  to  which  the  action  is  applied. 
For  however  some  may  define  rekthre  motion,  so  as  tp 
term  that  body  moved,  which  changes  its  distance  froro 
some  other  body,  whether  the  force  or  action  cans* 
ing  that  change  were  applied  to  it  or  no :  yet,  as  relative 
motion  is  that  which  is  perceived  by  sense,  and  regarded 
in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life,  it  should  seem  that  every 
man  of  common  sense  ktiows  what  it  is,  as  well  as  the 
best  philosopher:  now  I  ask  any  one,  whether,  in  hi3 
serae  df  motion  as  he  walks  along  the  streets,  the  stones 
he  passes  over  may  be  said  to  move,  because  they  change ' 
distance  with  his  feet  ?  To  me  it  seems,  that  though  mo- 
tion indudes  a  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  yet  it  is 
not  necessaiy  that  each  term  of  the  relation  be  denomi-  - 
Bated  from  it.  As  a  man  may  think  of  somewhat  which 
doth  not  think,  so  a  body  may  be  moved  tp  or  from  an- 
other body,  which  is  not  therefore  itself  in  motion.  . 

CXIV.  As  the  place  happens  to  be  variously  defined,' 
the  motion  which  is  related  to  it  varies.  A  man  ill  s  ship 
msy  be  said  to  be  quiescent  with  relation  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  yet  move  with  relation  to  the  land :  or . 
he  may  move  eastward  in  respect  of  the  one,  and  west- 
ward in  respect  of  the  other.  In  the  common  affairs  of 
Bfie,  men  never  go  beyond  the  efirth  to  define  the  place 
of  any  body :  and  what  is  quiescent  in  respect  of  that,  is 
accounted  absolutely  to  be  so.  But  philosophers  who 
have  a  greater  extent  of  thouglit,  and  juster  notioXis  o£ 
the  system  of  things,  discover  even  the  earth  itself^o  be  , 
VOL.  I.  s  n        J 
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motod.'    la  ord^r  therefore  to  fix  their  noticqii/ thejf r 
86em  to  conceive  the  corporeal  world  as  finite^and  the  ut-- 
inost  unmoved  viralls  or  shell  th^eof  to  be  the  plaoer« 
whereby  they  estimate  true  motions.    If  we  sound  our 
own  conceptions^  I  believe  we  may  find  all  the  absolute 
motion  we  can  frame  an  idea  of^  to  be  at  bottoip  no  other 
than  relative  motion  thus  defined.    For  as  hath  beeu: 
alr^y  observed^  absolute  motion  exclusive  of  all  external  ? 
relation  is  incompreh^sible :  and  to  this  kind  of  re- 
lative motion  all  the  abovementioned  prc^ierties,  caus^a-^ 
a^d  e0ects^  ascribed  to  absolute  motion,  will^  ^f  I  qiistake, 
not>  be  found  to  agree.  As  to  what  is  said  of  the  centric, 
fugal  force,  that;  it  doth  not  at  all  belong  to  circular  rela- : 
tiv^  motion ;  1  do  not  see  how  this  /oUo^  from  .the  ex- 
periment which  is  brought  to  prove  it.    See  Phihsaphu^  ^ 
NaturaUs  Prinpipia  Maihematicc^    in  SchoL  Def.  viiL. . 
Epr  the  water  in  the  vessel^  at  that  time  wherein  it  is 
m^  tp  have  the  greatest  relative  circular  motion,  hath,. 
I  think,  no  motion  at  all :  as  is  plain  from  the  foregoing : 
s^ion.. 

CXV.  For  to  denominate  a  body  moved,  it  is  requi-  , 
site,  first,  that  it  change  its  distance  or  situation  with  re-  r 
gard  to  iSomje  other  body ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  force . 
or  action  dccasiomng  that  change  be  applied  to  it.    If  r 
either  of  the«e  be  wanting,  I  do  not  think  that  agreeable  , 
to  the  sense  of  mankind^  o^  the  propriety  of  language^ , 
a  body  can  be.  said  to  be  in  motion.    I  grant,  indoeid, 
tl^at  it  is  possible  for  us  to  think  a  body^  which  we  see  r 
change  itsdistance  from  some  other,  to  be  moved,  though , 
it  have  no  force  applied  to  it  (ip  which  sense  there  may 
be  apparent  motion) ;  but  then  it  is,  because  the  force 
causing  the  change  of  dijstanoe  is  imagined  by  us  to  be  - 
appliol  or  impressed  on  that  body  thought  to  move : 
which  indeed  shews  we  are  capable  of  mistaking  a  thing  » 
to  be  in  motion  which  is  not,  and  that  is  all.  :.: 

CXVL    From  what  hath  been  said,  it  follows  that  { 
the  philosophic  consideration  of  motion  doth  iiot  intpty  ^ 
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(he  being  of  an  absolute  space y  distinct  from  that  which 
is  perceived  by  sense,  and  related  to  bodies :  which  that 
it  cannot  exist  without  the  mind,  is  clear  upon  the  same 
principles,  that  demonstrate  the  like  of  all  other  objects 
of  sense.    And  perhaps,  if  we  inquire  narrowly,  we  shall 
find  we  cannot  even  frame  an  idea'^jtmre  space,  exclu*^ 
siveof  all  body.    This  I  must  confess  seems  impossible, 
as  being  a  most  abstract  idea.    When  I  exdte  a  motion 
in  some  part  of  my  body,  if  it  be  free  or  without  resist-    | 
ance,  I  say  there  is  space:  but  if  I  find  a  resistance,  then  I . 
say  there  is  body :  and  in  proportion  as  the  resistance  to 
motbn  is  lesser  or  greater,  I  say  th^  space  is  more  or  i 
less  pure.    So  that  when  I  speak  of  pure  or  empty  space^ 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  word ,  space  stands  for 
^  idea  distinct  from,  or  conceivable  without,  body  and  | 
motion.    Though  indeed  we  are  apt  to  think  every  noun  \ 
substantive  stands  for  a  distinct  idea,  that  may  be  sepa* 
rated  from  all  others :  which  hath  occasioned  infinite 
mistakes.    When  therefore  supposing  all  the  world  to 
be  annihilated  besides  my  own  body  I  say  there  still   ! 
remains  pure  space :  thereby  nothing  else  is  meant,  but   , 
only  that  I  conceive  it  possible,  for  the  limbs  of  my  body 
to  be  moved  on  all  sides  without  the  least  resistance : 
but  if  that  too  were  annihilated,  then  there  could  be  no 
motion,  and  consequently  no  space.  Some,  perhaps,  may 
think  the  sense  of  seeing  doth  furnish  them  with  the 
idea  of  pure  space ;  but  it  is  plain  from  what  we  have 
elsewhere  shewn^  that  the  ideas  of  space  and  distance 
are  not  obtained  by  that  sense.  See  the  Essay  concern^ 
inglFision. 

CXVn.  What  is  here  laid  down  seems  to  put  an 
end  to  all  those  disputes  and  difficulties,  which  have 
sprung  up  among  the  learned  concerning  the  nature  of 
pure  space.  But  the  chief  advantage  arising  from  it,  is, 
that  we  are  freed  from  that  dangerous  dilemma,  to  which 
several,  who  have  employed  their  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject, imagine  themselves  reduced;  to  wit,  of  thinking 
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either  that  real  space  is  God,  or  else  that  there  » 
something  beside  God  which  is  eternal,  uncreated,  infi- 
nite, indivisible,  immutable :  both  which  may  justly  be 
thought  pernicious  and  absurd  notions.  It  is  certain 
that  not  a  few  divines,  as  well  as  [philosophers  of  great 
note,  have,  from  the  difficulty  they  found  in  conceiving 
either  limits  or  annihilation  of  space,  concluded  it  must 
be  Divine.  And  some  of  late  have  set  themselves  parti-, 
cularly  to  shew^  that  the  incommunicable  attributes  of 
GpD  agree  to  it.  Which  doctrine,  how  unworthy  soever 
it  may  seem  of  the  Divine  nature,  yet  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  get  clear  of  it,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  re- 
ceived opinions. 

CXVIII.  Hitherto  of  natural  philosophy :  we  come 
now  to  matke  some  inquiry  concerning  that  other  great 
branch  of  speculative  knowledge ;  to  wit,  mathematics. 
These,  how  celebrated  soever  they  may  be  for  their  clear- 
ness and  certainty  of  demonstration,  which  is  hardly  any 
where  else  to  be  found,  cannot  nevertheless  be  supposed 
altogether  free  from  mistakes ;  if  in  their  principles  there 
lurks  some  secret  error,  which  is  common  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  those  sciences  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Ma- 
thematicians, though  they  deduce  their  theorems  from 
a  great  height  of  evidence,  yet  their  first  principles  are 
limited  by  the  consideration  of  quantity :  and  they  do  not 
ascend  into  any  inquiry  concerning  those  transcendental 
maxims,  ,which  influence  all  the  particular  sciences;  each 
part  whereof,  mathematics  not  excepted,  doth  conse- 
quently participate  of  the  errors  involved  in  them.  That 
the  principles  laid  down  by  mathematicians  are  true^  and 
their  way  of  deduction  from  those  principles  clear  and 
incontestable,  we  do  not  deny.  But  we  hold,  there  may 
be  certain  erroneous  maxims  of  greater  extent  than  the 
object  of  mathematics,  and  for  that  reason  not  expressly 
mentioned,  though  tacitly  supposed   throughout   the 
whole  progress  of  that  science ;  and  that  the  ill  eflfects  of 
those  secret  unexamined  errors  are  diffused  through  all 
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the  branches  thereof.  To  be  plain,  we  suspect  the  ma- 
thematicians are,  as  well  as  other  men,  concierried  in  the 
errors  arising  from  the  doctrine  of  abstract  general  ideas, 
and  the  existence  of  objects  withotit  the  mind, 

CXIX,  j^riihmeticheith  been  thought  to  have  for  its 
object  abwStract  ideas  of  number.  Of  which,  to  under- 
stand the  properties  and  mutual  habitudes  is  supposed 
no  mean  part  of  speculative  knowledge.  The  opinion  of 
the  pure  and  intellectual  nature  of  numbers  in  abstract, 
hath  made  them  ia  esteem  with  those  philosophers,  who 
seem  to  have  affected  an  uncommon  fineness  and  ele- 
Yation  of  thought.  It  hath  set  a  price  on  the  most 
trifling  numerical  speculations,which  in  practice  are  of  no 
use,  but  serve  only  for  amusement ;  and  hath  therefore 
so  fer  infected  the  minds  of  some,  that  they  have  dreamt 
o(m\ghty  fm/steries  involved  in  numbers,  and  attempted 
the  explication  of  natural  things  by  tljem.  But  if  we  in- 
quire into  our  own  thoughts,  and  consider  what  hath 
been  premised,  we  may  perhaps  entertain  a  low  opinion 
of  those  high  flights  and  abstractions,  and  look  on  all  in- 
qmries  about  numbers,  only  as  so  many  dibits  nugae, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  subservient  to  practice,  and  pro- 
mote the  benefit  of  life, 

CXX.  Unity  in  abstract  we  have  before  considered 
in  sect,  xiii,  from  which  and  what  hath  been  said  in  the 
introduction,  it  plainly  follows  there  is  not  any  such  idea* 
But  number  being  defined  a  collection  of  unites y  we  may 
conclude  that,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  unity  or  unit 
in  abstract,  there  are  no  ideas  of  number  in  abstract  de- 
noted by  the  numeral  names  and  figures.  The  theories 
thereof  in  arithmetic,  if  they  are  abstracted  from  the 
names  and  figures,  as  likewise  from  all  use  and  practice, 
as  well  as  from  the  particular  things  numbered,  can  be 
supposed  to  have  nothing  at  all.  for  their  object.  Hence 
we  may  see,  how  entirely  the  science  of  numbers  is  sub- 
ordinate to  practice,  and  how  jejune  and  trifling  it  be- 
comes, when  considered  as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation* 
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CIPCI.  However^  since  there  tnay  be  some,  whp» 
^^eluded  by  the  spedous  show  of  discovering  abstracted 
verities,. waste  their  time  in  arithmetical  theorems  and 
problems,  which  have  not  any  use :  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
if  we  more  ftdly  consider,  and  expose  the  vanity  of  that 
pretence;  and  this  will  plainly  appear,  by  taking  a  view 
of  arithmetic  in  its  infancy,  and  observing  what  it  was 
that  originally  put  men  on  the  study  of  ttuit  science,  and 
to  what  scope  they  directed  it.  It  is  natural  to  think 
that,  at  first,  men,  for  ease  of  memory  and  help  of  com- 
putation, made  use  of  counters,  or  in  writing  of  single 
strokes,  points  or  the  like,  each  whereof  was  made  to 
signify  a  unit ;  that  is,  some  one  thing  of  whatever 
Idnd  they  bad  occasion  to  reckon.  Afterwards  they 
found  out  the  more  compendious  ways,  of  making  one 
character  stand  in  place  of  several  strokes,  or  points. 
And  lastly^  the  notation  of  the  Arabians  or  Indians  came 
into  use;  wherein,  by  the  repetition  of  a  few  characters  or 
figures,  and  varying  the  signification  of  each  figure  ac- 
cording to  the  place  it  obtains,  all  numbers  may  be  most 
aptly  expressed :  which  seems  to  have  been.done  in  imi- 
tation of  language,  so  that  to  exact  analpgy  is  observed 
l>etwixt  the  notation  by  figures  and  names,  the  nine  sim^ 
pie  figures  answering  the  nine  first  numeral  names  and 
places  in  flie  former^  corresponding  to  denominations  in 
the  latter.  And  agreeably  to  those  conditions  of  the 
simple  and  local  value  of  figures,  were  contrived  methods 
6f  finding  from  the  given  figures  or  marks  of  the  parts^ 
what  figures  and  how  plac^,  are  proper  to  denote  the 
whole,  or  vice  versa.  And  having  found  the  sought 
figures,  the  samerul^  or  analogy  being  observed  through- 
out, it  is  easy  to  read  them  into  words ;  and  so  the  num- 
ber becomes  perfectly  known.  For  then  the  number  of 
any  particular  things  is  said  to  be  known,  when  we  know 
the  name  or  figures  (with  their  due  arrangement),  that, 
according  to  the  standing  analogy,  belong  to  them.  For 
these  signs  being  known,  we  can,  by  the  operations  of 
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tfitlniietie,  know  the  iigm  of  any  part  of  the  ptftkmhir 
mams  signified  by  fliem  ;  and  thus  computing  in  sighft 
tbecause  of  the  connexion  establiahed  betwixt  them  tod 
the  distinct  multitudes  of  things^  whereof  one  is  taken 
for  a  unit),  we  may  be  able  rightly  to  sum  up,  divide^ 
and  proportion  the  things  themselves  that  tee  intend  ti 
number. 

CXXII.  In  arithmetic,  therefore,  we  r^ard  not  th^ 
things  but  itie^signs,  which  nevertheless  are  not  r^rded 
for  their  own  sake,  but  because  th^  direct  us  how  to 
act  with  relation  to  things,  and  dispose  rightlyof  them^ 
Now  agreeably  to  what  we  have  before  observed  of  word* 
m  general,  (sect.xix.  /Ti/rocf.)  it  happens  here,  lycewise^ 
that  abstract  ideas  are  thou^t  to  be  signified  by  nume^ 
ral  names  or  diaractors,  while  they  do  not  suggest  ideas 
of  particular  things  to  our  mindd«  I  shall  not  at  pre^ 
seiit  enter  into  a  more  particidar  dissertation  on  ^s  sub- 
ject ;  but  only  observe,  that  it  is  evident  from  tiHhat  faa^ 
been  said,  those  things  which  pi^  for  abstract  truths 
and  theorems  conoeming  numb^,  are,  in  reality,  tkm^ 
versant  about  no  object  distinct  from  particular  nume^ 
raUe  things,  except  only  names  and  ohu^acters;  whkh 
or^nalty  came  to  be  considered,  on  no  other  account 
bat  dieir  being  signs,  or  capaUe  to  represent  aptly,  what-> 
ever  particularfhings  men  had  need  to  compute.  Whemctt 
it  follows,  diat  to  study  them  for  their  own  sake  would 
be  just  as  wise,  and  to  as  good  purpose,  as  if  a  man^ 
n^lecting  the  true  use  or  original  intention  and  suib^ 
servienoy  of  language,  should  spend  his  time  in  imperti^ 
nent  critidsms  upon  words,  m*  reasomngs  and  contnv 
ivrsies  purely  verbal. 

CXXIII.  From  nunibers  we  proceed  to  spesk  of 
eMomon,  which  considered  as  relative,  is  the  olijdct  oif 
geometry.  The  ir^nite  divisibility  c£  Jnite  esctension, 
though  it  is  not  expressly  laid  down,  either  as  an  axiom 
orflieorem  in  the  dements  of  that  science,  ]^t)8  thrcni^h*' 
•out  the  same^  every  where  supposed,  and  thought  te^ 
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have  4a  in^parable  and  essential  a  Connexion  with  the 
principles  and  demonstrations  in  •  geonletry,  that  ma* 
thematicians  never  adnlit  it'  into  doubts  or  make  the 
least  q()estion  of  it.  And  as  this  notion  is  the  source 
from  whence  do  spring  all  t[iose  amusing  geometrical 
paradoxes^  which  have  such  a  direct  repugnancy  to  the 
plain  common  sense  of  mankind^  and  are  admitted  witfi 
8o  much  reluctance  into  a  mind  not  yet  debauched  by 
learning ;  so  i|»  it  the  principal  occasion  of  all  that  nice 
and  extreme  subtilty,  which  renders  the  study  of  wia* 
thetnatics  so  difficult  and  tedious.  Hence  if  we  can 
make  it  appear^  that  no  finite  exten»on  contains  innu-» 
merable  partSj  or  is  infinitely  divisible^  it  follows^  that 
we  shall  at  once  clear  the  science  of  geometry  from  a 
great  number  of  difficulties  and  contradictions^  whidi 
have  ever  been  esteemed  a  reproach  to  human  reason, 
and  withal  make  the  attainment  thereof  a  business  of 
much  less  time  and  pains,  than  it  hitherto  hath  been. 

CXXIV.  Eyery  particular  finite  extensipn,  which 
may,  possibly  be  the  object  of  our  thought,  is  an  idea 
existing  only  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  eadi  part 
thereof  must  be  perceived.  If  therefore  I  cannot  per- 
ceive innumerable  parts  in  any  finite  extension  that  I 
consider,  it  is  certain  they  are  not  contained  in  it: 
but  it  is  evident,  that  I  cannot  distinguish  innumerable 
parts  in  any  particular  line,  surface,  or  solid,  whidi  I 
^ither  perceive  by  sense,  or  figure  to  myself  in  my 
mind ;  wherefore  I  conclude  they  are  not  contained  in 
it^  Nothing  can  be  plainer  to  me,  than  that  the  exten- 
sions I  have  in  view  are  no  other  than  my  own  ideas, 
and  it  is  no  less  plain,  that  I  cannot  resolve  any  one  of 
iny  ideas  into  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideas,  that  is^ 
that  they  are,  not  infinitely  divisil^le.  If  hy  Jlniie  extert^ 
skn  be  meant  something  distinct  fi'om  a  finite  idea,  I 
declare  I  do  not  know  wh^t  that  is,  and  so  cannot  afiSirm 
or  deny  any  thing  of  it.  But  if  the  terms  extension^ 
^artSy  and  the  like,  arc  taken  in  any.«ensc  conceivable. 
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tiiat  18^  for  ideas ;  their  to  say  d  finite  ({dtetit/  or  ex- 
tension consiists  of  parts  infinite  in  number^  is  so  ma* 
xa£est  a  contradiction^  that  every  one  at  first  sight  ac- 
iinowledges  it  to  be  so.  And  it  is  impossibles  it  should 
CTer  gain  the  assent  of  any  reasonable  creature^  who  is 
not  InxHight  to  it  by  gentle  atid  slow  degrees,  as  a  oon- 
verted  gentile  to  the  belief  of  ^aTz^^/an^tarton.  An- 
dent  and  rooted  prejudices  do  often  pass  into  principles: 
and  diose  propositions  which  once  obtain  the  force  and 
creditof  ajt?rmcij?/e,  are  not  only  themselves,  but  like- 
wise whatever  is  deducible  fit>m  them,  thought  privi- 
leged from  all  examination*  And  there  is  no  absurdity 
so  ^oss,  which,  by  this  means,  the  mind  of  man  msy 
not  be  prepared  to  swallow. 

CXXV.  He  whose  understanding  is  prepossessed  with 
the  doctrine  of  abstract  general  ideas,  may  be  persuaded, 
that  (whatever  be  thought  of  the  ideas  of  sense)  exten- 
sion in  abstract  is  infinitely  divisible.  And  one  who 
thinks  die  objects  of  sense  exist  without  the  mind,  will 
perhaps  in  virtue  thereof  be  brought  to  admit,  that  a 
line  but  an  inch  long  may  contain  innumerable  parts 
really  existing,  thoiigh  too  small  to  be  discerned.  These 
errors  are  grafted  as  well  in  the  minds  oi  geometricians 
as  of  other  men,  and  have  a  like  influence  on  their 
reasonings;  and  it  were  no  difiicult  thing,  to  shew  how 
the  arguments  fix)m  geom^ry,  made  use  of  to  support 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  are  bottomed  on 
them.  At  present  we  shall  only  observe  in  general, 
ii^ience  it  is  that  the  mathematicians  are  all  so  fond  and 
tenacious  of  this  doctriiie. 

GXXVT;  It  hath  been  observed  in  another  place, 
that  the  theorems  and  demonstrations  in  geometry  are 
conversant  about  universal  ideas;  (sect.xv.Jn/roti.)  where 
it  is  explained  in  what  sense  this  ought  to  be  under^ 
stood ;  to  wit,  that  the  particular  lines  and  figures  in-^ 
duded  in  the  diagram,  i^e  supposed  to  stand  for  innu-^ 
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geometer  considerB  them  abstracting  from  their  tnag^ 
nitude :  whieh  doth  not  imply  that  he  formfi  an  abttract 
id<9a,  but  only  that  he  caree  not  what  the  partieolar 
magtiitude  is,  whether  great  or  simall,  but  lodis  on  that 
m  a  thing  indtfierent  to  the  demonstration  :  hence  ft 
follows,  that  a  line  in  the  scheme,  but  an  inch  long; 
must  be  spoken  of,  as  thoi^h  it  contained  tai  thousand 
parts,  since  it  is  regarded  not  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  uqi-^ 
versal;  and  it  is  universal  only  in  its  signification^ 
whereby  it  represents  innumerable  lines  greater  than 
itself,  in  which  may  be  distinguished  taithousand  parts 
or  more,  though  there  may  not  be  above  an  inch  in  i& 
After  this  manner,  the  properties  c^  the  lines  signified 
are  (by  a  very  usual  figure)  traneferr^  to  the  sign>  and 
liience,  through  mistake,  thought  to  appertain  to  it  coii;> 
sidered  in  its  own  nature. 

C!XXVII.  Because  there  is  no  number  jof  parts  so 
great,  but  it  is  possible  thece  oay  be  a  line  containing 
more,  the  inctv-line  is  said  ,io  contain  parts  rooie  tfasa 
any  aasignaUe  number;  whiob  is  ^true,  not  of  the  indi 
taken  absclutdy,  but  only  forthefthings  aigiaified  by  it; 
But  men  not  retaining  tinat  distinction  in  jUieir  Aoughts^ 
slide  into  a  belief  that  dae  ^maU  .particular  Kne  described 
on  paper  cpntainsin  itsdf  parts  innumerable.  There  is 
no  wdk  thing  as  the  ten-4liauaandtfa  part  of  ^n  inch  $ 
but  there  is  of  tL.miie  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  which 
diay  be  signified  by  that  inch.  Whmi  therefore  I  de^ 
lineate  a  triangle  on  paper,  and  take  one  side  notabove 
an  inch,  for  example,  in  length,  to  be  tiie  radius  :  Hbb  i 
consider  as  divided  into  ten  thousand,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  parts,  or  more.  For  though  the  ten-4iiOi»- 
aandth  part  of  that  line  considered  in  itsdtf'  is  Bolbing 
at  all,  and  consequently  may  be  neglected  wiAoirt  an^ 
error  or  inconveniency ;  yet  these  described  lines  beings 
only  marks  standing  f(xr  greater  quantities,  wheiMf  it 
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xeolJ  be  the  tw-^thousaodth  part  is  very  ppnsideralile^  U 
kSXomSf  that  to  prevent  notable  errors  in  practice^  thp 
radius  must  be  taken  of  ten  thousand  parts^  or  more.   , 

CXXVIIL  From  what  hath  been  said^  the  reason  i^ 
j^in^  why,  to  the  end  any  theorem  may  become  uni* 
versal  in  its  use^  it  is  necessary  we  speak  of  the  lines 
described  on  paper,  as  though^  they  contained  part? 
which  really  they  do  not  In  doing  of  which,  if  we 
examine  the  matter  thoroughly,  we  ^shall  perhaps  disr 
cover  that  we.  cannot  conceive  an  inch  itself  as  consisfc- 
ii:^  of,  or  being  divisible  into,  a  thousand  parts^  but  pqly 
some  other  line  which  is  far  greater  th^n  an  inqh,  and 
refH'esented  by  it.  And  that  when  we  say  a  line  is  infi^ 
nitebf  dSvisibley  we  must  mean  a  line  which  is  i^jfirdt^ly 
great.  What  we  have  here  observed  seem^  to  be-th^ 
chief  cause,  why  to  suppose  the  infinite  diyisibility  of 
finite  extension  hath  been  thought  pec^ssary  in  geo* 
metry. 

CXXIX.  The  several  absurdities  an^opntradictionf 
which  flowed  from  this  false  principle  might,  one  would 
think,  have  been  esteemed  so  many  demonstrations 
against  it.  But,  by  I  know  not  what  io^tc,  it  is  held, 
that  proofs  a  posteriori  are  not  to  be  adn^itted  against 
propositions  relating  to  infinity^  As  though  it  were 
not  impossible  even  for  ^n  infinite  mind  to  reoondle 
contradictions:  or  as  if  any  thing  absurd  and  repiig* 
nant  could  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  truth,  or 
flow  from  it»  But  whoever  considers  the  weakness  of 
thi?  |>retence,  will  think  it  w^  contrived  on  purpose  to 
humour  the  laziness  of  the  mind^  which  had  rather 
acquiesce  in  an  indolent  scepticism,  than  be  at  the  pains 
to  go  through  with  a  severe  examination  of  those  prin- 
ciples it  hath  ever  embraced  for  true. 

CXXX.  Of  late  the  speculations  about  infini^ 
ha^ve  run  so  high,  and  grown  to  such  strange  notions, 
as  have  occasioned  no  small  scruples  and  dilutes  among 
-the  geometers  of  the  present  age.    ^ome  there  are  of 
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great  note,  who,  not  content  with  holding  that  finite 
-lines  maj^  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts, 
do  yet  farther  maintain,  that  each  of  those  infinitesimals 
is  itself  subdivisible  into  an  infinity  of  other  parts,  or 
infinitesimals  of  a  second  order,  and  so  on  ad  irtfinitum. 
These,  I  say,  assert  there  are  infinitesimals  of  infinitesi- 
mals of  infinitesimals,  without  ever  coming  to  an  end. 
So  that,  according  to  them,  an  inch  doth  not  barely 
conttun  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  but  an  infinity  of 
an  infinity  of  an  infinity,  ad  irtfinitum,  of  parts.  Others 
there  be  who  hold  all  orders  of  infinitesimals  below  the 
first  to  be  nothing  at  all,  thinking  it  with  good  reason 
absurd,  to  imagine  there  is  any  positive  quantity  or  part 
of  extension,  which,  though  multiplied  infinitely,  can 
ever  equal  the  smallest  given  extension.  And  yet  on 
•the  other  hand  it  seems  no  less  absurd,  to  think  the 
square,  cube,  or  other  power,  of  a  positive  real  root; 
should  itself  be  nothing  at  all ;  which  they  who  hold 
infinitesimals  of  the  first  order,  denying  all  of  the  sub- 
sequent orders,  are  obliged  to  maintain. 

CXXXI.  Have  we  not  therefore  reason  to  conclude, 
that  they  are  both  in  the  wrong,  and  that  there  is  in 
effect  no  such  thing  as  parts  infinitely  small,  or  an  infi-^ 
nite  number  of  parts  contained  in  any  finite  quantity  ? 
But  you  will  say,  that  if  this  doctrine  obtains,  it  will 
follow  the  very  foundations  of  geometry  are  destroyed: 
and  those  great  men  who  have  raised  that  science  to  so 
astonishing  a  height,  have  been  all  the  while  building 
a  castle  in  the  air.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  what- 
ever is  useful  in  geometry,  and  promotes  the  benefit  of 
human  life,  doth  still  remain  firm  and  unshaken  on  our 
principles.  That  science,  considered  as  practical,  will 
rather  receive  advantage  than  any  prejudice  from  what 
hath  been  said.  But  to  set  this  in  a  due  light,  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  inquiry.  For  the  rest,  though 
it  should  follow  that  some  of  the  more  intricate  and 
subtile  ^arts  of  specuhiive  mathematics  may  be  pared  ofF 
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without  any  prejudice  to  truth ;  yet  I  <lo  not  see  ^hat 
damage  will  be  thenoe  derived  to  mankind.  On  the 
contrary^  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  men  of  great 
abilities  and  obstinate  application,  would  draw  off  their 
'thoughts  from  those  amusements,  and  employ  them  in 
the  study  of  such  things  as  lie  nearer  the  concerns  of 
life,  or  have  a  more  direct  influence  on  the  manners. 

CXXXII.  If  it  be  said  that  several  theorems  un* 
doubtedly  true,  are  discovered  by  methods  in  ^hich 
infinitesimals  are  made  use  of,  which  could  never  have 
been,  if  their  existence  included  a  contradiction  in  it^ 
I  answer,  that  upon  a  thorough  examination  it  will  not 
be  found,  that  in  any  instance  it  is  necessary  to  make 
use  of  or  conceive  infinitesimal  parts  of  finite  lines,  or 
even  quantities  less  than  the  minimum  sensible :  nay,  it 
will  be  evident  this  is  never  done,  it  being  impossible.      — 

CXXXIII.  By  what  we  have  premised,  it  is  plain 
that  very  numerous  and  important  errors  have  taken 
their  rise  from  those  false  principles,  which  were  im- 
pugned in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatise.  And  the 
opposites  of  those  erroneous  tenets  at  the  same  time 
s^pear  to  be  most  fruitful  principles,  from  whence  do 
flow  innumerable  consequences  highly  advantageous  to 
true  philosophy  as  well  as  to  religion.  Particularly 
matter,  or  the  absolute  existence  of  corporeal  objectSy  hath 
been  shewn  to  be  that  wherein  the  most  avowed  and 
pernicious  enemies  of  all  knowledge,  whether  human 
or  divhie,  have  ever  placed  their  chief  strength  and  con- 
fidence. And  surely,  if  by  distinguishing  the  real  ex- 
istence of  unthinkifig  things  from  their  being  perceived, 
and  allowing  them  a  subsistence  of  their  own  out  of  the 
minds  of  spirits,  no  one  thing  is  explained  in  nature ; 
but  on  the  contrary  a  great  many  inexplicable  difficttlties 
arise :  if  the  supposition  of  matter  is  barely  precarious, 
as  not  being  grounded  on  so  much  as  one  single  reason : 
if  its  consequences  cannot  endure  the  light  of  examin- 
ation and  free  inquiry,  but  screen  ihemselvies  under 
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flie  d^rk  and  general  pretence  of  infinities  being  incom^ 
prthensible :  if  withal  the  removal  of  this  matter  bie  not 
8tt^id^  with  the  least  evil  consequence^  if  it  be  not 
^en  missdl  in  the  world,  but  every  thing  as  well,  nay 
Tliuch  easier  conceived  without  it :  if,  lastly,  both  scep- 
tics and  atheists  are  for  ever  silenced  upon  supposing 
only  sjririts  and  idras,  and  this  scheme  of  things  is  per- 
fcbtly  agreeable  both  to  reuson  and  religion :  methinks 
we  m^iy  expect  it  should  be  admitted  and  firmly  etn- 
teroied,  though  it  were  proposed  only  as  an  hypothesis, 
and  the  existence  of  matter  had  been  allowed  possible, 
\rtiich  yet  I  think  we  have  evidently  demonstrated  that 
it  is  not. 

CXXXIV.  IVue  it  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  die' 
fwegoin^  principles,  several  disputes  and  speculations,  * 
which  are  esteemed  no  mean  parts  of  learning,  are  re- 
jected as  useless.  Biit  how  great  a  prejudice  soever 
i^inrt  our  notions,  this  may  give  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready been  deeply  engaged,  and  made  large  advances  in 
studies  of  that  nature :  yet,  by  others,  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  thought  any  just  ground  of  dislike  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  tenets  herein  laid  down,  that  they  abridge  the 
hbouf  of  study,  and  make  human  sciences  more  clear, 
compendious,  and  attainable,  than  they  were  before/ 

CXXXV.  Having  dispatched  what  we  intended  to 
say  concerning  the  knowledge  of  ideas,  the  method  we 
pt^oposed,  leads  us  in  the  next  place  to  treait  of  spirits  : 
with  regard  to  which,  perhaps  human  knowledge  is  not 
so  ^ficient  as  is  vulgarly  imagined.  The  great  reason 
that  is  assigned  for  our  being  thought  ignorant  of  the ' 
nature  of  spirits,  is  our  not  having  an  idea  of  it.  But 
surely  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  defect  in  a  hu- 
man understanding,  tl^at  it  does  not  perceive  the  idea  of 
spirit,  if  it  is  manifestly  impossible  there  should  be  any 
such  idea.  And  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been  demon- 
strated in  sect,  xxvii.  to  which  I  shall  here  add,  that  a 
sfMrit  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  only  substance  or  sup-  ^ 
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poitf  xi^heftin  .die  nothiiikiBg  bdfigs  or  ideas  can  exkti 
but  that  this  subsiamx  whkdi  sapports  or  perceives  ideat 
should  itself  bean  idea,  or  like  an  idta,  isevidentlyabsurd; 

CXXXVI;  It  win  perhaps  be  said^  ths^  we  want  » 
sense  (as  some  have  imagined)  proper  to  kpow  sub^ 
stances  withal,  whidi  if  we  had,  we  might  know  our  own 
soul,  as  we  do  a  triangle.  To  this  I  answer,  that  in 
case  we  bad  a  new  sense  bestowed  upon  us,  we  could 
only  receive  thereby  some  new  sensations  or  ideas  of 
seme.  But  I  believe  nobody  will  say,  that  what  he 
means,  by  the  terms  soul  and  substance^  is  only  som6 
particular  sort  of  idea  or  -sensation.  We  may  therefore 
iofer,  that,  all  things  duly  considered,  it  is  hot  more  rea- 
sonable to  think  our  faculty  defecthre,  in  thst  th^  do 
not  fltfnish  us  with  an  idea  of  spirit  or  active  thinking 
substance,  than  it  would  be  if  we  should  blame  them 
for  not  being  able  to  comprehend  a  rcfund  square. 

CXXXVII.  From  the  opinion  that  spirits  are  to  be 
known  after  the  manner  of  an  idea,  or  sensation,  have 
r»en  many  absurd  and  heterodox  tenets,  and  much 
scepticism  about  the  nature  of  the  souL  It  is  even  pro* 
bahki  that  this  opinion  may  have  produced  a  doubt  in 
some  whether  they  had  any  soul  at  all  distinct  from 
tldyr  body,  since  upon  inquiry  th^  could  not  £nd  they 
had  an  idea  of  it;  That  an  idea  which  is  inactive,  and 
theexistenoe  whereof  consists  in  beii^  perceived,  should 
be  tfa|S  imi^  or  likeness  of  an  agent  subdsting  by  itself, 
seems  to  need  no  other  refutation,  than,  banely. attend- 
ii^  to  what  is  meant  by  those  words.  But  perhaps  you 
will  say,  that  though  an  idea  cannot  resemble  a^rit  ^ 
in  its  thinking,  acting,  or  subsisting  by  itself,  yet  it  may 
in  some  other  respects :  and  It  is  not  necessary  that  an 
idea  or  image  be  in  all  respects  like  the  original. 

GXXXVIII.  I  answer,  if  it  does  not  in  those  men- 
tioned, it  is  impossible  it  should  represent  it  in  any  otlier 
thing.  Do  l»it. leave  out  the  power  of  willing,  think- 
ii)gy  and  perceiving  ideas,  and  there  remains  nothing 
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else  wherebi  the  idea  can  be  like  a  spirit*  For  by  the 
word  spirit  we  mean  only  that  whidi  thinks,  wills,  and 
perceives  ;  this,  and  this  alone,. constitntes  the  signifi- 
cation of  that  term.  If  therefore  it  is. impossible  that 
any  degree  of  those  powers  should  be  reju-esented  in  an 
idea,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a  spirit. 

CXXXIX.  But  it  will  be  objected^  that  if  there  is 
no  idea  signified  by  the  terms  soul,  spirit^  and  substance, 
they  are  wholly  insignificant,  or  have  no  meaning  in 
them.    I  answer,  those  words  do  mean  or  signify  a'  real 
thing,  which  is  neither  an  idea  or  like  an  idea,  but  that, 
which  perceives  ideas,  and  wills  and  reasons  aboot  thoiu 
What  I  am  myself,  that  which  I  denote  by  the  term  I,. 
is  the  same  with  what  is.  meant  by  soul  or  spiritual  sub^ 
stance.    If  it  be  said  Uiat  this  is  only  quarrelling  at  a 
word,  and  that  since  the  immediate  significations  of 
other  tiames  are  by  common  consent  called  ideasy  no. 
reason  can  be  assigned,  why  that  which  is  signified  by 
the  name  spirit  or  soul  may  not  partake  m  the  3ame. 
appellation :  I  answer,  idl  the  unthinking  objects  of  the  • 
mind  agree  in  that  they  are  entirely  passive,  and  their 
existence  consists  only  in  being  perceived :  whereas  a 
soul  or  spirit  is  an  active  being,  whose  existence  con** 
sists  not  in.  being  perceived,  but  in  perceiving  ideas  and 
thinking.    It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
equivocation  -and  confounding  natures  perfectly  disa- 
greeii^  and  unlike,  that  we  distinguish  between  spirit 
and  idea.    See  sect.  xxvii« 

CXL.  In  a  large  sense,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
an  idea,  or  r^her  a  notion,  of  spirit ;  that  is,  we  junder- 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  word,  otherwise  we  could  not 
afiirm  or  deny  any  thing  of  it.  Moreover,  as  we  ooor 
ceive  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  minds  of  other  spirits  by 
means  of  our  own,  which  we  suppose  to  be  resem- 
blances of  them :  so  we  know  other  spirits  by  means  • 
of  our  own  soul,  which  in  that  sense  is  the  image  ^or 
id^  of  them,  it  having  a  like  respect  to  other  spirijt§» . 
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that  blueness  or  h^at  by  me  perceived  hath  to  those  ideas 
perceived  by  another, 

CXLL  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  they  who  as- 
sert the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation  even  by  the 
infinite  power  of  the  Creator  who  first  gave  it  being : 
but  only  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  or  dissolved 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  or  motion.  They,  in- 
deed, who  hold  the  soul  of  a  man  to  be  only  a  thin  vital 
flame,  or  system  of  animal  spirits,  make  it  perishing  and 
corruptible  as  the  body,  since  there  is  nothing  more 
easily  dissipated  than  such  abeing,  which  it  is  naturally  im- 
possible should  survive  the  ruin  of  the  tabernacle,  where- 
in it  is  enclosed.  And  this  notion  hath  been  greedily 
embraced  and  cherished  by  the  worst  part  of,  mankind, 
as  the  most  effectual  antidote  against  all  impressions  of 
virtue  and  religion.  But  it.  hath  been  made  evident, 
that  bodies  of  what  frame  or  texture  soever,  are  barely 
passive  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  is  more  distant  and  he^ 
terogeneous  from  them,  than  light  is  from  darkness. 
We  have  shewn  that  the  soul  is  indivisible,  incorpo- 
real, unextended,  and  it  is  consequently  incorruptible. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  motions,  changes, 
decays,  and  dissolutions  which  we  hourly  see  befal  na- 
tural bodies  (and  which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  course 
^nature)  cannot  possibly  affect  an  active,  simple,  im- 
compounded  substance :  such  a  being  therefore  is  in- 
dfssolufble  by  the  force  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  soul 
(fman.  is  naturally  immortal. 

CXLII.  After  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  I  suppose 
plain,  that  our  souls  are  not  to  be  known  in  the  same 
manner  as  senseless,  inactive  objects,  or  by  way  of  idea. 
Spirits  zx\Aideas  are  things  so  wholly  different,  that  when 
we  say  they  exist,  they  are  knoum,  or  the  like,  these  words 
must  not  be  thought  to  signify  arty  thing  common  to 
both  natures.  There  is  nothing  alike  or  common  in 
ihetn :'  and  to  expect  that  by  any  multiplication  or  en- 
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|ai^[emeQt  of  our  faculties,  we  may  b^  enabled  tp  I^opw 
a  spirit  as  we  do  a  triangle^  seeiiia  as  ^3urd  as  if  we 
should  hope  to  see  a  sound.  This  is  inculcated  because 
I  iip^gipe  it  may  be  of  n>oment  towards  clearing  seve- 
.  rM  important  questions,  and  preventing  some  very  dau^ 
gerous  errors  conceding  the  nature  of  the  soul.  We 
piay  not  I  think  strictly  be  said  to  have  an  idea  of  an 
active  beings  or  of  an  actbn,  although  we  may  be  said 
^  have  9  notion  of  them.  I  have  spm^  knqwledge  or 
ijiotipn  of  my  mind,  and  its  acts  about  ideas,  inasmuch 
as  I  know  or  understand  what  is  meant  by  those  worda^ 
WhsjX  I  Ifjiow,  that  I  have  some  notion  of.  I  will  not, 
spy  that  the  terms  idea  and  ^Uan  may  not  be  used  con-. 
V^ibly,  if  the  world  will  have  it  so.  But  yet  it  oon- 
dupeth  to  clearness  and  propriety,  that  we  d^tinguist^ 
things  very  different  by  difier^  names.  It  ii»  also'ta 
be  remarkedi  that  all  relations  including  an  act  of 
the  mind,  we  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  have  an  idea^ 
but  rather  a  notion  of  the  relations  or  habitudes  between 
t^ga.  B^  if  in  the  moderp  way  thp  word  idea  is  ex- 
tep4^  to  spirits,  and  relations  and  ac^s  \  this  is  after  ^ 
an  af&ir  of  verbal  concern. 

'  C^UI*  It  will  not  be  aijuiss  to  add,  that  the  doctriqe 
of  abstract  ideas  hath  had  no  small  share  in  rendering 
thpsesciences  intricateaiKlohs<;ure2  which  are  particularly 
can,ve]fsaut  about  spiritual  things.  Men  havp  im^aed, 
(hi^y  cquld  fraipfie  abstract  notions  of  the,  powers  and^ 
2|ct^  of  the  mind,  and  consider  them  prescinded,  as  welL 
from  the  mind  or  spirit  itself^  as  from  their  r^peotivOi 
objects  and  e^cts.  He^ce  a.  great  numl^  of  dark  and 
ambiguous  terms  presumed  to  stand  for  abstract  no- 
tion^ l^aye  been  introducfd  into  metaphysics  aii4  mora^ 
l^y^  ^1)4  from,  these  have,  gifpwn  infyii^e  disti:^ipps9^ 
di^Vites^fnpqgst  the  l^med. 

QX^JY.  But  nothing  seems  more  to  h^ve  contri- 
buted to;war(ls  engaging  m^n  in  controfversies|  and  nfus- 
takpSa  with  regard  to,  the  nature  and  operatkms  o(  ^q 
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miiid^  than  the  btingiised  to  speak  of  those  thinga  m 
terms  borroiviad  from.sensible  idea9%  For  example,  the 
will  is  termed  the  tnoiion  of  the  soul :  this  infuses  a  be^ 
lief,  that  the  fflind  of  man  is  as  a  ball  in  motion,  im-» 
pdled  and  determined  by  the  objects  of  sense^  as^  nece&* 
sarily  as  that  is  by  the  stroke  of  a  racketr  Hence  ariM 
endless  scruples  and  errors  of  dangerous  consequence  in 
BKM^ity*  AH  whk^h  I  donbt  not  msny  be  deanedt  and 
truth  appear  plain,  uniform,  and  consistent^  conki  bat 
philosof^era  be  prevailed  on  to  retire  into  themsdvtfts^ 
and  attentively  consider  their  own  nvraumg. 

CXLV.  From  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  pkin  that  we, 
cannot  know  the  existence  of  other  spirits,  olherwisek 
than  by  their  operations,  or  the  idea^  by  them  exdUfd 
in  us.  I  perceive  several  motions,  changes,  and  com* 
Innatioi^of  idas,  that  inform  me  them  are  certain  par^ 
tieukr  agents  like  myself,  which  accompany  them^  and 
ooncor  in  their  production.  Hence  the  knowkdge  I 
have  of  other  spirits  is  not  immediate,  ail  is  the  know^ 
ledge  of  my  idws ;  but  dq)ending  on  the  Intei'ventiotl .  < '  v 
of  ideas,  by  me  referred  to  agents  oif  spirits  distmctfrom  (  / 
n^self,  as  e£fects  or  concomitant  signs;     ^  -* 

CXLVL  But  though  there  become  things  which 
eiDiivince  us,  human  agents  are  concieraed  in  producing 
tiiero  ;  yet  it -is  evidient  to  every  one,  that  those  things 
which  are  caDed  the  works  of  natnre,  that  is,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  ideas  or  sensatioi^s  perceived  by  us, 
$i9t  not  produced  by,  or  dependent  on  the  wills  of  men. 
Iliere  ia  therefore  some  other  Spirit  that  causes  themy 

'^  since  it  is  repegnant  that  they  should  subsist  by  them* 
Khres.  See  sect.  xxix.  But  if  we  attentively  consider  the 
OBoatant  regularity,  order,  and  concatenation  of  natural 
liM^g%  the  surprisingmagnificence,  beauty,  and  perftetion 
efthe  larger,  ^nd  the  exquisite  contrivance  of  the  Waller 
parta  of  the  creation,  together  with  the  CTact  harmony  - 
and'  ccnrespondenoe  of  the  whole,  but  above  all,  the 
Bererenough  admired  laws  of  pam  and  pleasure,  and  the 
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instincts  or  natur^  ihclinations^  appetites,  and  passions 
of  animals ;  I  say  if  we  consider  all  these  things,  and  at 
the  same  time  attend  to  tlie  mean'mg  and  import  of 
the  attributes,  one,  eternal,  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  per- 
fisct,  we  shall  cliearly  perceive  that  thqr  belong  to  the 
aforesaid  Spirit,  who  works  all  in  all^  and  by  whom  all 
things  consist. 

CXLVII.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  God  is  known  as 
certainly  and  immediatdy  as  any  other  mind  or  spirit 
whatsoever,  distinct  from  ourselves.  We  may  even  as- 
sert, that  the  existence  of  God  is  far  more  evidently  per- 
ceived than  the  existence  of  men  ;  because  the  effects  of 
nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous  and  con»derable, 
than  those  ascribed  to  human  agents.  There  is  not  any 
one  mark  that  denotes  a  man,  or  effect  produced  by  him, 
which  doth  not  more  strongly  evince  the  being  of  that 
Spirit  who  is  the  author  of  nature.  For  it  is  evident 
that  in  afi^ing  other  persons,  the  will  of  man  hath  no 
othar  object,  than  barely  the  motion  of  the  limbs  of  his 
body ;  but  that  such  a  motion  should  be  attended  by,  or 
excite  any  idea  in  the  mind  of  another,  depends  wholly 
on  the  will  of  the  Creator.  He  alone  it  is  who  ^^  u^iold- 
itig  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,**  maintains  that 
intercourse  bdween  spirits,  whereby  they  are  able  to  per- 
ceive the  existence  of  each  other.  And  yet  this  pure  and 
clear  light  which  enlightens  every  one,  is  itself  invisible. 

CXLVIII.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  pretence  of  the 
unthinking  herd,  that  they  cannot  see  God.  Could  we 
but  see  him,  say  they,  as  we  see  a  man,  we  should  be- 
lieve that  he  is,  and  believing  obey  his  commands.  But 
alas,  we  need  only  open  our  eyes  to  see  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  all  things  with  a  more  full  and  clear  view,  than 
we  do  any  one  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Not  that  I  imagine 
we  see  Gkxl  (as  some  will  have  it)  by  a  direct  and  imme* 
diate  viewi  or  see  corporal  things^  not  by  themselves,  but 
Iby  seeing  that  which  represents  them  in  the  essence  d 
)God^  which  doctrine  is  I  must  confess  to  me  incompre- 
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bensible.'    But  I  shall  explain  my  meaning.     A  human 
spirit  or  person  is  not  perceived  by  sense,  as  not  being 
an  idea ;  when  therefore  we  see  the  colour^  size^  figmre^ 
and  motions  of  a  man^  we  perceive  only  certain  sensa- ' 
ttons  or  ideas  excited  in  our  own  minds :  and  these  being 
exhibited  to  our  view  in  sundry  distinct  collections^  serve 
to  mark  out  unto  us  the  existence  of  finite  and  created 
spirits  like  ourselves.    Hence  it  is  plain^  we  do  not  see 
a  man,  if  by  man  is  meant  that  whidi  lives,  moves,  per^ 
ceivee  and  thinks  as  we  do :  but  only  such  a  certain  col- 
lection of  ideas,  as  directs  us  to  think  there  is  a  distinct 
principle  of  thought  and  motion  like  to  ourselves,  ac- 
companying and  represented  by  it.     And  after  the  same 
manner  we  see  God  ;  all  the  difference  is,  th^^t  whereas 
some  one  finite  and  narrow  assemblageof  ideas  denotes  a 
particular  human  mind,  whithersoever  we  direct  our 
view,  we  do  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  perceive  manifest 
tokens  of  the  Divinity :  every  thing  we  see,  hear,  feel,  or 
anywise  perceive  by  sense,  being  a  sign  or  effect  of  the 
power  of  God  ;  as  is  our  perception  of  those  very  nK)- 
tions,  which  are  produced  by  men. 

CXLIX.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  to  any  one  that  is  capable  of  the  least  re- 
flection, than  the  existence  of  God,  or  a  spirit  who  is  in- 
timatdy  present  to  our  minds,  producing  in  them  all 
that  variety  of  ideas  or  sensiitions,  which  continually  af- 
fect us,  on  whom  we  have  an  absolute  and  entire  depend- 
ance,  in  short,  "  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being/'  That  the  discovery  of  this  great  truth  which 
lies  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  should  be  attained 
to  by  the  reason  of  so  very  few,  is  a  sad  instance  of  the 
stupidity  and  inattention  of  men,  who,  though  they  are 
surrounded  with  such  clear  manifestations  of  the  Deity,  | 
are  yet  so  little  affected  by  them,  that  they  seem  as  it ' 
were  blinded  with  excess  of  light* 

CL*  But  you  will  say,  hath  nature  no  share  in  the 
priDduction  of  natural  things,  and  mCist  they  be  all  ascribed 
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to  the  immediate  and  scde  operation  of  God ;  I  Bntwer^ 
if  by  naiure  ss  meant  only  the  visible  series  of  efSscts^  or 
sensations  imfvinted  on  our  minds  according  to  certmli 
filed  and  general  laws :  then  it  is  plain,  that  nature 
taken  in  this  sense  c^mnot  produce  any  thing  at  all.  But 
if  by  luuure  is  meant  aome  being  distinct  from  God,  as 
well  as  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  things  perceived  by 
iense^  I  must  confess  that  word  is  to  me  an  empty  sound, 
without  any  intelligible  meaning  annexed  to  it     Nature 
in  this  aoceptation  is  a  vain  chimera  introduced  by  thoae 
heathens,  who  had  not  just  notions  of  the  omnipresence 
and  infinite  perfection  of  God.    But  it  is  more  unac* 
cmmtahle,  that  it  should  be  received  among  Christians 
professing  belief  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  whidi  constantly 
ascribe  those  effects  to  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  that 
heathen  philosophers  are  wont  to  impute  to  nature. 
The  Lord,  "  he  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend ;  he 
tnaketh  lightnings  with  rain ;  he  bringeth  forth  the  wind 
out  of  his  treasures.**  Jer.  x.  13.     *^  He  tumeth  the 
shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day 
dark  with  night.**  Amos  v.  8.     "  He  visiteth  the  earth, 
and  maketh  it  soft:  with  showers :  he  blesseth  the  spring- 
ing thereof,  and  crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness ; 
so  that  the  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks,  and  the 
vall^s  are  covered  over  with  com."  See  Psalm  Ixv.  But 
notwithstanding  that  this  is  the  constant  language  of 
Scripture;  yet  we  have  I  know  not  what  aversion  from 
)^lieving>  that  Grod  concerns  himself  so  nearly  in  our 
aflkirs.  Fain  would  we  suppose  him  at  a  great  distance 
f)ff,  and  substitute  some  blind  unthinking  deputy  in  his 
stead,  though  (if  we  may  believe  St.  Paul)  •*  he  be  not 
fer  from  every  one  of  us.** 

CLI.  It  will  I  doubt  not  be  objected,  that  the  slow 
and  gradual  methods  observed  in  the  production  of  na^ 
tural  things,  do  not  seem  to  have  for  their  cause  the  mh- 
mediate  hand  of  an  almighty  Agent.  Besides,  monsters, 
untimely  births,  fruits  blasted  in  the  blossom,  rains  fSadl- 
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iug  in  desert  places,  miseries  inddent  to  hunlah  life,  are 
so  many  arguments  that  the  whole  frame  of  nature  is  not 
immediately  actuated  and  Superintended  by  a  Spirit  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.    But  the  answer  to  this 
objection  is  in  a  good  measure  plain  from  sect.  Ixii,  it 
being  visible,  that  the  aforesaid  metfiods  of  nature  *e 
absolute  necessary,  in  order  to  working  by  the  most  sim- 
ple and  general  rules,  and  after  a  steady  and  consistent 
manner ;  which  ai-giies  both  the  tvhdom  and  goodneisi  of 
God.     Such  is  the  artificial  contiivance  of  this  mighty 
machine  of  natiire,  that  whilst  its  motions  and  rarlous 
phenomena  strike  on  our    senses,  the    hand  which 
actuatels  the  whde  is  itself  imperceivaWe  to  tten  of 
flesh  and  blood.     **  Verily  (saith  the  prophet)  thou  art 
a  God  that  hidest  thyself  Isaiah  xlv.  15^    But  thoiigb 
God  conceal  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  sensual  kttd 
lazy,  who  will  not  be  at  the  least  expense  of  thought ; 
yet  to  ^n  unbiassed  and  attentive  mind,  nothing  can  be 
more  plaiilly  legible,  than  the  intimate  presence  of  ari 
all-wise  Spirtty  who  fashions,  regulates,  and  sustains  the 
whole  system  of  being.     It  is  clear  from  what  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  that  the  operating  according  to  gerie- 
til  and  stated  laws,  is  so  necessary  for  our  guidance  iri 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  letting  us  into  the  secret  of  nature, 
that  without  it,  all  reach  and  compass  of  thought^  all 
human  sagacity  and  design  could  serve  to  no  manner  of 
purpose :  it  were  even  imfx>ssible  there  should  hb  any 
such  faculties  or  powers  in  the  mind.  See  sect.  xxxi. 
Which  one  consideration  abundantly  outbalances  what- 
ever particular  inconveniences  rriay  thence  arise, 

CLn.  We  should  further  cotisider,  that  the  very 
blemishes  and  defects  of  nature  are  not  without  their  use, 
in  that  they  make  an  agreeable  sort  of  variety,  and  aug- 
ment the  beauty  of  the  rest  of  the  creation,  as  shades 
iw  a  picture  serve  to  set  off'the  brighter  and  more  enlight- 
ened parts.  We  would  likewise  dd  well  to  examine, 
whether  our  taxmg  the  waste  of  seeds  and  embryos,  and 
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acoid^tal  destruction  of  phmts  and  ammals,  before  they, 
come  to  full  maturity,  as  an  imprudence  in  the  Author 
of  nature,  be  not  the  effect  of  prgudice  contracted  by 
our  familiarity  with  impotent  and  saving  noortals.  In 
man  indeed  a  thrifty  management  of  those  things,  whidv 
be  cannot  procure  without  much  pains  and  industry,  may 
be  esteemed  wisdom.  But  we  must  not  imagine,  that  the 
inexplicably  fine  machine  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  costs 
the  great  Creator  any  morq  pains  or  trouble  in  its  pro- 
duction than  a  pebble  doth :  nothing  being  more  evi-. 
dent,  than  that  an  omnipotent  Spirit  can  indifferently 
produce  every  thing  by  a  mere  fiat  or  act  of  his  will. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  splendid  profusion  of  natural, 
things,  should  not  be  interpreted  wesiiness  or  prodigality 
in  the  agent  who  produces  them,  but  rather  be  looked 
on  as  an  argument  of  the  riches  of  his  power. 

CLIIL  As  for  the  mixture  of  pain  or  uneasiness 
which  is  in  the  world,  pursuant  to  the  general  laws  of  na-^ 
tqre,  and  the  actions  of  finite  imperfect  spirits :  this,  in 
the  state  we  are  in  at  present,  is  indispensibly  necessary 
to  our  well-being. ,  But  our  prospects  are  too  narrow  : 
we  tal^e,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  some  one  particular 
pain  into  our  thoughts,  and  accpunt  it  evil ;  whereas  if 
we  enlarge  our  view,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  various 
ends,  connexions,  and  dependences  of  things,  on  what 
occasions  and  in  what  proportions  we  are  afiected  with 
pain  and  pleasure,  the  nature  of  human  freedom,  and  the 
design  with  whidi  w^  are  put  into  the  world  ;  we  shall 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  those  particular,  things, 
which  considered  in  themselves  appear  to  be  evily  have, 
the  nature  of  good,  when  considered  as  linked  with  the 
whole  system  of  beings. 

CLIV.  From  what  hath  been  said  it  will  be  manifest 
to  any  considering  person,  that  it  is  merely  for  want  of 
attention  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  that  there  are 
any  favourers  of  Atheism  or  the  Manichean  heresy,  to  be 
found.     Little  and  unreflecting  souls  may  indeed  bur- 
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teique  the  works  of  Providenoe,  the  beauty  and  order 
whereof  they  have  not  capacity^  or  will  not  be  at  tha 
paias  to  con>prehend.  But  those  who  are  masters  of 
any  justness  and  extent  of  thought,  and  are  withal  used 
to  reflect,  can  never  sufficiently  admire  the  Divine  traces 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  that  shine  throughout  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature.  But  what  truth  is  there  which  shineth 
so  strongly  on  the  mind,  that  by  an  aversion  of  thought, 
a  wilful  shutting  of  the  eyes,  we  may  not  escape  seeing 
it  ?  Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  generalitjf  pf 
men,  who  are  ever  intent  on  business  or  pleasure,  and 
little  used  to  fix  or  open  the  eye  of  their  mind,  should 
not  have  all  that  conviction  and  evidence  of  the  being  of 
God,  which  might  be  expected  in  reasonable  creatures  ? 

CLV.  We  should  rather  wonder,  that  men  can  be 
found  so  stupid  as  to  n^lect,  than  that  neglecting  they 
should  be  unconvinced  of  such  an  evident  and  momen- 
tous truth.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  of 
parts  and  leisure,  who  live  in  Christian  countries,  are 
merely  through  a  supine  and  dreadful  negligence  sunk 
into  a  sort  of  Atheism.  Since  it  is  downright  impossibje, 
that  a  soul  pierced  and  enlightened  with  a  thorough  sense 
of  the  omnipresence,  holiness,  and  justice  of  that  «/- 
mighty  Spirit,  should  persist  in  a  remorseless  violation 
of  his  laws.  We  ought  therefore  earnestly  to  meditate 
and  dwell  on  those  important  points  ;  that  so  we  may 
attain  conviction  without  all  scruple, "  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  in  every  place  beholdingtheevil  and  the  good ; — 
that  he  is  with  us  and  keepeth  us  in  all  places  whither  we 
go,  and  givethus  bread  toeat,  and  raiment  to  put  on ;"  that 
he  is  present  and  conscious  to  our  innermost  thoughts : 
and  that  we  have  a  most  absolute  and  immediate  depend- 
ance  on  him.  A  dear  view  of  which  great  truths  can- 
not choose  but  fill  our  hearts  with  an  awful  circumspec- 
tion and  holy  fear,  which  is  the  strongest  incentive  to 
virtusj  and  the  best  guard  against  vice. 

CLVI.  For  after  all,  what  deserves  the  first  place  in 
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oiir  studies,  is  the  consideration  of  God,  and  out  duty  i 
which  to  promote,  as  it  was  the  tnain  drift  atid  design  of 
'my  labours,  so  shall  I  esteem  them  altogethfei^  useless 
and  ineffectual,  if  by  what  I  have  said  I  cannot  inspire 
my  readers  with  a  pious  sense  of  the  presence  of  Gdd  : 
and  having  shewn  the  falseness  or  vanity  of  those  baf- 
ren  Speculations,  which  make  the  chief  employment  of 
learned  men,  the  better  dispose  them  to  reverence  and 
embrace  the  salutary  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  to 
kriow  and  to  practise  is  the  highest  perfection  of  human 
nature. 


/;,/////<^/   ../^^  A.  ^  .,  r'/-.^'^.^...rcc;"j; 
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FIRST  DIALOGUE. 


PHILONOUS. 


Good  morrow,  Hylas:  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
abroad  so  early. 

Hylas.  It  is  indeed  something  unusual;  but  my 
thoughts  were  so  taken  up  with  a  subject  I  was  dis- 
coursing of  last  night,  that  finding  I  could  not  sleep,  I 
resolved  to  rise  and  take  a  turn  in  the  garden. 

Phil.  It  happened  well,  to  let  you  see  what  innocent 
and  agreeable  pleasures  you  lose  every  morning.  Can 
there  be  a  pleasanter  time  of  the  day,  or  a  more  delightr 
fid  season  of  the  year?  That  purple  sky,  those  wild 
but  sweet  notes  of  birds,  the  fragrant  bloom  upon  the 
trees  and  flowers^  the  gentle  influence  of  the  rising  sun, 
these  and  a  thousand  nameless  beauties  of  nature  inspire 
the  soul  with  secret  transports ;  its  faculties  too  being 
at  this  time  firesh  and  lively,  are  fit  for  these  medita- 
ti<Mis,  which  the  solitude  of  a  garden  and  tranquillity  of 
the  mortiing  naturally  dispose  us  to.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
interrupt  your  thoughts :  for  you  seemed  very  intent 
on  something. 

HyL  It  is  true,  I  was,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  go  on  in  the  same  vein  ;  not  that 
I  would  by  any  means  deprive  myself  of  your  company^ 
for  my  thoughts  sdways  flow  more  easily  in  conversation 
si^th  a  friend,  than  when  I  am  alone :  but  my  request  is, 
that  y6a  would  suffer  me  to  impart  my  reflections  to 
yoa. 
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Phil.  With  ail  my  hearty  it  is  what  I  should  have 
requested  myself  if  you  had  not  prevented  me. 

Hyl.  I  was  considering  the  odd  &te  of  those  men 
who  have  in  all  ages,  through  an  affectation  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  vulgar,  or  some  unaccountable 
turn  of  thou^>  pretended  either  to  believe  nothing  at 
all,  or  to  believe  the  most  extravagant  things  in  the 
world.  This  however  might  be  borne,  if  their  para- 
doxes and  scepticism  did  not  draw  after  them  some  con- 
sequences of  general  disadvantage  to  mankind.  But  the 
mischief  lieth  here ;  that  when  men  of  less  leisure  see 
them  who  are  supposed  to  have  spent  their  whole  time 
in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  professing  an  entire  igao* 
ranee  of  all  things,  or  advancing  such  notions  4a  are 
repugnant  to  plain  and  commonly  revived  prmciples^ 
^ey  will  be  tempted  to  entertain  suspicions  conceraiBg 
the  most  important  truths,  which  they  had  hitherto 
bdd  sacred  and  unquestionable. 

Phil.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  as  to  the  ill  ten- 
dency of  the  affected  doubts  of  some  phUosojJiers,  md 
iantastical  conceits  of  others.  I  am  even  so  far  g(»ie  of 
late  in  this  way  of  thinking,  that  I  l;iave  quitted  s^enril 
of  the  sublime  notions  I  bad  got  in  their  schools  bar  v^ 
gar  opinions.  And  I  give  it  you  onf  my  word^  sinpetbis 
revolt  from  metaphysical  notions,  to  the  plain  dictatm 
of  nature  and  common  sense^  I  find  my  understand** 
ing  strangely  eolighteqed^  so  that  I  can  now  easily  oonn 
prehend  a  great  many  thingi^  which  before  weie  di) 
mystery  and  riddle. 

Uyl:  I  am  glad  to  find  there  was  nothiitg  \m  the^Wr* 
Qount?  I  heard  of  yout.  • 

Phil,  Pray,  what  were  tbos^  I 

Hyl.  You  were  represpntedfinl^pig^'&eoBVjei^ 
tibn,  as  one  who,  maintmned  the.mofj^evtevag^nt  opt^t 
nion  th^t  ever  entei^dintothqmindi)^  01110,  to  Wi^  tbfcfr 
tbpre  ig  no  such  thipg  mmalm^l  ^t^/nnf^  io/tl^ would* 

Phil.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  philooo^^ 
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pher?  cqII  tnaterial  mbttcmccy  I  am  fieriou^ly  persuaded :      J-\ 
\kut  if  I  were  made  to. see  any  thing  absurd  or  sceptical 
in  this,  I  should  then  have  the  same  reason  to  renounce 
this,  that  I  imagine  I  have  now  to  rgect  the  contrary 
Pl^ivion. 

Hyl.  Wb^t !  can  any  thing  be  more  fantastical^ 
more  repugnant  to  common  sense,  or  a  morf  manifest 
piepe  of  scepticism,  than  to  bcJieve  there  is  no  such  diing 
as  vMU^f 

Phil.  SoiUy  good  Hylas,  What  if  it  should  p-ov^, 
that  you,  who  hold  there  is,  are  by  virtuQ  of  that  opln 
nicm  a  greater  sceptic,  and  maintain  more  paradoxes 
wd  repugoam^  to  ^x)mmqn  sease,  dfian  I  who  believe 
Qp  sv^  thiqg  ? 

Ifyl^  You  may  as  sopq  persttada  me,  the  p»rt;  is 
gre^t^  than  the  wbol^,  as  that  ip  oi-der  tQ  avoid  ab* 
^v^^dfty  fttd  sqep^cismjf  I  should  ever  be  obliged  to  give 
up  my  opinion  in  this  point* 

^hil*  Well  then,  are  you  content  to  admit  that  opi- 
ifSpa^  for  true,  which  ujpon  examination  shall  aj^^eat 
i|^yD^  ffgcee^bl^P  tp  conunon  sense,  and  remote  from 

jEfy/.  With  all  my  heart.  Since  you  are  for  raisiiig 
^j^Pjjlttf  ^ItfffQi  the  plainest  things  in  nature,  I  am  con- 
tf;^  j^oope  to,  he^  H^hat  you  h$ye  to  $ay. 

Pl^lf  ¥ray,  Hylas,  what  do  yqw  mean  by  9  sceptic  f 

^ii  I  npge^iEi  whftt  all  mea  me^n,  ov^  that  doubta  of 
every  thing. 

JPIlf^\  IJetlwiv  who  ontetftjuns  no  dpi;ibt  concerning 
^em^  PWftifiVilw  pQi»t,  with  regard  tP  that  point  cannot 
bfe^ho^j^ta  sc^c. 

Hjfl.  ^ap'oe^th  yoju> 

Phil.  Whether  doth  49Mbtiqg  consi)s|  in  embn^ing 
the  affirmfitiv^:  or  ii0g;4tip»  sid^  of  a  question  f 

S(gU  }i>«^th)er ;  £x  whoever  und49'«tai;idd  English, 
cannot  but  know  Uiat  dauibting  signifies  a  suspense  he^ 
^epftbpth* 
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Phil.  He  then  that  denieth  any  point,  can  no  more 
be  said  to  doubt  of  it,  than  he  who  affirmeth  it  with 
the  same  degree  of  assurance. 
.     HifL  True. 

Phil.  And  consequently,  for  such  his  denial  is  no 
more  to  be  esteemed  a  sceptic  than  the  other. 

Hyl.  I  acknowledge  it. 

Phil.  How  Cometh  it  to  pass  then,  Hylas,  that  you 
pronounce  me  a  sceptic^  because  I  deny  what  you  affirm, 
to  wit,  the  existence  of  matter  ?  Since,  for  ought  you 
can  tell,  I  am  as  peremptory  in  my  denial,  as  you  iii 
your  affirmation. 

Hyl.  Hold,  Philonous,  I  have  been  a  little  out  in  my 
definition;  but  every  false  step  a  man  makes  in  dis- 
course is  not  to  be  insisted  on.  I  said  indeed  that  a 
sceptic  was  one  who  doubted  of  every  thing;  but  I 
i^hould  have  added,  or  who  denies  the  reality  and .  trutfi 
of  things. 

.  Phil.  What  things  ?  Do  you  mean  the  principles-and 
theorems  of  sciences  ?  but  these  you  know  are  universd 
intellectual  notions,  and  consequently  independent  of 
matter ;  the  denial  therefore  of  this  doth  not  imply  tfie 
denying  them. 

Hyl.  I  grant  it.  But  are  there  no  other  things? 
What  think  you  of  distrusting  the  senses,  of  denying 
the  real  existence  of  sensible  things,  or  pretending  to 
know  nothing  of  them.  Is  not  this  sufficteht  to  deno* 
minate  a  man  a  sceptic !  .  .  j 

Phil.  Shall  we  therefore  examine  which  of  us  it  is 
that  denies  the  reality  of  sensible  things,  or  professes 
the  greatest  ignorance  of  them;  since,  if  I  take  yoo 
rightly,  he  is  to  be  esteemed  the  greatest  sceptic  ?  - 

Hyl.  That  is  what  I  desire.  • 

Phil.  What  mean  you  by  senTsible  things  ? 

HyL  Those  things  which  arfe  perceived  by  the  senses* 
Can  you  imagine  Uiat  I  mean  any  thing  el§e  I 

Phil.  Pardon  me,  Hylas,  if  I  am  desirouB  clearly  to 
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our  inc^rry.  buffer  me  Ihieit  to  iak  jda  flitif  far^&r' 
questiori.  Are  thosi  thlfigS  bxSy  jifertfeiVed  By  tHU 
^i^as&s  iifHick  aire  jereeivid  Vmni&SiiLiQy}  of  may  t^ose 
thiHgs  properly  U  sUd  i6  J9e  serUiBte,  xtMdA.  Srt  p&- 
cd^ed  riifediaitely,  br  not  wittibiit  thfe  iiflts^etiEteri  6f 
ddiers  ? 

^y.  I  do  not  sufficR^ttdy  itMer^iatia  yblil; 

PAf/.  In  reading  i  b66ki  wliat  I  hirSik^SiS^  perideive 
ire  the  letters,  Irat  niedidtdy,  o*  by  meiahs  of  &iei)s,  ^€ 
suggested  £6  my  tfii&d  th^  UcAibiisr  of  God,  vKiilile, 
triitH;  &c  No^V,  ihat  1316  li^B  3i4i  irtiy  ^fiMbl^ 
dnhgis,  of  peibttVed  bfj^  ^s^;  t»el%  M  ik>  flofiU :  Biit  I 
^uld  kiilbW  Whether  yoW  tike  the  (Uiig^  iiig^esi^  by 
themte^be^fod.  "  ■  - 

Hyl.  No,  certainly ;  it  were  absurd  to  V^iH  Goltbf 
wrtue  sensible  things,  though  they  iASj  li^  siJ^nifiJe^'aad 
^g^ttd  io  the  niind  B^  sehtiibR;  hMHcs-,<  ^th  tvhich 
they  hare  ah  ^bitrat^  ooSiiifeklbn.- 

PhU.  It  seems  then,  that  by  sensibk  iMii§s  yon  ebean 
Hiax  (My  vtHkh.  dA  \k  ^(Sbm^d  iimmM'}  by 
aenjje? 

Hyl.  Right 

PhU,  Doth  it  not  follow  froih  tBIiy  ^  tlibti^h  I 
see  one  part  of  tke  ^  i^,  sihd  anbfl^' blii^/  and  that 
my  reason  doth  thence  evidently  caadUSt:  ViSeie  ^i!ik  be 
rfobie  di!tde  of  that  diversity  6f  e6Iou^,  yi§):  ih^  ckuse 
cumbt  b^  s^M  to  Be  d  sbit^te  dUfig,  Br  p^bnv@a-by  thiS' 
atojis^bfae^g? 

^.  Itdb^i 

Phil.  In  like  manner,  though  I  hear  variety  of 
ic^iiiS&i  yfet  {  &nn6t  b^  iaiii  to  Hdkr  fhe  c«ii^  bf  Oiose 

Bgl.  Y6uisihfibt. 

PhU.  And  when  by  my  iohdi  I  ^tircWWJ  a  tKthg  t6' 
be  hfll  ihd.  hea^,  I  cahtibli  My  wittt  i&i$  fAith  br  pro- 
priety, that  I  feel  Oi^  c3q^  of  i«5  NdJt  6i  mgi^. 
VOL.  I.  I  n        \ 
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£^L  To  prevent  any  more  xjuestions  of  thisldnd^ 
I  tdl  you  (Hice  for  all^  that  by  sensible  things  I  mean 
those  only  which  are  perceived  by  sense^  and  that  in 
truth  the  senses  perceive  nothing  which  they  do  not 
perceive  immediately:  for  they  make  no  inferences. 
The  deducing  therefore  of  causes  or  occasions  from 
effects  and  appearances  which  alone  are  perceived  by 
sense^  entirely  relates  to  reason. 

Phil.  This  point  then  is  agreed  between  us,  that 
sensible  things  are  those  only  which  are  immediately  per-, 
ceived  by  sense.  You  will  farther  inform  me,^  whether 
we  immediately  perceive  by  sight  any  thing  beside  light, 
and  colours,  and  figures :  or  by  hearing,  any  thing  but 
sounds :  by  the  palate,  any  thing  beside  tastes :  by  the 
smell,  beside  odours ;  or  by  the  touch,  more  than  tan-, 
gible  qualities. 

Hyl.  We  do  not. 

Phil.  It  seems  therefore,  that  if  you  take  away  all 
sensible  qualities,  there  remains  nothing  sensible  ? 

Hyl.  I  grant  it. 

Phil.  Sensible  things  therefore  are  nothing  else  but 
so  many  sensible  qualities,  or  combinations  of  sensible 
qualities  ? 

-JEfy/i  Notlungelse.  • 

Phil.  Heat  then  is  a  sensible  thing  ? 

Hyl.  Certainly. 

Phil.  Doth  the  reality  of  sensible  things  consist  in 
being  perceived  ?  or,  is  it  something  distinct  from  their 
being  perceived,  and  that  bears  no  relation  to  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  To  exist  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  perceived  is 
another. 

Phil.  I  speak  with  r^ard  to  sensible  things  only  : 
and  of  these  I  ask,  whether  by  their  real  existence  you 
mean  a  subsistence  exterior  to  the  mind,  and  distinct 
from  thdr  being  perceived  ? 

Hyl.  I  mean  a  real  absolute  being,  distinct  from,  and 
without  any  rdation  to  their  being  perceived. 
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-I  -   .  .  »        .  . 

PhiL  Heat  (herefore,  if  It  be  allowed  a  real  being, 
must  exist  without  the  mind  ? 

'  HyL  It  must. 

Phil.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  is  this  real  existence  equally 
compatible  to  all  degrees  of  heat,  which  we  perceive ; 
or  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  attribute  it  to 
some,  and  deny  it  others  ?  and  if  there  be,  pray  let  me 
know  that  reason, 

Hyl.  Whatever  degree  of  heat  we  perceive  by  sense, 
we  may  be  sure  the  same  exists  in  the  object  that  occa« 
sions  it. 

Phil.  What !  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least  ? 

HyL  I  tell  you,  the  reason  is  plainly  the  same  in 
respect  of  both :  they  are  both  perceived  by  sense ;;  nay, 
the  greater  degree  of  heat  is  more  sensibly  perceived ; 
and  consequently,  if  there  is  any  difference,  we  are  more 
certain  of  its  real  existence  than  we  can  be  of  thereality 
ofa  lesserd^ee. 

Phil.  But  is  not  the  most  vehement  and  intense 
degree  of  heat  ^very  great  pain. 

Hyl.  No  one  can  deny  it. 

Phil.  And  is  any  unperceiving  thing  capable  of  pain 
or  pleasure  ? 

Hyl.  No  certainly. 

Phil.  Is  your  material  substance  a  senseless  being, 
or  a  being  endowed  with  sense  and  perception  ? 

Hyl.  It  is  senseless,  without  doubt. 

PhU.  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  subject  of  pain  ? 

Hyl.  By  no  means. 

Phil.  Nor  consequently  of  the  greatest  h^t  per- 
ceived by  sense,  since  you  acknowledge  this  to  be  no 
small  pain. 

HyL  I  grant  it. 

Phil.  What  shall  we  say  then  of  your  external  ob- 
ject ;  is  it  a  material  substance.  Or  no  ? 

HyL  It  is  a  material  substance  with  the  sensiUe 
qualities  inhering  in  it. 
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»  PhU.  HbW  then  cah  a  greit  heat  feiist  fait,  iince 
you  own  it  cannot  in  a  maierial  Substance  f  I  desire  yod 
would  clear  this  point. 

HyL  Hold,  Phibrious,  I  fear  I  was  out  in  yielding 
intense  beat  tb  be  a  pain.  It  should  seemf  rather,  that 
^in  is  k)m^thiiig  distinct  frotn  heat,  and  the  cons*- 
qiience  or  effett  of  it. 

Phil.  Upon  putting  your  hand  near  the  fire,  do  ydd 
p6rcehre  one  simple  unifomfi  sensation,  or  tMro  distinct 
sensations? 

Hyl.  But  one  simple  sensation. 

phi.  Is  not  the  heat  immediately  perceived? 

ffyl.  It  is. 

PhU.  Arid  the  piih  ? 
'     O/U  True: 

Phil;  S^ing  therdbre  they  are  both  imihediitely 
^rceived  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fire  affects  you  only 
with  one  simple,  or  tmcompounded  idea,  it  folloivSr  tfiat 
fliis  ^m^  simple  idea  is  both  thfe  intense  heat  itthne- 
diately  perceived,  and  the  pain ;  and  cbnsequeritly,  that 
the  intense  heat  immediatetypercelved,  is  nothing  distinct 
frorii  i  particular  sort  of  paiti. 

Hyl.  It  seems  so. 

Phil.  Again,  try  in  your  thought^,  Hyla^,  if  ]^bbcan 
obhceiv^  a  Veheihent  s^hsatioh  iti  be  withcAit  piiti  or 
pleasure. 

Hyl.  I  cannot. 

Phil.  Or  cah  you  fniihe  tb  j^burself  ah  idea  bf  sen- 
sible pain  or  pleasure,  in  general,  abstracted  fi^orfi  every 
particular  idea  of  heat,  cold,  tastes,  Smells?  &C 
'     Hyh  I  db  nbt  find  thai  I  Can. 

Phil.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  sen^iblfe  paSh 
is  nothing  distinct  from  those  sensation^  Or  idbas,  {h  an 
intense  ifcgrefe  ?  ^ , 

ttfl.  It  is  undeniable;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
b^h  tb  taspect  a  very  great  feat  cannot  exist  but  in  a 
mind  perceiving  it. 
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Phil.  What !  are  you  tjien  in  tl^at  ^sceptical  3ti|te  of 
suspense,  between  affirming  and  denying ), 

HyL  I  think  I  may  be  positive  in  the  point.  A  very 
iriolent  ^nd  painful  heat  cannot  exist  withput  the  n^ind. 

PA//.  It  hath  not  therefore,  according  Xo  you,  ?ny 
real  being. 

HyL  1  own  it. 

Phil.  Is  it  therefore  qertaip,  that  tliere  i$  no  body  ii^ 
nature  really  hot  ? 

HyL  I  have  not  denied  there  if^  any  real  heat  xt^ 
bodies.  I  only  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  inteq^ 
neal  he^t. 

Phil.  ?"'  ^^  yP?  ^9'  ^y  ^9^^9  ^?^  ^\  degr^gf 
heat  were  equally  real :  Or  if  there  was  any  diffpreijice. 
t}\at  the  greater  were  more  undoubt^Iv  xes^  th^^  the 
lesser  ?  . 

HyL  True:  but  it  was^  t^ecause  I  did  not  thefi  con- 
sider tlje  ground  there  is  for  distingu,ishing  between 
|theni,  which  I  now  pl^nly  see.  ^d  it  is  this :  h^xv^ 
intense  heat  is  nothing  else  |)ut  ^  pai?ticular  kind  pf 
pain^l  sensation^  and  pain  cannot  exi$t  but  in  a  per- 
ceiving being ;  it  follows  that  no  intense  heat  can  really 
efist  in  a|i  upperceiving  qorporeal  substance*  Bu|:  this 
js  no  r«ifop'why  we  should  dpny  heat  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree to  exist  in  such  a  substance. 

Phi(.  But  how  shall  yye  be  able  jto  discern  those  de- 
gi^ees  of  }ieat  ^^hiclji  exi§t  only  jn  the  mind^  ^om  |liose 
wh^ch  eitist  without  it  ?  ' 

HyL  Th^t  is  no  difficult  matter.  You  know^  the 
least  pain  /cannot  exist  unperceived  ^  whateyer^thjerefpre; 
d^ee  of  heat  is  a  pain,  exists  oiJy  in  the  m/nd.  But 
as  for  all  other  degrees  of  heat,  nothing  O^ig^  ps  to 
4hink  the  same  pf  them. 

Phil.  I  thin^  you  gmijited  before,  that  po  unper^ 
ceiving  hieing  was  capable;  of  pleasure^  any  more  than 
of  pain. 
^^  HyL  I  did.      '         '' 
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Phil.  And  is  not  warmth^  or  a  more  gentle  d^ee 
of  heat  than  what  causes  uneasiness,  a  pleasure  ? 

^/.  What  then  ? 

PhiL  Consequently  it  cannot  exist  without  the  mind 
in  any  unperceiving  substance^  or  body. 

HyU  So  it  seems. 

Phil.  Since  therefore,  as  well  those  Siegrees  of  heat 
that  are  not  painful,  as  those  that  are,  can  exist  only  in 
a  thinking  substance ;  may  we  not  conclude  that  exter- 
nal bodies  are  absolutely  incapable  of  any  degree  of  heat 
whatsoever  ? 

Hyl.  On  second  thoughts^  I  do  not  think  it  so  eW- 
dent  that  warmth  is  a  pleasure,  as  that  a  great  degree 
of  heat  is  a  pain. 

Phil.  I  do  not  pretend  that  warmth  is  as  great  a 
pleasure  9s  jiieat  is  a  pain.  3ut  if  you  grant  it  to  be  even 
a  small  pleasure,  it  serves  to  make  good  my  conclusion. 

Hyl.  I  could  rather  call  it  an  indolence.  It  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  privation  of  both  pain  and 
pleasure.  And  that  such  a  quality  or  state  as  this  may 
agree  to  an  unthinking  substance,  I  hope  you  will  not 
deny. 

Phil.  If  you  are  resolved  to  maintain  that  warmth, 
or  a  gentle  degree  of  heat,  is  no  pleasure,  I  know  not 
hpw  to  convince  you  otherwise,  than  by  appealing  to 
your  own  sense.     But  what  think  you  of  coM  ? 

Hyl.  The  same  that  I  do  of  heat.  An  intense  de* 
jgree  of  cold  is  a  pain ;  for  to  feel  a  very  great  cold,  is 
to  perceive  a  great  uneasiness :  it  cannot  therefore  exist 
without  the  mind ;  but  a  lesser  degree  of  cold  may,  as 
well  as  a  lesser  degree  of  heat. 

Phil.  Those  bodies,  therefore,  upon  whose  appli- 
cation to  our  own,  we,  perceive  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat,  must  be  concluded  to  have  a  moderate  d^ree  qf 
heat  or  warmth  in  them :  and  those,  upon  whose  appli* 
cation  we  feel  a  like  degree  of  cold,  must  be  thought  to 
have  cold  in  them. 
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HyL  They  must. 

Phil.  Can  any  doctrine  be  true  that  neoestorily  leads 
a  man  into  an  absurdity  ?  r  ' 

Hyl.  Without  doubt  it  cannot. 

PMl.  Is  it  not  an  absurdity  to  think  that  the  satnift 
thing  should  be  at  the  same  time  both  cold  and  warm  .^  ^ 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Suppose  now  one  of  your  hands  hot/ and  the 
other  cold^  and  that  they  are  both  at  once  put  into  the 
same  vessel  of  water,  in  an  intermediate  state ;  will  not 
the  water  seem  cold  to  one  hand,  and  warm  to  th<i 
other? 

Hyl.  It  will. 

PhU.  Ought  we  not  therefore,  by  your  principles^ 
to  conclude  it  is  really  both  cold  and  warm  at  the  same 
time,  that  is,  according  to  yOur  own'  concession,  to  be- 
lieve an  absurdity  ? 

Hyl.  I  confess  it  seems  so. 

Phil  Consequently,  the  principles  themselves  arc 
false,  since  you  have  granted  that  no  true  principle  leads 
to  an  absurdity. 

Hyl.  But  after  all,  can  any  thing  be  moi%  absurd 
than  to  say,  there  is  no  heat  in  thejire  ? 

Phil.  To  make  the  point  still  clearer ;  tell  ttte,  whe- 
ther in  two  cases  exactly  alike,  we  ought  not  to  make 
the  same  judgment? 

Hyl.  We  ought. 
»      Phil.  When  a  pin  pricks  your  finger,  doth  it  iiot 
rend  and  divide  the  fibres  of  your  flesh  ? 

Hyl.  Itdoth. 

Phil.  And  when  a  coal  bums  your  finger,  doth  it 
any  rxHyre  ? 

/fy/.  It  doth  not. 

Phil.  Since,  therefore,  you  neither  judge  the  sen- 
sation itself  occasioned  by  the  pin,  nor  any  thing  like 
it  to  be  in  the  pin;  you  should  not,  conformably  to 
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what  you  have  now  granted^  j^^g^  ^  ?^P^^^}^  PP^" 
aiojwd  py  the  fire,  or  ^tny  tlapg  li?  it,  to  he  ip  the  fire. 

JlyL  Well,  since  it  must  l^  so,  I  aip  content  fQ 
yield  diis  point,  and  f^c^owledge^  (hat  heat  and  (X)ld 
t^,  fmly  ^satiotns  tt^tii^  in  our  i^inds:  faAit  there  still 
nvfmn  qpaiitie?  ewugh  fp,  se^pre  itj^e  real^^y  of  aten^ 
things. 

?¥•  ftV^  JfMf  WfW  yw  W;  IJy:^?;  if  it^^all  appear 

^j^Je  ^^ft^^^  ,aTj4  th^t  (]hi^  c^  fto  more  J>e  SHPpofed 

tf?pM?'Wf!?9"Hf?efftii^4,^^^^  . 

.fi^/.  Then  ind^  you  will  have  done  someth^fig 

to  the  purpose ;  but  that  is  what  I  defp^r  of  f^ng 

Jphil.  J^^  ijis  e^proif^e  itl^nq  ^n  cfden    What  thu^J^ 

yftV  9f  j^l^^  fto  te  W^^  Wi^9»t  the  mind,  95 
no? 

^/.  Can  any  man  1^  ^  ^^^  fl9#f  ?(^^ther 

tfAf/^  Mft^  Wn^)^r  ^  #  S^f^taaitpftWJ^r 
cular  kind  of  pleasure  or  pleasant  sen8ati9}f|  9F  li?  ^t  f)p(| 

#(-ftis, 

Phil.  And  i$  99^  l}iff^?§5  ?9SPe  kifl^pf  \!?^iffl|» 

^AtV.  If  therefore  sugar  and  woraijfg^o^d  ar|S  uj;itl^i^7 
ing  corporeal  substances  existing  wit^boi^  tbepiind^  1k>w 

9^^  8?y^??s  ?nd  Ijitiferfl^  #^t  i?^  plea^w  a^d  pain, 
agree  to  them  ? 

Hyl.  Hold,  Philonous,  I  qow  see  yyba(  jt  w^  de- 
Iji^d^  me  9II  11)13  time^  ^9^,^^  TV)^!^!^  h^  ^^<^ 
cold,  sweetness  and  bitterness,  were  not  piarticuJ^  sorts 
of  pleasure  and  pain ;  to  which  I  aiiS)yer^  ^pjy?  that 
tif^¥  y«re.  Whepw  I  ^l}99^  ^v,e  ^a  %tingu,\^ed : 
jthcjse  <]|u^it|e?,  ^  j^rceiyed  }>y  y^,  are  p)easjifijB»  or 
p^ipsi  pjukt  jaoji;  as  existing  in  tljie  exterpal  j^bj^cts.    Y^fi 
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m^  iip(  therefQrje  conclude  alDsolut^ely,  tha^  there  is  no 
heat  in  the  fire^  or  sweetne$s  ip  the  sugar^  but  only  that 
heat  or  sweetness^  as  perceived  by  us^^  are  not  in  the  fire 

PbiL  I  s^y  it  i$  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Our  dis-: 
99111^  procee4^  altogether  concerning  ^q^ible  things, 
which  you  defined  to  be  the  things  we  immediately  per* 
ceive  byMUr  semes.  Whatever  other  qualities^  therefore, 
you  speak  of,  as  distinct  from  these,  I  know  nothing  of 
t^^^  Pother  .d9  they  at  all  belong  to  the  point  in  ^i^^ 
pute.  If^Qu  may,  indeed,  pretend  p  l^aye  discQvere4 
certain  qualities  which  you'do  not  perceive,  fuid  assert 
U)o^  in^n^ble  qualities  exist  in  fire  and  sugar.  But 
ffrbat  use  c?n  be  made  of  this  to  your  present  purpose^ 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Tell  me  then  oncjB  jnore^ 
()o  yqu  knowledge  that  hsot  ^nd  cold,  sweetness  and 
^t^erfi^sf  (in^ning  tl^oge  qualities  which  are  perceived 
\^  ^  9frP?^)?  ^  .W^  ^V^^  ?y^|thoi^]t  th^e  i^iiqd  ? 

£^L  J  see  it  is  )to  no  pprpo^e  to  hold  oiat,  so  I  give 
up  the  cause  as  to  those  mentioned  qualities.  Tk^oi^h 
I  profess  it  9opnd^  P^Iy^  ^^  ^y  ^^^  sugar  is  not  s^eet. 

ff^l.  ]E(ut  for  ycjur  fjjrther  satisfaction,  take  this 
ffipftg  f^ijtl}  yoi^ :  that  If hich  a^  oth^er  times  seems  sweety 
%1^4jo^  ^f^teippefjed  p^Hte,  appear  bitter.  And  n,o- 
thfaig  can  be  plainer,  than  t|iaf:  f^ver?  persons  perceiye 
4jflftpfaf^^  Jt^stjes  jp  tl^  ?apqe  fofld,  since  that  which  one 
WPi  fl^^gt^  ffl>  W^t^^  abhors.  And  how  PPiild  thi? 
Iie^if  ^  ^i^  wftf  ^mething  really  inherent  in  the 
food? 

JH^f.  I  ^cknpw!?4gp  ?  knpsr  not  Jipw. 

Ph^f.  in  tji\e  pejit  ^^u^e,  odoifrs  ^re  to  be  copsidered. 
^  jvitii  fwi^  ^  ti^>  I  V^^^  ^?^^  *^^^^^  Tvhether 
Vhat  h^  been  s^  9f*i9^  4pti»  not  exactly  agree  to 
jthem  ?  At?  ih^y  W>f  W  fl^Wy  pl^?iDg  or  disple^jnjg 
sensations? 

Htfl.  Theyisrp. 
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Phil.  Can  you  then  conceive  it  possible  that  they 
should  exist  in  an  unperceiving  thing  ? 

Hyl.  I  cannot; 

Phil.  Or  can  you  ima^ne^  that  filth  and  ordure 
affect  those  brute  animajs  that  feed  on  th^m  out  of 
choice,  with  the  same  smells  which  we  perceive  in 
them? 

HyL  By  no  means.  • 

Phil.  May  we  not  ttierefore  conclude  of  smells,  as 
of  the  other  forementioned  qualities,  that  they  cannot 
exist  in  any  but  a  perceiving  substance  or  mind  ? 

Hyl.  I  think  so. 

Phil.  Then  as  to  sounds,  what  must  we  think  of 
them:  are  they  accidents  really  inherent  in  external 
bodies,  or  not  ? 

HyL  That  they  inhere  not  in  the  sonorous  bodies, 
is  plain  from  hence ;  because  a  bell  struck  in  the  ex« 
hausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  sends  forth  no  sound. 
The  air,  therefore,  must  be  thought  the  subject  of 
sound. 

Phil  What  reason  is  there  for  that,  Hylas  ? 

HyL  Because  when  any  motion  is  raised  in  the  air, 
we  perceive  a  sound  greater  or  lesser,  in  proportion  to 
theair^s  motion;  but  without  some  motion  in  the  mr, 
we  never  hear  any  sound  at  all. 

Phil.  And  granting  that  we  never  hear  a  sound  but 
when  some  motion  is  produced  in  the  air,  yet  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  infer  from  thence,  that  the  sound  itedf 
is  in  the  air. 

Hyl.  It  is  this  very  motion  iii  the  external  air,  that 
produces  in  the  mind  the  sensation  of  sound.  For,  strik- 
ing on  the  drum  of  the  ear,  it  causeth  a  vibration,  which 
by  the  auditory  nerves  being  communicated  to  the  brain, 
the  soul  is  thereupon  affected  with  the  sensation  called 
sound. 

PhiL  What !  is  sound  then  a  sensation  ?    * 
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Hyl.  I  tell  you,  as  perceived  by  ds^  it  is  a  particular 
sensation  in  the  mind  ? 

PhiL  And  can  any  sensation  exist  without  the  mind^ 

Hyl.  No,  certainly. 

Phil.  How  then  can  sound,  being  a  sensation,  exist 
in  the  air,  if  by  the  air  you  mean  a  senseless  substancfe 
existing  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  You  must  distinguish,  Philonous,  between 
sound  as  it  is  perceived  by  us,  and  as  it  is  in  itself;  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  between  the  sound  we  imme^ 
diately  perceive,  and  that  which  exists  without  us*  The 
former,  indeed,  is  a  particular  kind  of  sensation,  but  the 
latter  is  merely  a  vibrative  or  undulatory  motion  in 
the  air. 

Phil.  I  thought  I  had  already  obviated  that  distinc- 
tion by  the  answer  I  gave  when  you  were  applying  it  in 
a  like  case  before.  But,  to  say  no  more  of  that,  are  you 
sure  then  that  sound  is  really  nothing  but  motion  ? 

Hyl.  I  am. 

Phil.  Whatever  therefore  agrees  to  real  sounds  may 
with  truth  be  attributed  to  motion  ? 

Hyl.  It  may. 

Phil.  It  is  then  good  sense  to  speak  of  motion^  as  of 
a  thing  that  is  loud^  sweety  acute j  or  grave. 

Hyl.  I  see  you  are  resolved  not  to  understand  me. 
Is  it  not  evident,  those  accidents  or  modes  belong  only 
to  sensible  sound,  or  sound  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  but  not  to  sownd  in  the  real  and  philosophic 
sense,  which,  as  I  just  noW  told  you,  is  nothing  but  a  cer- 
tain motion  the  air  ? 

Phil.  It  seems  then  there  are  two  sorts  of  sounds 
the  one  vulgar,  or  that  which  is  heard,  the  other  philo- 
sophical and  real  ? 

Hyl.  Even  so. 

Phil.  And  the  latter  consists  in  motion  ? 

Hyl.  I  told  you  so  before. 
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Pk^l.  Jell  pie,  ^yi^s,  to  ^bjch  pf  th^  seijses,  think 
you,  the  idea  of  motion  belongs  ?  to  the  hearing  ? 

^j/l.  Np,  pert^inly ;  J)ut  to  the  sight  and  tqucfa. 

.    Phil.  It  should  follow  then,  that  according  tp  you, 

?e^  sQviqds  Tf^y  pQ3ai%  be  ^efin  or  felt ^  h^t  ijever 

Hyl.  Look  you,  Philono^^^  you  nrjay^  If  yp^  pl^?se^ 
}}n9}^  a  je9t  pf  my  opipion,  but  that  will  nc^  altef  the 
l[f}ith  of  things.  I  own,  indeed,  the  inferences  you  draw 
i]qe  into,  ^und  jopiething  pddly ;  but  cpu)mon  lan-r 
fPf^9  ypu  kpow,  is  framed  by^  and  for  the  use  of  thj& 
yi^gar:  5ye  must  not  therefore  wonder,  if  expression^ 
^apted  t(^  exact  philosophic  notions,  seem  uncouth  ^|)(^ 
out  of  the  way. 

f^^l.  Is  i^  wme  to  ):hat }  I  assure  ypn^  I  iinjgine 
fpyfplf  to  hay-e  gaip^  np  ^nia)!  ppiijit,  sigce  ypu  piake 
fp  ]i^Yft  pf  departing  fro^  corompn  phrase§  and  opi- 
nions; it  being  a  main  part  of  pyr  inquiry,  to  ex^ine 
whose  notions  are  widest  of  the  common  rpad«  apd  post 
Ijegpiji^n.t  to  thp  general  §en^  qf  tj^e  y^rp^l^.  But  can 
you  think  it  no  more  fhtff^  ,^  philp^pl>ic^I  p^f^dpx,  to 
say  that  real  sounds  are  never  keardy  and  th^jb  th^  idea 
pf  |bea^  is  obtained  by  ^jme  otljier  $g[xse.  Apd  is  there 
nothing  in  th^s  cpntrary  tR  P^twre  g[i^d  the  ^nij^  o^ 
thing?? 

Hyl.  Tp  cj^  ii^nuously,  I  do  no^  li|cp  it-  4l4 
pfter  the  concessions  sJreafJy  mj^ie,  |  \^^  a?  \f ell  gnui^ 
that  sounds  too  ^aye  no  rp^l  being  withput  the  mind. 

P/dl.  And  I  hope  ypfi  will  make  np.  difficulty  to 
acknowledge  the  same  of  colours. 

ffyl.  Pardon  nje :  the  pase  (;rfcoIpjir§  is  yery  4if!er- 
epl.  Can  ^ny  thing  ,l?e  plfiner^  Jtljfi,n  jth^t  5^f|  see  theuj 
on  the  objects  ? 

PML  The  objects  you  speak  of  are^  I  suppose,  cor- 
poreal substai;ices  e^i^tin^  withput  the  giind  I 

Hyl.  They  are. 
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PhiL  Ahd  have  trtie  and  rfeial  colburt  ihh^ring  !tt 
them  ? 

Hyl.  Each  visible  object  hath  that  colour  which  Vfi6 
see  in  it* 

Phil.  How !  r^  there  any  thing  visible  but  <vhdt  we 
perceive  by  sight. 

i/y/.  Th6re  b  not. 

Phil.  And  do  we  perceive  afiy  tfiing  by  ieh^,  \<rhicH 
he  do  hat  perceive  immediately  ? 

Ifyl.  How  oftfeii  must  I  b6  obliged  to  repeat  thii 
«ame  thing  ?  I  tell  you,  W6  do  not. 

PhU.  Have  patitnce,  good  ttylaSs ;  knd  fell  me  6nce 
more,  wh^her  theW  i^  atiy  thing  itaimedlatel^  p^tc^irid 
by  the  senses,  i^xcept  iehsibfe  qualities,  f  krtoW  you 
&s6rted  there  wai  not :  but  t  w6iild  not^  M  ihfbhfi^, 
whether  ydu  still  persist  in  the  same  opihibtt. 

Ifyl.Ido. 

Phil.  Pray,  is  your  corporeal  subsfaAce  either  a*  seh- 
rible  quality,  or  made  up  of  sensible  qudities } 

IBfl.  What  d  (Juistion  that  is !  who  iVef  thought  it 
was? 

Phil.  My  reasofi  idt  asking  \<raS,  be'ckflsi  in  ^ying, 
hk^  visible  object  hiuh  that  cdlaut  which  ibe  si^  in  ft,  you 
itiHtk  visible  ob^ect^  to  be  cor^reail  liiibstarices ;  ^hick 
ttipJi^  eifliei*  thAt  fcorpbrfea!  sufcstanc^S  ^fe  sensible 
qtttffities,  or  fel^'  that  ther6  i&  totfi^hiilg  beSicfe  iensi^fe 
qdaRUek  p^te^ed  bjr  felght :  btlt  ii  i\Ri  p&iiit  was  fer- 
merly  agreed  betif deW  ttrf,  aftd  ife  still  rtiiiritaTrita  ty  you, 
it  fs  a  di^  coHS^ettcfe,  that  Vbtif  dJrpbreaf  Sut^lince 
&  libtfilhg  dJ^tiftct  frbtii  sfeh^JWfe  cj'uaHtifeS. 

J5^/.  iTdu  may  drirfcr  as  tii^tiy  dbsui-d  consequferices 
as  you  please,  and  endeavbiif  to  pefplj^K  tfife*  plainest 
tWhgs?  ttltyoti  shatl  n^vfel-  pfef^aiSe  fne  out  of  my 
Hhik^.    1  ddariy  uhdferstahd  %  6m  meaning. 

Phil,  t  vWai  yoU  Wb'iild  finite  m^  undfer^ahd  \i  too. 
Bat  sittee  ybU  aW  uh\!WiHfig  fei  hUyeyour  Atotiofa  of  ddr- 
^rttlsub^andet  exahnfirita,  I  ihall  ufg6  that  poTni  rib  far- 
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Aer.  Only  be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  whether  the 
same  colours  which  we  see,  exist  in  external  bodies,  or 
l^ome  other*. 

HyL  The  very  same. 

Phil.  What !  are.  then  the  beautiful  red  and  purple 
we  see  on  yonder  clouds,  really  in  them  ?  Or  do  you 
imagine  they  have  in  themselves  any  other  form,  than 
that  of  a  dark  mist  or  vapour  ? 

HyL  I  must  own,  Philonous,  those  colours  are.  not 
really  in  the  clouds  as  they  seem  to  be  at  this  distance. 
They  are  only  apparent  colour&u 

PhU.  apparent  cal\  you  them  ?  how  shall  we  distin- 
guish these  apparent  colours  from  real  ? 

Hyl.  Very  easily.  Those  areto  be  thought  apparent, 
which,  appearing  only  at  a  distance,  vanish  upon  a 
nearer  approach. 

Phil.  And  those  I  suppose  are  to  be  thought  real, 
which  $u^  discovered  by  the  most  near  and  exact  survey. 

Byl.  Right. 

Phil.  Is  the  nearest  and  exactest  survey  made  by  the 
help  of  a  microscope,  or  by  the  naked  eye  ? 

IfyL  By  a  miaroscope,  doubtless. 

Phil.  But  a  miscroscope  often  discovers  colours  in 
an  object  different  from  those  perceived  by  the  unassisted 
sight.  And  in  case  we  had  microscope  magnifying  to 
any  assigned  degree ;  it  is  certain,  tha^  po  object  what- 
soever viewed  through  them^  would  appear  in  the  same 
colour  which  it  exhibits  to  the  haked  eye. 

IfyL  And  what  will  ypu  conclude  from  all  this  ?  You 
cannot  argue  that  there  are  really  and  naturally  no  colours 
on  objects :  because  by  artificial  managements  they  may 
be  altered,  or  made  to  vanish. 

Phil.  I  think  it  may  evidently  be  concluded  from 
your  own  concessions,  that  all  the  colours  we  see  with 
our  naked  eyes,  are  only  apparent  as  those  on  the  clouds, 
since  they  vanish  upon  a  piore  close  and  accurate  inspec- 
tion, which  is  afforded  us  by  a  mi(at>scope.    TKen  as  to 
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what  you  say  by  way  of  prevention  :  I  a^k  you>  whether 
the  real  and  natural  state  of  an  object  is  better  discovered 
by  a  very  sharp  and  piercing  sights  or  by  on/t  which  is 
less  sharp? 

Ht/L  By  the  former  withopt  doubt. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  plain  from  dioptrics,  that  microscopes 
»ake  the  sight  more  penetrating,  and  rqiresent  objects 
as  they  would  appear  to  theeye^  in  case  it  were  naturally 
endowed  with  a  most  exquisite  sharpness  ? 

Hyl.  It  is.  • 

PfuL  Consequently  the  microscopical  representation 
is  to  be  thought  that  which  best  sets  forth  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  things  or  what  it  is  in  itself.  The  colours 
therefore  by  it  perceived,  are  more  genuineand  real  than 
those  perceived  otherwise. 

I^L  I  confess  there  is  sometUng  in  what  you  say. 

Phil.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  mimifest, 
that  there  actually  are  animals,  whose  eyes  are  by  pature 
framed  to  perceive  those  things,  which  by  reason  of  their 
minuteness  escape  our  sight  What  think  you  of  those 
inconceivably  small  animals  perceived  by  glasses  ?  must 
we  suppose  they  are  all  stark  blind  ?  Or,  in  case  they  see, 
can  it  be  imagined  their  sight  hath  not  the  same  use  in 
preserving  their  bodies  from  injuries,  which  appefu^  in 
that  of  all  other  animals  i  And  if  it  hath>  is  it  not  evident, 
they  must  see  particles  les§  than  their  own  bodies,  which 
will  present  them  with  a  far  difl^rent  view  in  each  ob- 
ject, from  that  which  strikes  our  senses  ?  Ev^n  our  own 
eyes  do  not  always  represent  objects  to  us  after  the  same 
manner.  In  the  jaundice,  every  que  knows  that  all 
things  seem  ydlow.  Is  it  not  therefore  highly  probable, 
those  animals  in  whose  eyes  we  discern  a  very  difierent 
texture  from  that  of  ours,  and  whose  bodies  abound  with 
diiS^ent  humours,  do  not  see  the  same  colours  in  every 
object  that  we  do  2  From  all  which,  should  it  not  seem 
to  follow,  that  a)l  colours  are  equally  apparent,  and  that 
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honie  of  thote  which  wfe  ^ceite  are  rehlly  iiih£^&jt  itf 
miy  otibvard  dt^eci  ? 

Hyl:  Itshodld. 

Phil.  The  point  will  be  past  all  doubt^  if  you  consider 
that  in  case  colours  were  real  pfop^lies  or  afiectidns  in* 
hereht  m  external' bodies,  they  could  admit  of  no  altera* 
(ion^  with6ut  some  change  wrought  in  thfe  very  bodiesr 
(hemielves:  but  h  it  not  evident  from  what  htfth  bleat 
said,  that  upoA  the  use  of  riiiferoteopes,  up6hf  d  ehang^ 
happening  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or  a  vmati6n  of 
di^tarice,  without  any  manner  of  real  altera(t?oi*  in  the 
tMh^  itself,  the  c61ours  of  ahy  object  are  either  cKto^^y 
or  totally  disappear  ?  Nay^  all  otheif  drcuriiStahcA  i*- 
hiairiing  the  samfe^  diange  but  th6  ^ItuatiofAi  of  sotoH 
objects,  and  they  shall  present  different  colours  to  the 
eye.  The  same  thing  happens  upon  viewing  an  clgect 
m  valrlous  degrees  of  light;  And  what  is  more  known, 
than  that  the  same  bodies  appear  diflfertntly  cofo^Ad  by 
cariffle-Hght,  from  what  thfey  do  in  the  open^  diy  ?  Adil 
to  thfese  <h6  eipermWAt  6f  a  prism;  whfeh  s^pairatiMg  the 
hettVogttieotii  riiyd  of  %ht,  ^teft  the  fcbloui^  of  Miy  ob- 
jceti  aAd  ^m  <iau^  thi  iS^Mteit  to*  app&i^  of  ad^p  Mu* 
&jf  red  to  th^  naked  tyt.  And  now  fell  me,  whether  yttii 
ire  Still  of  ojpSrrion,  that  evef^  bbdy  hath  it*  trvte  rial  co- 
lour Jnfieritig  iri  itr  ai^  if  ybii  thifti  it  halft;  I  wottM 
h\H  know  ferther  ffbm  y6u;  what  ecrWift  cKitaWcfe  ind! 
pb^itfdn  of  the  object,  wWit  petufKar  tfettufe  HM  tOnh^ 
tiott  of  thfe*  eye,  Miat  dt^  or  iihd  of  l%lit  Ss  «fcb&stey 
fof  ascertaining  thiat  trtife  cdlotrrj  arid  dfetiftgiiiShte^'  it 
from  afjiphrent  ohe^. 

HpL  Iownitf3^^OT*Ht?r^Iys*!isfi^,  ifeit 
Equally  ^pp^rktfi ;  irfd  tM  fhe?e  h  no  sAfeh  tfifeg  rfifc6.* 
Mr  really  inhering  iH  eriertiil  btetfi^,  but  fftti  it  t*  A^ 
fog^thef  in  the  light.  And  whdt  cbttfiWhs  me  irt  thifr 
bpiniori  is,  that  iri  proportion'  to  die  light;  colour^  arc 
still  more  or  less  vivid ;  and  if  thert  be  no  light,  then  are 
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tbere  n^  cdoure  perodved.  Beaides^  aHowiiig  therk  are 
iplours  on  external  objecU^  yet  how  is  it  po^itUe  for  ua 
to  perceive  them  ?  For  no  external  body  siSddts  the  mindy 
unless  it-act  first,  on  our  organs  of  sense.  But  the'only 
action  of  bodies  is  motion ;  and  motion  cannot,  be  com* 
municated  otherwise  than  by  impulse*.  A  distant  oj^eat 
tfierefore  cannot  act  on  the  eye»  nor  consequently  mid^e 
itsdf  or  its  propaties  percdvable  to  the  ^oujl.  Whence 
it  plainly  follows,  that  it  is  immediately  some  contiguicMia 
Qibstanccj  which  operating  on  the  eye  occasions  a  per-^ 
ception  of  .colours :  and  such  is  light.  > 

J^hil.  How !  is  light  then  a.BubsWice.?         <        : 

Si/L  I  tell  yQu,  PhilonouSy  external  l^t  js.i^othin^^ 
hot  9  thin  fluid  substance,  who9^  :Piin4;He  particles  bf^i^ 
Sj^tated  with  a  brisk  motiqn,  and  in  various  msmnersT^r 
flected,irom  the  different  sur&oes  Qf  outward  objects  ^to 
the  eyes,  communicate  different  motions  to  the  optiQ 
nenr^ ;  twhich  jbang  propagated  tp. the  brain,  cau^ 
therein  various  iinpressions ; .  and  these  are  atte^d^ 
with  tb^  sensations  of  red,  blue,  yellow^  &c. 

P/UL  It  ;seems  ^th^n,  tl^e  light  doth  no  more  tfa^ 
diake  the  optic  nerves. 

li/L  Nothing  else. 

PhU.  And  consequent  to  each  particular  motion  of 
the^nerves  the  mind  is  affe<?ted_with  .a  sensation,  whipb 
js  some  particular  colour. 

-fl^.  Right. 

PA*^  And  thesp^ensatfons  have  no  existence  wi^W^ 
the  mind. 

jHyl.  They  have  not. 

PAiL  How  then  do  you  aflSrm  that  colours  are  ip 
the4ight,^  since  by  light  you  imderstand  a  corporeal  sub-, 
stance  external  to  the  mind  ? 

.%/.  Light  and  colours^as  immediately  percpiy^J 
by  ust  I.  grant '  cannot  exist  without  the.,  miod.  But 
in  themselves  th^  are, only  the  motions  .and,configura- 
tions  of  certain  insensible  particles  of  matter. .  } 

VOL.  I.  K 
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'  .  PkiL  CoJooTB  Chtn  itithe  viilgaf  jBetisis^  oi-  Cdien 
ibr  ^  tminediate  ejects  cf  sights  csnddt  agfee  to  atijr 
but  ft  perceiving  ^bManoe. 

j%t  That  i^what  I  i»y. 

PAiif.  Wi^  then^  since  yott  giveuf)  the  point  as  to 
AxMse^aendble  qualities^  which  ^areak>ne  thought  co- 
lours by  all  mankind  b^ide^  you  may  hold  what  you 
jflium  with-^r^ttl  to  tbpse  invisible  ones  of  the  phikv 
Mphers*  It  is  not  my  business  to  dispute  about  them^ 
only  I  ifranid  advise  yon  to  bethink  yourself^  vrhether 
considering  the  inquiry  we  are  upon;  it  be  prudent  for 
you  to  affinrt^  ^  red  and  blue  which  we  see  are  not  real 
dohUrs,  but  certain  vmknaiiM  motions  and  figures  which 
1i6¥lMn  ever  did  or  cak  see,  are  truly  so.  Are  n6t  these! 
shodcittj^  notions,  and  a!re  not  they  subject  to  as  many 
lidfculous  inferences,  as  those  you  were  obliged  to  re* 
Houncfe  before  in  tiie  case  of  sounds  ? 

Sk/L  I  frankly  own,  Philonous,  that  it  is  in  vrin  to 
Mffind  out  any  longer.  Colours,  sounds,  tastes,  in  ft 
word,  all  those  termed  s^cndary  qualities,  have  certain^ 
ty  no  existence  without  the  mind.  But  by  this  acknow* 
ledgment  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  derogate  any  tlun^ 
from  the  reality  of  matter  or  external  objects,  seeing 
it  is  no  more  than  sevend  phikisophers  maintain^ 
Who  fievertheless  ire  the  farthest  imaginable  from  deny- 
ing matter.  For  the  clearer  understanding  of  this^ 
you  must  know  sensible  qualities  are  by  philosophers 
divided  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  former  are 
extension,  figure,  solidity,  gravity,  motion,  and  re8t« 
Aud  these  they  hold  exist  redly  in  bodies.  The  latter 
are  those  above  enumerated ;  or  briefly,  all  sensible 
qualities  beside  the  primary,  which  they  assert  are  only 
so  many  sensations  or  ideas  existing  no  where  but  ia 
the  miud.  But  all  this,  f  doubt  not,3^cni  are  already  ap* 
prised  of.  For  my  part,  I  hav^ been  along  timcseaaibltt 
there  was  such  an  opinion  eorrent  amoag  philoaophiarBp 
but  was  never  thoroi^hly  convinoed  c^its  troth  till 
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PkU»  Yoa^rc  JtUl  theo  ^  Qpinion^  -that  exteomon, 
and  %ures  are  inherent  in  external  unthinluiig  jsub^^ 
stances? 

ByL  lam. 

PhiL  But  what  if  the  same  alignments  which  are. 
brought  against  secondary  qualiti^  will  hold  proof 
against  these  also  ? 

IfyL  Why  then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  think|  Uiey  top. 
exist  only  in  the  mind*    ^      .  , 

Phil.  Is  it  your  opinion^  the  very  figure  and  exten- 
sion which  you  perceive  by  sense,  exist  in  the  outward, 
object  or  material  substance  ? 

*5^^Iti8. 

PhU.  Have  all  other  animals  as  good  grounds  to  t|)ink 
the  san^  c^  the  figure  and  extension  which  they  see  and 

fed'  / 

HyL  Without  doubt,  if  ihey  have  any  thoqght  ^  all. 

PhU^ .  Aj»9vrer  me^  Hylas«  Think  you  the  aepses 
«0i«  bestowed  upon  all  aqim^s  for  their  preservation 
VoA  ^i^eU*beii^  in  life  ?  of  were  they  gjiven  to  ipen  alope 
forthifend? 

HyL  I  make  no  qu^tion  bu(  |4^y  have  the  sam^u^e: 
in  all  other  (ntoial^. 

5  PhM^  IS9Q,  is  it  not  oeces^avy  they  should  be  enabled 
hjf  ,lhem  to  peroeiye  ^eir  o;i¥n  limbs,  and  those  bodiea 
irfMch  we  capable  of  harming  theip  ? 

Ifyk  Certainly. 
.  Phil.  A  ;mite  therefore  mu^t  be  supposed  to  .see  his 
own  foot^  and  things  equal  or  even  less  than  it,  as  bo- 
dies of  some  considerable  dimension;  though  hfi  the 
fitne  tjme  they  appiear  to  you  scarqe  discernible^  pr  at 
best  as  so  many  visible  points  ? 

IfyL  I  caiWQt  deny  it. 

Phil.  And  to  cr^ures  less  ^lan  the  mite  they,  will 
aeem  yet  larger. 
•     ^y/,  TheywiU. 

Phil.  Insomuch  that  what  you  can  hardly  discertii 
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will  to  another  extremely  minute  animal  appear  as  some 
huge  mountain. 

Hh/L  All  this  I  grant. 

Phil.  Can  one  and  the  same  thing  be  at  the  ^Same 
time  m  itself  of  dijf{erent  dimensions  ? 
"  IJyl.  That  were  absurd  to  imagine. 

Phil.  But  from  what  you  have  laid  down  it  follows, 
that  both  the  extension  by  you  perceived,  and  that  per- 
ceived by  the  mite  itself,  as  likewise  all  those  perceived 
by  lesser  animals,  are  each  of  them  the  true  extension 
of  the  mite's  foot,  that  is  to  say,  byyourown  prind- 
pks  you  are  led  into  an  absurdity. 

Hyl.  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the  point. 
•^  PAj/.  Again,  have  you  not  acknowledged  that  no 
real  inh^ent  property  of  any  object  can  be  changed, 
without  some  change  in  the  diing  itself? 

Hyl.  I  have. 

Phil.  But  as  we  approach  to  or  recede  from  an  ob- 
jeeti  the  visible  extension  varies,  being  at  one  distance 
ten  or  a  hundred  times  greater  than  at  another.  Doth 
it  not  therefore  follow  from  hence  likewise,  that  it  is 
not  really  inherent  in  the  olgect  ?  .  v  c^^l-  •  v  v 

Hyl.  I  own  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think. 
'  i'AiV.  Your  judgment  will  soon  be  determined,  if  you 
will  venture  to  think  as  freely  concerning  this  quaKty,  as 
you  have  done  concerning  the  rest.  -  Was  it  not  admit- 
ted as  a  good  argument,  that  neither^heat  nor  cold  was 
in'  the  water,  because  it  seemed  warm  to  one  hand,  and 
cold  to  the  other? 

lifl.  It  was. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  the  very  same  reasoning'  to  oondude, 
there  is  no  extension  or  figure  in  an  obj^t,  because  to 
one  eye  it  shall  seem  little,  smooth,  and  round,  when 
at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  the  other,  great,  uneven, 
and  angular? 

Hyl.  The  very  same.  But  does  this  Jatter  fact  ever 
happen?  .    ' 
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Phil.  You  may  at  any  time  make  the  experiment^  by 
'looking^th  bneeye  bare^  and  with  the.  oilier  through 
a  microiscope« 

Hi/L  I  know  not  how  to  maintain  ity  and  yet  I  am 
loath  to  give  up  extension,  I  see  so  many  odd  conse-^. 
quinces  following  upon  such  a  cohcession* 

P/UL  Odd,  say  you  ?  After  the  concessions  already 
made^^I  hope  you  will  stick  at  nothing  for  its  oddne^ 
But  on  the  other  hand  should  it  not  seem  very  odd,  if 
the  general  reasoning  which  includes  all  other  sensible 
qualities  did  not  also'  include  extension?  If  it  be  al- 
lowed that  no  idea  nor  any  thing  likean  idea  can  exiat 
in  an  unperceiving  substance/  then  surely  it  followa^ 
that  no  figure  or  mode  of  extension,  which  we  can  ei- 
ther perceive  or  imagine,  or  have  any  idea  of>  can  be 
really  inherent  in  matter;,  not  t6  mention  the  peculiar 
difficulty  there  must  be,  in  conceiving  a  material  sub- 
stance, prior  to  and  distinct  from  extension,  to  be  t^e 
substratum  of  extension.  Be  the  sensible  quality  what  it 
will,  figure,  or  sound,  oti  colour ;  it  seems  alike  impossi'^ 
ble  it  should  subsist  in  that  which  doth  not  perceive  it. 

Hyl.  I  give  up  the  point  for  the  present,  reserving 
fitin  a  right  to  retract  my  opinion,  in  case  I  shall  here* 
after  discover  any  false  step  in  my  progress  to  it* 

Phil.  That  is  a  right  you  cannot  be  denied.  F^res 
and  extension  being  dispatched,  we  proceed  next  to 
motion.  Can  a  real  motion  in  any  external  body  be  at 
the  same  time  both  very  swift  and  very  slow  ? 

Hyl.  It  cannot.  \  .'^ - 

Phil.  Is  not  the  motion  of  a  body  swift  in  a  recipro 
cal*  proportion  to  the  time  it  takes  up  in  describing  any 
given  "Space?  Thus  a  body  that  describes  a  mile  in  an 
hour,  moves  three  times  faster  than  it  would  in  case  it 
described  only  a  mile  in  three  hours. 

IBfl:  I  agree  with  you. 

PhiL  And  is  not  time  measured  by  the  sucJoession  of 
ideat  in  our  minds  I  .^ 
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Phil.  Andisit  tkot  p08iibte kteasshoddtaccMd one 
another  twice  as  fast  in  your  mind,  as  they  do  in  mine^ 
or  in  that  of  some  ^irit  of  another  kind  ? 

Ifyl.  I  own  it. 

Phil.  Consequently  the  same  body  may  to  another 
6eeift  16  perform  its  motion  over  any  space  in  half 
•tiiie  time  that  it  doth  to  you.  And  the  same  rea- 
soning '^l  hold  as  to  any  other  proportion :  that  ia  to 
say,  according  to  your  prindples  (since  the  motions  per- 
ceived ard « both  really  in  the  object)  it  is  possible  one 
teid  the  same  body  shall  be  reaHy  moved  the  same  way 
at  6nce,  both  very  swift  and  very  riow.  How  is  this 
"COiisistetf t  either  with  common  saise,  or  with  what  yoa 
just  now  granted? 

HpL  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

Phil.  Then  as  for  solidity,;  either  you  do  not  mean 
any  sensible  quality  by  that  word,  and  so  it  is  beside  our 
Inquiry :,  or  if  you  do,  it  nuist  be  either  hardness  or  re- 
^stance.  But  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  pidnly 
relative  to  our  senses.:  it  being  evident,  that  what  seems 
liard  to  one  animal,  may  appear  soft  to  another,  who 
hath  greater  force  and  fumness  c^Kmbs.  Nor  is  tt  less 
plain,  that  the  resistance  I  feel  is  pot  in  the  body* 

H^L  I  own  the  very  sensation  of  resistance,  whidi 
is  all  you  immediately  perceive,  is  not  in  the  body^  but 
the  cause  of  that  sensation  is. 

Phil.  But  the  causes  cf  our  sensations  are  not  things 
immediately  perceived,  and  therefore  not  sensible.  This 
point  I  thought  had  been  already  determined* 

HyLlovfn  it  was;  but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
seem  a  little  embarrassed :  I  know  not  how  to  quit  my 
old  notions.  . 

Phil.  To  help  you  out,  do  but  conader,  that  if-ex- 
tension  be  once  acknowledged  to  have  no  eisislence 
widiottt  the  mind,  the  t^me  must  necessarily  be  granted 
of  motion,  solidity,  and  gravity,  since  tbey  all  evidentljr 
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>  ffjx;tenginn>  ItUther^foi^ropofflubwtohiqii^ 
particularly  wpoeramg  each  of  theni.  In  denying  diten-r 
sion,  you  have  denied  them  all  to  have  any  real  exis&noe, 

HyL  I  wonder  Philonous^  if  what  you  say  be  true^ 
^hy  Uiose  philosq)hers  who  deny  the  aecohdary  qualin 
ties  any  real  existence^  should  yet  attribute  it  to  tho 
primary.  If  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  how 
can  this  be  accounted  for  ?  > 

PhiU  It  is  not  my.  business  to  account  for  every  opi- 
nion of  the  philosophers.  But  among  other  reasons 
which  may  be  assigned  for  this,  it  ^eems  probable^  that 
pleasure  and  pain  being  rather  annexed  to  the  former 
than  the  latter,  may  be  one.  Heat  and  cold,  tastes  and 
smells,  have  something  mdrQ  vividly  pleasing  pr  diss- 
agreeable  than  the  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  and  motion 
afiect  us  with^  And  it  being  too  visibly  absurd  to  hold, 
that  pain  or  pleasure  can  be  in  fin  unperceiving  sub* 
stance,  men  are  more  easily  weaned  firom  bdieving  the 
external  existence  of  the  secondaryi  than  the  primary 
qualities.  Ypu  will  be  satisfied  there  is  scmiething  ih 
this,  if  you  recollect  the  difference  you  made  between  an 
intense  and  more  moderate  degree  of  heat,  allowing  the 
one  a  real  existence,  whil^  you  denied  it  to  the  other.  But 
afler  all,  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  that  distinction  ; 
^r. surely  an  indifferent  sensation  is  as  truly  a  sensatiah 
as  one  more  pleasing  or  painful ;  and  consequently 
should  not  any  more  than  diey  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
^undiinlung  subject, 

IfyU  It  is  just  come  into  my  bead,  Philonous,  that  I 
haveitomewhere  heard  of  a  distinction  between  absolute 
and  sensible  extension.  Now  though  it  be  acknow- 
ledged that  great  and  small,  consisting  mej^y  in  th^ 
relation  which  other  extended  beings  have  to  the  partt 
of  our  own  bodies,  do  not  really  inhere  in  the  substwces 
themselves ;  yet  nothing  obliges  us  to  hold  the  same 
wit^  regard  to  absolute  extendouj  which  is  something 
di0|racted  from  gre(U  and  finaUp  fiomtkis  or  that  pif^ 
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•Jaciikiir  nki^itude  or  figure.  So  likewise  in  fo  nibtioil^ 
^noift  and  slaw  are  altogether  relative  to  the  suocesaon 
.of  ideas  in  our  own  minds.  But  it  doth  not  foDoW, 
.because  those  modifications  of  motion  exist  not  with- 
out the  mind>  that  therefore  absolute  motion  abstracted 
•from  them  doth  not. 

Phil.  Pray  what  is  it  that  distinguishes  one  motion, 
or  one  part  of  extension  from  another  i  Is  it  not  some^- 
•thing  sensible,  as  some  degree  of  swiftness  or  slowness, 
;8ome  certain  magnitude  or  figure  peculiar  t5  each  ? 
\^/.  I  think  so* 

PhzL  These  qualities  therefore  stripped  of  all  sensible 
'properties,  are  without  all  specific  and  numerical  diflfe- 
•rences>  as  the  schools  call  them* 
ffy/.  They  are. 

PhiL  That  is  to  say,  they  are  extension  in  general, 
•and  motion  in  general. 
Hyl.  Let  it  be  so* 

Phil.  But  it  is  a  universally  received  maxim,  that 
'Every  thing  which  exists,  is  particular.  HoW  then  caA 
motion  in  general,  or  extension  in  general  exist  in  any 
<x>rporeal  substance  ? 

Nyl.  I  will  take  time  to  solve  your  difliculty. 
.  Phil.  But  I  think  the  point  may  be  speedily  decided! 
Without  doubt  you  can  tell,  whether  you  are  able  to 
frame  this  or  that  idea.  Now  I  am  contefht  to  put  our 
di3pute  cm  this  issue.  If  you  can  frame  in  your  thought^ 
a  distinct  abstract  idea  of  motion  or  extensbn,  divested 
of  all  those  sensible  modes,  as  swift  and  slow,  grektand 
small,  round  and  square,  and  the  like,  which  are  ac- 
knowledged to  exist  only  in  the  mind^  I  will  then 
yield  the  point. you  contend  for.  But  if  you  cannot, 
it  will  be  unreasonable  on  your  side  to  insist  any  longer 
upon  what  you  have  no  notion  of. 

Ify/^  To  confess  ingenuously,  I  cannot. 
PhiL  Can  you  even  separate  the  ideas  of  extension 
aiEid  motion,  from  •  the  ideas  of  all  those  qualities  which 
they  who  make  the  distinction,  term  secondary.    . 
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^  -  (^.'WRA!  irit  not  an  easy  raitfer  to  consider 
.ex tension. and ,  motion  by  themselves,  abstracted  froih 
iill  othef  sensible  qualities  ?  Pray  how  da  the  mathema- 
Brians*  treat  of  them  ? 

Phil.  I  acknowledge,  Hylas,  it  is  not  difficult  t6 
form  general  propositions  and  reasonings  about  those 
qualitle^;  without  mentioning  any  other  j  and  in  this 
sense  to  consider  or  treat  of  them  abstractedly*  fiut  how 
doth  It  follow  that  because  I  can  pronounce  the  word 
motion  by  itself,  I  can  form  the  idea  of  it  in  my  mind 
exclusive  of  body  ?  Or  because  theorems  may  be  made 
of  extension  and  figures,  without  any  mention  o(  great 
w  smaifj  or  any  other  sensible  mode  or  quality;  that 
therefore  it  is  possible  such  an  abstl^ct  idea  of  6xten[- 
sion,  without  any  particular  size  or  figure,  of  sensible 
quality,  should  be  distinctly  formed,  and  apprehended 
by  the  mind  ?  Mathematicians  treat  of  IqUantity,  with*- 
but  regarding  what  other  Sensible  qualities  it  is  attended 
Snth,  as  bdng  altogether  indifierent  to  their  demonstri^ 
tions.  But  when  laying  aside  the  words,  they  contem- 
"plate  the  bare  ideas,  I  believe  you  will  find,  thqr  are  not 
ihe  pure  abstracted  ideas  of  extension. 

Hyl.  But  what  say  you  to  pure  intellect  f  May  not 
'abstracted  ideas  be  framed  by  that  faculty  ? 

Phil.  Since  I  cannot  frame  abstract  ideas  at  all,  it  is 
plain  I  canndt  frame  tllem  by  the  help  of  pure  intellect, 
whatsoever  faculty  you  understand  by  those  words.  Be^ 
*8id^,  not  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  pure  intellect 
tod  its  spiritual  objects,  as  virtue,  reason,  God,  or  thi 
iike,  thus  much  seems  manifest,  that  sensible  things 
are  only  to  be  perceived  by  sense,  or  represented  by  the 
jimagination.  Figures  therefore  and  extension,  being 
originally  perceived  by  sense,  do  not  belong  to  pure  in- 
tellect: but*  for  your  farfher  satisfaction,  try  if  you  can 
iraine  the  idea  of  any  figure,  abstracted  from  all  particu- 
larities of  size,  or  even  firom  other  sensible  qualities. 
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PhiL  And  can  you  think  it  possible,  that  should 
really  exist  in  nature^  which  implies  a  repugnancy  in  its 
conception  Y 

HyL  By  no  means. 

PhiL  Since  therefore  it  is  impossible  even  for  the 
mind  to  disunite  the  ideas  of  extension  and  motion 
.from  all  other  sensible  qualities,  doth  it  not  follow,  that 
where  the  one  exist,  there  necessarily  the  other  «xist 
likewise? 

Hyl.  It  should  seem  so.  , 

Phil.  Consequently  the  very  same  arguments  whid^ 
you  admitted,  as  conclusive  against  the  secondary  qua^ 
lities,  are  without  any  &rther  ap{dication  offeree  against 
the  primary  too.  Besides,  if  you  will  trust  your  senses^ 
is  rt  not  plain  all  sensible  qualities  coexist,  or  to  them 
appear  as  being  in  the  same  place  ?  Do  they  ever  repre- 
sent a  motion,  or  figure,  as  being  divested  of  all  other 
viable  and  tangible  qualities? 

JfyL  You  need  say  no  more  on  this  head.  I  aiu 
free  to  own,  if  there  be  no  secret  error  or  oversight  io 
our  proceedings  hitherto,  that  all  sensible  qualities  are 
alike  to  be  denied  existence  without,  the  mind.  But 
my  fear  is,,  that  I  have  been  too  liberal  in  my  former 
concessions,  or  overlooked  some  &llaby  or  other.  In 
abort,  I  did  not  take  time  to  think. 

PhU.  For  that,  matter,  Hylas,  you  may  take  whayt 
time  you  please  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  our  ia^ 
fluiry.  You  are  at  liberty  to  recover  any  slips  yen* 
might  have  made,  or  offer  whatever  you  have  omitt^sd^ 
which  makes  for  your  first  opinion. 

Hyl.  One  great  oversight  I  take  to  be  thisi  that  I 
did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  o^ec/. from  the  sensa-^ 
Hon.  Now  though  this  latter  may  not  exist  without 
the  mind,  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  the  former 
cannot. 
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\flStX  What  object  do  you  rneaa?  The  otgectof 
fist  tenaes  ? 

Ifyl.  The  same. 

Phil.  It  18  then  immediately  perceived  ? 

Hyl.  Right. 

PhiL  Make  me  to  understand  the  difference  bev 
tween  what  is  immediately  perceived,  and  a  sensation. 

Hyl.  The  sensation  I  take  to  be  an  act  of  the  mind 
perceiving ;  beside  whidi,  there  is  something  perceived ; 
3nd  this  I  call  the  obfeci.  For  example,  there  ia  red 
and  yellow  on  that  tulip.  But  then  the  act  of  perceiv* 
ing  tibose  cdours  is  in  me  only,  and  not  in  the  tuKp. 

PhiL  What  tulip  do  you  speak  of?  Is  it  that  which 
you  see? 

HyL  The  same« 

Phil.  And  what  do  you  see  beside  colour,  figurci 
and  extension  ? 

IfyL  Nothing.  ; 

P/uL  What  you  would  say  then  is,  that  the  red  and 
yellow  are  coexistent  with  the  extension  ;  is  it  not  ? 

IfyL  That  is  not  all ;  I  would  say^  they  have  a  real 
existence  without  the  mind,  in  some  unthinking  snht 
stance. 

Pkil.  That  the  colours  are  really  in  the  tulip  which 
I  see,  is  manifest.  Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  this 
tulip  may  exist  independent  of  your  mind  or  mine ;  but 
that  any  immediate  object  of  the  senses^  that  is,  any 
idea,  or  combination  of  ideas,  should  exist  in  an.  un- 
thinking substance,  or  exterior  to  all  minds,  is  in  itself 
an  evident  contradiction.  Nor  can  I  imagine  how  this 
fidlows  from  what  you  said  just  now,  to  wit,  that  the  red 
tnd  yellow  were  on  the  tulip  you  sawy  since  you  do  not 
pretend  to  see  that  unthinking  substance^ 

Sh/l.  You  have  an  artful  way,  Philonous,  of  diverting 
tmr  inquiry  from  the  sulgect. 

PhiL  1  see  you  have  no  mind  to  be  pressed  that  way« 
To  return  then  to  your  distinction  between  sensation 
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and  object ;  if  t takeyou  rights  you  distinguish  in  every 
perception  two  things^  the  one  an  action  of  the^mind^ 
the  other  not. 

HyL  True. 

Phil.  And  this  action  cannot  exist  in,  or  belong  to^ 
fltiy  unthinking  thing ;  but  whatever  beside  is  implied 
in  a  perception,  may  ? 

HyL  That  is  my  meaning. 

PA/Y.  So  that  if  there  was  a  perception  without 
any  act  of  the  mind,  it  were  possible  such  a  perception 
should  exist  in  an  unthinking  substance  ? 

Hj/l.  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  such  a  perception. 

Phil.  When  is  the  mind  said  to  be  active  ? 

ffj/l.  When  it  produces^  puts  an  end  to,  or  changes^ 
any  thing. 

Phil.  Can  the  mind  produce,  discontinue,  or  change 
any  thing,  but  by  an  act  of  the  will  ? . 

Hyl.  It  cannot, 

Phil.  The  mind  therefore*  is  to  be  accounted  active 
inits- perceptbns,  so  far  forth  as  volition  is  included  in 
them  ? '  "^  "'"  "^^  ^-^  ^^'^^  w..;..  .-u.  y^j^^  ? 

Hj/l.  It  is.    •  ""'  '"''  '--  ^^^  -b  -'-^^'t,  >        '         . 

Phil.  In  plucking  this  flower,  I  am  active,  because 
I  do  it  by  the  motion  of  my  hand,  which  was  consequent 
upon  my  volition  ;  so  likewise  in  applying  it  to  my  nosei 
But  is  either  of  these  smelling  ?  f 

Hyl.  No. 

Phil.  I  act  too  in  drawing  the  air  through  my  nose ; 
because  my  breathing  so  rather  than  otherwise,  is  the 
efl^ct  of  my  volition.  But  neither  can  this  be  called 
smelling :  for  if  it  were,  I  should  smell  every  time  f 
breathed  in  that  manner  ? 

Hyl.Tm^. 

Phil.  Smelling  then  is  somewhat  consequent  to  all 
this?^ 

Hyl.li\%. 
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,  PhU. .  Bot  I  <)o  not  find  my  ^^11  concern^  any  far* 
ther.  Whatever,  more  there  is,  as  that  I  perceive  such  a 
particular  smiell  or  any  smell  at  dl,  this  is  independent  of 
my  will,  and  therein  I  am  altogether  passive.  Do  you 
find  it  otherwise  with  you,  Hylaa? 

Ifyl.  No,  the  very  same. 

P/uL  Then.as  to  seeing,;  is  it  not  in  your  power  to 
openjour  eyes,  or  keep  them  shut ;  to  turn  them  this 
or  that  way  ^ 

I^l.  Without  doubt. 

.PAe7.  But  doth  it  in  like  manner  .dq)end  on  your 
will,  that  in  looking  on  this  flower  j  you  perceive  wAite 
rather  than,  any-  other  colour  ?  Or  directing  your  open 
eyes  towards  yonder  part  of  the  heaven,  can  you.av(^ 
seeing  the  sun  ?  Or  is  light  or  darkness  the  effect  of  your 
volition  ?  .  

Byl.  No  certainly. 

^  Phil.  You  are^then  in  these  respeote  altogether  pai^ 
sive. 

JByl.'l  am. 

Phil.  Tell  me  now,  whether  seeing  consists  in  pcr-r 
oeivinglight>and  colours,  or  in  opening,  and  turning  the 
qres? 

^  IfyL  Without  doubt,  in  the  former.       *.  . 
Phil  Since  therefore  you  are  in  the  very  percepti^i 
of  light  andcolpurs  altogether  passive,  what  is  begom^ 
.^of  thatadtion  you  were  speaking  of,  as  an  ingredient  in 
every  sensation  ?  And  doth  it  not  follow  from  your. c?^ 
conce8»ons>  that  the  perception  .of  Hght  and  colours,  in- 
cluding no  action  in  it,  may  exist  in  an  unperceiving 
.substance  ?  And  is  not  this,  a  plain  contradiction? 
Hyl.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

-  PhiL  Besides^  since  you. distinguish  the:  active  and 

passive  in  every  perception,  you  must  do  it  in  that  pf  paUi, 

But  howjs  it  possible  that  pain,M)e  it  as  litj:le,aptiye  as 

you  please,  should  exist  in  an  unperceiving  substance? 

.  In  short,  do  but  consider  the  point,  and  then  Copfess  in- 
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genuoosly^  vAmAtt  light  and  colouvt,  taatei^  ioikicia, 
See.  are  not  all  equally  passions  or  sensations  in  the  soul: 
You  may  indeed  call  them  external  objects^  and  give  them 
in  words  what  subsistence  you  please.  But  examine  your 
own  thoughts^  and  thai  tell  nae  whether  it  be  not  as  I 
say? 

Ifyl.  I  acknowledge^  Philonous,  that  upon  a  fair  ob- 
•ertation  of  what  passes  in  my  n^ind,  I  c^n  discover  no- 
thing else^  but  that  I  am  a  thinking  being,  i^ffteted  with 
variety  of  sensations ;  neither  is  it  possilde  to  concave 
li6w  a  scbsation  should  exist  on  an  unperoeiving  sub- 
stance. But  then  on  the  other  band,  when  I  look  oir 
sensible  thii^  in  a  difTerent  view,  itonsiderittg  them  as 
so  many  modes  and  qualities^  I  find  it  necessary  to  scqH 
)iMe  a  arterial  substratum^  without  which  they  cannot 
be  conceived  to  exists 

Phil.  Material  substratum  call  you  it  ?   Pk^^  by 

irHiich  of  your  sienses  came  you  acquainted  with  that 

being?  .-     \ 

Hyl.  It  is  not  itself  sensible ;  its  modes  and  cjiiali- 

ties  only  being  perceived  by  the  senses* 

Phil.  I  presume  then,  it  was  by  reflection  and  reason 

you  obtained  the  idea  of  it?  » 

Ihfl.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  proper  positive  ^ea  of 

it    However  I  conclude  it  exists,  because  qualities  ican*- 

teot  be  conceived  to  exist  without  a  support  ) 

Phil.  It  seems  then  you  have  only  a  rdative  notion 

of  it,  ^  liiat  you  conoeive  it  not  otfaetwise  then  t^  ocoh 

oriving  the  Elation  it  bears  to  sensible  qualities  ^ 

Hyl.  Right 

PhU.  Be  pleased  therefore  to  let  me  know  wherein 
that  relation  consists. 

HyU  Isitnot  suffidently  expn^ss^dintfae  t«nDM&- 
etratumfOT  sul)stancef 

PhU.  If  so,  the  word  ^tbstratmm  aho^d  jmpmt,  that 
it  is  spread  under  the  sensibk  qualities  or  accidents  ? 
HyL  True. 
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Phil.  And  consequently  under  exMoikJn  ?  ' 
'  Ifyt.  I  own  it 

Phil.  It  is  therefore  iomewhiit  in  its  own  nature  en- 
tity tfistinct  from  extension  ? 

Hyl.  I  tell  you^  extension  is  only  a  mode,  and  matted 
is  something  that  supports  modes.  And  is  it  not  evi- 
dent the  thing  supported  is  different  from  the  thing 
fupporting? 

Phil.  So  that  sooi^hing  distinct  from,  and  exclusive 
^f  extension,  is  supposed  to  be  the  nufivfroitim^  of  exten- 
sion? 

J^L  Just  so. 

Phil.  Answer  me,  Hylas.  Can  a  thing  be  spread 
without  extension  ?  or  is  not  die  idea  of  extension  ne* 
eessarily  included  in  spreading  f 

IfyLItk. 

PJU.  tVlifltsoeverthereforeyousupposeqyreadutkler 
any- thing,  must  have  m  itself  an  extension  distinct  from 
die  extension  of  that  thing  under  which  it  is  i^sread  ? 

J^// It  must. 

Phil.  Consequently  every  corporedi  substance  being 
the  Jtiterattmi  oif  extension,  must  have  in  itseif  another 
extension,  by  which  it  is  qualified  to  be  a  suBstratum : 
and  so  on  to  infiniQr  ?  And  I  ask  wh^herifais  be  not 
idmisd  in  itself,  and  rqMignant  to  what  yon  gnolied  jcist 
tew,  to  wit,  that  ihe  substraium  was  something  distinct 
from,  and  exdusive  of  extension  ? 

I^l.  Aye  but,  Philonous,  you  take  me  wrongs  I  do 
HCtt  inamihat  iivitter  is  jpvcnfin^  gross  fita 
derdctensioii.  Hie  word svistr4Uumis  used  only  to ex^ 
press  in  general  the  same  thingwitfa  stthtance. 
•  '  Phil.  Well  then,  let  us^mmtneithe  relation  implied 
in  tfaeterm  substance,  is  it  notthat  it  .stan&  uader 
aocicfents? 

Sffl.  Thcmysame* 

Phil.  But  tiurt  one  thing  may  stand  under  ^rsuppact 
SBodier,  must  it  not  fae  extended  2 
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Phil.  Is  not  therefore  this  supposiUoQ  Iuft)le  tp  the 
SAme  absurdity  with  the  fomw  ? 

Hyl.  You  still  take  things: in  a  strict  literal  senseii; 
thatis  not  fiur,  Phildnous. 

PhiL  I  am  not  for  imposing  any  sense  on  yoa# 
words:  you  are  at  liberty  toexpl^in  th^m  asyou  pl^aae. 
Only  I  beseech  you,  make  me  understand  something  b)i 
thein.  You  tdl  me.  matter  supports  or  stands  undcn: 
accidents..    How !  is  it  as  your  1^  support  your  body  ? 

HyL  No;  that  is  the  literal  sense* 

Phil.  Pray  let  me  know  any  sense,  Hteral  qr  not  li- 
teral, that  you.  understand  it  in.-: — How  long  must  I 
wait  for.  an  answer,  Hylas  ? 

Ifyl^  I  declare  I  know  not  whitt  ta  say.  I  ooQe 
thought  I  understood  well  enough  what«was  meaQtby 
matter's  supporting  i  aocideots.  But  now :  the  more  I 
^nk  on  it,  the  less  can  I  compreheodit ;  ia  short  Ifiod 
that  I  know  nothii^of  it 

Phil.  It  seems  then  you  have  no  idea(«t:idl,^jieither 
relative  nor  positive,  of  matter  *r  you  know-  nekhar  what 
it  is  in  itself,  nor  what  relation  it  beara^to^aooidmta  ? 
JH^L  I  acknowledge  it. 

PhiL  And  yet  you  asserted,  that  you  could  not  coo-, 
ceive  bow  qualities  or  accidents  diould  really  .estft^ 
without  conceiving  at  the  same  time  a  material  support 
of  them? 
.%/.  I  did. 

.  Phil.  That  is  to- say,,  when  you  conoeive'the  real  eg-t 
istence  of  qualities,  you  do  withal  conceivew  something 
whidi  you  .cannot  conceive  ? 

Jfyl.  It  was  wrong  I  own.  ^  But  still  I  feac  there  is 
some  faMacy  or  other.  Pray  what  think  you  of  this  ?  It 
is  just  come  into  my  head,  that  the  ground  of  all  our 
mistake  lies  in  your  treating  of.  eac^.qoaltty  by  itself. 
Now,  I  grant  that  each  quality  cannot  singly  subsist 
without  the  mind.     Colour  cannot  without  extension; 
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nether  can  figure  without  some  otiber^senstble  quality. 
But  as  the  several  qualities  united  or  blended  together 
form  entire  sensible  things^  nothing  hinders  Why  such 
things  may  not  be  supposed  to  exist  without  themind. 

PkiL  Either,  Hylas,  you  are  jesting,  or  have  a  very 
bad  memory.  Though  indeed  we  wept  through  all  the 
qualities  by  name  one  after  another ;  yet  my  arguments, 
or  rather  your  concessions,  no  where  tended  to  prove, 
that  the  secondary  qualities  did  not  subsist  each  alone  by 
itself;  but  that  thiey  were  not  at  all  without  the  mind. 
Indeed  in  treating  of  figure  and  motion,  we  concluded 
they  could  not  exist  without  the  mind,  because  it  was 
impossible  even  in  thought  to  separate  them  from  all 
Mcondary  qualities,  so  as  to  conceive  them  existing  by 
themselves.  But  then  this  was  not  the  only  argument 
made  use  of  upon  that  occasion.  But  (to  pass  by  all 
that  hath  been  hitherto  said,  and  reckon  it  for  nothing, 
if  you  will  h9ve  it  so)  I  am  content  to  put  the  whole 
upon  this  issue.  If  you  can.  conceive  it  possible  lor  any 
mixture, or  combination  of  qualities,  or  any  sensible  ob- 
ject whatever,  to  exist  without  the  mind,  then  I  will 
grant  it  actually  to  be  so. 

Hyl.  If  it  comes  to  that,  the  point  will  soon  be  de- 
dded.  What  more  easy  than  to  conceive  a  tree  or 
house  existing  by  itself,  independent  of,  and  unper- 
ceived  by,  any  tomd  whatsoever?  I  do  at  this  pi^esent 
time  concdve  them  existing  after  that  ipanner. 

Phil.  How  say  you,  Hylas,  can  you  see  a  thing  which 
is  at  the  same  time  unseen  ? 

Hyl.  No,  that  were  a  contradiction. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  as  great  a  contradiction  to  talk  of 
conceiving  a  thing  which  is  unconceived  f 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  The  tree  or  house  therefore  which  you  think 
of,  is  conceived  by  you  ?  ^ 

'     Hyl.  How  should.it  be  otherwise? 

Phil.  And  what  is  conceived,,  is  surdy  in  the  mind  ? 
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Ifyl.  Without  qoefldon,  thai  whMi  is  coDochied  ts 
inithe  mmd. 
/  '      PAi/.'  Bfow  then  came' yoH  to  say,  you  oaaxxkfeA  a 
house,  or  tree  existing  indepeodent  and  out  of  all  mshda 
whatsoeiee]^  ? 

^/.  That  waa  I  xnvn  aa  oversight ;  .but  stay,  let 
me  consider  whi^  led  me  intoiitt-^It  ia  a  pleasant  imis)^ 
.take  enough*  As  I  was  thinking  of  a  tree  in  a  solitary 
place^  where  no  one  was.  present  to  see  it,  methoogbt 
that  was  to  conceive  a  trte  as  existing  unpevoeived  or 
unthought  of,  not  considering  that  I  myself  conceived 
it  all  the  while*  But  now  I  plainly  see,  that  all  I  cad 
do  is  to  frame  ideas  in  my  own  mind.  I  nm^  indeed 
conceive  in  my  own  thoughts  ^kut  idea  of  a  teee,  or  a 
house,  or  a  mountain,  but  that  is  all*  And  this  is  fai* 
firoRi  proving,  that  I  can  conceive  them  existing  (nU  cf 
ike  minds  of  all  sfHriis. 

PhiL  You  acknowledge  thea  that  you  cannot  possii- 
Uy  conceive,  how  any  one  corporeal  sensible  dung 
^riaiould  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  nodnd  ? 
.      Hyl.  I  do.    -  .  .   .      ^  .  .      . 

PhiL  And  yet  you  will  earnestly  contend  ibr  thetrutfa 
of  that  which  yoii  cannot  so  much  as  conceive  ? 

Hyl.  I  profess  I  know  not  what  to  think,  but  stiU 
the^eare  some  scruples  remain  mih  me.  I^  it  not  cer^ 
tain  I  fee  things  at  a  distance?  Do  wie  not  perceive  the 
stars  and  moon,  for  example,  to  be  a  great  way  ofF?  Is 
not  this,  I  say,  manifest  to  the  senses  ?  ^    ^ 

PhiL  Do  you  not  in  a  dream  too  perceive  those  or 
the  like  objects  ?  ./  =  . 

HyL  I  d6. 

PhiL  And  have  they  not  then  the^  same  appearance 
of  being  distant? 

HyL  They  have. 

PhiL  fiiityoudo  not  thence  ooncWe  the  apparitions 
in  a  dream  to  be  without  the  mind  ? 

HyL  By  no  means. 
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PhiL  Yoiaoxj^txkOXi}^^ 
sible  Qbjecta  are  withput  the  midd,  from  their  appeiumK)^ 
or  manner  wherein  they  are  pecoei^.  .    i 

Hyl.  I  acknowledge  it  But  doth  nqt  my  9eQBe  de- 
ceive me  in  those  c^ses  ? 

PhiL  By  no  nteans,  .  The  idea  or  thing  ;Whidi.  yon 
immediately  peroeiv(e>  neither,  sense  nor  reaaoii  ittforoMi 
you  that  it  actually  exists  without  the  mind.  Bysciifft 
you  only  know  that  you  are  sfiected  with  such  certain 
sensations  of  light  and  colours,  &c.  And  these  you  will 
not  say  are  without  the  mind. :  \ 

HyL  True:  but  beside  all  that,  do  you. not  think' 
the  sight  suggests  something  oioubteas  or  distance  ? 

PhiL  Upon  approaching  a  distant  object,  do  the 
visible  size  and  figure  diange  perpetually,  or. do. they 
appear  the  same  at  all  distances  ? 

HyL  They  are  in  a  continual  diange. 

PhiL  Sight  therefore  doth  not  suggest  or  any  way 
inform  you,  that  the  visible  object  you  immediately  perr 
ceive,  exists  at  a  distance,*  or  will  be  perodved  when 
you  advance  farther  onward,  there  being  a  continued 
series  of  visible  objects  succeeding  each  other  during 
the  whole  time  of  your  appioach. 

HyL  It  doth  not ;  but  still  I  know,  upon  seeing  an 
object,  what  olgect  I  shall  pexceive  after  having  passed 
over  a  certain  distance:  no  matter  whether  it  be  exactly 
the.  same  or  no :  there  is  still  something  of  distancesug^ 
gested  in  the  case.  .  ; 

PhiL  Good  Hylas,  do  but  reflect  a  little  oil  the  point, 
and  then  tell  me  whether  there  be  any  more  in  it  than  thig. 
From  the  ideas  you  actually  perceive  by  sight,  you  have 
by  .experta[)ce  learned  id  collect  what  other  ideas  you  wiU 
(acoording  to  the  standing  order  of  nature)  bci  affisiGtod 
with,  after  such  a  certain  succession  of  tknt$  and  moticm. 

HyL  Upota  the  whole,  I  take  it  to  be  nothing  e!se. 

•  See  the  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  ^f  Viino^;  and  Its  Vth- 
dication. 
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J^.  Kow  to  it  not  ptdDi  that  if  we  auppoee  d^nan 
horn  blinjl  was  on  a  suddm  made  to  see,  he  could  at  first 
iiave  no  experience  of  what  may  be  suggested  by  s^ti . 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  He  would  not  then  accxmling  tayou  have  any 
Dbtion  of  distance  annexed  to  the  things  he  saw  ;  but 
'WfAild  take  them  for  a  new  set  of  scjisations  ^existing 
imiy  in  his  h)ind  ? 

HjfL  It  is  undeniable. 
/  /  Phil.  But  to  make  it  still  more:  plain  iisnatMs^ 

h       iance  a  line  turned  endwise  to  the  eye?  ^ 

Hyl.  It  is. 

PhiL  And  can  a  line  so  situated  be  perceived  by  sig^  i 

HyL  It  canboL 

PhH.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  that  cfistanoe  is 
not  properly  and  immediately  perddved  by  sight  ? 

Hyh  It  should  seem  so. 

PhU.  Again,  is  it  your  opinion  that  colours  are  at  a 
distance? 

Hyl.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  they  are  only  in  the 
^tnd» 

PhH:  But  do  not  colours  appear  to  the  eye  as  coex- 
isting in  the  same  place,  with  extension  and  figures  ? 

HyL  They  do. 

PhU.  How  can  you  then  conclude  fVom  sight,  that 
iigures  exist  without, ivhen  you  acknowledge  colours  do 
not ;  the  sensible  appearance  being  the  very  same  with 
regard  to  both  ? 

HyL  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 

Phil.  But  allowing  that  distance  was  truly  and  im- 
mediately perceived  by  the  mihd,  yet  it  would  not  thence 
follow  it  existed  out  of  the  mind.  For  whatever  is  im- 
mediately perceived  is  an  idea:  and  can  any  id^a  exist 
-ODtoftiie  mind? 

HyL  To  suppose  ttmt,  were  absurd :  but  inform  me, 
Philonous,  can  we  perceive  or  know  nothing  besid&our 
ideas  ? 
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Phih  As  ibr  the.ratiodal  deducing  of  causda  Stam  ef- 
fects/that  is  beside  oupinquiry.  And  by  the  senses  you* 
am  best  teH,  whether  you  perceive  any  thing  which  i»; 
not  immediately  perceived.  And  I  uk  you,  ^edtec. 
the  things  immediately  perceived^  are  other  than  your 
own  sensaticms  or  ideas^  You  have  indeed  mOre  than 
once,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation,  declared  ypor-r; 
self  on  those  points ;  but  you  seem  by  this  last  question 
io  have  departed  from  v^at  you  then  thought. . 

Hj/l.  To  speak  the  truth,  I^ilondus,  I  think  th^c. 
are  two  kinds  of  objects,  the  one  perceived  immediately, 
mhkh  arelikewise  called  ideas ;  tiie  other  are  real  things 
or  external  olpects  pearceived  by  the  mediation  of  idaa^s^ 
niiich  are  their  images  arid  represeirtatioris;  Now  Ijowa^ 
ideas  do  not  exist  without  the  mind  ;  biit  the  lattek*  wrt 
of  objects  do.  I. am  sorry  I  did  not  think  of  this  dia- 
eihction  sooner;  it  would  probably  have  cut  short  yQut 
discourse. 

PfUL  Are  those  external  objects  perceived  by  sense, 
or  by  some  other  feculty  ? 

HyL  They  are  perceived  by  sense. 

Phil.  How  !  is  there  any  thing  pieroeived  by  sense^ 
which  is  not  immediately  perceived  ? 

HyL  Yes,  Philonous, .  in  seme  sort  there  is.  For 
example,  when  I  look  on  a  picture  or.statiie  pf  JuUua 
Cesar,  I  may  be  saijd  after  a  maimer  to  perceive  hio^ 
(though  not  immediately)  by  my  senae^.' 

Phil.  It  seems  then  you  will  have  our  idfia3j  which 
al(me  are.  immediately  perc^ved,  to  be  pictures  of  CTtjer- 
nal  things :  and  that  these  also  are  ]pef ceived  by  s^ense, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  ft  cgnforipity  qr  resembterice  to 
our  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  That  is  my  meanings 

i?Ai/.  And  in  the  same  way  that  Julius  Cesar,  ijn 
himself  invisible,  is  nevertheless  perceived  by  sight ;  real 
th'mgs  in  th^nselves  imperceptible,  arc  perceived  by  sense. 

HyJ.  In  the  v^ry  saijie. 
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Pfdk  Tdl  me,  Hylas,  when  you  behold  &e  pidhire 
of  JUsw  Cesar/ do  you  see  with  your  qres  any  m<^ 
^ati  «6ine  colours  aiul  figures  with  a  certain  symmetry 
and  composition  of  ihe  whole  ? 

JE^/* .  Nothing  eke. 

PhiL  And  would  not  a  man,  who  had  never  known 
any  thing  of  Julius  Cesar,  see  as  much  ? 

Jlyif  Hcwouldi 

Phil.  Consecjuendy  he  hath  his  sight,  and  the  use  of 
iti  in  W  perfect  a  degree  as  you  ? 
:  ;.fi^/.  I  agree  with  you. 

,^  Phil^  Whence  comes,  it  then  that  your  thou^ts  are 
^MCted  to  the  Romim  emperor,  and  his  are  not  ?  This* 
oannot  proceed  from  the  sensations  or  ideas  of  sense  by 
y&a  then  perceived  5  since  you  acknowledge  you  have 
no  advantage  over  him  in  that  req)ect  It  should  seem 
therefore  to  pmoeed' from  reason  and  memory:  should 
it  not? 

HyL  it  should^ 

Phil.  Consequently  it  will  not  follow  from  that  in-* 
stance,  that  any  thing  is  perceived  by  sense  which  is  not 
immediately  perceived^  Though  I  grant  we  may  in  one 
acceptation  be  said  to  perceive  sensible  things  mediately 
by  sense  ;  that  is,  when  ftom  a  frequently-perceived 
connexion,  the  immediate  perceptiori  of  ideas  by  one 
0ense  suggests  to  the  mind  others  perhaps  belonging  to 
another  sense,  which  are  wont  to  be  connected  with  them« 
For  instance,  when  I  hear  a  coach  drive  along  the  streets, 
immediately  I  perceive  only  the  sound ;  but  from  the  ex-* 
perience  t  have  had  that  such  a  sound  is  connected  with 
a  coach,  I  am  said  to,  hear  the  coach.  It  is  nevertheless 
evident,  that  in  truth  and  strictness,  nothing  can  be 
heard  hut  sound:  and  the  coach  is  not  then  properly 
perceived  by  ^nse,  but  Suggested  from  experience.  So 
likewise  when  we  are  said  to  see  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron  ; 
the  solidity  and  heat  of  the  iron  are  not  the  objects  of 
sight,  but  suggested  to  the  imagtnatipn  by  the  colour  and 
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ifpjke,  which  tare  properly  perceiwd  by  that  senn^  la 
ahort>  those  Ahiga  alone  are  actually  atid  strictly  fier^ 
odredhy  any  sense^  which  would  hav)6  h^on  perodrad- 
in  case  diat  same  sense  had  thea  been  first  conferred*  on 
m.  As  for  other  thii^^  it  is  plain  they  are  only  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  by  experience  grounded  on  former 
perceptions.  But  to  return  to  your  comparison  of  Ce- 
sar's picture,  it  is  plain^  if  you  keep  to  that,  you  must 
hold,  the  real  things  or  archetypes  of  out!  ideas  sire  notp^^ 
ceived  by  sense,  but  by  some  intamal  fiicdty  of  the  soul, 
as  reason  or  memory.  I  Would  therefore  fkin  know, 
what  arguments  you  can  draw  from  reason  for  tht  ex-^ 
istaMie.of  what  yoU  call  real  things  or  material  ot)jects. 
Or  whether  you  remember  to  have  s^ii  them  fonaerlj^ 
ai  they  are  in  themsdves ;  or  if  you  have  heard  or  read 
of  any  one  that  did. 

HyL  I  see,  Philonous,  you  are  disposed  to  raillery  ^ 
b«t !  that  will  never  cOnvinde  me; 

.  Phil.  My  aim  is  only  to  lessm  from  you  the  way  to 
come  at  the  knowledge  oi  material  beings.  Whatever 
we  perceive,  is  perceived  immediately,  or  mediately :  by 
sense,  or  by  reason  and  reflection.  But  as  you  have  ex* 
duded  sense, .pray. shew  me  what  reason  you  have  to 
believe  their  existence;  or  what  medium  yon  can  possi- 
bly make  use  of,  to  prove  it  either  to  mine  or  your  own 
understanditig. 

HyL  To  deal  ingenuously,  Philonous,  now  I  consider 
die  point,  I  do  not  find  I  can  give  you  any  good  reason  for, 
it«  But  thus  much  seems  pretty  plain^  that  it  is  at  least 
posmble  sudi  things  may  really  exist.  And  as  long  as» 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  them^  I  am  resolved 
to  believe  as  I. did,  till  you  bring,  good  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  :  1:0/  .. 

-  Phil.  What !  is  it  come  4a  tfvfe  that  you  only  be-, 
lieve  the  existence  of  material  objects,  and  that  your  be- 
lief is  founded  barely  on  the  possibility  of  its  being  true  ? 
Then  you  will  have  me  bring  reasons  agjiinst  it :  though 
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flbother  would'think  it  reasonable,  tlyeprobf  Bhould  Me 
on  him  who  holds  the  affirmative.  And  after  aH,  this 
very  potqt  which  you  are  now  resolved  to  maintain 
without  any  reason,  is  in  effect  what  you  have  more  than 
once  during  thi^  disoburpe  seen  good  reason  to  give  up. 
But  to  pass  over  aU  this ;  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you 
say  our  ideas  do  not  exist  without  the  mind ;  but  that 
they  are  cc^ies,  images,  or  representations,  of  certain 
or^nats  that  do  ?  , 

HyL  You  take  me  right 

Phil.  They  are  then  like  external  things  ? 
-     Hyl.  Tliey  are. 

•  PML  Have  those  things  a  stable^  and  permanent 
nature  independent  of  our  senses ;  or  uxe  they  in  a  per- 
petual change,  upon  our  producing  any  motions  in  our 
bodies,  suspending,  exerting,  or  altering,  our  faculties  or 
organs  of  sense? 

Hyl.  Real  things,  it  is  plain,  have  a  fixed  and  real 
nature,  whidi  remains  the  same,  notwithstanding  any 
diange  in  our  senses,  or  in  the  posture  and  motion.  (^ 
our  bodies ;  which  indeed  may  afiect  the  ideas  in  pur 
minds^  but  it  were  absurd  to  think  they  had  the  same 
effect  on  things  existing  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  How  then  is  itpossible,  that  things  perpetually 
fleeting  and  variable  as  our  ideas,  should  be  copies  or 
images  of  any  thing  fixed  and  constant  ?  Or  in  other 
words,  since  all  sensible  qualities,  as  size,  figure,- colour, 
Sec.  thtft  is,  our  ideas  are  continually  changing  upon 
every  alteration  in  the  distance,  medium,  or  instruments 
of  sensation ;  how  can  any  determinate  material  objects 
be. properly  represented  or  painted  forth  by  several.dis- 
tinct  tilings,  each  of  which  is  so  different  from  and  un- 
like the  rest  ?  Or  if  you  say  it  resembles  some  one  only 
of  our  ideas,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  distinguish  the  true 
copy  fixMn  all  the  fidse  ones  ? 

Ifyl.  I  profess,  Fhilonous,  I  am  at  a  loss.  I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  this. 
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Pktl.  But  nekher  >  this  dK  Which  are  material 
objects  in  themsdves,  perceptible  or  impeix^eptible  ? 

IfyL  Properl)rand  imraediatdy  nothing  can  be  per- 
ceived but  ideas.  AH  material  things  therefore  are  in 
thffliselves  insen^ble^  and  to  be  perceived  only  by  our 
ideas. 

Phil.  Ideas  then  are  sensible^  and  their  archetypes 
or  originals  insensible? 

Hyl.  Right 

Phil.  But  how  can  that  which  is  sensible  be  like  that 
which  is  insensible  ?  Can  a  real  thing  in  itself  invisible 
be  like  a  co/tmr;  or  a  real  thing  which  is  not  audible  be 
like  a  sound?  In  a  word^  can  any  thing  be  like  a  sensa- 
tion or  idea,  but  another  sensation  or  idea  ? 

Hyl.  I  must  own,  I  think  not. 

Phil.  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the 
point  ?  Do  you  not  perfectly  know  your  own  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  I  know  them  perfectly;  since  what  I  do  not  ' 
perceive  or  know,  can  be  no  part  of  my  idea. 

Phil.  Consider  therefore,  and  examine  them,  and 
then  tdA  me  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  which  can 
exist  without  the  mind?  or  if  you  can  conceive  any 
thing  like  them  existing  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
conceive  or  understand  how  any  thing  but  an  idea  can 
be  like  an  idea.  And  it  is  most  evident,  that  no  idea 
can  exist  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  You  are  therefore  by  your  principles  forced 
to  deny  the  reality  of  sensible  things,  since  you  made  it 
to  consist  in  an  absolute  existence  exterior  to  the  mind.  ] 
That  is  to  say,  you  are  a  downright  sceptic.  So  I  have 
gained  my  point,  which  was  to  shew  your  principles  led 
to  scepticism. 

Hyl.  For  the  present  I  am,  if  not  entirely  convinced^ 
at  least  silenced. 

Phil.  I  would  fain  know  what  more  you  would  re- 
quire in  order  to  a  perfect  conviction.    Have  you  not  had 
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the  liberty  of  explmnio'g  yourself  all  manner  of  ways  ? 
Were  any  little  slips  in  discourse  laid  hold  and  insisted 
on  ?  Or  were  you  not  albwed  to  retract  or  reinforce  any 
thing  you  had  ofiered?  as  best  seWed  your  purpose  ?  Hath 
not  every  thing  you  could  say  been  heard  and  examined 
with  all  the  fairness  imagin^le?  In  a  word^  have. you 
not  in  every  point  been  convinced  out  of  your  own  mouth  ? 
And  if  you  can  at  present  discover  iemy  flaw  in  any  of 
your  former  concessions,  or  think  of  any  .remaining  sub- 
t^uge,  any  new  distihctioi),  colour,  or  comment  what- 
soever,  why  do  you  not  produce  it  ? .  ' 

Hyl.  A  little  patience^  Philonous.  I  am  at  present 
so  amazed  to  see  myself  ensnared,  and  asl  if  irere  impri-« 
soned  in  the  labyrinths  you  have  drawn  me  into,  that 
on  the  sudden  it  cannot  be  expected  I  should  find  my 
Way  out.  You  must  give  me  time  to  look  about  me^ 
and  recollect  myself. 

Phil.  Hark ;  is  not  this  the  college^bell  ? . 

HyL  It  rings  for  prayers. 

Phil.  We  will  go  in  then  if  you  please,  and  meet 
here  again  to-morrow  morning.  In  the  mean  time  you 
may  employ  your  thoughts  on  this  morning's  discourse, 
and  try  if  you  can  find  any  fallacy  in  it,  or  invent  any  new^ 
iheans  to  extricate  yourself. 

HyL  Agreed. 
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HYLAS. 

I  Bso  your  pardon,  Philonous,  for  not  meeting  yoa 
fOoner*  AH  this  morning  my  head  'was  so  filled  with 
oar  late  conversation,  that  I  bad  not  leisure  to  think  of 
tfi6  time  of  the  day,  or  indeed  of  any  thing  else. 
'  iPhihnaus.  I  am  glad  you  were  so  intent  upon  it,  in 
hD))es  if  there  were  any  mistakes  in  your  concessions^ 
or  fallacies  in  my  reasonings  from  them,  you  will  now 
Recover  them  to  me. 

HyL  I  assure  you,  Ihive  done  nothing  ever  since  I 
taw  you,  but  search  after  mistakes  and  fallacies,  and 
with  that  view  have  minutely  examined  the  whole  serjes 
of  yesterday's  discourse  :  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  notions 
it  led  me  into,  upon  review,  appear  still  moire  clear  and. 
evident ;  and  the  more  I  consider  them,  the  more  irre* 
tistiibly  do  they  force  my  assent. 

PhiL  And  is  not  this,  think  you,  a  sign  that  they 
are  genuine,  that  they  proceed  from  nature,  arid  are  con-. 
formdfb|e*to  right  reason?  Truth  and  beauty  are  in 
this  alike,  that  the  strictest  survey  sets  them  both  off 
to  advantage ;  while  the  false  lustre  of  error  and  dis- 
guise cannot  endure  being  reviewed,  or  too  nearly  in** 
spected. 

Hyl.  I  own  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say. 
Nor  can  any  one  be  more  entirely  satisfied  of  the  truth 
ofthose  odd  consequences,  so  long  as  I  have  in  view 
the  reasonings  that  iiead  to  them*    But  when  these  are 
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out  of  my  thoughts^  there  seems^  on  the  other  hand, 
something  so  satisfactory^  so  natural  and  intelligible^  in 
the  modem  way  of  explaining  things,  that,  I  profess,  I 
know  not  how  to  rqect  it. 

PhiL  I  kno\;^  not  what  way  you  mean. 

HyL  1  mean  the  way  of  accounting  for  our  sensa* 
tions  or  ideas. 

Phil.  How  18  that? 

HyL  It  is  supposed  the  soul  makes  her  residence  in 
some  part  of  the  brain,  from  which  the  nerves  take 
their  rise,  and  are  thence  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
body :  and  that  outward  objects,  by  the  differient  impress 
sions  they  make  on  the  organs  of  sense,  coAimunicatd 
certain  vibrative  motions  to  the  nerves ;  and  these  being 
filled  with  spirits,  propagate  thbm  to  the  brain  or  seat  of 
the  soul,  which,  according  to  the  various  impressions  or 
traces  therel^  mad^  in  the  brain,  is  variously  effected 
with  ideas. 

Phil.  And  call  you  this  an  explication  of  the  mannet 
whereby  we  ar6  affected  with  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  Why  not,  Philonous,  have  you  any  thing'^to 
object  against  it  ? 

Phil,  I  would  first  know  whether  I  rightly  ynder- 
stand  your  hypothesis.  You  make  certain  traces  ih  the 
brain  to  be  the  causes  or  occasions  of  our  ideas.  Pray 
tell  me,  whether  by  the  ^am  you  mean  any  sehsiUe 
thing  ? 

Hyl.  What  else  think  you  I  could  mean  ? 

PhiL  Sensible  things  are  all  immediately  perceiv- 
able ;  and  those  things  which  are  immediately  perceiv- 
able, are  ideas  I  and  these  exist  only  in  the  mind.  Thds 
.^uch  you  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  long  since  agreed,  to. 

Hi/L  I  do  not  deny  it 

Phil.  The  brain,  therefore,  you  speak  of,  being  a 
sensible  thing,  exists  only  in  the  mind.  Now,  I  would 
fain  know,  whether  you  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  one  idea  or  thing  existing  in  the  miind,  occasions  aH 
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other  ideas.  And  if  you  think  so,  pray  how  do  you 
aocoitnt  for  the  origin  of  that  primary  idea  or  brain 
itsdf  ? 

HyL  I  do  not  expbin  the  origin  of  our  ideas  by  that 
brain  which  is  peroeivable  to  sense^  tliis  being  itsdf  only 
a  combination  of  sensible  ideas,  but  by  another  which  I 
imagine.  .   . 

Phil.  But  are  not  things  imagined  as  truly  in  the 
4nind  as  things  perceived  ? 

*  Ifyl.  I  must  confess  they  are, 

PkU*  It  comes,  therefore,  to  the  same  thing  ;  and 
you  have  been  all  this  while  accounting  for  ideas,  by 
certain  motions  or  impressions  in  the  brain,  that  is,  by 
^ome  alterations  in  an  idea,  whether  sensible  or  imagin- 
able^ it  matters  not. 

Ifyl.  I  b^n  to  suspect  my  hypothesis. 

Phil.  Beside  spirit^  all  that  we  know  or  conceive 
are  our  own  ideas.  When,  therefore,  you  say,  all  ideas 
are  occasioned  by  impressions  in  the  brain,  do  you  con- 
ceive this  brain  or  no  ?  If  you  do,  then  you  talk  of  ideas 
-imprinted  in  an  idea,  causing  that  same  idea,  which  is 
•absurd*  If  you  do  not  conceive  it,  you  talk  unintelli- 
^bly,  instead  of  forming  a  reasonable  hypothesis; 

HyL  I  now  clearly  see  it  was  a  mere  dream*  There, 
is  nothing  in  it 

Phil.  You  need  not  be  much  concerned  at  it :  for 
•after  all,  this  way  of  explaining  things,  as  you  called  it, 
could'  never  have  satisfied  any  reasonable  man.  What 
connexion  is  there  between  a  motion  in  the  nerves^, 
and  the  sensations  of  sound  or  colour  in  the  mind  ?  Or 
hdw  is  it  possible  these  should  be  the  efiect  of  that  ? 

Jlyl.  But  I  could  never  think  it  had  so  little  in  it  as, 
now  it  seems  to  have; 

Phil.  Well  theux  are  you  at  length  satisfied  that  no 
^'sensible  things  have  a  real  existence ;  and  that  you  are 
i4n  tri^th  an  arrant  sceptic  ?  ' 

^/.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied. 
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PkiL  Look!  are  not  tlie  fields  cohered  with  .a  dor 
lightfql  verdure  ?  Is  th^e,na(  aoplethkig  in  the  wopdp 
and  groves^  in  the  rivers  and  clear  springs,  that  sopthff» 
that  delights,  that  transports  the  soul  ?  At  the  prospect 
of  the  wide  and  deep  ocean,  or  some  huge  mountain 
who^  top  is  lost  in  the  clouds,  or  of  an  old  gloomf 
forest,  are  not  our  minds  filled  with  a  pleasing  horror f? 
Even  in  rock?  and  deserts,  is  there  not  an  .Agreeable 
wildness  ?  How  sincere  a  pleasure  is  it  to  behold  th^ 
natural  beauties  of  the  earth !  To  presareand  renew  our 
relish  for  them,  is  not  the  veil  of  qight  alternately  dniwn 
over  her  face,  and  doth  she  not  change  her  dr^ss  with 
the  seasons?  How  aptly  are  the  elements  disposed^ 
.What  variety  and  use  in  the  meanest  productions  of 
nature !  What  delicacy,  what  beauty,  what  contrivancfu 
in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies !  How  exquisitely  are 
all  things  suited,  as  well  to  their  particular  ends,  is  to 
constitute.opposite  parts  of  the, whole  I  And  while  they 
mutually  aid  and  support,  do  they  not  also  set  off  aod 
illustrate  each  other  ?  Ridse  now  your  thoughts  frooi 
:thi8  baU  of  earth,  to  all  those, glorious  lumioaries  thait 
adorn  the  high  arch  of  heaven.  The  motion  end  situi* 
ation  of  the  {Janets,  are  they  not  admirable  for  use  an^ 
order?  Were  those  (miscalled  erratic)  globes  ever 
known  to  stray,  in  their  repeated  journeys  through  thi^ 
pathless  void  ?  Do  they  not  measure  areas  round  the 
sun  ever  proportioned  to  the  times  ?  So  fixedt  so  inunu^ 
table,  are  the  laws  by  which  the  unseen  Author  of  nature 
actuates  the  universe.  How  vivid  and  radiant  is  the. 
lustre  of  the  fixed  stars  1  How  magnificent  and  rich  that 
negligent  pppfusion,  with  which  they  appear  to  be  soat- 
t(ered  tlypoughout  the  whole  azure  vault !  Yet  k*  you  take 
the  ^escope,  it  bring?  into  your  sight  a  new  host  of 
stars  that>escape  the  naked  eye.  Hei:e  they  seem  con* 
tiguQ^  and  minute^  but  to  a  nearer  view  immense  orfas 
of  light  at  various  distances,  far  sunk  in  the  abyss  lof 
sjMice.    Now  you  nm9t  «11  imagination  to  youcaid. 
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7%e  feeble  nairbw  emme  cssaxft  descry  knamerable 
worids  revolving  reund  the  cdntral  fires;  -and  in  thoft 
^worlds,  the  energy  of  dn  att-fierfect  mind  displayed  in 
endless  forms,  fic^  neither  sense  rior  im^nation  ate 
big  enough  loooinftreheildthe  bornidless  extent  with  all 
its  giitterii^  Inrnitiire.  Though  the  labouring  mind 
^exert  aiid*  strain  eadh  power  to  its  utmost  reach,  there 
slill  stands  out  ungrosped  a  surplusage  immeasurable. 
Yet  all  the  vast  bodiet^  that  compose  this  mighty  fitune, 
how  distant  and  remote*  soever,  are  by  some  secret  me- 
dianism,  some  Divme  art  and  force  Hnked  in  a  mutual 
dependence  and  intercdurse  with  each  other,  even  with 
this  earili,  wiiieh  was  almost  slipt  from  my  thoughts, 
and  lost  in  the  crowd  of  worlds.  Is  not  the  whole  sys- 
t»i  immense,  beautifiil,  glorious  beyond  expression  and 
JiejFond  thought  t  what  ti^eatment,  then,  do  those  phi- 
losophers deserve^  who  would  deprive  lliese  noble  and 
delightful  scenes  of  all  reality  ?  How  should  those  prin*- 
oples  be  ent^tdined,  that  lead' us  to  think  all  the  visible 
faeMity^of  the  creation  a  f^se  imaginary  glare  i  To  be 
plain,  can  you  expect  this  scepticism  of  yours  will  not 
be  thought  estt^avagantly  absurd  by  all  men  of  sense  ? 

Ht/l.  Other  men  may  think  as  they  please :  but  foi* 
ycHir  part  yoa  have  nothing  to  reproach  me  with.  My 
oomibrt  is,  you  &re  as  much  a  sceptic  as  I  am. 

Phil.  There,  flylas,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
yoo.  • 

£fyL  What  I  have  you  dl  along  agreed  to  the  pre^- 
mises,  and  do  you  now  deny:  the  conclusion,  and  leave 
me  to  maintain  those  paradoxes  by  myself  which  you  led 
me  into }  TtiiB  surely  is  not  fair. 

PAi7.  I  deny  that  I  agreed  with  you  in  those  notions 
that  led  to  sceptidsm.  ,  You  indeed  said,  the  reality  of 
senfible  things  consisted  in  an  absohue  existence  out  of 
the  minds  ^  ^rits,  or  distiiict  from  their  bdng  per- 
csiviedw    And,  pursuant  to  diis  notion  of  reality,  yoii 

r  obliged  to  d^ny  sensible  things-  any  real  existence  t 
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that  18,  according  to  your  owa  defimtion^  ycm  profess 
yourself  a  sceptic.  But  I  neither  md  nor  thought  the 
reality  of  sensible  things  was  to  be  defined  after!  that 
manner.  Tp  ine  it  is  evident,  for  the  reasons  you  allow 
of,  that  sensible  things  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a 
mind  or  spirit.  Whence  I  conclude,  not  that  they  havie 
no  real  existence,  but  that  seeing  they  depend  not  on 
my  thqught,  and  have  an  existence  distinct  from  hwag 
perceived  by  me;^there  must  be  some  other  mmd  wherein 
they  exists  As  sure,  therefore,  aa  the  sensible  ytoAA 
really  exists,  so  sure  is  there  an  infinite  omnipresent 
Spirit  who  contains  and  supports  it 

Hyl.  Wha,t !  this  is  no  more  than  I  and  all  Qirist- 
ians  hold, ;  nay,  and  all  others  too  who  believe  there  is 
a  God,  and  that  he  knows  and  comprehends  all  things.: 

PhiL  Aye,  but  here  lies  the  difference.  Men  com- 
monly believe,  that  all  things  are  known  or  perceived  by 
God,  because  they  believe  the  being  of  a  God ;  whereas 
I,  on  the  other  side,  immediately  and  necessarily  con- 
clude the  being  of  a  God,  because  all  sensible  things 
must  be  perceived  by  him. 

HyL  But  so  long  as  we  all  believe  the  same  things 
what  matter  is  it  how  we  come  by  that  belief? 

PhU.  But  ^neither  do  we.  agree  in  the  same  opinion. 
For  philosophers,  though  they  acknowledge  all  coiporeal 
beings  to  be  perceived  by  G<)d,  yet  they  attribute  to  them 
an  absolute  subsistence  distinct  from  their  being  p^- 
ceived  by  any  mind  whatever,  which  I  do  not.  Besides, 
is  there  no  difference  between,  saying.  There  ism- God, 
therefore  he  perceives  all  things;  and  sayij:^g,  Sensible  things' 
do  really  exist ;  and  if  they  really  exists  they  arenecessarify 
perceived  by  anirifinite  mind:  thefjeforethereis  an  infinite 
mindp  or  God.  This  furnishes  you  with  a  direct  tind 
immediate  demonstration,  from  a  most  evident  principle, 
of  the  being  of  a  God.  Divines,  and  philosophera  had 
proved  beyoqd  all  controversy,  from  the  beauty  and  use- 
fulness of  the  several  parts  of  the  creation/  that  it  was 
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the  worfcmandhip  of  God.  But  that,  settmg  aside  all 
help- of  astfonomy  and  natural  philosophy,  all  contem- 
plation of  the  oontrivanoe,  order,  and  adjustment;  of 
things,  wn  hifinite  mind  should  be  necessarily  inferred 
frodi  the  bare  Existence  of  the  sensible  world,  is  an  ad^' 
vantage  peculiar  to  them  only  who  have  made  this  easy 
reflection :  that  the  sensible  world  is  that  which  we  per^ 
ceive  by  our  several  senses;  and  that  nothing  is  pers 
c^iv^  by  the  senses  beside  ideas ;  and  that  no  idea  or 
arch^ype  o(  an  idea  can  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind. 
You  may  now,  without  any  laborious  search  into  thid 
sciences,  without  any  subtilty  of  reason,  or  tedious  length 
of  discourse,  oppose  and  ba^^  the  most  strenuous  ad« 
vocate  for  Atheism ;  those  miserable  refuges,  whether 
in  an  eternal  succession  of  unthinking  causes  and  efiects, 
or  in  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  thos6  wild  ima- 
ginations of  Vanini,  Hobbes,  and  Spinosa;  in'aword^ 
the  whole  system  of  Atheism,  is  it  not  entirely  overthrown 
by  this  single  reflection  on  th6  repugnancy  included  in 
supposing  the  whole,  or  any  part,  even  the  tndst  riide 
and  shapeless  of  the  visible  world,  to  exist  without  a 
mind  ?  Let  any  one  o(  those  abettors  of  impiety  but  look 
into  his  own  Uioughls,  and  there  try  if  he  can  conceive 
how  so  much  as  a  rock,  a  desert,  a  chaos,  or  confdSed 
jumble  of  atoms ;  how  any  thing  at  all,  either  sensible 
or  imaginable ;  can  exist  independent  of  a  mind,  arid  he 
need  go  no  farther  to  be  convinced  of  his  folly.  Cah 
anything  be  fdrer  than  to  put  a  dispute  on  such  an  issue, 
and  leave  it  to  a  man  himself  to  see  if  he  ca!n  conceive^ 
even  in  thought,  what  he  holds  to  be  true  in  fact,  and 
from  a  notional  to  allow  it  a  real  existence  ? 

M/l.  It  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  something  highly 
serviceable  to  religion  -  in  what  you  advance.  Bujt  do 
you  not  think  it  looks  very  like  a  notion  entertained  by 
some  eminent  modems,  of  seeing  all  things  in  God  ? 

Phil.  I  would  gladly  know  that  opinion  ;  pray  ex- 
plson  it  to  me. 

VOL.  I.  M  r^"        T 
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ifyL  They  oorlcetve  that  the  soul,  b^ng  iframiteml^ 
isincapable  of  being  united  with  material  thing^^  ap  aa 
to  psroeive  thieni  in  themselvea,  but  that  she  pett^eiTea 
them  by  her  union  with  Aie  aubstanoe  of  God,  whidi  be- 
idg  spiritudly  is  therefi>re  purely  intdtigible,  or  capable  of 
being  the  immediate  o!^ect  of  a  spirit's  thought.  Be* 
wles^the  Divine  essence  contains  in  it  perfectbnacorre- 
t^xmdent  to  each  created  being ;  and  which  are  for  that 
reason  proper  to  emibit  or  represent  them  to  the  mind. 

Phili  I  do  not  understand  how  our  ideas,  which  are 
iMngs  altogether  passive  and  inert,  <:an  be  the  essence, 
€k  any  part  (or  like  any  part)  o{  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  God,  who  is  an  impassive,  indivisible,  pure, 
active  being.  Many  more  difficulties  and  objections 
tbere  ai^  which  occur  at  first  view  against  this  hypo- 
thesis ;  but  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  liable  to  all  the 
absttrdfties  of  the  connnon  hypothesis,  in  making  a  cre- 
ated world  exist  otherwise  than  in  the  mind  of  a  sphnt 
Beside  all  whidi  it  hath  this  peculiiur  to  itself;  that  it 
makes  that  materbl  worid  serve  to  no  purpose.  And  if 
it  pass  for  a  good  alignment  against  other  hypotheses  in 
the  sc^ekiees,  that  they  suppose  nature  or  the  Divine 
Wisdom  to  make  something  in  vain,  or  do  that  by  te* 
dious  rcMiod-about  methods,  which  might  have  been 
performed  in  a  much  more  easy  and  compendious  way, 
what  shall  we  think  of  that  hypothesis,  which  supposes 
the  vrhole  world  made  in  vam  ? 

IfyL  But  what  sky  you,  are  not  you  too  of  opinion 
that  we  se#  all  things  in  God  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  what 
you  advance  comes  near  it  ? 

PhiL  Few  men  think,  yet  aU  have^opinions.  Hence 
men's  opinions  are  superfidial  and  confused.  It  is  no- 
khiDg  strange  that  tenets,  which  in  thraiselves  are  ever 
so  different,  should  nevertheless  be  confounded  wMi 
each  other  by  those  who  do  not  consider  them  atten* 
tively.  I  ^all  not  therefore  be  surprised,  tf  some  men 
imagine  that  I  run  into  the  enthusiasm  of  Mallebranciiey 
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Hbcfs^  in  truth  I  am  very  rOIDOte  ironirit*    Hp  builds 
on  the  most  abstract  general  ideas^  whidi  I  entirely  (Us-  • 
dajim.  He  asserts  an  absolute  external  worlds  which  I  de^ 
fjy.  He  maintaios^hat  we  are  deceived  by  our  aenses^  and 
know  not  the  real  natures  or  the  true  forms  a^d  figure^ 
pf  extended  beings ;  of  all  which  I  hold  the  direct  cour 
jlrary,  so  that  upon  the  whole  thene  are  no  princ^e^ 
IDore  fundamentally  opposite  than  his  and  mine*    It 
must  be  owned  that  I  entirely  agree  with  what  the;  holy 
Scripture  saith^  ^*  that  in  God  we  liv^^  and  move,  and 
have  our  b^ng."    But  that  we  see  things  in  his  essei^ce 
after  the  manner  above  set  ibrth^  I  am  &r  from  believing* 
Take  here  in  brief  my  mesning*    It  is  evident  that. the 
things  I  perceive  are  my  own  ideas^  and  that  no  idea 
can  exist  imless  it  be  iu  a  mind*    Nor  is  it  less  plain 
that  these  ideas  or  things  by  me  peroeived,  either  them- 
selves or  their  archetypes^  exist  independently  of  my 
jnindy  since  I  know  myself  not  to  be  their  author^  it 
being  out  of  my  power  to  determine  at  pleasure^  what 
particular  ideas  I  shall  be  affected  w^th  upon  opening 
my  eyes  or  ears.    They  must  therefore  exist  in  some 
other  mind,  whose  will  it  is  they  should  be  exhibited  to 
me.  The  things,  I  say,  immediately  perceived,  are  ideas 
pr  sensations,  call  them  which  you  will.    But  how  can 
any  idea  or  sensation  exist  in,  or  be  produced  by, 
any  thing  but  a  mind  or  spirit  ?  This  indeed  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  to  assert  that  which  is  inconceivable^  is 
to  talk  nonsense :  is  it  not  ? 
'  Ht/l.  Without  doubt. 
Phil.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  they  should  exist  in,  and  be  produced  by,  a  spirit ; 
since  this  is  no  more  than  I  daily  experience  in  myself, 
-inasmuch  as  I   perceive  numberless  ideas  ;    and  by 
an  act  of  my  will  can  form  a  great  variety  of  them,  and 
rs^se  them  up  in  my  imagination  :   though  it  must  be 
confessed,  these  creatures  of  the  fancy  are  not  altogether 
so  distinct,  so  strong,  vivid,  and  permanent,  as  those 
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'^  *^  .    perceaved  by  rtiy  senses,  which  latter  are  Cfdled^  reed 
'/l;  V^-  fAiVig:*.    Prom  all  which  I  conclude,  there  is  a  Mind 
-, .  i/..*-  which  affects  me  ev^  moment  with  all  the  sensible  im^ 
['  ^'^-^^^  "^  pressions  1  perceive.    And  from  the  variety,  order,  aUd 
^*]^  /^"d^^^anner  of  these,  I  conclude  the  Author  of  them  to  be 
wise^  powerful  J  and  goody  beyond  comprehension.  Mark  it 
wen  ;  I  do  not  say,  I  see  things  by  perceiving  that  which 
represents  them  in  the  intelligible  substance  of  God.  Thii 
I  do  hot  understand ;  but  I  say,  the  things  by  me  per- 
ceived are ,  known  by  the  understanding,  and  produced 
by  the  will  of  ^n  infinite  Spirit.  And  is  not  all  this  most 
plain  and  evident  ?  Is  there  aiiy  more  in  it,  than  what 
ia  little  observation  in  pur  own  minds,  and  that  whidi 
passeth'in  them  not  only  enableth  us  to  conceive,  but 
ialso  obligeth  us  to  acknowledge  ? 

fiyl.  I  think  J  understand  you  very  clearly  ;  «Yid 
6wtitheproQfyougiveof  aDeity  seems  no  less  evident 
th^n  surprising.  But  allowing  that  God  is  the  supreme 
and  universal  Cause  of  all  things,  yet  may  there  not  be 
still  a  third  nature  besides  spirits  and  ideas  ?  May  we 
not  admit  a  subordinate  and  limited  cause  of  our  ideas  I 
tn  a  word,  may  there  not  for  all  that  be  matter  ? 

Phil.  How  often  must  I  inculcate  the  same  thing  ? 
Yqu  allow  the  things  immediately  perceived  by  sense  td 
exist  no  where  without  the  mind  :  but  there  is  nothing 
perceived  by  sense,  which  is  not  perceived  immedi- 
ately :  therefore  there  is  nothing  sensible  that  exists 
without  the  mind.  The  matter  therefore  which  you  stiH 
insist  on,  is  something  intelligible,  I  suppose*;  some- 
thing that  may  be  discovered  by  reason,  and  not  by 
sense. 

Hi/L  You  are  in  the  right. 

Phil.  Pray  let  me  know  what  reasoriing  your  belief 
of  matter  is  grounded  on;  and  what  this  matter  is  in 
your  present  sense  of  it. 

Byl.  I  find  myself  affected  with  various  ideas, 
whereof  I  know  I  am  not  the  cause;  neither  are  they 
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the  cause  of  themsel?e$9  or  of  one  another^  or  capable  of 
subsisting  by  themselves,  as  being  altogether  inactive 
fleeting,  dependent  bemgs.  They  have  therefore  some 
cause  distinct  from  me  and  them :  of  which  ]  pre- 
tend to  know  no  more,  than  that  it  is  the  cause  (^my 
■ideas.    And  this  thing,  whatever  it  be, i^  call  matter*    ., 

PhU.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  hath  every  one  a  liberty  tp 
.change  the  currentproper  signification  annexed  to  a  com- 
mon name  in  any  language  ?  For  example,  suppose  a 
traveller  should  tell  you,  that  in  a  certain  copnti^  men 
might  pass  unhurt  through  the  fire ;  and,  upon  explain^ 
Jng  himself,  you  found  he  meant  by  the  word^re^  that, 
which  others  call  water :  or  if  he  should  aaert  that 
there  are  trees  that  walk  upon  two  legs,  me^nii^  men 
by  the  term  trees.  Would  you  think  tii is  reasonable  ?  , 

HyL  No,  I  should  think  it  very  absurd.  Common 
custom  is  the  standard  of  propriety  in  language.  And 
for  any  man  to  affect  speaking  improperly,  is  to  pervert 
.the  lise  of  speech,  and  can  never  serve  to  a  better  pur- 
pose than  to  protract  and  multiply  disputes  where  diere 
is  no*  difference  in  opinion. 

PhU.  And  doth  not  mattery  in  the  common  current 
acceptation  of  the  word,  signify  an  extended,  solid, 
moveable,  unthinking,  inactive  substance  ? 
'     Hyl.  It  doth. 

PhU.  And  hath  it  not  been  made  evident,;  th^t  no 
such  substance  can  possibly  exist  ?  And  though  it 
should  be  allowed  to  e3pst,  yet  how  can  that  wbi9h  is 
inactive  be  a  cause ;  or  that  which  is  unthinhmg  be  a 
cause  of  thought  ?  You  <  may  in4eed«  if  you  please^  an- 
nex to  the  word  matter  xi  contrary  meaning  to  what  is 
vulgarly  received  j  and  tell  ipc  you  understand  by  it  an 
unextended,  thinking,  active  being,  which  is  the  cause 
^f  our  ideas.  But  what  else  is  ^Sj,^hai;i  to  play^with 
.words,  and  run  into  that  very  fauk  you  just  now  con- 
demned with  so  much,  reason?  I  (Jo;  by  np  m^is 
•find  £EUilt  with  your  reaboning,   in  that  you  collcqt  a 
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cadse  firom  the  j^ienamendt  but  I  deny  that  the  cause 
deducible  by  fe^mon  can  properly  be  termed  matter. 

HyL  ITiere  is  indeed  something  in  what  you  say. 
"But  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  my 
meaning.  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  deny 
that  God  or  an  infinite  spirit  i^  the  supreme  cause  of  ah 
thitigs.  All  I  cdntend  for^  is^  that  subordinate  to  the  su- 
preme Agent  there  is  a  cause  of  a  limited  and  inferior  na- 
ture, which  concur^  in  the  production  of  oiir  ideas/ not  by 
any  act  of  Will  or  spiritual  efficiency,  biit  by  that  kind  of 
action  which  belongs  to  matter,  viz.  motion. 

Phil.  I  find,  you  are  at  every  turn  relapsing  into 
yotir  old  exploded  conceit,  of  a  moveable  and  conse- 
qiieritly  an  extended  substafkice  existing  without  the 
mind.  What !  have  you  already  forgot  you  were  con- 
vinoedi  or  are  yoii  willing  1  should  repeat  what  has  been 
said  on  that  head  ?  In  truth  this  is  not  fair  dealing  in 
yoU|  still  to  suppose,  the  being  of  that  which  you  have 
so  often  acknowledged  to  have  no  being.  But  not  to 
^nsiist  farther  oil  what  has  been  so  largely  handled,  I  ask 
whether  all  your  ideas  are  not  perfectly  passive  and  inert, 
including  nothing  of  action  in  them  ? 

H^l.  They  are. 

PhiL  And  are  senmMe  qualities  any  thing  else  bivt 
ideas? 

liyl.  How  often  liave  t  acknowledged  that  they  are 
not? 

PhM.  But  t^  ndt  motion  a  sellable  quality  ? 

Hyi.it\s.\ 

PhH.  Consequently  it  is  no  ^tion  ? 

Ifyl.  I  agree  witfi  you.  And  indeed  it  is  very  plain, 
that  when  I  stir  my  finger  it  remains  passive;  but  my 
will  which  produced  the  motion  is  active. 

PhiL  Now  I  desire  to  know  in  the  first  place,  whe^ 
ther  motion  being  allowed  to  be  nonaction,  you  can  con- 
ceive any  actibn  besides  vdlition :  and  in  the  second 
place,  whether  to  say  something  and  qonceive  nothing 
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be  riot  t6  talk  notuense:  and  lastly/ whfelhisr  having 
considered  the  premises^  you  do  not  perceive  that  to 
suppose  any  effiaient  or  active  cause  of  our  idem^  other 
than  spirii,  is  highly  absurd  and  unreasonable  ? 

Hyl.  I  give  up  tfaepmnt  Entirely*  But  though 
matter  may  not  be  a  cauae,  yet  vdiat  hinders  its  be- 
ing an  instrument  subservient  to  the  supv^e  Agent 
in  the  production  of  our  ideas  f 

Pkd.  An  instrument  say  you  1  pray  what  may  be  the 
figure,  springs,  xidieels,  and  motions,  of  thatinstrunieot  ? 

HyL  Those  I  pretend  to  determine  nothing  of^ 
both  the  substance  and  its  qualities  being  entirely  un- 
known to  me. 

Phil.  What !  You  are  then  of  opinion^  it  is  made 
up  of  unknown  parts,  that  it  hath  unknown  motions, 
and  an  unknown  shape  ? 

IhfL  I  do  not.  bdieve  that  it  hath  any  figure  or 
motion  at  all,  being  already  convinoed,  that  no  sensible 
qualities  caneiiist  in  an  unperceiving  substanoe. 

Phil.  But  what  notion  is  it  possible  to  frame  of  an 
instrumatit  void  of  all  sensible  qiuilities,  evea  extension 
itself^ 

HyL  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  awf  notion  of  it. 

Phil.  And  what  reason  have  you  to  think,  this 
unknown,  this  inconodvable  aomewhal;  doth  ^ist }  1$ 
it  that  you  hnagkiQ  God  oannot  act  aa  well  without  it^ 
or  that  you  find  by  experience  the  use  of  some  duch 
thing,  when  you  form  ideas  in  your  0vrn  min4 1 

HyL  You  are  always  teasing  me  for  reasons  of  my 
befief.    Fn^  what  reasoos  have  you  not  to  believe  it  ? 

Phil.  It  is  to  me  a  sufficient  season  not  to  bdieve  the 
»istenoe  erf*  any  thing,  if  I  ate  no  reason  for  bdievkigH; 
But  not  to*  insist  od  ceasons  for  helieviog^  you  wxH  pot 
so  much  as  let  me  know  what  k  is  you  woi;dd  have  itiQ 
bdieve,  Aince  yoM  ^y  you  h&V€  no  masuaer.  of  i^otiori  of 
it.  After  all,  let  me  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  it 
be  hkea  j^bilosopber,  or  even  like  a  man  of  common 
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sense,  to  pretend  to  believe  you  know  noi  whati  and  you 
Hot  why^ 

Hyl.  Hold,  Philonous.  When  I  tdl  you  matter  is 
an  instrument,  I  do  not  meaii  altogether  nothii^.  It  is 
true,  I  know  not  the  particular  kind  of  instrument;  but 
however  I  have  some  notion  of  instrument  in  general, 
which  I  apply  to  it. 

Phil.  But  what  if  it  should  prove  that  there  is  some- 
thingj  even  in  the  most  general  notion  of  instrumenly  as 
taken  in  a  distinct  sense  from  cause,  which,  makes  the 
use  of  it  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  attributes  ? 

Ilyl.  Make  that  appear,  and  I  shall  ^ve  up  the 
point. 

Phil.  What  mean  you  by  the  gena:^  nature  or  no- 
tion of  instrument  f 

Hyl.  That  which  is  common  to  all  particular  instru- 
ments cbmposeth  the  general  notion. 

PhU.  Is  it  not  common  to  all  instruments,  that  they 
are  applied  to  the  doing  those  things  only,  which  caniiot 
be  performed  by  the  mere  act  of  our  wills  ?  Thtus  for 
instance,  I  never  use  aq  instrument  to  move  my  finger, 
because  it  is  done  by  a  volition.  But  I  should  use  \one, 
if  I  were  to  remove  part  of  a  rock,  or  tear  up  a  tree  by 
the  roots.  Are  you  of  the  same  mind  ?  Or  can  you  shew 
any-  example  where  an  instrument  is  made  use  of-  in 
producing  an  effect  immediately  depending  on  the  will 
o'f  the  agent?  - 

Hj^l.  I  own  I  cannot. 

Phil.  How  therefore  can  you  suppose,  that  an  all- 
perfect  Spirit,  on  whose  will  all  things  have  an  absolute 
and  immediate  dependance,  should  need  an  instrument 
in  hift  operations,  or  not  needing  it  make  use  of  it  ?  Thus 
it  seems  to  me. that  you. are  obliged  to  own'  the  use  of  a 
lifeless  inactive  instrument,  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
infinite  perfection  of  Grod  ;  that  is,  by  your  own  con- 
fessioi^,  to  give  up  the  point. 

Hyl.  It  doth  not  readily  occur  what  I  can  answw  you. 
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Phil.  But  methmks  you  should  be  ready' to  bwn  the 
truths  when  it  hadi  been  feirly  jMroved  to  you.  We  in- 
deed^  who  are  beings  of  finite  powers,  are  forced  to  make 
use  of  instruments.  And  the  use  of  an  instrument  shewr 
eth  the  agent  to  be  limited  by  rules  of  anothetr's  prescrip- 
tion,  and  that  he  cannot  obtain  his  end,  but  in  sudi  a 
way  and  by  such  conditions.  Whence  it  seems  a  dear 
consequence,  that  the  supreme  unlimited  Agent  useth  no 
tool  or  instrument  at  adl.  The  will  of  an  Oninipotent 
Spirit  is  no  sooner  exerted  than  executed,  without  the 
application  of  means,  which,  if  they  are  employed  by  in- 
ferior agents,  it  is  not  upon  account  of  any  real  efficacy 
that  is  in  them,  or  necessary  aptitude  to  produce  any 
effect,  but  merely  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  nature^ 
or  those  conditions  prescribed  to  them  by  the  first  Cause, 
who  is  himself  above  all  limitation  or  prescription  what<r 
soever. 

Hyl.  I  will  no  longer  maintain  that  matter  is  an  in- 
strument. However,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  give 
op  its  existence  neither,  since  notwithstanding  what  hath 
been  said,  it  may  still  be  an  occasion. 

Phil.  How  many  diapes  is  your  matter  to  take  ?  Or 
how  often  must  it  be  proved  not  to  exist,  before  you 
are  content  to  part  with  it  ?  But  to  say  no  more  of  this 
(though  by  all  the  laws  of  disputation  I  may  justly  blame 
you  for  so  frequently  changing  the  signification  of  the 
prindpal  term),  I  would  fain  know  what  you  mean  by 
afiinning  that  maltier  is  an  occasion,  having  already  de- 
nied it  to  be  a  cause.  And  when  you  have  shewn  in 
what  sense  you  understand  oocasion,  pray  in  the  next 
plape'be  pleased  to  shew  n>e  what  reason  ihduceth  you 
to  believe  there  is  such  an  occasion  of  our  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  M  to  ^e  first  point :  by  occasion  I  mean  an 
inactive  unthinking  betttgt  at  tlie  presence  whereof  God 
excites  ideas  in  our  minds. 

Phil.  And  what  may  be  the  nature  of  that  inactive 
unthinking  being  ? 
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^//I  kiiow  nidthitig  of  ks  natfire. 
PAil.  Proceed  then  to  the  second  pointy  wad  iBsigH 
some  reason  wl^  we  shoold  albw  an  eacistenoe  to  this  in^ 
actiye,  unthinking,  unkiK>wn  thing  ?  . 
.  Ityi.  When  we  see  ideas  produced  in  our  minds 
after  an  orderly  and  constant  manner,  it  is  natural  to 
think  they  havie  some  fixed  and  r^idar  oooasians/attbe 
f)resence  of  whidi  they  are  eidted. 

PfuL  Y6u  acknowledge  then  God  alone  to  be  the 
cause  of  our  ideas,  and  that  he  causes  them  at  the  pre^ 
s^ice  of  those  'occasions. 
HyL  That  is  my  opinion. 

Phil.  Those  things  which  you  say  are  present  to 
God,  without  doubt  he  perceives. 

Uyl.  Certainly;  otherwise  they  could  not  be  tohhn 
an  occasioned  acting.  ' 

PhiL  Not  to  insist  now  on  your  making  sense  of  this 
hypothesis,  or  answering  all  the  pOiizling  questions  and 
difficulties  it  is  liable  to,  I  only  ask  whether  the  ordar 
and  regularity  observable  in  tt^  series  of  our  ideas,  or 
the  course  of  nature,  be  not  sufficiently  accounted  for 
l^  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God ;  and  whrther  it  doth 
not  derogate  from  those  attributes,  to  suppose  he  is  in* 
Auenced,  directed,  or  put  in  mind,  when  and  what  he  is 
to  act^  by  an  unthinking  substance.  And,  lastly,  whether 
in  case  I  granted  all  you  contend  for,  it  would  make  any 
thing  to  youi'  purpose,  it  not  being  easy  to  conceive  hovf 
the  c3Lternal  or  Solute  existence  of  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance, distinct  from  its  being  pcFceived^can  be  ihfemed 
from  tny  allowing  that  thereare  certain  things  perceived, 
by  the  mind  of  God,  which  are  to  him  the  Occasion  of 
producing  ideas  in  us. 

Hifl.  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  think,  this  no- 
tion ^  0ccashn  seeming  now  altogether  as  groundless 
as  the  rest. 

PfUt.  t)o  you  not  at  length  ^perceive,  tbek  in  aH  these 
different  acceptations  of  maHevy  you  have  been  only  sup 
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pooing  you  know  not  wliat^  for  np  manner  of  reason^  and 
toho  kindof  use? 

jflyl.  I  freely  own  myddf  less  fond  of  my  notions, 
since  Uiey  have  been  so  accurately  examined.  But  stilfy 
m^diinkS)  I  have  some  confused  perceptioa  ihsA  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  matter. 

Phil.  Either  you  peh»ve  the  being  of  matter  itth- 
mediately,  or  mediately.  If  immediately,  pray  inform 
me  by  which  of  the  senses  you  perceive  it.  If  medi- 
ately, let  me  know  by  what  reasoning  it  is  inferred  from 
those  things  which  you  perceive  immediately.  So  much 
for  the  perception.  Then  for  the  matter  itself,  I  ask 
whether  it  is  object,  iubstratum^  cause,  instrumait,  or 
occa^on  ?  You  have  already  pleaded  for  each  of  these, 
^lifting  your  notions,  and  making  matter  to  appear  some 
times  in  one  shape,  then  in  another.  And  what  you 
•have  offered  hath  been  disapproved  and  rejected  by  your- 
self. If  you  have  any  thing  new  to  advance,  I  would 
gladly  hear  it. 

Hyl.  I  think  I  have  already  offered  all  I  had  to  say 
on 'those  h^ds.     I  am  at  a  loss  what  more  to  urge. 

PhiL  And  yet  you  are  loath  to  part  with  your  old 
prgudice  {  Bik  to  make  you  quit  it  more  easily,  i  de- 
mre  that,  beside  what  has  been  hitherto  suggested,  you 
wUl  farther  consider  whether,  upon  suppo^tion  that  mat- 
ter exists,  you  can  possibly  conceive  how  you  should  be 
Infected  by  it  ?  Or  supposing  ik  did  not  exist,  whether  it 
be  not  evident  you  might  for  aH  that  be  affected  with  the 
«ame  ideas  yon  now  are,  and  cdnsequently  have  th6  very 
«8nie  reasons  to  be^eve  its  existence  that  you  bow  can 
have? 

H^  I  adbnowledge  it  is  possible  we  might  perceive 
d\  thkigs  just  as  we  do  now,  though  d)ere  was  no  ihat- 
ter  in  ^  woi4d  ;  neither  can  I  conceive,  if  there  ht 
matter,  how  it  should  produce  any  idea  in  our  minds. 
And  I  do  farther  grant,  you  have  entirely  satilfied  m% 
that  it  is  impoM&le  there  shottU  fee  siicb  a  thing  as  niat^ 
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ter  in  any  of  the  forgoing  aooeptations* '-  But  still  I 
cannot  help  supposing  tliat  there  is  matter  in  some  sense 
or  other.  What  that  is  I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  de* 
termine. 

PhiL  I  do  not  expect  you  should  define  exactly  the 
nature  of  that  unknown  being.  Only  be  pleased  to  tdl 
me,  whether  it  is  a  substance :  and  if  so  wh^her  you 
can  suppose  a  substance  without  accidents ;  or  in  case 
you  Suisse  it  to  have  accidents  or  qualities,  I  desire 
you  will  let  me  know  what  those  qualities  are,  at  least 
what  is  meant  by  matter's  supporting  thepa  ? 

HifL  We  have  already  argued  on  those  points.  I 
have  no  more  to  say  to  them.  But  to  prevent  any  far- 
ther questions,  let  me  tell  you,  I  at  present  understand  by 
matter  neither  substance  nor  accident,  thinking  nor  esi- 
tended  being,  neither  cause,  instrument,  nor  occasion, 
but  something  entirely  unknown,  distinct  from  all  these. 

PhiL  It  seems  then  you  include  in  your  present  no- 
tion of  matter,  nothing  but  ^e  general  s^bstract  idea  of 
^entity. 

Ht/l.  Nothing  else,  save  only  that  I  superadd  to 
this  general  idea  the  negation  of  all  those  particular 
thills,  qualities,  or  ideas^  that  I  perceive^  imagine,  or  in 
any  wise  apprehend.  . 

PhU.  Pray  where  do  you  suppose  this  unknown 
matter  to  exist  ? 

Hyl.  Oh  Philonous  !  now  you  think  you  have  en- 
tangled me ;  for  if  I  sayjft  exists  in  f^oe,  then  you  will 
infer  that  it  exists  in  the  mind>  since  it  is  agreed^  that 
place  or  extension  exists  only  in  the  mind :  but  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  my  ignorance.  I  know  not  where,  it  ex- 
ists, only  I  am  sure  it  exists  not  in  place.  There  is  tf  n^a- 
dve  answer  for  you :  and  you  must  ^xpeqt  no  other  to 
all  the  questions  you  put  for  the  future  about  matter. 

PhU.  Since  you  will  not  tell  me  where  it  exists,  be 
pleased  to  inform  me  after  what  manner  you  suppoise  it 
to  exist,- or  what  you  mean  by  li^exisievice? 
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'  HyL  It  neither  thinks  nor  acts^  ndtlier  peroeives 
nor  is  perceived.  < 

P^^  But  what  is  there  positive  ia  yoiur  abstracted 
niDtion  of  its  existence  ? 

Hpl.  Upon  a  nice  observation^  I  do  not  find  I  have 
any  po^tive  notion  or  meaning  at  all.  .  I  tell  you  again 
I  am  not  ashbmed  to  own  my  ignorance.  I  know  not 
what  is  meant  by  its  existence^  or  how  it  exists. 

PhiL  Continue,  good  Hylas,  to  act  the  same,  inge- 
nuous part,  and  tell  me  sincerely  whether  you  can  frame  . 
a  distinct  idea  of  entity  in  general,  prescinded  from 
and  exclosive  of  all  thinking  and  corporeal  beings,  all 
particular  things  whatsoever. 

HyK  Hold,  let  me  think  a  little-^^*-^!  profess,  Philo* 
nous,  I  do  not  find  that  I  can.  At  first  glance  methought 
I  had  some  dilute  and  airy  notion  of  pure  entity  iu  alv 
stract ;  but  upon  closer  attention  it  hath  quite  vanished 
out  of  sight  The  more  I  think  on  it,  the  more  am^  I 
concfirmed  in  my  prudent  resolution  of  giving  none  but 
negative  answers,  and  not  pretending  to  the  least  degree 
of  any  positive  knowledge  or  conception  of  matter,  its 
tDhere,  its  how^  its  entity ,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  it. 

Phil.  When  therefore  you  speak  of  the  existence  of 
matter,  you  have  not  any  notion  in  your  mind  ? 

Byl.  None  at  all. 

PhiL  Pray  tell  me  if  the  casestands  not  thus :  at  first, 
from  a  belief  of  material  substance,  you  would  have  it 
that  the  immediate  objects  existed  without  the  mind ; 
then  that  their  archetypes  ;  then  causes ;  next  instru- 
ments ;  then  occasions :  lastly,  something  in  general, 
which  being  interpreted  proves  nothing.  So  matter  comes 
to  nothing.  What  think  you,  Hylas,  is  not  this  a  £ur 
summary  of  your  whble  proceeding  ? 

Ifyl.  Be  that  as  it  will,  yet  I  still  insist  upon  it,  that 
our  not  being  able  to  conceive  a  thing,  is  no  argument 
against  its  existence.  . 
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FkS.  Ihit  fsmtir  a  cause^  effect^  opefBty)n;  lign,  or 
other  circumstance,  ^  there  may  reason&Uy  be  m^rq^ 
tb^existJmQeofatUfjgiiotimmediatdype^  and 
that  it  were  absurd  for  any  man  to  acgue  agdnst  the  es^ 
istence  of  that  tUn^,.  from  hts  haiang  no  dUrect  and  po* 
fliftive  notion  o£  it^I  freely  awn.  Bat  where  there  is  no- 
thing of  all  this;  wbere  neither  reaaon  nor^  rcvelatk» 
induces  us  to  bdieve  the  existence.of  a  thii^ ;  where  we 
have  not  even  a  relative  notion  of  it ;  where  an  abstrac- 
tion Is  made  from  perceiving  and  being  perceived,  fron 
spiritandidea;  lastly,  where  there  is  not  so  much  as  the 
iiib$t  inadequate  or  fmnt  idea  pretended  to :  I  wiU  nc^ 
indeed  thence  conclude  agamst  the  r^ity  of  any  notion 
or  existence  of  any  thing :  but  my  inference  shall  be, 
that  you  mean  iK>thing  atall :  that  you  employ  wcmxIs 
to  no.  manner  of  purpose,  without  any  design  or  signifi- 
cation whatsoever.  And  I  leave  it  to.  yon  to  consider 
how  mere  jargon  should  be  treated. 

HyL  To  deal  frankly  with  you,  Hiilonout,  your  ar« 
guments  seem  in  themselves  unanswerable,  Ixit  th^ 
have  not  so  great  an  effect  on me  as  to  produce  that  eob- 
tine  conviction,  that  hearty  acquiescence,  which  attends 
demonstration.  I  find  myself  still  rdapsing  into  an  ob- 
scure surmise  of  I  know  not  what,  matter. 

Phil.  But  are  you  not  sensU)le,  Hylas,  that  two 
things  must  concur  to  take  away  all  scruple,  and  work 
a  pli^ary  assent  in  the  mind }  Let  a  visible  object  be 
set  in  never  so  clear  a  li^,  yet  if  there  is  any  imper- 
fection in  the  sight,  or  if  the^^e  is  not  directed  towards 
it,  it  will  not  be  distinctly  seen.  And  though  a  demons 
fitration  be  never  so  well  grounded  and  frurly  proposed^ 
yet  if  diere  is  withal  a  stain  of  prgudice,  or  a  wrong 
bias  on  the  understanding,  can  it  be  expected  on  a  jnd**- 
deii  to  perceive  clearly  arid  aAia-e  firmly  to  the  truth  ? 
No,  there  is  need  of  time^and  pains:  the  attention  must 
be  awakened  and  detained  by  a  frequent  repetitioo  of 
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tb«  i^BK  thing  fdaoed  oft  in  tbe  «u*%  oft  in  Jdifivent 


lights.  I  have  said  kJBlvtady^md&mi  I  mutt  s^  re^ 
peat  and  inculcate^  that  it  is  an  unacooontable  Uoenod 
yon  take  in  pretending  to  mbintaib  yon  know  not  what, 
for  yon  know  liot  "what  mton>  to  yon  know  not  what 
purpose.  Caa  this  be  paraided  in  any  art  or  sdenoCi 
any  sect  or  profession  of  mttifOr  isthere  any.tbiiigso 
bire&oedLy  gromidless  and  unreaaonflUe  to  he  met  witfa 
eren  in  the  lowest  of  amMWAi  conversakion  ?  Butt  per-* 
kapa  you  wiB  ^11  say,  matter  oday  emst,  though  at 
the  same  time  ypu  neidier  know  what  is  meant  by  mat* 
UTj  or  by  its  existence.  This  indeed  is  surprising,  and 
the  more  so  because  it  is  altogether  voluntary,  you  not 
being  led  to  it  by  any  one  reason ;  for  I  challenge  you 
to  shew  roe  that  thkig  in  nature  which  needs  mattef 
to  explain  or  account  for  it* 

liyL  The  reality  of  things  cannot  be  maintained 
without  supposiog  the  existence  of  matter.  And  is  not 
this,  think  you,  a  good  reason  why  I  should  be  earnest 
in  its  defence  ? 

PhU.  'Hie  redity  of  things  \  What  things,  sensible 
or  intelligible  ? 

IhfL  SensiUe  thii^.    . 

PhU.  My  glove  for  example  ? 

Uyl.  iW  or  any  otfier  thing  perceived  by  the 
ienses. 

Phil.  But  to  fix  on  some  particular  thing ;  is  it  not 
a  sufficient  evidence  to  me  of  the  existence  of  this 
glavcy  that  I  see  it^  and  fed  it,  and  wear  it  ?  Or  if  this 
will  not  do,  how  is  it  possible  I  should  be  assured  of 
the  reality  of  ithis  thing,  winch  I  actually  see  in  this 
place,  by  supposing  that  some  unkrK>wn  thing,  which  I 
never  did  or  can  see,  exists  after  an  unknown  manner^ 
in  an  i»known  place,  or  in  no  place  at  all  ?  How  can 
the  supposed  reality  of  that  which  is  intangible,  be  a 
proof  that  any  thing  tangible  really  exists  ?  Or  of  that 
which  is  invisible,  that  any  vi»b]e  tiling,  or  ki  general 
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of  any  thing  which  is  imperceptible,  that  a'peroqit%le 
exbts  ?.-  Do  but  explaia  this^  and  I  shall  think  nothing 
too  hard  for  you. 

HyL  Upon  tiie  whole,  I  am  content  to  own  the  ex^ 
bteoce  of  matter  is  highly  improbable ;  but  the  direct 
and  al^olute  impossibility  of  it  does  not  appear  to  me. 

Phil.  But  granting  matter  to  be  possible,  yet  upon 
that  account  m^ely  it  can  have  no  more  claim  to  exist- 
eoce,  tlian  a  golden  mountain  or  a  centanr. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  still  you  do  not  deny  it 
is  possible;  and  that  which  is  poissible,  for  aught  you 
know,  may  trctually  exist.  .  * 

PhiL  I  deny  it  to  be  possible ;  and  have,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  evidently  proved,  from  your  own  concisions, 
that  it  is  not.  In  the  common  sense  of  the  word  matter ^ 
is  there  any  more  implied,  than  an  extendekl,  solid,* 
figured,  moveable  substance  existing  without  the  mind  ? 
And  have  not  you  acknowledged,  oyer  and  over,  that 
you  have  seen  evident  reascm  for  denying  the  possibility 
of  such  a  substance  ? 

.   HyL  True,  but  that  is  only  one  sense  of  the  tCTm 
flatter.     \  i'  n  ,    .  ,  '         /*, " ;  •     . 

PhiL  But  18  it  not  the  only  proper  genuine  received 
sense  ?  and  if  matter  in  such  a  sense  be.  proved  impos- 
ttble,  may  it  not  be  thought  with  good  grounds  abso- 
lutely impossible  ?  Else  how  could  any  thing  be  proved 
impossible  ?  Or,  indeed,  how  could  there  be  any  proof 
at  all  one  way  or  other,  to  a  man  who  takes  the  liberty 
to  unsettle  and  change  the  common  signification  of 
words?  r 

IfyL  I  thought  philosophers  might  be  allowed  to 
9peak  more  accurately  than  the  vulgar,  and  wcire  not 
always  confined  to  the  common  acceptation  of  a  term. 

PkU;  But  this  now  mentioned  is  the  common  re* 
ceived  sfense  ambng  philbsophfers  themselves.  But  not 
to  insist  on  that,  have  you  ridt  been  allowed  to  take  mat- 
ter in  what  sense  y^u  pleased?  And  hsfve  yoii  not  used 
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Ghn^uig,  at  others,  leaving  but  or  putting  into  the  de- 
fiaition  of  it  whatever,  for  the  present,  best  served  yoor 
ck^ign,  contrary  to  all  the  known  rules  of  reason  and 
logic }  And  l^th  not  this  shifting,  unfair  method  of 
youns^  apun  out  our  dispute  to  an  unnecessary  Jetigth ; 
matter  having  been  partioularly  e^^minisd^  and  by  your 
own  confesaion  refuted  in  eaoh  of  those  sepfises  it  And 
-can  any  mote  be  required  to  pieiv^  Ibe  dbi9o}ntQ  impofih 
sibility  of  a  thing,  than  the  proving  it  impossible  in  evecf 
particular  sense,  that  dtheryoo  br.any  one  telfte  under- 
stands it  in  ? 

Ht/l.  fiut  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you 
have  proved  the  impossibility  of  matter  in  the  last  most 
obscure  abstracted  and  indefinite  sense. 

PhiL  When  is  a  thing  shewn  to  be  impossible  ? 

HyL  When  a  repugnancy  is  demonstrated  between 
the  ideas  comprehended  in  its  definition. 

Phil.  But  where  there  are  no  ideas,  there  no  repug- 
nancy can  be  demonstrated  between  ideas  ? 

HyL  I  agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Now  in  that  which  you  call  the  obscure  inde- 
finite sense  of  the  wordma^er,  it  is  plain,  by  your  own 
confession,  there  was  included  no  idea  at  ail,  no  sense 
except  an  unknown  sense,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
none.  You  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  I  should  prove 
a  repugnancy  between  ideas  where  there  are  no  ideas ; 
or  the  impossibility  of  matter  taken  in  an  unknotun  sense, 
that  is,  no  sense  at  alL  My  business  was  only  to  shew 
you  meant  nothing;  and  this  you  were  brought  to  own. 
So  that  in  all  your  various  senses,  you  have  been  shewed 
either  to  mean  nothing  at  all,  or  if  any  thing,  an  ab- 
surdity. And  if  this  be  npt  sufiSicient  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  a  thing,  I  dpsire  you  will  let  me  know 
what  is. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  you  have  proved  that  matter  is 
impossible  ;  nor  do  I  see  what  more  can  be  said  in  de- 
voL.  1.  .  N  n        ^ 
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fence  of  it  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  give  up*  this^ 
I  suspect  all  my  other  notions.  For  surely  none  could 
be  more  seemingly  evident  than  this  once  was :  and  yet 
it  now  seems  as  false  and  absurd  ad  ever  it  did  true 
before,  fiut  I  think  we  have  discussed  the  point  suffi- 
ciently for  the  present.  The  remaining  part  of  the  day 
I  would  willingly  spendyin  runtring  over  in  my  thoughts 
the  several  heads  of  this  morning's  ccmversation^  atnd  to 
morrow  shall  be  gkid  to  meet  you  here  again  about  tiie 
sametinfie. 

PhU.  I  will  not  fail  to  attend  you. 
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PHILONOUS* 

Tell  me,  Hyks,  what  are  the  fruits  ,of  yesterday's 
iDoiitation  ?  Hath  it  confirmed  you  in  the.  same  mind 
you  were  in  at  parting  ?  or  have  you  since  seen  cause  to 
change  your  opinion  ? 

Hylas.  TrvXy  my  opinion  is,  that  all  our  opinions  are 
alike  vain  and  uncertain.  What  we  approve  to-day,  we 
condemn  to-morrow.  We  keep  a  stir  about  knowledge, : 
and  spend  our  lives  in  the  jmrsuit  of  it,  when,  alas  !  we' 
know  nothing  all  the  while :  nor  do  I  think  it  possible 
for  us  ever  to  know  any  thing  in  this  life.  Our  faculties' 
are  too  narrow  and  too  few.  Nature  certainly  never  m-^ 
tended  us  for  speculation.   ' 

Phil.  What !  say  you  we  can  know  nothing,  Hy las? 

Hyl.  There  is  not  that  single  thing  in  the  wbrM, 
whereof  we  can  know  the  real  nature,  or  what  it  is  in 
itself. 

Phil.  Will  you  tell  me  I  do. not  really  know  what 
fire  or  water  is? 

•  HyL  You  may  indeed  know  that  fire  appears  hot, 
and  watef  fluid :  but  this  is  no  more  than  knowing  what 
sensations  are  produced  in  your  own  mind,  upon  the 
application  of  fire  and  water  to  your  organs  of  sense^ 
Their  internal  constitution,  their  true  tmd  real  nature^ 
you  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  that: 

Phil.  Do  I  not  know  thi^  to  be  2LjtesX  stone  that  I 
stand  on,  and  that  which  I  see  before  my  eyes  to  be  a 
real  tree? 
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I^L  Know  ?  No,  it  is  impossible  you  or  sny  man 
alive  should  know  it.  All  you  know  is,  that  you  have 
such  a  certain  idea  or  appearance  in  your  own  mind. 
But  what  is  this  to  the  real  tree  or  stone  ?  I  tell  you, 
that  colour,  figure,  and  hardness,  which  you  pero^ve, 
are  not  the  real  natures  of  those  things,  or.  in  the  least 
like  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  real 
things  or  corporeal  substances  which  compose  the  world. 
They  have  none  of  them  any  thing  of  themselves,  like 
those  sensible  qualities  by  us  perceived.  We  should 
nfft  tfaerefpre  pretend  to  affirm  or  knofw  fny  thing  of 
t^i^m,  as  they  are  in  ^h^ir  own  pature. 

J^hil^  But  sqrely;^  Hylas,  I  can  distingiush  gold,  for 
example,  from  iron  :  and  how  could  .this  be,  if  I  knew 
not  wlnat  ^thqr  truly  was  ?     . 

H^L  Believe  me,  Phikvfous^  you  can  only  distin- 
guish between  your  own  ideas.  That  yeUownesiSj  that 
weight,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  think  you  th^  are 
really  in  the  gold  ?  They  are  only  relative  to  the  senses^ 
and  have  no  absolute  existence  in  nature.  And  in  pre- 
tfioding  to  distinguish  the  species  of  real  things,  by  the 
appearances  in  your  mind,  you  may  perhaps  act  as  wisely 
as  be  that  should  conclude  two  men  were  of  a  different 
qpedes,  because  their  clothe^  were  not  of  th^  q^me 
colour. 

Pful.  It  seems,  tlien,  we  are  altogether  put  off  with 
the  ^ppierances  of  things,  and  thos^  false  ones  too. 
The  very  meat  I  eat,  and  the  doth  I  wear,  have  i^othing 
in  them  like  what  I  see  and  feel. 

HyL  Even  so. 

;  Phil.  But  is  it  not  strange  the  whole  world  should 
be  thus  imposed  on,  and  so  foolish  as  to  bdieve  their 
senaes  ?  And  y«t  I  know  not  how  it  is,  hut  men  eat,  and 
drink*,  and  sleep,  and  perform  all  the  ofQcea  Qf  lif§  as 
comfortably  and^conveniently,  as  if  they  really  knew  the 
things  they  are  conversant  alxMit. 

HyL  They  do  so :  but  you  know  ordinary  practice 
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does  not  require  a  nicety  of  specohtive  knowledge; 
Hence  the  vulgar  retain  their  mistakes,  and  for  all  that, 
make  a  shift  to  buttle  through  the  alHurs  of  life.  But 
philosophers  know  better  things. 

PML  You  mean,  they  know  that  they  know  nothinjg. 

Hyl.  That  is  the  very  top  and  pdrfectioii  of  human 
knowledge. 

FhiL  But  are  you  all  this  while  in  earnest,  Hylas ; 
and  are  you  seriously  persuaded  that  you  know  nothing 
real  in  the  world?  Suppose  you  are  going  to  write, 
would  you  not  call  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  like  another 
man ;  and  do  you  not  know  what  it  is  you  call  for  ? 

Hyl.  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  that  I  know  not 
the  real  nature  of  any  one  thing  in  the  universe  ?  I  may 
indeed  upon  occasion  make  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
But  what  any  one  of  them  is  in  its  own  true  nature,  I 
declare  positively  I  know  not  And  the  same  is  true  with 
r^;ard  to  every  other  corpored  thing.  And,  what  «s 
more,  We  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  true  and  real  nature 
of  things,  but  even  of  their  existence.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  we  perceive  such  certain  appearances  dr  ideas; 
but  it  agnnot  be  concluded  from  thence  that  bodies  really 
exist.  Nay,  now  I  think  on  it,  I  must  agreeably  to  my 
former  concessions  farther  declare,  that  it  is  impossible 
any  real  corporeal  thing  should  exist  in  nature. 

Phil.  You  amaze  me !  Was  ever  any  thing  more 
wild  and  extravagant  than  the  notions  you  now  main- 
tain !  And  is  it  not  evident  you  are  led  into  all  these  ex- 
travagances by  the  belief  of  material  substance  f  Hiis 
makes  yoU  dream  of  those  unknown  natures  in  every 
thing,  ft  is  this  occasions  your  distinguishing  between 
the  reality  and  sensible  appearances  of  things.  It  is  to 
this  you  are  indebted  for  being  ignorant  of  what  every 
body  else  knows  perfectly  well*  Nor  is  this  all :  you  are 
not  only  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  every  thing,  but 
you  know  not  whether  any  thing  really  exists,  or  whe- 
ther there  are  any  true  natures  at  all ;  forasmuch  as  you 
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at^biite  to  yoiir  material  beings  ah  j»b0(^te  orextermd 
eMifiiterioe,  wherein  yoo  suppose  thdr  reality  conststB. 
And  a3  you  are  forced  in  the  end  to  acknowlodge  soch 
an  existence  means  either  a  direct  repugnancy,  ornothiilg 
at  all,  it  follows,  that  you  are  obliged  to  pull  down  your 
own  hypothesis  of  material  substance,  aiul  positively  to 
deny  the^*^  existence  of  any  part  of  the  univer^.  And 
so  you  are  plunged  into  the  deepest  and  most  deplorable 
scepticism  that  ever  man  was.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  is  it  not 
as  I  say  ? 

H^L  I  agree  with  you  •  Material  substaficcw^  no 
more. than  an  hypothesis,  and  a  fisilse  and  groundless  one 
too-  I  will  no  longer  spend  my  breath  in  defence  of  it. 
But  whatever  hypothesis  you  advance,  or  whatsoever 
scheme  of  things  you  introduce  in  its  stead,  I  dodbt  not 
it  will  appear  every  whit  as  false :  let  me  but  be  allowed 
to  question  you  upon  it.  That  is,  suffer  me  to  serve  you 
in  your  own  kind,  and  I  warrant  it  shall  conduct  you 
through  as  many  perplexities  and  contradictions,  to  the 
very  same  .state  of  scepticism  that  I  myself  am  in  at 
present. 

PkiL  I  Assure  you,  Hylas,  I  do  not  pretend  to  frame 
any  hypothesis  at  alL  I  am  of  a  vulgar  cast,  siniple 
enough  to  believe  my  senses,  and  leave  things  as  I  find 
them.  To  be  plain,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  real  things  ' 
^  are  those  very  things  I  see  arid  feel,  and  perceive  by  my 
senses.  These  I  know,  and  finding  they  answer  all  the 
necessities  and  purposes  of  life,  have  noreisisori  to  be  so- 
licitous about  any  other  unknown  beings.  A  piece  of 
sensible  bread,  for  instance,  would  stay  my  stomach  bet- 
ter than  ten  thousand  times  as  much  of  that  insensible, 
unintelligible,  real  bread  you,  speak  of.  It  is  likewise  my 
opinion,  that  colours  and  other  sensible  qualities  are  on 
the  objects.  I  cannot  for  my  life  help  thinking  that 
snow  is  white,  and  fire  hot.  You  indeed,  who  by  snow 
and  ^re  mean  certain  external,  unperceived,  unperceiv- 
ing  substances,  are  in  the  right  to  deny  whiteness  or 
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heat  to  be  afiectkms  inherent  in.  them«    But  I,  who  un- 
derstandby  those  words  the  tilings  I  see  and  feel,  am 
oblig^  to  think  like  other  folks.    And  as  I  am  no  8cq>-) 
tic  with  r^ard  to  the  nature  of  things^  so  ndther  am 
I  as  to  their  existence.    That  a  thing  should  be  really 
perceived  by  my  ^ses^  and  at  the  same  time  not  really  , 
exists  is  to  me  a  plain  contradiction  ;  since  I  cannot  pre-. ' 
sdnd  or  abstract,  even  in  thought,  the  existence  of  a  sen-  ' 
sible  thing  from  its  being  perceived.  Wood,  stones,  fire,  ! 
water,  flesh,  iron,  and  the  li^e  things,  which  I  name  and 
discourse  of,^  are  things  that  I  know.    And  I  ^ould  not 
have  known  them,  but  that  I  perceived  them  by  my^ 
senses ;  and  things  perceived  by  the  senses  are  immedi- 
ately perceived ;  and  things  immediately  perceived  are 
ideas ;  and  ideas  cannot  exist  without  the  mind ;  their' 
existence  therefore  consists  in  being  perceived ;  when 
therefore  they  are  actually  perceived,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  existence.    Away  then  with  all  that  sc^ 
ticism,  all  those  ridiculous  philosophical  doubts.  What  a 
jest  is  it  for  a  philosopher  to  question  the  existence  of 
Sensible  things,  till  he  hath  it  proved,  to  him  from  the 
veracity  of  God;  or  to  pretend  our  knowledge  in  this 
point  ^lls  short  of  intuition  or  demonstration  !  I  might 
as  well  doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  being  of  those 
things  I  actually  see  and  feel. 

Ify/.  Not  so  fest,  Philonous  :  you  say  you  cannot 
conceive  how  sensible  tilings  should  exist  without  the 
mind.    Qo  you  not  ? 

Pka.  I  do. 

Hyl.  Supposing  you  were  annihilated,  cannot  you 
conceive  il  possible  that  things  perceivable  by  sense  may 
still  exist  ? 

Phil.  I  can  ;  but  then  it  must  be  in  another  mind. 

When  I  deny  sensible  things  an  existence  out  of  the 

mind,  I  do  not  mean  my  mmd  in  p^icular,  but  all  minds. 

/  Now  it  is  plain  they  have  an  existence  exterior  to  myC 

]  mind^  since  I  find  them  by  experience  to  be  independent  \ 
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of  it.  Ther^  iei  tfieiefore  some  other  mind  vrtieffib  they 
.  exists  during  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  hiy  per* 
/  ^  cetving  them^  at  likewise  they,  did  before  my  birCh>  and 
would  do  after  my  supposed  annihilation.  And  as  the 
some  is  true^  with  r^ard  to  all  other  finite  created  spirits^ 
it  necessarily  follow^^  there  is  an  ommpreserU  eternal. 
Mmdy  whioh  knows  and  comprehenda  all  things^  and 
exhibits  them  to  our  view  in-  such  a  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  sudi  rules>  as  he  himself  hath  ordained^  ahd 
ace  by  us  termed  the  Idtos  of  nature. 

HyL  Answer  me^  Philonous.  Are  all  our  idea« 
perfectly  inert  beings  ?  Or  have  th^y  any  agency  in* 
eluded  in  them } 

Phil.  They  ipe  altogether  passive  and  inert. 

HyU  And  is  not  God  an  agent,  a  being  purely  active? 

Phil.  I  acknowledge  it. 

HyL  No  idea  therefore  can  be  like  unto,  or  ry^are- 
sent  the  nature  of,  God. 

Phil.  It  cannot 

HyL  Since  therefore  you  have  no  idea  c^  the  mind 
of  God,  how  cm  you  concdve  it  possible,  that  things 
should  exist  ia  his  mind  i  Or,  if  you  can  conceive  Uie 
mind  of  God  without  having  an  id»i  of  it,  why  may  not 
I  be  allowed  to  odnoeive  the  existence  of  mat&r^  not* 
withstanding  that  I  have  no  idea  of  it  ? 

PhiU  As  to  your  first  question ;  I  own  I  have  pro- 
perly no  idea,  either  of  God  or  any  other  spirit;  'for 
these  being  active,  cannot  be  represented  by  things  per- 
fectly inert,  as  our  ideas  are.  I  do  nevertheless  know^ 
that  I  who  anl  a  spirit  or  thinking  substance,  teist  as 
certainly,  as  I  know  my  ideas  exist.  Farther,  I  know 
what  I  mean  by  the  terms  1  and  myself ;  and  I  know 
this  immediately,  or  intuitively,  thou^  I  do  not  per- 
ceive it  as  I  perceive  a  triai^le,  a  colour^  or  a  sound* 
The  mind,  spirit,  or  soul,  is  that  indivisible  unextended 
thing,  which  thinks,  acts,  and  perceives.  1  say  indwisi- 
bky  because  unextended ;  and  unextended,  because  ex- 
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(tQded^  figured,  moveable  4l»iig8^  aie  ideas ;  aad  that 
which  perceives  ideasy  which  thinks  and  wills^  is  plainly 
itself  no  idea^  nor  like  an  idea.  Idea;  are  Ihin^  inac« 
tive^  and  perceived :  and  spirits  a  sort  of  beings  altogedier 
difierent  from  them*  I  do  not  therefore  say  my  aotil 
is  an  idea,  or  like  an  idea*  However^  taking  the  word 
idea  in  a  large  satise,  my  soul  may  be  said  to  furnish  me 
wiUian  idea,  that  is^an  image,  or  likeness  of  God,  though 
indeed  extremely  inadequate.  For  all  the  notion  I  have  o£ 
God,  is  obtained  by  reflecting  on  my  own  soul  heighten«- 
mg  its  powers,  and  removing  its  imperfections.  I  have 
therefore,  though  not  an  inactive  idea,  yet  in  myself  some 
sort  of  an  active  thinking  image  of  the  Deity.  And 
tiK)ugh  I  perceive  him  not  by  sense,  yet  I  have  a  notioa 
of  him,  or  know  him  by  reflection  and  reasoning.  My 
own  mind  and  my  own  ideas  I  have  an  immediate  know«^ 
ledge  o(;  and  by  the  help  of  these,  do  mediately  appre- 
hend the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  other  spirits  and 
ideas.  Farther,  from  my  own  being,  and  from  the  de^ 
pendency  I  find  in  myself  and  my  ideas,  I  do  by  an  act 
of  reason,  necessarily  infer  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
of  all  created  things  in  the  mind  of  God.  So  much  for 
your  first  question.  For  the  second :  I  suppose  by  this 
time  you  can  answer  it  yourself.  For  you  neither  per- 
ceive matter  objectively,  as  you  do  an  inactive  being  or 
idea,  nor  know  it,  as  you  do  yourself  by  a  reflex  act : 
neither  do  you  mediately  apprehend  it  by  similitude  of 
the  one  or  the  qther :  nor  yet  collect  it  by  reasoning 
from  that  which  you  know  immediately.  All  whidi 
makes  the  case  of  mauer  widely  difierent  from  that  of 
the  Deity. 

HyL  You  say  your  own  soul  supplies  you  with  some 
sort  of  an  idea  or  image  of  God.  fiut  at  the  same  time 
you  acknowledge  you  have,  properly  speaking,  no  idea 
of  your  own  soul.  You  even  affirm  that  spirits  are  a 
sort  of  beings  altogether  different  from  ideas.  Conse- 
quently that  no  idea  can  be  like  a  spirit.    We  have 
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therefore!  no  idea  of  any  spirit.  You  admit  neverthdcss 
that  there  is  spiritual  substance,  although  you  have  no 
idea  of  it ;  while  you  deny  there  can  be  such  a  thing  M 
material  substance,  because  you  have  no  notion  or  idea 
of  it.  Is  this  fair  dealing?  To  act  consistently,  you  must 
either  admit  matter  or  rgect  spirit.  Wh&t  say  you  to 
this  ? 

FhiL  I  say  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  material  substance,  merely  because  I  have 
no  notion  of  it,  but  because  the  notion  of  it  is  incon- 
sistent, or  in  other  words,  because  it  is  repugnant  that 
there  should  be  a  notion  of  it.   Many  things,  for  aught 
Ikriowymay  exist,  whereof  neither  I  nor  any  other  man 
hath  or  can  have  any  idea  or  notion  whatsoever.     But 
then  those  things  must  be  possible,  that  is,  nothing  in- 
consistent must  be  included  in  their  definition.     I  say, 
secondly,  that  although  we  believe  things  to  exist, 
which  we  do  not  perceive ;  yet  we  may  not  believe  that 
any  particular  thing  exists,  without  some  reason  for  such 
belief:  but  I  have  no  reason  for  believing  the  existence 
of  matter.     I  have  no  immediate  intuition  thereof:  nei- 
ther can  I  mediately  from  my  sensations,  ideas^  notions, 
actions,  or  passions,  infer  an  unthinking,  unperoeiving, 
inactive  substance,  either  by  probable  deduction,  or  ne- 
cessary consequence.    Whereas  the  being  of  myself, 
that  is,  my  own  soul,  mind,  or  thinking  principle,  I  evi- 
dently know  by  reflection.     You  will  forgive  me  if  I  re- 
peat the  same  things  in  answer  to  the  same  objections. 
In  the  very  notion  or  definition  of  material  substance, 
there  is  included  a  manifest  repugnance  and  inconsistency. 
But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  notion  of  spirit     That 
ideas  should  exist  in  what  doth  not  perceive,  or  be  pro- 
duced by  what  doth  not  act,  is  repugnant.     But  it  is  no 
repugnancy  to  say,  that  a  perceiving  thing  should  be  the 
subject  of  ideas,  or  an  active  thing  the  cause  of  them. 
It  is  granted  we  have  neither  an  immediate  evidence  nor 
a  demonstrative  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  other 
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finite  <$piirita  r  bift  it  will  not  fhehoe  follow'  that  sudi 
spirito  ar6  on  ^  foot  with  material  substances :  if  to  sup^ 
pose  the  one  be  iiiconsistent^  and  it  be  not. inconsistent 
to  suppose  the  other  ;  if  the  one  can  be  mferred  by  no 
argument,  and  there  is  a  probability  for  the  other ;  if 
we  sejB  signs  and  effects  indicating  distinct  finite  agenjtg 
like  ourselves,  and  see  no  sign  or  symptom  whatever 
that  leads  to  a  rational  belief  of  matter.  I  say  lastly,  that 
I  have  a  notion  of  spirit,  though  I  have  ndt,  strictly 
speaking, an  idea  of  it.  I <io  not  perceive  it  as. an  idea 
or  by  means  of  an  idea,  but  know  it  by  reflection. 

HyL  Notwithstanding  all  you  have  said,  to  -  me  it 
seems,  that  according  to  your  own  way  of  thinking,; and 
in  consequence  of  your  own  principles,  it  should  follow 
that  you  are  only  a  system  of  floating  ideas,  without  any 
substance  to  support  them.  Words  are  not  to  be  used 
without  a  meaning.  And  as  there  is  no  more  meaning 
in  spiritual  substance  than  in  material  substance,  the  one 
is  to  be  exploded  as  well  as  the  other. 

PhiL  How  often  must  I  repeat,  that  I  know  or  am 
consdous  of  my  own  being ;  and  that  I  myself  am  npt  N"" 
my  ideas,  but  somel^hat  else,  a  thinking  active  prin« 
ciple  that  perceives,  knows,  wills,  and  operates  about  "^  ;' 
ideas.  I  know  that  I,  one  and  the  same  self,  perceive 
both  colours  and  sounds :  that  4  colour  cannot  perceive 
a  sound,  nor  a  sound  a  colour:  that  I  am  therefore  one 
individual  princifde,  distinct  from  colour  and  sound ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  from  all  other  sensible  thin^ 
and  inert  ideas,  fiut  I  am  not  in  like  manner  conscious 
either  of  the  existence  or' essence  of  matter.  .  On  the 
contrary,  I  know  that  nothing  inconsistent  can  exist,  and 
that  the  existence-  of  matter  implies  an  inconsistency. 
Panther,  I  kqow  what  I  nfiean,  when  I  affirm  that  there 
is  a '8piritua(  substance  or  support  of  ideas,  that  is, 
U)at  a  spirit  knows  and  perceives  ideas,  fiut  I  do  not 
know  whatjs  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that  an  unperceiv- 
ing  substance  hath  inherent  in  it  and  supports  either  ideas 
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or  tii6  archetypes  of  icteato.    There  is  therefore  ^pod 
the  whole  no  parity  of  case  between  spirit  and  matter. 

I^l.  I  own  mysetf  satisfied  in  this  point.  But  do 
you  in  earnest  thinks  the  real  existence  of  sensible  things 
consists  in  their  being  actually  perceived  ?  If  so ;  bow 
comes  it  that  all  mankind  distinguish  between  (hem  ? 
Ask  the  first  man  you  meet^  and  he  shall  tdl  you^^  to  be 
perceived  is  one  thing,  and  to  exist  is  another. 

P/uL  I  am  content,  Hylas,  to  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  world  for  the  truth  of  my  notion.  Ask  the 
gardener,  why^he  thinks  yonder  cherry-tree  exists  in  the 
garden,  and  he  shdl  tell  you,  bemuse  he  sees  and  feels 
it ;  in  a  word,  because  he  perceives  it  by  his  senses.  Ask 
him,  why  he  thinks  an  orange-tree  not  to  be  there,  eiid 
he  shall  tell  you,  because  he  does  not  perceive  it.  What 
he  perceives  by  senf^e,  that  he  terms  a  real  being,  atid 
saith  it  is,  or  exisls  i  but  that  which  is  not  perceivable, 
the  same,  be  saitb^a^i. no  being.  .     '  '    /'. 

lij/L  Yes,  rmlohousf  I  grant  the  existence?  St  a 
sensible  thing  consists  in  being  pi^rceivable,  but  not  in 
being  actually  perceived.  ^  ,  V       ,:  \ 

FhiL  And  what  is  perceivable  but  an  idea?  And 
can  an  idea  exist  without  being  actually  perceived  ? 
These  are  points  long  since  agreed  between  us. 

Hyl.  But  be  your  opinion  neVer  so  true,  yet  surely 
you  will  not  deny  it  is  shdcking,  and  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  men.  Ask  the  fellow,  whether  yonder  tree 
hath  an  existence  out  of  his  mind  :  what  answer  think 
you  he  would  make  ? 

Phil.  The  same  that  I  should  mysdf,  to  wit,  that 
it  doth  exist  out  of  his  mind.  But  then  to  a  Christian 
it  cannot  surely  be  shocking  to  say,  the  real  tree  existing 
without  his  mind  is  truly  known  and  comprehended  by 
(that  is,  exists  in)  the  infinite  mind  of  Gkxl.  Probably 
he  may  not  at  first  glance  be  aware  of  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate proof  there  is  of  this,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
being  of  a  tree,  or  any  other  sensible  thing,  implies  a 
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mind,  wherein  it  is.  But  the  point  itsdf  he  cannot 
deny.  The  que3tion  between  the  Materialists  and  me 
is  not^  whether  things  have  a  real  existence  out  of 
the  mind  of  this  or  that  person^  but  whether  they  have 
an  absolute  existence,  distinct  from  being  perceivetd  by 
God^  mid  exterior  to  all  minds.  This  indeed  some 
heathens  and  philosophers  have  affirmed,  but  whoever 
entertains  notions  of  the  Deity  suitable  to  the  holy  Scripr. 
tures^  will  be  of  another  opinion. 

HyL  fiut  according  to  your  notioms^  what  difference 
is  there  between  real  thtng^^  and  chimeras  formed  by 
the  imagination^  or  the  visions  of  a  dream^  since  thc^ 
are  all  equally  in  the.  mind  ? 

Phil.   The  ideas  formed  by  the  imaginatbn  are  . 
faint  and  indistinct ;  they  have^  besides,  an  entire  dei*  ; 
pendence  on  the  will.    But  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense^ 
that  is^  real  things^  are  more  vivid  and  clear^  and  being  , 
imprinted  on  the  mind  by  a  spirit  distinct  fromus^  have  , 
not  the  like  dependence  on  our  will.    There  is  there*i>  ' 
fore  no  danger  of  confounding  these  with  the  foregotag  i 
apd  there  is  as  little   of  confounding  them  with  the 
visions  of  a  dream^  which  are  dim,  irregularyimul  cxm^  ^ 
fused.    And  though  they  should  happen  to  be  never  so 
lively  and  natural^  yet  by  their  not  bekig  connected^  and 
of  a  piece  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent  transact- 
tions  of  our  lives,  they  .might  easily  be  distinguished 
from  realities.    In  shorty  by  whatever  method  you  dis** 
jtinguish  things  from  ckimeKos  on  your  own  scheme,  the 
same.  It  is  evident,  will  hold  also  upon  mine.    Ebr  it 
iQust  be,  I  presume,  by  some  perceived  difference,  and 
I  lam  not  for  depriving  you  of  any  one  thing  that  yoa 
perceive. 

Hyl.  But  still,  Philonous,  you  hold,  there  is  nothii^ 
in  the  world  but  spirits  and  ideas.  And  this,  you  must 
needs  acknowledge,  sounds  very  oddly. 

PMl.  I  own  Jdie  word  idea,  not  being  commonly  need 
for  thing,  sounds  something  out  of  the  way.  My  neason 
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for  using  it  was,  bei^use  a  necessary  relation  to  the  mmd 
is  understood  to  be  implied  by  that  term  ;  and  it  is  now 
commonly  used  by  plidlosopbers,  to  denote  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  the  understanding.  But  however  oddly 
the  proposition  may  sound  in  words,  yet- it  includes 
nothing  so  very  strange  or  shocking  in  its  sense,  which 
in  effect  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  to  wit,  that 
thjBre  are  only  things  perceiving,  and  things  perceived  ; 
or  that  every  unthinking  being  is  necessarily,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  existence,  perceiv^  by  some 
ipind  ;  if  not  by  a  finite  created  mind,  yet  certainly  by 
the  infinite  nund  of  God,  in  whom  "  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.**  Is  this  as, strange  as  to  say,  the 
sensible  qualities  are  not  on  the  objects :  or  that  we  ^n- 
not  be  sure  of  the  existence  of  things,  or  know  any 
thing  of  their  real  natures^  though  we  both  see  and  feel 
them,  and  perceive  them  by  all  our  senses  ? 

,  Hyl.  And  in  consequence  of  this,  must  we  not 
think  there  are  no  such  things  as  physical  or  corporeal 
causes;  but  that  a  spirit  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all 
the  phenomena  in  nature  ?  Can  there  be  any  thing  more 
extravagpint  than  this  ? 

t  .  Phil.  Yes,  it  is  infinitely  more  extravagant  to  say, 
a  thing  which  is  inert,  operates  on  the  mind,  and  which 
18  unperceiving,  is  the  cause  of  our  perceptions.  Besides, 
that  which  to  you,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  seems 
BO  extravagant,  is  no  more  than  the  holy  Scriptures  as- 
sert in  a  hundred  places.  In  them  God  is  represented 
as  the  sole  and  immediate  author  of  all  those  efieots, 
^which  some  heathens  and  philosophers  are  wont  to 
asoibe  to  nature,  matter,  fate,  or.  the  like  unthinking 
principle.  This  is  so  much  the  constant  language  of 
Scripture,  that  it  were  needless  to  confirm  it  by  citations. 
HyL  You  are  not  aware,  Philonous,  that  in  making 
God  the  immediate  author  of  all  the  motions  in  nature, 
you  make  him  the  author  of  murder,  sacril^e,  adultery, 
and  the  like  heinous  sins*. 
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Phil.  In  answer  to  that,  I  observe,  first,,  that  the 
imputation  of  guilt  is  the  same,  whether  a  person  com- 
mits an  action  with  or  without  an  instrument.    In  case 
therefore  you  suppose  God  to  act  by  the  mediation  of    ^ 
an  instrument,  or  occasion,  called  matter ^  you  as  truly      j  ^' 
make  him  the  author  of  sin  as  I,  who  think  him  theim^ 
mediate  agent  in  all  those  operations  vulgarly  ascribed 
to  nature.     I  farther  observe,  that  sin  or  moral  turpitude 
doth  not  consist  in  the  outward  physical  action  or  mo- 
tion, but  in  the  internal  deviation  of  the  will  from  the 
laws  of  reason  and  religion,     l^is  is  plain,  in  that  the 
kiUing  an  enemy  in  a  battle,  or  putting  a  criminal  le- 
gafly  to  death,  is  not  thought  sinful,  though  the  out- 
ward act  be  the  very  same  with  that  in  the  case  of  mur- 
der.    Since  therefore  sin  doth  not  consist  in  the  phy- 
sical action,  the  making  God  an  immediate  cause  of 
all  such  actions,  is  not  making  him  the  author  of  sin. 
Lastly,  I  have  nowhere  said  that  God  is  the  only  agent 
who  produces  all  the  motions  in  bodies.  It  is  true,  I  have 
denied  there  are  any  other  agents  besides  spirits ;  but 
this  is  very  consistent  with  allowing  to  thinking  rational 
beings,  in  the  production  of  motions,  the  use  of  limited 
powers,  ultimately  indeed  derived  from  God,  butimmedi- 
ately  under  the  direction  of  their  own  wills,  which  is  sufii- 
dent  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  guilt  of  their  actions. 

Hi/l.  But  the  denying  matter,  Philonous,  or  cor- 
poreal substance ;  there  is  the  point.  You  can  never 
persuade  me  that  this  is  not  repugnant  to  the  universal 
sense  of  mankind.  Were  our  dispute  to  be  deter- 
mined by  most  voices,  I  am  confident  you  would  give  up 
the  point,  without  gathering  the  votes. 

Phil.  I  wish  both  our  opinions  were  fairly  stated 
and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  men,  who  had  plain 
common  sen^,  without  the  prejudices  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation. Let  me  be  represented  as  one  who  trusts  his 
senseis,  who  thinks  he  knows  the  things  he  sees  and 
feels,  and  entertains  no  doubts,  of  their  existence  ;  and 
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you  fairly  set  forth  with  all  your  douhts,  your  para- 
doxes^  and  your  scepticism,  about  you,  and  I  shall  will* 
ingly  acquiesce  in  die  determination  of  any  indifierent 
person.  That  there  is  no  substance  wherein  id^as  can 
exist  beside  spirit,  is  to  me  evident.  And  that  the  ob- 
pects  inunediately  perceived  are  ideaa>  is  on, all  hands 
fagreed.  And  that  sensible  qualities  ^^re  objects  iipme- 
diately  perceived,  no  one  can  deny.  It  is  ther^re  evi- 
dent there  can  be  no  substratum  of  those  qualities  h\it 
spirit,  in  which  they  exist,  not  by  way  of  mode  cp  pro- 
perty, but  as  a  thing  perceived  in  that  which  perceives 
it.  I  deny  therefore  that  there  is  any  unthinking  sub^ 
stratum  of  the  objects  of  sense,  and  in  that  acoeptaticm 
^that  there  is  any  material  substance.  But  if  by  i»ate- 
rial  substance  is  meant  only  sensible  body,  that  which 
is  seen  and  felt  (and  the  unphilosophical  part  of  the 
world,  I  dare  say,  mean  no  more),  then  I  am  more 
certain  of  matter^s  existaice  than  you,  or  aty  other 
philosopher  pretend  to  b^  If  there  be  any  thhig  whlcl) 
makes  the  generality  cf  mankind  averse  from  the  notions 
I  espouse,  it  is  a  misapprehension  that  I  deny  the  reality 
of  sensible  things :  but  as  it  is  you  who  are  guilty  of 
that  and  not  I,  it  follows  that  in  truth  their  aversion  k 
against  your  notions,  and  not  mine.  I  do  therefore 
assert  that  I  am  as  certain  as  of  my  own  being,  that 
there  are  bodies  or  corporeal  substances  {meaning  the 
things  I  perceive  by  my  senses),  ai^d  that  granting  this, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  will,  take  no  thQught  about,  nor 
thinly  themselves  at  all  concerned  in  th^  fate  of  those 
unknown  natures,  and  philosophical  quiddities,  indEiidi 
some  men  are  so  fond  of. 

Jfyl.  What  say  you  to  this  ?  Since,  according  to 
you,  men  judge  of  the  reality  of  things  by  their  senses, 
how  can  a  man  be  mistaken  in  thinking  the  moon  a 
plain  lucid  surface,  about  a  foot  in  diameter ;  or  a  8qjai»e 
tower,  seen  at  a  distanoe,  round ;  or  an  oar,  with  CH:ie 
end  in  the  water,  crooked  ?  . 
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'  '  i?A]t/.;Hfc  18  not  Hiistafceri  .withtregard  to-theidieas 
he  actually  perceives;  butiin  the  infreences  he  makes 
from  his  present  perceptions.  Thus  in  the  case  of  tibe 
oar,  what  he. immediately  perceives  by  sight  is  ca'tairily 
crooked ;  and  so  far  he  is  in  the  ri^t.  But  if  he  thenpe 
ebnclude^  that  Upon  taking  the  oar  out  of, the  water  he 
shall  perceive  the  same  crookedness;  or  that  it  would 
affect  his  touch;  as  crooked  things  are  wont  tQ  do:  in 
that  he  is  mistaken.  In  like  majoner^  if  he  shall  conclude 
fitim  what,  lie  perceives  in  one  station^  that  in.  case  he 
advances  towards  the  moon  or.tower^  he  should  stiULbe 
affected  with. the  like  ideas^.  he  is  mistaken.  But  his 
mistake  lies  not  in  what  he  perceives  immediajtely  and 
at  present  (it  being  a  manifest  contradiction  to  suppose 
he  should  err. in  respect,  of  that)^  but  in  the  wropg  judg- 
ment he  makes  concerning  the  ideas. he  apprehends  to 
be  connected  with  those  immediately  perceived:  or  . 
concerning  the  ideas  that,  from,  what  he  perceives,  at 
present,  he  imagines  would  be  perceived  in  other  cir- 
damstances.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Copemican' system.  We  do  not  here  perceive  any  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  :  but  it  were  erroneous  thence  to  con- 
dude,  that  in  case  we  were  placed  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  that,  as.  we  are.  now  front  the  other  planets^  we 
should  not  then  perceive  its  motion. 

Hyl.  I  understand  you;  and  must  needs  own  you 
8^  things  plausible  enough :  but  givCf  me  leave  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  6ne  thing.  Pray,  Philonous,  were  you 
not  formeriy  as  positive  that  matter  existed,  as  you  are 
oow  thatdt  does  ttot  ? 

PhiL  I  was.  But  here  lies  the  difference.  Be- 
fore, my  positiveness  was  founded,  without  examina- 
tion, upon  prejudice ;  but  now,  after  inquiry,  upon  evi- 
dence. 

HyL  Aft^rall,  it  seems  our  dispute  is  rather  .about 
words  than  things.  We  agree  in  thp  thing,  but  differ 
ii^  the.napie.    That  we  are  affected  with  ideas  fbom 
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ftthoatfi^e^^ident;  atiilitidiko]csievi^nt,lhataiere 
ttust  be  <I  Ml  not  say  ait^hetypes,  but)  powers  with- 
diit  the  mind^don^esponding  to  diose  ideas.  And  as 
these  povtrei^  cannot  si^st  by  themselves,  there  ia 
some  ^lAgeet  of -thcim  necessarily  to  be  admitted,  which. 
I  call  mauef-y^ixii  you  call  spirU.    Thh  is  all  the  dif-. 

Phil\  IVay>  Hylai,  is  that  powerful  bring,  or  sub- 
ject  of  powers^  extended  ? 

.    ,  Jfyl.  It  hath  not  extension  ^  ^but  it  hath  die  power 
,  to  paisei^  you  the  idea  of  extension. 

'  ^  Phil.  It  is  ti)eref«eJiteek'unextended? 
.       Ifyl.  I^nt  it. 

PM-  Isit  ttot^lto active? 

Ht/L  Widioitt  doubt:  otherwise,  how  coiild we  at- 
tribute powers  to  it  ? 

PJiH.  Now  let  me  ask  yon  two  questions :  lirst, 
whe^er  it  be  agreeable  to  the  usage  either  of  ^tloso^ 
phers  or  Mhers,  to  give  ttie  name  matter  to  an  unex- 
tended  active  being  ?  And,  Secondly^  \;diether  it  be  not  ri^ 
diculously  absurd 'to  misapply  names  contrary  to  the 
common  use  of  language  ? 

Hyl.  Wdl  then,  kt  it  not  be  caHed  matter,  since 
you  will  haye  it  so,  but  some  third  nature  distindt  from 
matter  and  spirit.  For  what  reason  is  there  why  you 
should  call  it  spirit  ?  Does  not  the  notion  of  spirit 
imply,  that  it  A  thinking  as  well  as  active  and  uiiex- 
tended? 

Phil.  My  treason  is  this :  because  I  have  a  mind  to 
have  some  notion  of  meaning  in  what  I  say :  but  I  have 
no  notion  of  any  action  distinct  from  tcolition,  neither 
can  I  conceive  volition  to  be  uiy  where  but  in  a  spirit: 
tiierefere  when  I  speak  of  BXk  active  being,  I  am  obliged 
to  mean  a  spirit.  Beside,  what  can  be  plainer  than 
ihat  a  thing  which  hath  no  ideas  in  itself,  cannot  impart 
them  to  me ;  and  if  it  hath  ideas,  surely  it  must  be  a 
^rit.    To  stake  yon  ^3omprebend  the  point  atifl  \ 
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detrljeifitbepoaaible:  lassertaaweUesyou^that^ce 
me  are  affiKStedfitim  withcmt,  wemustalkv  poweratobe 
ifrithbot  m  a  beitig  distiiict  from  ouridfsea.  So  far 
we.  are  agi^ed*  But  then  ure  difier  as  to  tbe  kind  of 
thb  powerful  being.  I  will  have  it  to  be  8pkit»  you 
matter^  or  I  know  not  what  (I  may  addtoo^  you  know 
not  what)  third  nature.  Thus  I  prove  it  to  be  spirit 
Prom  theeffiscts  I  see  px>duced^  I  ooodude  there  ai%> 
actions ;  and  because  actions,  vditions ;  and^  because 
tiiere  are  Tolitions,  there  must  be  a  will.  Again,  the^ 
tilings  I  perceive  must  have  an  existence,  they  or  thdr 
archetj^pes,  out  of  my  mind :  but  being  ideas,  nd* 
dier  they  nor  thdr  archetypes  canexist  otherwise  ihan  in 
an  understandkig:  there  is  therefore  an  understanding. 
But  will  and  understanding  constitute  in  die  strictest 
sensea  mind  or  s^rit.  The  powerful  cause  therefore  of 
axy  ideas,  is  in  strict  propriety  of  ^)eedi  a  spirit  • 

Hyl.  And  now  I  warrant  you  tlnnk  you  have  made 
the  point  veiy  dear,  Kttte  suspecting  tiiat  what  you  ad^ 
vande  leads  dbectly  to  a  contradiction.  Is  it  not  an 
absurdity  to  imagine  any  imperfection  in  God  ? 

PMl.  Without  doubt. 

J%/.  To  sofierpam  is  an  imperfection? 

PbU.  Itis. 

HyL  Are  we  not  sometimes  affected  with  pain  and 
uneasiness  by  some  other  being  ? 

PbiL  We  are. 

Hyl  And  have  you  not  said  that  being  »  a  spirit^ 
and  is  not  that  spirit  Grod  I 

PhU.  I  grant  it. 

Hyl.  But  you  baveassated,  tliat  whatever  kleas  we 
perceive  from  \#ithout,  are  in  the  niind,  which  affects 
«.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of  pain  and  uneasiness,  are 
in  €kKl ;  or,  in  other  words,  God  soiieiis  pain :  that  is 
to  say,  tiiere  is  an  imperfection  in  the  E^vine  nature, 
which,  you  acknowledged,  vfz&  absurd.  So  jou  aie 
can^t  in  a  plain  contradiction* 
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'  PJb'/J  That  God  kik»r8  or  understancb'  alli  things^ 
and  that  he  knows^  among  other,  things,  what  pmn/iSy 
even  every  sort  oi  painfiil  sensation,  and  what  it  is  for 
faiscreatniies  to  suffer  pain^  I  make  no  qoestioh.  But 
that  God,  though  he  know^,  and  sometimes  causes  pain- 
ful sensatioM  id  us,  can  himself  sui^  pain,  I  po^tivdy 
deny.  •  W6  who  are  limited  and  dependent  spirita,  are 
liable  to  impressions  of  sense,  the  effa::ts  of  an  external 
flgoit,  which  being  produced  against  our  wills,  are  sod^e- 
,  times  painful,  and  uneasy.  But  God,  whom  no  external 
being:  can  afiect,  who  perceived  nothing  by  sense  as  we 
do,,  whose  will  is  absolute  and  independent,  causing  all 
ihings,  and  liable  to  be  thwarted  or  resisted  by  nothing; 
it  is  evident,  sudi  a  being  as  this  can  suffer  nothii^, 
nor  be  affected  with  any  painful  sensation,  or  indeed  any 
pensation  at  all.  We  are  chained  tp  a  body,  that  is 
to  say,. bur  perceptions  ^e  connected  with  corporeal 
xhotions.  By  the  law  of  our  nature  wie  ire.  affected 
upon  every  altemttori  in  the  m^rvous  parts  of  our  sen- 
sible body  :  which  sensil^  body,  rightly  considered^  is 
nothing  but  a  complexion  of  such  qualities  or  ideas,  as 
have  no  existence  distinct  from  being  |)erceived  by  a 
mind :  so  that  this  coniriexiori  of  sensations  with  cor- 
poreal motions,  means  no  more  than  a  correspondence 
5n  thi5  order  of  nature  between  two  sets  of  ideas,  or 
things  immediately  perceivable.  But  God  is  a  pure 
spirit,  disengaged  from  all  such  sympadiy  or  natural 
^tles.  No  corporeal  motions  are  attended  with  ihe  sen- 
sations of  pain  or  pleasure  in.  his  mind.  To  know  every 
thing  knowable  is  certainly  a  perfection ;  but  to  endure, 
or  suffer,  or /eel  any  Ihibg  by  sense,  is  an  imperfection. 
The  former,  I  say,  agrees  to  God,  but  not  the  latter. 
God  knows  or  bath  ideas  ;^  but  his  ideas  are  not  con- 
veyed to  him  by  sense,  as  ours  are.  Your  not  distin- 
gqishing  where  there  is  so  manifest  a  difference,  makes 
'  ypu:  fency  you  see  90  absurijfity  where  there  is  none. 

Hyl.  But  all  this  while  you  have  not  considered. 
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that  the  quantify  of  matter  hath  been  demonstrated  t6 
be  pfoportioned  to  the  gravity  of  bodies.  And  what 
can  withstand  demonstration  ? 

Pfiil.  Let  me  see  how  you  demonstrate  that  pdnt. 

Hgl.  I  lay  it  down  for  a  principle^  that  the  moments 
or  quantities  of  motion  in  bodies^  are  in  ^  direct  com*^ 
pounded  reason  of  the  velocities  and  quantities  of  mat-^ 
ter  contained  in  them.  Hence,  where  the  velocities  are 
equal,  it  follows,  the  moments  are  directly  as  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  each.  But  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  all  bodies  (bating  the  small  inequalities,  arising  from 
the  resistance  of  the  air)  descend  with  an  equal  velocity ; 
the  motion  therefore  of  descending  bodies,  and  consei. 
quently  their  gravity,  which  is  the.  cause  or  principle  of 
that  motion,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of^  matter: 
v^tch  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

Phil.  You  lay  it  down  as  a  sdf-evident  principle, 
that  the  quantity  of  motion  in  any  body,  is  proportional 
to  the  velocity  .and  matter  taken  together ;  and  this  is 
made  use  of  to  prove  a  proposition,  from  whence  the 
existence  of  matter  is  inferred.  Pray  is  not  this  argu- 
ing in  a  circle  ? 

Hyl.  In  the  premise  I  only  mean,  that  the  motion 
is  proportional  to  the  velocity,  joindy  with  the  extension 
and  solidity.  ' 

PhiL  But  allowing  this  to  be  true,  yet  it  will  not 
thence  follow,  that  gravity  is  proportional  to  matter ^  in 
your  philosophic  sense  of  the  word ;  except  you  take  it' 
for  granted,  that  unknown  substratum^  or  whatever  else 
you  call  it,  is  proportional  to  those  sensible  qualities; 
which  to  suppose,  is  plainly  begging  the  question,  lliat 
there  is  magnitude  and  solidity,  or  resistance,  perceived' 
by  sense,  I  readily  grant ;  as  likewise,  that  gravity  may 
be  proportional  to  those  qualities,  I  will  not  dispute. 
Bat  that  either  these  qualities  as  perceived  by  us,  or  the 
powers  producing  them,  do  exist|in  a  material  substra^* 
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tfe(9||  this  ts  ^dufttl  d^5  and  you  indeed  affirm,  but, 
fiotwit^tanding  your  demonstration,  have  not  yet 
proved. 

Ifyl.  I  shallinsirt  no  longer  on  that  pdnt  Do  you 
think,  hov9!ewr,  y<to  dball  persuade  me  the  natural 
philosophers  have  been  dreaming  all  this  while?  Pray 
what  becomes  of  all  their  hypotheses  and  ex{dications  of 
the  phenomena,  which  suppose  the  existence  of  matter  ? 

PhU.  What  mean  you,  Hylas,  by  the  phenomena  f 

ttfL  I.  meatn  the  appearances  whidi  I  perceive  by 
my  aaases. 

PhiL  And  the  appearances  perceived  by  sense,  are 
jthey  not  ideas  ? 
'  fbl.  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred  times. 

Jrf^l.  Therefore,  to  explain  the  phenomena,  is  to 
shew  how  we  come  to  be  afl^ted  with  ideas,  in  that  manr 
ner  and  order  wherein  th^  are  iii^mnted  on  our  senses. 
Is  it  not? 
.     Ifyl.  Itis. 

PhiL  Now  if  you  can  prove,  that  any  philosopher 
bath  explained  the  production  of  any  one  idea  in  our 
minds  by  the  help  of  matter,  I  shall  for  ever  acquiesre, 
andlook  on  all  that  hath  been  said  against  it  as  nothing: 
but  if  you  cannot,  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  the  explication  of 
phenomena.  That  a  being  endowed  with  know^dge 
and  ifiUy  should  produce  or  exhibit  ideas,  is  easily  under- 
stood. But  that  a  being,  whidi  is  utterly  destitute  of 
these  ffOuUies,  should  be  able  to  produce  ideas,  or  in 
any  sort  to  affect  an  intelligence,  this  I  can  never  under- 
stand. This  I  say,  though  we  bad  some  positive  con- 
oq^n  of  matter,  tiiough  we  knew  its  qualities,  and 
oould  comprehend  its  existence,  would  yet  be  so  far 
from  explaining  thingSi  that  it  is  itself  the  most  inex- 
plicable  thing  in  the  world.  And  yet  for  all  this,  it  will 
ilot  fdlow,  that  philosophers  have  beoi  doing  nothing ; 
for  by  observing  and  reasoning  upon  the  connexion  of 
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idess,  they  diBocMrer  the  )aw6  aii4  pifthpds  of  nature 
which  is  a  part  of  koowled^  both  useful  ai^  cnt^** 
.taming. 

Hj/L  After  ally  C9n  it  be  8i;^)pos6d  Go4  wov^  d^ 
oeiveall  mankind?  Do  you  imagine^  he  would  havp 
induced  the  whole  world  to  believe  the  b^ng  of  mattei^ 
if  there  was  no  such  thing  ? 

FbiL  That  every  epidemical  ofHnioq  arising  frpm 
prgudice^  or  passion^  or  thoughtlessness^  may  be  ^||i[mte4 
to  God^  as  the  author  of  it,  I  believe  you  will  not  affirm. 
Whatsoever  opinion  we  father  on  h^QO,  it.  must  be  either 
because  he  has  discovered  it  to  us  by  s^peraat^ral  rever 
]ation>  or  because  it  is  so  evident  to  our  natural  i^ipulties» 
which  were  framed  and  given  us  hy  .God|  that  it  is  iiq«- 
pessible  we  should  withhold  our  assept  from  it.  Bi)t 
where  is  the  revelation?  or  where  is  the  evidence  (hat 
extorts  the  belief  of  matter  ?  Nay^  how  do^  it  appear> 
tfiat  matter  takai  for  something  distinct  from  what  w$ 
perceive  by  our  senses^  is  thought  to  exist  by  all  manr 
kind^  or^  indeed,  by  apy  except  a  few  philo^phers,  who 
.do  not  know  what  they  wpuld  be  at  ?  Your  quesitioD 
suf^se^  these  points  are  cljear ;  and  when  you  haye 
clesu^  them^  I  shall  think  myself  ob}iged  to  give  you 
another  answer.  In  the  mean  tiipe  let  it  suffice  that 
I  tell  you^  I  do  not  suppose  Go4  has  decked  n^ankiod 
at  all. 

Hyl.  But  thenovelty^  FhilonouSj  the  nov^ty  |  Thera 
)ies  the  danger.  New  not^ns  should  always  be,  diSr 
countenanced;  they  unsettle  men's  minds>  md  nphody 
knows  where  they  will  end. 

Phil.  Why  the  rgecting  a  notion  that  hath  np  fo\mr 
dation^  either  in  sense,  or  in  reason,  pr  in  Divine  a^tha*? 
rity,  should  be  thought  to  iinsettle  the  belief  .of  such 
opinipns  as  are  grounded  on  all  or  my  ^  thj9se»  I  cadiiirt 
imagine.  That  innovations  in  goverqpiient  and  reUgiMu 
am  dangeroup^  and  ou£^t  to  be  disQc^wtenanwii  l^ 
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fredyown.    But  is  there  4hiB  like  reason  wtiy  they 
should  be  discoumged  in  philosophy  ?    The  rtiakirtg  any 
thing  known  which  was  unknown  before,  is  an  innova- 
tion in  knowledge :  and  if  all  such  innovations  had  been 
forbidden^  men  would  have  made  a  notable  progress  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.    Biit  it  is  none  of  my  business  to 
plead  for  novelties  and  paradoxes.  That  the  qualitieswe 
perceive,  are  not  on  the  objects:  that  we  must  not  be- 
lieve our  senses :  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  things,  and  can  never  be  assured  even  of  their 
eitistence :  that  real  [colours  and  sounds  are  nothing 
but  certain  unknown  figures  and  motions :  that  motions 
are  in  themselves  neither  swift  tior  slow :  that  there  are 
in  bodies  absolute  extehsions^  without  any  particulai* 
mi^itude  or  figure :  that  a  thing  stupid,-  thoi^fghtle^ 
and  inactive,  operates  on  a  spiiit :  that  the  least  particle 
of  a  body  contains  innumerable  extended  parts : — these 
ar^  the  novelties,  these  are  the  Strang  notions,  which 
shock  the  genuine  uncorrupted  judgment  of  all  man- 
kind ;  and  being  once  admitted,  embarrass  die  mind 
with  endless  doubts  and  difficulties.     And  it  is  against 
these  and  the  like  innovations  I  endeavour  to  vindicate 
tiommon  sense.  It  is  true,  in  doing  this,  I  may,  perhaps; 
be  obliged  to  use  some  ambages,  and  ways  of  speech  not 
common.    But  if  my-  notions  are  once  thoroughly  un-  , 
derstood,  that  which  is  most  singular  in  them,  will,  in 
effect,  h^  found  to  aniount  to  no  more  than  this :  that 
it  is  abisolutely  impossible,  and  a  plain  contradiction  to  - 
Sjilppose,  ai:iy  unthinking  being  should  exist  without 
being  perceived  by  a  mind.    And  if  this  notion  be  sin-  . 
gul^  it'is  a  sh&me  itshouldbe  so  at  this  time  of  day, 
and  in  a  Christian  country. 

I^i.  As^for  the  difficulties  oj;her  opinions  may  be 
Sable  to,  those  are.out  of  the  question.  It  is  your  busi- 
nesfiTtadefettd  ^oih^own  opinion.  C^n  any  thing  be 
^lainery  Uum  tteat  you*  ar^  for  changing  all  things  inta. 
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ideiis  ?^  Yon,  I  say,  wh6  are  not  asham^  to  charge  me 
with  scepticism.  This  is  so  plain,  there  is  no  deny* 
ing  it. 

Phil.  You  mistake  me.  .  I  am, not  for  changing 
things  into  *  ideas,  but  rather  ideas  into  things ;  since 
those  immediate  objects  of  perception,  which,  according 
to  you,  are  only  af^pearances  of  things,  I  take  to  be  the 
real  things  themselves.  ^ 

H^L  Things  I  you  may  pretend  what  you  please ; 
but  it  is  certain,  you  leave  us  nothing  but  the  empty 
forms  of  things,  the  outside  only  which  strike  the 
se^sejs. 

}  Phil.  What  you  call  the  empty  forms,  and  outside 
of  things,  seem  to  me  the  very  things  themselves.  Nor 
ape  they  empty  or  incomplete  otherwise  than  upon  your 
supposition,  that  matter  is  an  essential  part  .of  all  cor-i- 
poreal  things.  We  both,  therefore,  agree  in  this,  that 
we  per6dve  only  sensible*  forms:  but  therein  we  differ, 
you  wiH  have  them  to  be  *  empty  appearances,  I  real 
beings.  -  In  short,  you  do  notJtrust  your  senses,  I  do. 

Hyl.  You  say  you  believe  your  senses ;  and  seem  . 
to  applaud  yomwlf  that  in  this  you  agree  with  the  vul- 
gar. .  According  to  you,  therefore,  the  true  nature  of  a 
tiling  is  discovered  by  the  senses.  If  so,  whence  cooGies 
that  disagreement?  Why  is  not. the  same -iigure,  and 
o^er  sensible  qualities,  perceived  all  manner  of  ways  ? 
And  why  should  we  use  a  microscope,  the  better  to.  dis- 
cover the  true  nature  of  a  body,  if  it  were  discoveraUe  to  . 
the  naked  eye?  ' 

P/til.  Strictly  faking,  Hylas,  we  do  not  see  the 
same  object  that  we  feel;  neither. is. th^  same  object 
perceived  by  the  microscope,  which  was  by  the  naked 
^e.  But  in  case  every  variation  was  thought  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  new  kind  or  individual^  the  endless  num*" 
ber  or  confusion  of  ntimes- would  render  language  im- 
practicable. Therefore,  to  avoid  this  as.  well  as  other 
inconveniences  which  are  obvious  upon  a  little  thought,    ; 
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men  combine  together  wvecal  ideas^  appfehended  hf 
divers  senses^  or  by  the  aame  senae  at  diiKmAt  thaesy  or 
in  different  circumstances^  but  observed^  however^  lo 
have  some  connexion  in  nature^  either  with  re$pept  to 
coexistence  or  sncce^ion ;  all  wbidi  they  refer  to  one 
Tiame^  and  consider  3$  one  thing.    Hence  it  foUowa» 
that  when  I  examine  by  my  other  smse^  a  this^  I  have 
seen,  it  is  not  in  order  to  understand  better  the  smk 
object  which  I  had  perceived  by  8^t>  the  object  6f  one 
sense  not  being  perceived  by  the  other  s^ses.  And  wh^i 
I  look  through  a  microscope,  it  is  not;  that  I  may  per- 
ceive more  clearly  what  I  perceived  already  with  my  bare 
eye^,  the  object  perceived  by  the  glass  being  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  former.    But  in  both  oaaes  piy  aim  is 
only  to  know  what  ideas  are  connected  togeth^ ;  and 
the  more  a  man  knows  of  th6  conneixiQn  of  ideas,  the 
tnore  he  is  said  to  know  of  the  nature  of  things.  What, 
therefore,  if  our  ideas  are  variable ;  what  if  our  sepses 
are  not  in  all  circumstances  afiected  with  the  same  9p* 
pearances  ?    It  will  not  thence  follow^  they  are  not  to 
be  trusted,  or  that  they  are  inconsistent  either  with 
themselves  or  any  thing  els^  except  it  be  with  your  pre^ 
conceived  notion  of  (I  know  not  what)  one  single^  no* 
dianged,  unperoeivable,  real  nature^  marked  by  each 
name:  which  prgudice  seems  to  have  taken  its  riae 
from  not  rightly  understanding  the  common  language 
of  men  speaking  of  several  distinct  ideas^  as  united  .into 
one  thing  by  the  mind.    And,  indeed,  there  is  cause  to 
suspect  several  erroneous  conceits  of  the  philosof^iers 
are  owing  to  the  saqie  original :  while  they  began  to 
build  their  schemes,  not  so  much  on  notions  as  words^ 
which  were  framed  by  the  vulgar,  merely  for  convex 
niency  and  dispatch  in  the  common  actions  of  lifi^  with- 
ent  any  regard  to  speculation. 

Ht/L  Methinks  I  apprehend  your  nieaning- 
PhiL  It  is  your  opnion,  the  ideas  we  perceive  by 
^r  senses  are  not  rc^  things,  but  jmagea^  or  copies  ei 
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as  our  ideas  are  the  true  representations  of  those  ori^  ^ 
ginals.  But  as  these  supposed  originals  are  in  thenv- 
adves  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  far  our 
ideas  resemble  them ;  or  whether  they  resemble  them 
at  all.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  sure  we  have  any  real 
knowledge.  Farther,  as  our  itfeas  are  perpetually  varied, 
without  any  change  in  the  supposed  real  things,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  they  cannot  all  be  true  copies  of  them : 
or,  if  some  are,  and  others  are  hot,  it  is  impossible 
ta  distinguish  the  fi3rmer  from  the  latter*  And  this 
plunges  us  yet  deq)er  in  uncertainty.  Again,  when  we 
consider  the  point,  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  idea,  or 
any  thing  like  an  idea,  should  have  an  absolute  exist- 
ence out  of  a  mind :  nor  consequently, .  according  to 
you,  how  there  should  be  any  real  thing  in  nature.  The 
result  dfall  which  is,  that  we  are  thrown  into  the  most 
hopeless  and  abandotied  sceptidsm.  Now^ve  me  leave 
to  ask  you,  First,  Whether  your  referring  ideas  to  cer- 
tain absolutely  existing  unperceived  substances,  as  their 
ordinals,  be  not  the  source  of  all  this  scepticism  ?  Se- 
condly, Wbe^er  you  are  informed,  either  by  sense  or 
reason,  of  the  existence  of  those  unknown  originals  ? 
And  in  case  you  are  not,  whether  it  be  not  absurd  to 
suppose  them  ?  Thirdly,  Whether,  upon  inquiry,  you 
find  there  is  any  thing  distinctly  conceived  or  meant  by 
the  absolute  or  external  existence  of  unperceiving  sub- 
nances  f  Lastly,  Whether,  the  premises  considered,  it 
be  not  the  wisest  way  to  follow  nature,  trust  your  senses^ 
and,  laying  aside  all  anxious  thought  about  unknown 
natures  or  substances,  admit  with  the  vulgar  those  for 
real  things,  which  are  paceived  by  the  senses  ? 

Hyl.  For  the  present,  I  have  no  inclination  to  the 
answering  part.  I  would  much  rather  see  how  you  can 
get  over  what  follows.  Pray  are  not  the  objects  per- 
oeived  by  the  senses  of  one,  likewise  perceivable  to  others 
present?    If  tiiere  were  a  hundred  more  here,. they 
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wouM  all  see  the  garden,  the  trees,  ahii  flowers,  as  I  see 
them.  But  they  are  not  in  the  same  manner  aflected 
with  the  ideas  I  frame  in  my  imagination.  Does  not 
this  make  a  difference  between  the  former  sort  of  objects 
and  the  latter  ? 

Phil.  I  grant  it  dofes.  Nor  have  I  ever  denied  a  dif- 
ference between  the  objects  of  sense  and  those  of  ima- 
gination. But  what  would  you  infer  from  thence? 
You  cannot  say  that  sensible  objects  exist  unperceived, 
because  they  are  perceived  by  many. 

Hyl.  I  own,  lean  make  nothing  of  that  objection  : 
btit  it  hath  led  me  into  another.   Is  it  not  your  opinion, 
that  by  our  senses  we  perceive  only  the  ideas  existing  in 
our  minds? 
PAzY.  Itis. 

Hyl.  But  the  same  idea  which  is  in  my  mind,  cannot 
ht  in  yours,  or  in  any  other  mind.  Doth  it  not,  there- 
fore, follow  fr6m  your  principle?^,  that  no  two  can  see 
the  same  thing  ?  And  is  not  this  highly  absurd  ? 

Phil.  If  the  term  same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  accep- 
tation, it  is  certain  (and  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the 
principles  I  maintain)  that  different  persons  may  per- 
ceive the  same  thing;  or  the  same  thing  or  idea  exist 
in  different  minds.     Words  are  of  arbitrary  imposition ; 
and  since  men  are  used  to  apply  the  word  same  where 
no  distinction  or  variety  is  perceived,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows,  that  as  men 
have  said  before,  several  saw  the  same  things  so  they  may 
tipon  like  occasions  still  continue  to  use  the  same  phrase, 
without  any  deviation  either  from  propriety  of  language, 
or  the  truth  of  things.     But  if  the  term  same  be  used  in 
the  acceptation  of  philosophers,  who  pretend  to  an  ab- 
stracted notion  of  identity,  then,  according  to  their  sun- 
dry definitions  of  this  notion  (for  it-  is  not  yet  agreed 
wherein  that  philosophic  identity  consists),  it  may  or  may 
not  be  possible  for  divers  persons  to  perceive  the  same 
thing.     But  whether  philosophers  shai^ think  fit  to  call  a 
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thing  the  ^ome  or  no,  id,  I  conceive  of  small  importance. 
Let  us  suppose  several  men  together,  all  endued  with 
the  same  f^iilties,  and  consequently  affected  in  like  sort 
by  their  senses,  and  who  had  yet  never  known  the  use 
of  language  ;  they  would  without  question  agree  in  their 
perceptions.  Though  perhaps,  when  they  came  to  the 
use  of  speedi,  some  regarding  the  uniformnessof  what 
was  perceived,  might  call  it  the  same  thing :  others,  es- 
pecially regarding  the  diversity  of  persons  who  perceived, 
might  choose  the  denomination  of  different  things.  But 
who  sees  not  that  all*  the  (fispute  is  about  a  word  ?  to 
wit,  whether  what  is  perceived  by  different  persons,  may 
yet  have  the  term  same  applied  to  it  ?  Or  suppose  a 
house,  whose  walls  or  outward  shell  remaining  unaltered, 
the  chambers  are  all  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  in 
tiieir  place ;  and  that  you  shoilhj  call  this  the  jottz^,  and 
I  should  say  it  was,  not  the  same  house:  would  we  not 
for  all  this  perfectly  agree  in  our  thoughts  of  the  house, 
considered  in  itself?  And  would  not  all  the  difference 
consist  in  a  sound  ?  If  you  should  say.  We  differ  in  our 
notions ;  for  that  you  superadded  to  your  idea  of  the 
house  the  simple  abstracted  idea  of  identity,  whereas  I 
did  not ;  I  would  tell  you,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
that  abstracted  idea  of  identity  ;  and  should  desire  you 
to  look  into  your  own  thoughts,  and  be  sure  you  under- 
stood yourself. ^Why  so  silent,  Hylas?   Are  you 

not  yet  satisfied,  men  may  dispute  about  identity  and  di- 
versity, without  any  real  difference  in  thei^  thoughts  and 
opinions,  abstracted  from  names?  Take  this  farther  re- 
flection with  you :  that  whether  matter  be  allowed  to 
exist  or  no,  the  case  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  the  point 
in  hand.  For  the  Materialists  themselves  acknowledge 
what  we  immedlatdy  perceive  by  our  senses,  to  be  our 
own  ideas.  Your  difficulty  therefore,  that  no  two  see 
the  same  thing,  makes  equally  against  the  Materialists 
and  me. 
'     Hyl.  But  tliey  suppose  an   external  archetvpe    to 
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which  referring  their  several  ideas^  they  tnaj  tmly  ba 
said  tx>  perGeive  the  same  thing.     ,     . 

PkU.  And  (not  to  mention  your  having  discarded 
those  archetypes)  so  may  you  suppose  an  .external  ai^ 
chetype  on  my  principles ;  external^  I  mean,  to  your  own 
^  mind ;  though  indeed  it  must  be  su{^K)sed  to  exist  in 
^  /  that  mind  which  comprehends  all  things ;  but  then  this 
serves  all  the  end$  of  identity^  as  well  as  if.  it  existed  out 
of  a  mind*  And  I  am  sure  you  ycnirself  will  not  say^  it 
is  less  intelligible. 

H^L  You  have  indeed  clearly  satisfied  me,  either 
that  there  is  no  difiiculty  at  bottoin  in  this  point :  or  if 
there  be^  that  it  makes  equally  against  both  opinions^ 

Phil.  But  that  whid)  makes  equally  against  two  con^ 
tradictory  opinions,  can  be  a  proof  against  neither. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  it  But  after  all,  Phibnous^ 
when  I  consider  the  substance  of  what  you  advance 
against  scq)ticism,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this. 
We  are  sure  that  we  really  see,  hear,  feel ;  ia  a  word, 
that  we  are  af&cted  with  sensible  impressions. 

Phil.  And  how  are  we  concerned  any  farther?  I  see 
this  cherry y  I  feel  it,  I  taste  it :  and  I  am  sure  noifung 
cannot  be  seen,  or  felt,  or  tasted :  it  is  therefore  real4 
Take  away  the  sensations  of  softness,  moisture,  redness, 
tartness,  and  you  take  away  the  cherry.  Since  it  is  not 
a  being  distinct  from  sensations ;  9l  chertyy  I  say,  is  no- 
thing but  a  congeries  of  sensible  impressions,  or  ideas 
perceived  by  various  senses :.  which  ideas  are  umted 
into  one  thing  (or  have  one  name  giv^i  than)  by  the 
mind ;  because  they  are  observed  to  attend  each  other. 
Thus  when  the  palate  is  affected  with  such  a  particular 
taste,  the  sight  is  afiected  with  a  red  colour,  the  touch 
with  roundness,  softness,  &c.  Hence,  when  I  see,  and 
fed,  and  taste,  in  sundry  certain  n^inners,  I  am  sure  the 
cherry  exists,  or  is  real ;  its  reality  being  in  my  opinion 
nothing  abstracted  from  those  sensations.  But  if  by  the 
word  cherry  yon  mean  an  unlmowa  natmie  diatinct  fiom 
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altlliDieBeimble  qoalititei  ihd  bj  tti  exfetenoe  moie^ 
thing  distinct  from  its  being  parcdved;  tfaenindee(ll 
(tm^  neither  you  ner  I^  nor  any  one  else,  can;  be  sure  it 


HyL  But  what  would  you  say^  Philonons,  if  I 
flhoold  bring  the  viery  samenessons  against  the  existence 
of  sen^ble  things  in  a  mand^  whidi  you  have  ofiered 
i^nst  their  existing  in  a  material  iubstrutum  f 

Phil.'  When  I  seeyc^  reasons^you  shall  hear  what 
I  havfe  to  say  to  thenu 

I^L  Is  the  mind  extendoi  or  miextended  i 

Phil.  Unextended,  witfaont  doubt. 

IfyL  Do  you  say  the  thnigs  you  perceive  are  in  your 
mind? 

PhiL  They  are. 

HyL  Again^  have  I  not  heard  you  speak  of  aaoiibb 
itnpre^on^  ?  ' 

PhiL  I  believe  you  imiy. 

IfyL  Explain  to  me  now,  O  Pbilonousl  how  it  is 
possible  diere  'should  be  room  for  all  those  tnees  and 
houses  to  exist  in  your  mind.  Oan  extended  things  be 
contained  in  that  which  ns  uaextended  ?  Or  are  we  to 
imagine  impressions  made  on  <a  thing  void  of  all  solid- 
ity }  You  cannot  say  objects  are  in  your  mind,  as  books 
Ml  your  study  \  or  that  tbh^  are  imprinted  on  it,  as  the 
figure  of  la  seal  t^n  wacx.  In  what  sense  therefore  are 
we  to  understand  those  expressions?  Explain  me  this  if 
you  oan  t  and  I  diall  then  be  able  to  anmi^er  all  those 
queries  you  formerly  put  to  me  about  my  tiihsiratumi. 

PhiL  Look  you,  Hylas,  when  I  apeak  of  objects  as 
existing  in  the  mind  or  imprinted  on  the  senses ;  I  would 
not  be  understood  in  the  gross  literal  tense,  as  when 
bodies  are  said  to  ex^  in  a  place,  ora  seal  to  make  an 
imipression  upon  wax.  ^fy  meaning  is  only,  that  the 
mind  <%Hnprehends  or  percdv«s  them  ;  cfnd  that  it  is  af- 
fected from  without,  or  by  some  bDing  (Kstitiot  from  it- 
s^.    Thisi8myei^lic^ion<>f]^Oitfdifikiulty;  and  how 
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U  can  serve  to  make  your  tenet  of  an  unpercesmig  tlKl- 
terial  substratum  intelligible,  I  would  fain  know. 

By  I.  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what 
use  can  be  made  of  it.  But  are  you  not  guilty  of.soitoe 
abuse  of  language  in  this  ? 

FhiL  None  at  all :  it  is  no  more  than  common  cus- 
tom, which  you  know  is  the  rule  of  language,  hath  au- 
thorized :  nothing  being  more  usual,  than  for  philoso- 
phers to  speak  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the  under- 
standing as  things  existing  in  the  mind.  Nor  is  thete 
any  thin^  in  this,  but  what  is  conformable  to  the. general 
analogy  of  language ;  most  part  of  the  mental  operations 
being  signified  by  words  borrowed  from  sensible  .things ; 
as  is  plain  in  the  terms  comprehend^  reflecty  discourse j  (stc. 
which,  being  applied  to  the  mind,  must  not  be  taken  in 
their  gross  original  sense. 

Hi/L  You  have,  I  own,  satisfied  me  in  thi^  point :. 
but  there  still  remains  one  great  difficulty,  which  I  know 
not  how  you  will  get  over.  And  indeed  it  is  of  such 
importance,  that  if  you  could  solve  all  others;  without 
being  able  to  find  a  solution  for  this,  you  mi)st  never 
expect  to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  your  principles. 

Phil.  Let  me  know  this  mighty  difficulty. 

Hyl.  The  Scripture  account  of  the  creation,  is  what 
appears  to  me  utterly  irrecondlable  with  your  notions* 
Moses" tells  us  of  a  creation:  a  creation  of  what?-  of 
ideas  ?  No  certainly,  but  of  things,  of  real  thitigs,  solid 
corporeal  substances.  Bring  your  principles  to  agi'ee 
with  this,  and  I  shall  perhaps  agree  With  you. 

Phil.  Moses  mentions  the  sun^  moon,  and  stars, 
earth  and  sea,  plants  and  animals :  that  all  these  do  really 
exist,  and  were  in  the  beginning  created  by  Godj  I  make 
no  question.  If  by  >  ideas j  you  mean  fictions  and  fancies 
of  the  mind,  then  these  are  no  ideas.  If  by  ideas,  yon 
ihean  immediate  objects  of  the  understanding,  or  sensi^ 
We  things  which  c&nnot  exist  unperceived,  or  out  of  a 
mind;  then  thfese  things  are  ideas.    But  whether  you.do. 
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or  do  not^call  th0m  ideas,  it  matters  little.  Th6  dUFer- 
ence  is  only  about  a  na,ine.  -  And  whether  that  name  be 
retained  or  rc^ted^  the  sense,  the  truth,  and  reality,  of 
things  continues  the  same.  In  common  talk,  the  objects 
of  our  saises  are  not  termed  ujC^o^  but  things.  Call  diem 
so  still,  provided  you  do  not  attribute  to  them  any  ab- 
solute external  existence,  and  I  shall  never  quarrel  with 
you  for  a  word.  The  creation  therefore  I  allow  to  have 
been  a  creation  of  things,  of  real  things.  Neither  is  this 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  my  principles,  as  is  evident 
from  what  I  have  now  said ;  and  would  have  been  evi- 
dent to  you  without  this,  if  you  had. not  forgotten  what 
had  been  so  often  said  before.  But  as  for  sdid  corpo* 
real  substances,  I  desire  you  to  shew  where  Moses  makes, 
any  mention  of  them ;  and  if  they  should  be  maitioi^: 
by  him^  or  any  other  inspired  writer,  it  woiild  still  be 
incumbent  on  you  to  shew  those  wwds  were  not  taken 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation^  for  things  falling  under  oiur 
senses,  but  in  the  philos9phic  acceptation,  formatter,  w 
an  unknown  quiddity,  with  an  absolute  existence.  When 
you  have  proved  these  points,  then  (and  not  till  then) 
may  you  bring  the  authority  of  Moses  into  our  dispute. 

liyL  It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  about  a  point  so  clear. 
I  am  content  to  refer  it  to  your  own  conscience.  Are 
you  not  satisfied  there  is  some  peculiar  repi^aDcy  be-* 
tween  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  land  your  no- 
tions ?  .  ' 

PML  If  all  possible  sense,  which  can  be  put  on  the: 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  may  be  conceived  as  consistditly  f 
with  my  principles  as  any  other,  then  it  has  no  peculiar^ 
repugnancy  with  them.  But  there  is  no  sense  you  may 
not  as  well  conceive,  believkig  as  1  do.  Since,  beside 
Sfnrits,  all  you  conceive  are  ideas ;  and  the  existence  of  i 
tiiese  I  do  not  deny.  N«ither  do  you  jMretend  th^  exist: 
without  the  mind. 

IfyL  Pray  let  me  soe  any  sense  you  can  understand 
it  in.  .  r 
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"  PhiL  Why,  I  imagine  that  if  I  had  been  present  at 
the  creation^  I  should  have  seen  things  produced  into 
being ;  that  is,  become  perceptible,  in  the  order  de- 
scribed by  the  sacred  historian.  I  ever  before  believed 
the  Mosiac  account  of  the  creation,  and  now  find  no  al- 
teration in  my  manner  of  believing  it.  When  things 
are  said  to  begin  or  end  their  existence,  we  do  not  mean 
this  with  r^rd  to  God,  but  his  creatures.  All  objects 
are  dtemally  known  by  God,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
have  an  eternal  existence  in  his  mind  :  but  when  things 
before  imperceptible  to  creatures,  are  by  a  decree  of  God 
perceptible  to  them  ;  then  are  they  said  to  begin  a  re- 
lative existence,  with  respect  to  cheated  minds.  Upon 
reading  therefore  the  Mosiac  account  of  the  creation,  I 
understand  that  the  several  parts  of  the  world  became 
gradually  perceivable  to  finite  spirits,  endowed  with  pro- 
per £EU)ultie6 ;  so  that  whoever  such  were  present,  they ' 
were  in  truth  perceived  by  them.  This  is  the  literal  ob- 
vious sense  suggested  to  me,  by  the  words  of  the  holy 
Scripture:  in  which  is  included  no  mention  or  no  thought, 
eithet  o(  substratum,  instrument,  occasion,  or  absolute 
existence.  And  upon  inquiry,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  be 
found,  diat  most  plain  honest  men,  who  believe  the 
creation,  never  think  of  those  things  any  more  than  I. 
What  metaphysical  sense  you  may  understand  it  in,  yon 
only  can  tell. 

Hi/L  But,  Philonous,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
that  you  allow  created  things  in  the  beginning,  only  a 
relative,  and  consequently  hypothetical  being :  that  is  to 
say,  upon  supposition  there  were  men  to  perceive  them, 
without  which  they  have  no  actuality  of  absolute  exist- 
ence wherein  creation  might  terminate.  Is  it  not  thepe^ 
fyfte  aooording  to  you  plainly  impossible,  the  creation  of 
any  inanimate  creatures  should  precede  that  of  man  ? 
And  is  not  this  directly  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account ; 
Pkil.  In  ansiver  to  that,  I  say,  ^rst,  created  beings 
might  begin  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  other  created  intel  • 
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ligences  beside  men.  Toa  will  not  therefore  he  able 
to  pmve  My  cbntradiotion  between  Moses^  mid  my  no- 
tions^ unless^  joQ  first  shew^  there  was  no  other  order  of 
fmite  created  spirits  in  being  before  man.  I  say  far- 
ther, in  case  we  conceive  the  creation,  as  we  ^6uld 
at  this  time  a  parcel  o(  plants  or  v^tables  of  all  sorts^ 
produced  by  an  invisible  power^  in  a  desert  where  tio 
body  was  present  that  this  way  of  explahung  or  con* 
cetving  it,  is  consistent  with  my  prindpies,  since  they 
derive  you  of  nothing,  either  sensible  or  imagiqable : 
tfiat  it  exactly  suits  with  the  common,  natnnil,  and  un- 
debauched  notions  of  mankind :  that  it  manifests  the 
dependence  of  all  things  on  God ;  and  consequently 
hath  all  the  good  dFect  or  influence,  which  it  is  possi- 
ble that  important  article  of  om*  laith  should  have  in 
making  men  humble,  thankful,  and  resigned  to  their 
Creator.  I  say,  moreover,  that  in  this  naked  concep- 
tion of  things,  divested  of  words,  there  will  not  be 
found  any  notion  of  what  you  call  the  actuality  qfabs^ 
boe  existence.  You  may  indeed  raise  a  dust  with  those 
termS)  and  so  lengthen  our  dispute  to  no  purpose.  But 
I  entreat  yon  calmly  to  look  into  your  own  thoughts, 
and  then  tell  me  if  ^they  are  not  a  useless  and  unintel- 
liable  jiurgon. 

Hyl.  I  own,  I  have  no  vary  clear  nption  annexed  to 
thm.  But  what  ^y  you  to  this  ?  Do  you  not  make 
the  existence  of  sensible  things  consist  in  their  being  in 
a  mind  2  and  were  not  aU  things  eternally  in  the  mind 
of  God  ?  Did  they  not  therefore  exist  from  all  eternity, 
according  to  you  ?  And  how  cduld  that  wiuch  was  eter- 
nal, be  created  in  time  ?  Cai\  any  thing  be  clearer  or 
better  connected  than  this  ? 

PML  And  are  not  you  too  of  opinton,  that  €iod 
knew  all  things  from  eternity  ? 

HyL  I  am. 

FfdL  Consequently  they  always  had  a  bemg  in  the 
Dhrine  iniellect. 
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^L  This  I  acknowle(%e. 

PAil.  By  your  own  confession  therefore  noihiDg  is 
new^  or  begins  to  be,  in  respect  of  the  mind  of  God. 
So  we  are  agreed  in  that  point* 
.    Ifyl  What  shall  we  make  then  of  the  creation  ? 
Phil*  May  we  not  understand  it  to  have  been  en- 
tirely in  respect  of  finite  spirits;  so  that  things,  with 
regard  to  us,  may  properly  be  said  to  begin  their  exist- 
ence, or  be  created,  when  God  decreed  they  should  be- 
Qome  perceptible  to  intelligent  creatures,  in  that  orders 
and  manner  which  he  then  established j  and  we  now 
call  the  laws  of  nature  ?  You  may  call  this  areUuwey  or 
hypothetical  existence  if  you  please.    But  so  long  as  it 
supplies  us  with  the  most  natural,  obvious,  and  literal 
flense  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation ;  so  long  as 
it  answers  all  the  religious  ends  of  that  great  article ;  in 
a  word,  so  long  as  you  can  assign  no  other  sense  or 
meaning  in  its  stead ;  why  should  we  rgect  this  ?  Is  it  to 
comply  with  a  ridiculous  sceptical  humour  of  maldng 
every  thing  nonsense  and  unintelligible?  I  am  sure  you. 
cannot  say,  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God.    For  aUowing  it 
to  be  a  thing  possible  and  conceivable,  that  the  corpo- 
reSal  world  should  have  an  absolute  subsistence  extrinsi- 
cal to  the  mind  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the  minds  of  all 
created  spirits ;  yet  how  could  this  set  forth  either  the 
immensity  or  omniscience  of  the  Deity,  or  the  neces- 
sary and  immediate  dependence  of  all  things  on  him? 
Ni^,  would  it  not  rather  seem  to  derogate  from  those 
attributes  ? 

HyL  Well,  but.  as  to  this  decree  of  God*s,  for 
making  things  perceptible^  what  say  you,  Philonous^  is 
it  not  plain,^  God  did  either  execute  that  decree  from  all 
eternity,  or  at  some  certain  time  b^n.to  will  what  he 
had  not  actually  willed  before,  but  only  designed  to  will. 
If  the  former,  then  there  could  be  no  creation  or  begin- 
ning of  existence  in  finite  things.  If  the  latter,  then 
we  must  acknowledge  something  new  to  befol  the 
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Deity ;  which  implies  a  sort  of  change :  and  ill  change 
argues,  imperfeption. 

Phil.  Pray  consider  what  you  are  doing.  Is  it  not 
evident,  this  objection  concludes  equally  against  a  crea 
tion  in  any  sense  ;  nay,  against  every  other  act  of  the 
Deity,  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature  ?  None  of 
which  can  we  conceive,  otherwise  than  as  performed  in 
time,  and  having  a  beginning.  God  is  a  being  of  trans- 
cendent and  unlimited  perfections :  his  nature  therefore 
is  incomprehensible  to  finite  spirits.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  expected,  that  any  roan,  whether  Materialist  or 
Immaterialist,  should  have  exactly  just  notions  of  the 
Deity,  his  attributes,  and  ways  of  operation.  If  then 
you  would  infer  any  thing  against  me,  your  difficulty 
must  not  be  drawn  from  the  inadequateness  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  nature,  which  is  unavoidable  on 
any  scheme ;  but  from  the  denial  of  matter,  of  which 
there  is  not  one  word,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  you 
-have  now  objected. 

Hifl.  I  must  acknowledge,  the  difficulties  you  are 
concerned  to  clear,  are  such  only  as  arise  from  ttie  non- 
existence of  matter,  and  are  peculiar  to  that  notion. 
So  for  you  are  in  the  right.  But  I  cannot  by  any  means 
bring  myself  to  think  there  is  no  such  peculiar  repug- 
nancy between  the  creation  and  your  opinion  ;  though 
indeed  where  to  fix  it,  I  do  not  distinctly  know. 

Phil.  What  would  you  have  ?  Do  I  not  acknowledge 
a  twofold  state  of  things,  the  one  ectypal  or  natural,  the 
other  archetypal  and  eternal  ?  The  former  was  created 
in  time ;  the  latter  existed  from  everlasting  in  the  mind 
of  God.  Is  not  this  agreeable  to  the  common  notions  of 
divines  ?  Or  is  any  more  than  this  necessary  in  order  to 
conceive  the  creation  ?  but  you  suspect  some  peculiar 
repugnancy,  though  you  know  not  where  it  lies.  To 
take  away  all  possibility  of  scruple  in  the  case,  do  but 
consider  this  one  point.  Either  you  are  not  able  to 
conceive  the  creation  on  any  hj^thems  whatsoever; 
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and  if  so^  th^re  is  no  grounc}  for  dislike  or  oomplaint 
against  my  particular  opinion  on  that  sccH'e :  or  you  ar^ 
able  to  conceive  it ;  and  if  so^  why  not  on  my  princi- 
pleSy  ^ince  thereby  nothing  conceivable  is  taken  away  i 
YoD  )iave  all  along  been  allowed  the  full  soc^  of  sense^ 
imagination^  and  reason.  Whatever  therefore  you 
could  before  apprehend^  either  immediately  or  mediately 
by  your  senses^  or  by  ratiocination  from  your  senses ; 
whatever  you  could  perceive,  imagine^  or  understand,  re- 
mains still  with  you.  If  therefore  the  notion  you  havis 
of  the  creation  by  other  princiiies  be  intelligible,  you 
have  it  still  upon mine ;  if  it  be  not  intelligible,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  no  notion  at  all ;  and  so  there  is  no  loss 
of  it.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  me  very  plain,  that  the 
supposition  of  matter,  that  is,  a  thing  perfectly  un- 
known and  inconceivaUe,  cannot  serve  to  make  us  con- 
ceive any  thing.  Ahd  I  hope,  it  need  not  be  proved 
to  yoUj  that  if  the  existence  of  matter  doth  net  make 
the  creation  conceivable,  the  creation's  being  without 
it  inconceivaUe,  can  be  no  objection  gainst  its  non- 
existence. 

U^L  I  confess,  Philonous^  you  have  almost  ^tia- 
fied  me  m  this  point  of  the  creation. 

PhiL  I  would  fain  know  why  you  are  not  <)uite  sa- 
tisfied. You  tell  me  indeed  of  a  repugnancy  between 
the  Mosaic  history  and  Immaterialisnon  :  but  you  knofv 
not^here  it  lies.  Is  this  reasonable,  Hylas  ?  Can  you 
expect  I  should  solve  a  diffiqalty  without  knowing  what 
it  is?  But  to  pass  by  all  diat,  would  not  a  man  think 
you  were  assured  there  is  no  repugnancy  between  the 
received  notions  of  Materialists  and  the  inspired  writ- 
ings? 

HyL  And  so  I  am. 

Phil.  Ought  the  historical  part  of  Scripture  to  be 
understood  in  a  plain  obvious  sense,  or  in  a  sense  whic^i 
is  metaphysical,  and  put  of  the  way  ? 

j%/.  In  the  plain  fense;  doubtless. 
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Phil  Whoi  Moses  speaks  of  herbsi  earthy  water^ 
&C.  as  having  beea  created  by  God  ;  think  you  not  the 
sensible  things  commonly  signified  by  those  words,  are 
suggested  to  every  unphilosophical  reader  ? 
Hyl.  I  cannot  help  thinking  so. 
Phil.  And  are  not  all  ideas,  or  things  perceived  by 
sense,  to  be  denied  a  real  existenjce  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Materialist  ? 

Hyl.  This  I  have  already  acknowledged. 
Phil.  The  creation  therefore,  according  to  them, 
was  not  the  creation  of  things  sensible,  which  have  only 
a  relative  beings  but  of  certain  unknown  natures,  which 
have  an  absolute  being,  wherein  creation  ipight  termi-> 
nate? 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  therefore  evident,   the  assertors  of 
matter  destroy  the  plain  obvious  sense  of  Moses,"  with 
which  their  notions  are  utterly  inconsistent ;  and  in- 
stead of  it  obtrude  on  us  I  know  not  what,  something 
equally  unintelligible  to  themselves  and  me  ? 
Hyl.  I  cannot  contradict  you. 
Phil.  Moses  tells  us  of  a  creation.    A  creatbn  of 
what  ?  of  unknown  quiddities,  of  occasions,  or  substra^ 
ttims  ?  No,  certainly  5  but  of  things  obvious  to  the  senses. 
You  must  first  reconcile  this  with  your  notions,  if  you 
expect  I  should  be  reconciled  to  them. 

Hfl.  J  see  you  can  assault  me  with  my  own  wea- 
pons. 

Phil.  Then  as  to  absohUe  existence^  was  there  ever 
known  a  more  jejune  notion  than  that?  Something  it 
is,  so  abstracted  and  unintelligible,  that  you  have  fiank<^ 
ly  owned  you  could  not  conceive  it,  much  less  explain 
any  thing  by  it.  But  allowing  matter  to  exist,  and  the 
notion  of  absolute  existence  to  be  as  clear  as  light  j 
yet  was  this  ever  known  to  make  the  creation  more  cre- 
dible ?  Nay,  hath  it  not  furnished  the  Atheists  and  inr 
fidels  of  all  ages,  witli  the  most  plausible  arguments 
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against  a  creation  ?  That  a  corporeal  substance^  whidi 
hath  an  absolute  ejdstence  without  the  minds  of  spirits, 
should  be  produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  mere  wiH  <rf 
a  spirit,  hath  been  looked  upon  as  a  thing  so  contrary 
to  all  reason,  so  impossible  and  absurd,  that  not  only 
the  most  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  but  even  di- 
vers modern  and  Christian  philosophers  have  thought 
matter  coetemal  with  the-Deity.  Lay  these  things  to- 
gether, and  then  judge  you  whether  Materialism  dis- 
poses men  to  believe  the  creation  of  things. 

HifL  I  own,  Philonous,  I  think  it  does  not.  This 
of  the  creation  is  the  last  objection  I  can  think  of ;  and 
I  must  needs  own  it  hath  been  sufficiently  answered 
as  well  as  the  rest.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be  over- 
come, but  a  sort  of  unaccountable  backwardness,  that 
I  find  in  myself  towards  your  notions. 

PkiL  When  a  man  is  swayed,  he  knows  not  why, 
to  one  side  of  the  question ;  can  this,  think  you,  be 
any  thing  elsejbut  the  efFeot  of  prejudice,  which  never 
fails  to  attend  old  and  rooted  notions  ?  And  indeed  in 
this  respect  I  cannot  deny  the  belief  of  matter  to  have 
very  mudi  the  advantage  over  the  contrary  opinion, 
with  men  of  a  learned  education. 

IfyL  I  confess  it  seems  to  be  as  you  say. 

Phil.  As  a  balance  therefore  to  this  weight  of  pre- 
judice, let  us  throw  into  the  scale  the  great  advantages 
that  arise  from  the  belief  of  Immaterialism,  both  in 
regard  to  religion  and  human  learning.  The  being  of 
a  God,  and  incorruptibility  of  the  soul,  those  great  ar- 
,  tides  of  religion,  are  they  not  proved  with  the  clearest 
and  most  immediate  evidence?  When  I  say  the  being 
of  a  God,  I  do  not  mean  an  obscure  general  cause  of 
things,  whereof  we  have  no  conception,  but  Godj  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  A  being 
whose  spirituality,  omnipresence,  providence,  omnisd- 
ence,  in^nite  power  and  goodness,  are  as  conspicuous 
as  the  existence  of  sensible  things,  of  which  (notwith** 
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'Standing  the  fallacious  pretences  and  affected  scruples 
of  sceptics)  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  than  of 
our  own  being.  Then  with  relation  to  human  sciences ; 
in  natural  phflosophy,  what  intricacies,  what  obscuri- 
ties, what  contradictions,  hath  the  belief  of  matter  led 
men  into !  To  say  nothing  of  the  numberless  disputes 
about  its  extent,  continuity,  homogenity,  jgravity,  divi- 
sibility, &c.    Do  they  not  pretend  to  explain  all  things 
by  bodies  operating  on  bodies,  according  to  the  laws 
of  motion  ?    and  yet,  are  they  able  to  comprehend 
how  one  body  should  move  another  ?   Nay,  admit- 
ting there  was  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  notion 
of  an  inert  being  with  a  cause,  or  in  conceiving  how 
an  accident  might  pass  from  one  body  to  another; 
yet  by  all  their  strained  thoughts  and  extravagant  sup- 
positions, have  they  been  able  to  reach  the  mechanical 
production  of  any  one  animal  or  vegetable  body  ?  Can 
they  account  by  the  laws  of  motion  for  sounds,  tastes, 
smdls,  or  colours,  or  for  the  regular  course  of  things  ? 
Have  th^  accounted  by  physical  principles  for  the  apt- 
itude and  cohtrivance,  even  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
parts  of  the  universe  ?  But  laying  aside  matter  and  cor- 
poreal causes,  and  admitting  only  the  efficiency  of  an 
alUperfect  mind,  are  not  all  the  effects  of  nature  easy 
and  intelligible?  If  the  ^ACT(w»ena  are  nothing  else  but 
ideas,  God  is  a  spirit,  but  matter  an  unintelligent,  un- 
perceiving  being.     If  they  demonstrate  an  unlimited 
power  in  their  cause,  God  is  active  and  omnipotent, 
but  matter  an  inert  mass.     If  the  order,  regularity, 
and  usefulness  of  them,  can  never  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired, God  is  infinitely  wbe  and  provident,  but  matter 
destitute  of  all  contrivance  and  design.    These  surely 
are  great  advantages  in  physics.    Not  to  mention  that 
the  apprehension  of  a  distant  Deity  naturally  disposes 
men  to  a  negligence  in  their  moral  actions,  which  they 
would  be  more  cautious  of,  in  case  they  thought  him 
immediately  present,  and'adii^  on  tl^ir  minds  with- 
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out  the  interpositioa  of  wattery  or  undiiokkig  seooBfl 
causes.    Tbea  ia  metaphysics ;  what  difficulties  co8^ 
earning  entity  in  abstract,  substaotiai  forms,  hylarchiq 
principles,  plastic  natures,  aubstance  and  accident  prin- 
ciple oi  individuation,  possibility  of  matter^s  thinking, 
origin  of  ideas,  the  manner  bow  two  independent  sub^ 
stances,  so  widely  different  as  spirit  and  maUer^  should 
mutually  operate  on  each  other?  what  difficulties,  I  say, 
and  endless  disquisitions  concemix^  these  and.  innu- 
merable other  the  like  points,  do  we  escape  by  sup- 
posing only  spirits  and  ideas  ?  Even  the  mathematics 
themselves,  if  we  take  away  the  absolute  existence  of 
exteqded  things,  becoine  much  more  clear  and  easy.; 
the  most  shocking  paradoxes  and  intricate  speculations 
in  those  sciences,  depending  on  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  finite  extension,  which  depends  on  that  supposi- 
tion.    But  what  need  is  there  to  insist  on  the  particular 
sciences  ?  Is  not  that  opposition  to  all  science  whatso^ 
ever,  that  frensy  of  the  ancient  and  modem  sceptics, 
built  on  the  same  foundation  ?  Or  can  you  produce  so 
much  as  one  argument  against  the  reality  of  corporeal 
things,  or  in  behalf  of  that  avowed  utter  ignorance  of 
their  natures,  which  doth  not  suppose  their  reality  to 
consist  in  an  external  absolute  existence  ?  Upon  this 
supposition  indeed,  the  objections  from  the  change 
of  colours  in  a  pigeon's  neck,  or  the  appearance  of  a 
broken  oar  in  the  water,  must  be  allowed  to  have  weight. 
But  those  atid  the  like  objections  vanish,  if  we  do  not 
maintain  the  being  of  absolute  external  originals,  but 
place  the  reality  of  things  in  ideas,  fieeting  indeed,  and 
changeable ;    however,  not  chained  at  random,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  order  of  nature.  For  herein  con* 
sists  that  constancy  and  truth  of  things,  which  secures 
all  the  concerns  of  life,  and  distinguishes  that  which 
is  real  from  the  irregular  visions  of  the  fancy. 

IhfL  I  agree  to  all  you  have  now  said,  and  must 
own  that  nothing  can  incline  me  to  embrace  your 
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<3f»hiioD^  more  than  the  advantages  I  see  it. ig  attend-. 
^  with.     I  am  by  nature  lazy;  and  this  would  be  a\ 
mighty  abridgment  in  kno^fledge.    What  doubts,  what  J 
hypotjieses,  what  labyrinths  ofamusementy  what  fields 
of  disputationj\diat  an  ocean  of  false  learning,  may  be 
avoided  by  that  single  notion  of  Immaterialism  f         , 

PhU.  After  all,  is  there  any  thing  farther  remain- 
ing to  be  done  ?  You  may  remember  you  promised  to 
embrace  that  opinion  which  upon  examination  should 
appear  most  agreeable  to  common  sense,  and  remote 
from  scepticism.  This  by  your  own  confession  is  that 
which  denies  matter,  or  the  absolute  existence  of  cor- 
poreal things.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  same  i^otion  has 
been  proved  several  )vays,  viewed  in  difierent  lighti, 
pursued  in  its  consequences,  and  dl  objections  against 
it  cleared.  Can  there  be  a  greater  evidence  of  its  truth  J 
or  is  it  fK>s6ible  it  should  have  all  the  marks  of  a  true 
c^inion,  and  yet  be  false  ? 

HyL  I  own  myself  entirdy  satisfied  for  the  present 
in  all  respects.  But  what  security  can  I  have  that  I 
shall  still  continue  the  same  full  assent  to  your  opinion, 
and- that  no  unthought-of  objection  or  difficulty  will 
occur  hereafter  ? 

PhU.  Pray,  Hylas,  4o  you  in  other  cases,  when  a 
pcMnt  is  once  evidently  proved,  withhold  your  assent  on 
account  of  ol^ections  or  difficulties  it  may  be  liable  to  ? 
Are  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  doctrine  of  incom- 
mensurable quantities,  of  the  angle  of  contact,  of  the 
aq/mptotes  to  curves,  or  tl^Jik^,  suffideat  to  make 
you  hold  out  against  mathematical  demonstration  ?  Or 
will  you  disbelieve  the  provid^oice  of  God^  because 
them  may  be  some  particular  thkigs  whidi  you  know 
not  how  to  reconcile  with  it?  If  there  are  difficult^ 
attending  Immaierialism,  there  are  at  the  same  time 
direct  and  evident  proofs  of  it  But  for  the  existence 
of  matter,  there  is  not  cme  proof,  and  fer  more  numer- 
ous and  insurmountable  objections  lie  against  it.    But 
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^here  are  those  mighty  difHculties  you  insist  oh  ?  Alas ! 
you  know  not  where  or  what  they  are ;  something 
which  may  possibly  occur  hereafter;  If  this  be  a  suf- 
ficient pretence  for  withholding  your  full  assent^  you 
should  never  yield  it  to  any  proposition,  how  free  so- 
ever from  exceptions,  how  clearly  and  solidly  soever 
demonstrated. 

HyL  You  have  satisfied  me,  Philonous. 

PhiL  But  to  arm  you  against  all  future  objections, 
do  but  consider,  that  which  bears  equally  hard  on  two 
contradictory  opinions,  can  be  proof  against  nether. 
Whenever  therefore  any  difiiculty  occurs,  try  if  you 
can  find  a  solution  for  it  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Ma- 
terialists. Be  not  deceived  by  words ;  l)ut  sound  your 
own  thoughts.  And  in  case  you  cannot  conceive  it 
easier  by  the  help  of  Materialism,  it  is  plain  it  can  be  no 
objection  against  Immaterialism.  Had  you  proceeded 
all  along  by  this  rule,  you  would  probably  have  spared 
yourself  abundance  of  trouble  in  objecting;  since  of  all 
your  difficulties  I  challenge  you  to  shew  one  that  is  ex- 
plained by  matter  :  nay,  which  is  not  more  unintelli- 
gible with  than  without  that  supposition,  and  conse- 
quently makes  rather  against  than^r  it.  You  should 
consider  in  each  particular,  whether  the  difiiculty  arises 
fi'om  the  nonexistence  of  matter.  If  it  doth  not,  you 
might  as  well  argue  from  the  infinite  divisibility  of  ex- 
tension against  the  Divine  prescience,  as  fit)m  such  a 
difficulty  against  Immaterialism*  And  yet  upon  recol- 
lection I  believe  you  will  find  this  to  have  been  often 
if  not  always  the  case.  You  should  likewise  take  heed 
not  to  argue  on  2l  petitio  principii.  One  is  apt  to  say, 
the  unknown  substances  ought  to  be  esteemed  real 
things,  rather  than  the  ideas  in  our  minds :  and  who 
can  tell  but  the  unthinking  external  substance  may 
concur  as  a  cause  or  instrument  in  the  productions  of 
our  ideas  ?  But  is  not  this  proceeding  on  a  supposition 
that  there  are  such  external  substances  ?  And  to  sup- 
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pose  this,  is  it  not  begging  the  question  ?  But  above 
all  things  you  should  beware  of  imposing  on  yourself  by 
that  vulgar  soj^ism,  which  is  called  ignoratio  elencfU. 
Tou  talked  often  as  if  you  thought  I  maintained  the\ 
nonexistence  of  sensible  things ;  whereas  in  truth  no\ 
one  can  be  more  thoroughly  assured  of  their  existence 
than  I  am :  and  it  is  you  who  doubt ;  I  should  have 
said^  positively  deny  it.     Every  thing  that  is  seen,  felt^ 
heard,  or  any  way  perceived  by  the  senses,  is  on  the 
principles  I  embrace,  a  real  being,  but  not  on  yours. 
Remember,  the  matter  you  contend  for  is  an  unknown 
somewhat  (if  indeed  it  may  be  termed  somewhat),  which- 
^   18  quite  stripped  of  all  semlible  qualities,  and  can  nei- 
tfier  be  perceived  by  sense,  nor  apprehended  by  the 
\     mind.  Remember,  I  say,  that  it  is  not  any  object  which 
•'     is  hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  blue  or  white,  round  or 
square,  &c.    For  all  tiiese  things  I  affirm  do  exist. 
Though  indeed  I  deny  they  have  an  existence  distinct 
from  being  perceived;   or  that  they  exist  out  of  all 
minds  whatsoever.    Think  on  these  points  ;  let  them 
be  attentively  considered  and  still  kq)tin  view.    Other- 
wise you  will  not  comprehend  the  state  of  the  question ; 
without  which  your  objections  will  always  be  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  instead  of  mine,  may  possibly  be  directed 
(as  more  than  once  they  have  been)  ag^nst  your  own 
notions. 

HyL  I  must  needs  own,  Plnlonous,  nothing  seems 
to  have  kept  me  from  agreeing  with  you  more  than  this 
same  mistaking  the  qvestion.  In  denying  matter,  at  first 
^  glimpse  I  am  tempted  to  imagine  you  deny  the  things 
we  see  and  feel ;  but,  upon  reflection,  find  there  is  no 
ground  for  it.  What  think  you,  therefore,  of  retaining 
the  name  matter,  and  applying  it  to  sensible  things  ? 
Tliis  may  be  done  without  any,  diange  in  your  senti- 
ments :  and  believe  me,  it  would  be  a  means  of  recon- 
ciling them  to  some  persons,  who  may  be  more  shocked 
at  an  innovation  in  words  than  in  opinion. 
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Phil.  With  all  my  heart :  retain  the  word  matter, 
and  apply  it  to  the  objects  of  sense^  if  you  pleue,  pro» 
yided  you  do  not  attribute  to  them  any  subsistence 
distinct  from  their  bei|ig  perceived.  I  shall  never  quarrel 
with  you  for  an  expression.     Mati^,  or  maieried  sub* 
stance^  are  terms  introduced  by  philosophers;  and  as 
tised  by  them^  imply  a  sort  of  independeDey,or  a  subsist- 
ence distinct  from  being  perceived  by  a  mind :  but  are 
never  used  by  common  people ;  or^  if  ever,  it  is  to  sig- 
nify the  immediate  objects  of  sense.     One  would  think, 
therefore,  so  long  as  the  names  of  all  particular  things, 
with  the  terms  sensible,  substancCy  body,  stuffs  and  the 
like,  are  retained,  the  word  master  should  be  never 
missed  in  common  talk.  And  in  philosophical  discourses 
it  seems  the  best  way  to  leave  it  quite  out ;  since  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  thing  that  hath  more  favoured 
and  strengthened  the  depraved  bent  of  the  mind  towards 
atheism,  than  the  use  of  that  general  confused  term. 

HyL  Well  but,  Philonous,  since  I  am  content  ta 
give  up  the  notion  of  an  unthinking  substance  exterior 
to  the  mind,  I  think  you  ought  not  to  deny  me  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  the  word  matter  as  I  please,  and  annex- 
itig  it  to  a  collection  of  sensible  qualities  subsisting  only 
in  the  mind.     I  freely  own  there  is  no  other  substance, 
in  a  strict  sense,  than  spirit.    But  I  have  been  so  long 
accustomal  to  the  term  matter ,  that  I  know  not  how  ta 
part  with  it.    To  say,  there  is  no  matter  in  the  world, 
is  still  shocking  to  me.     Whereas  to  say,  there  is  no 
matter  J  \{hy  that  term  be  meant  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance existing  without  the  mind :  but  if  by  matter  is 
meant  some  sensible  thing,  whose  Existence  consists  in 
being  perceived,  then  there  is^  matter :  this  distinction 
gives  it  quite  another  turn :  and  men  will  coiDe  into 
your  notions  with  small  difficulty,  when  they  are  pro- 
posed in  that  manner.    For  after  all,  the  controversy 
about  matter  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  it,  lies  altogether 
between  you  and  the  philosophers ;  whose  pinciples^ 
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I  adbfiowledge^  are  riot  near  so  natural^  or  so  agreeable 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  holy  Scripture^ 
as  yours.  There  is  nothing  we  either  desire  or  shun^ 
but  as  it  makes,  or  is  apprehended  to  make,  some  part 
of  our  bappness  or  misery.  Bat  what  hath  happinessr^ 
or  misery,  joy  or  grief,  pleasure  or  pain,  to  do  wiA 
absolute  existence,  or  with  unknown  entities,  abstracted 
from  all  rdation  to  us  ?  It  is  evident,  things  regard  us 
only  as  they  are  pleasing  or  displeasing :  and  they  can 
please  or  displease,  only  so  far  forth  as  they  are  perceived. 
Farther,  therefore,  we  are  not  concerned ;  and  thus  &r 
you  leave  things  as  you  found  them.  Yet  still  there  is 
something  new  in  this  doctrine.  It  is  plain,  I  do  not 
now  think  with  the  philosophers,  nor  yet  altogether  with 
the  vulgar.  I  would  know  how  the  case  stands  in  that 
respect :  precisely,  what  you  have  added  to^  or  altered 
in  my  former  notions. 

Phil.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter-up  of  new 
notions.  My  endeavours  tend  only  to  unite  and  place  in 
a  clearer  light  that  truth,  which  was  before  shared  be- 
tween the  vulgar  and  the  philosophers:  the  former 
being  of  opinion,  that  those  things  they  immediately 
perceive  are  the  real  things;  and  the  latter,  that  the 
things  immediately  perceived,  are  ideas  which  exist  only 
in  the  mind.  Which  two  notions  put  together,  do,  in 
effect,  constitute  the  substance  of  what  I,advance. 

Hyl.  I  have  been  a  long  time  distrusting  my  senses ; 
methought  I  saw  things  by  a  dim  light,  and  through 
^  &lse  glasses.  Now  the  glasses  are  removed,  and  a  new 
light  breaks  in  upon  my  understanding.  I  am  clearly 
convinced  that  I  see  things  in  their  native  forms ;  and 
am  no  longer  in  pain  about  their  unknown  natures  or 
absolute  existence.  This  is  the  state  I  find  myself  in 
at  present :  though,  indeed,  the  course  that  brought  me 
to  it,  I  do  not  yet  thoroughly  comprehend.  You  set 
out  upon  the  same  principles  that  academics,  Cartesians,  \ 
and  the  like  sects,  usually  do ;  and  for  a  long  time  it 
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looked  as  if  you  were  advancing  their  pbilosophicaT 
scepticism  ;  but,  in  the  end>  your  conclusions  are  di- 
rectly opposite  to  theirs. 

PhiL  You  see,  Hylas,  the  water  of  yonder  fountain, 
'  how  it  is  forced  upwards^  in  a  round  column,  to  a  cer- 
tain height ;  at  which  it  breaks  and  falls  back  into  the 
'  basin  from  whence  it  rose :  its  ascent  as  well  as  descent, 
.  proceeding  from  the  same  uniform  law  or  principle  of 
\  gravitation.    Just  so,  the  same  principles  which  at  first. 
I  view  lead  to  scepticism,  pursued  to  a  certain  pointy  bring 
jmen  back  to  common  sense^ 
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TO  THE  aiOHT  HONOURABLE 

SIR  JOHN  PERCIVALE,  BART. 

,  QKB  or  mm  mitBij's  iiq3t  iion09RAblk  frivt  couhcii* 

IN  THB  KINGDOM  OF  IBSLANII. 

SIR, 

I  GQUL9  00^9  without  doing  violence  to  myself/forbear 
upon  this  occasion,  to  give  some  puhjic  testimony  of  th^ 
great  and  weU-grouncfed  esteem  I  Wq  cQnc?eived  for  ypn, 
ever  since  I  had  the  honour  pnd  happin^s  of  your  acy 
quaintance.  Th^  outward  advantages  of  fortune,  and  th^ 
early  bouQurs  with  whi^h  you  are  adorned,  together 
wHb  the  r^ultatipn  you  are  luiown  to  have  amoi^t  the 
l^t  and  most  considerable  men^'niay  well  imprint  venerar 
tion  and  esteem^  on  the  minds  of  those  who  behold  you . 
from  a  distance-  But  these  are  not  the  chief  motives  th^f; 
il>spii*e  me  with  the  respect  I  bev  you.  A  nearer  ap- 
proach has  given  n&e  the  view  of  something  in  your  perr 
son  infinitely  beyond  the  external  ornaments  of  honour 
md  estate.  I  mean,  an  intrinsic  stock  of  virtue  find  good 
sense,  a  true  concern  for  rdigiop,  and  disinterested  Ipve 
of  your  country.  Add  to  these  an  uncommon  pr<^ 
ciency  in  the  best^nd  most  useful  parts  of  i^nowledge^; 
.together  with  (wh^t  in  my  mind  is  a  perfection  of  tjiie 
^rst  rank)  a  surpassing  goodness  of  nature..  All  which 
J  have,  collected,  not  from  the  uiw^ert^in  reports  of  iainOy 
but  from  my  own  experience.  Within  these  few  mon^m, 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known  unto  you^  the  many 
delightful  hours  I  have  passed  in  your  agreeable  and  ip>- 
prpvkig  conversation,  have  afforded  n^e  the  opportunity 
of  discovering  in  you  many  ojcellent  qu^litifis,  whwix 
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at  onoe  fill  me  with  admiration  and  esteem.    That 
one  at  those  years^  and  in  those  circumstances  of 
wealth  and  greatness^  should  continue  proof  against 
the  charms  of  luxury,   and  those  criminal  pleasures, 
so  fashionable  and  predominant  in  the  age  we  live  in ; 
that  h0  should  presfefyfe  a  sweet  and  modest  behaviour^ 
free  from  that  insolent  and  assuming  air  so  familiar  to 
those  who  are  placed  above  the  ordinary  rank  of  men; 
that  he  should  .manage  a  great  fortune  with  tliat  pru- 
dence and  inspection,  and  at  the  same  time  expend  it 
with  that  generosity  and  nobleness  of  mind,  as 'to  shew 
himself  equally  remote  from  a  sordid  parsimony,  and  a 
lavish  inconsiderate  profusion  of  the  good  things  he  is 
intrusted  with  ; — this,  surely,  were  admirable  and  praise^ 
Worthy.     But  that  he  shoidd  moreover,  by  an  impartial 
exerciscLof  his  reason  and  constant  perusal  of  thesa* 
cred  Scriptures,  endeavour  to  attain  a'  right  notion  of 
the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  th$t  he 
should  with  the  concern  of  a  true  patriot  have  the  inte- 
rest of  the  public  at  heart,  and  omit  no  means  of  inform- 
ing himself  what  may  be  prejudicial  or  advantageous  to 
his  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  one,  and  promote 
the  other;  in  fine,  that  by  a  constant  application  to 
the'  most  severe  and  useful  studies,  by  a  strict  observa- 
tion of  the  rules  of  honour  and  virtue^  by  frequent  and 
serious  reflections  on  the  mistaken  measures  of  the 
world,  and  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  mankind,  he 
should  in  all  respects  qualify  himself,  bravely  to  run  the 
t*ace  that  is  s6t  before  him,  to  deserve  the  character  of 
f;r€at  and  good  in  this  life,  and  be  ever  happy  hereafter ; 
—this  were  amazing,  and  almost  incredible.  Yet  all  this, 
'and  more  than  this.  Sir,  might  I  justly  say  of  you  ;  did 
either  ^our  modesty  permit,  or  your  character  stand  in 
need  of  it.     I  know  it  might  deservedly  be  thought  a 
•vanity  in  me,  to  imagine  that  any  thing  coming  from  so 
obscure  a  hand  as  mine,  could  add  a  lustre  to  your  re- 
>putation.    But  I  am  withal  sensible,  how  far  I  advance 
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the  interest  of  my  own^  by  laying  hoVi|  on  this  opporr 
tunity  to  make  it  known^  that  I  am  admitted  into  9ome 
degree  of  intimacy  with  a  person  pf  your  exquisite  judg- 
ment.' And  with  that  view  I  have  ventured  to  mak^e 
you  aa  address  of  this  nature,  which,  the  goodness  I  have 
ever  experienced  in  you,  inclines  me  to  hope  will  meet 
with  a  &vourable  reception  at  your  hands.  Though  I 
must  own  I  have  your  pardon  to  ask,  for  touching  on  what 
may,  possibly,  be  offensive  to  a  virtue  you  are  possessed 
of  in  a  very  distinguishing  degree.  Excuse  me.  Sir,  if 
it  was  out  of  my  power,  to  mention  the  name  of  Sir 
JoHX  Percivale,  without  paying  some  tribute  to  that 
'  extraordinary  and  surprising  merit,  whereof  I  have  so 
lively  and  affecting  an  idea^  and  which,  I  am  sure,  can- 
not be  exposed  in  too  full  a  light  for  the  imitation  of 
others.  Of  late,  1  have  been  agreeably  employed  in  con- 
sidering the  most  noble,  pleasant,  and  comprehensive  of 
all  the  senses.  The  fruit  of  that  (labour  shall  I  call  it  or) 
diversion  is  what  I  now  present  you  with,  in  hopes  it 
may  give  some  entertainment  to  one  who,  in  the  midst 
of  business  and  vulgar  enjoyments,  preserves  a  relish  for 
the  more  refined  pleasures  of  thought  and  reflection. 
My  thoughts  concerning  visicm  have  led  me  into  some 
notions,  so  far  out  of  the  commcm  road,  that  it  had  been 
improper  to  address  them  to  one  of  a  narrow  and  con- 
tracted genius.  But  you.  Sir,  being  master  of  a  large  and 
free  understanding,  raised  above  the  power  of  those  pre- 
judices that  enslave  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  may 
deservedly  be  thought  a  proper  patron  for  an  attempt  of 
this  kind.  Add  to  this,  that  you  are  no  less  disposed  to 
forgive,  than  qualified  to  discern,  whatever  faults  may 
occur  in  it.  Nor  do  I  think  you  defective  in  any  one 
point  necessary  to  form  an  exact  judgiqient  on  the  most 
abstract  and  difficult  things,  so  much  as  in  a  just  confi- 
dence of  your  own  abilities.  And  in  this  one  instance, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  you  shew  a  manifest  weakness  of 
ju(%ment.    With  relation  to  the  following  Essay ^  I  shall 
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i3nly  add^  that  I  beg  ydur  pardon  for  laying  a  tHAe  of  fiiat 
hature  in  your  way  at  a  time  when  you  are  engaged  in 
the  important  afikirs  of  the  nation^  and  desire'  you  to 
thinks  that  I  am^  with  all  shicerity  and  re^pect^ 

Sir, 
Your  most  faithfuL 

And  most  humble  servant, 

i     .    • 

GlEORGE  BeRKBUST. 
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ESSAY 

TOWAEM 

A  NEW  THEORY  OF  VISION. 


I.  My  design  is  to  shew  the  manner,  wherein  we  per- 
ceive by  sight  the  distance,  magnitude,  and  situation  of 
okjects.  Also,  to  consider  the  difference  there  is  betwixt 
the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  and  whether  there  be  any 
idea  common  to  both  senses.  In  treating  of  all  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  writers  of  optics  have  proceeded  on 
wrong  principles. 

II.  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  by  all^  that  distance  of  itself^ 
and  inimediately,  cannot  be  seen.  For  distance  being  a 
line  directed  end-wise  to  the  eye,  it  projects  only  one  point 
in  the  fund  of  the  eye.  Which  point  remains  invariably 
the  same,  whether  the  distance  be  longer  or  shorter. 

III.  I  find  it  also  acknowledged,  that  the  estimate 
we  make  of  the  distance  of  objects  considerably  remote, 
is  rather  an  act  of  judgment  grounded  on  experience 
thsai  of  sense.  For  example,  when  I  perceive  a  great 
number  of  intermediate  objectSy  such  as  houses,  fields, 
rivers,  and  the  like,  which  I  have  experienced  to  take  up 
a  considerable  space,  I  thence  form  a  judgment  or  con- 
clusion, that  the  object  I  see  beyond  them  is  at  a  great 
distance.  Again,  when  an  object  appears  faint  and  small, 
which  ^  at  a  near  distance  I  have  experienced  to  make  a 
vigorous  and  large  appearance,  I  instantly  conclude  it  to 
be  far  off.  And  this,  it  is  evident,  is  the  resiilt  ofexpe^ 
rience;  without  which,  from  thefiuntness  and  littleness. 
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I  should  not  have  inferred  any  thing  concerning  the  dis- 
tance of  objects.  ' 

IV.  But  when  an  object  is  placed  at  so  near  a  dis- 
tance, as  that  the  interva)  between  th^  eyes  bears  any  sen- 
sible proportion  to  it,  it  is  the  received  opinion  that 
the  two  optic  axes  (the  fancy  that  we  see  only  with  one 
eye  at  once  being  exploded)  concurring  at  the  object  do 
there  make  an  angley  by  means  of  which,  according  as 
it  is  greater  or  lesser,  the  object  is  perceived  to  be  nearer 
or  farther  off- 

V.  Betwixt  which,  and  the  foregoing  manner  of  es- 
timating distance,  there  is  this  remarkable  difierence, 
— that  whereas  there  w^  no  apparent  necessary  qoor 
flexion  bcitw^n  $mall  distai;ice  and  a  large  and  strong  apr 
pearancQ,  or  between  great  distance,  and  a  little  and 
£iint  a|^)earance ;  yet  there  appears  a  very  necessary 
connexion  between  an  obtuse  angle  and  near  distance, 
and  an  acute  angle  and  &rther  distance.  It  does  not  ia 
the  least  depend  upon  experience,  but  may  be  evidently 
l^nown  by  any  one  before  he  had  experienced  it,  that  the 
nearer  the  concurrence  of  theop/ic  axes^  the  greater  the 
ongle^  and  the  remoter  their  concurrence  is,  the  Lesser 
will  be  the  angle  comprehended  by  them.. 

.VI..  There  is  another  way,  mentioned  by.  the  opHc 
writers,  whereby  tjiey  will  have  ns  judge  of  those  dis- 
tances, in  respect  of  which  the  breadth  of  the  jtwpiY  hath 
any  sensible  bigness.  And  that  id  the  greater  or  leaser 
divjergency,  of  the  rays^  which,  issuing  from  the  viaible 
pointy  do  fall  on  the  pupil:  that  point  being  judged 
nearest  which  is  seen  by  moat  diverging  rays:  and  that 
remoter,  which  is  seen  hy  less  diverging  rays :  and  so  oi^ 
the  apparent  distance  still  increa^ng,  as.  the  divergency  of 
the  rays  decreases,  till  at  lepgth  it  becomes  infinite,  when 
the  rays  that  iall  on  the  piqnl  are  to  sense  paralleL  And 
after  this  mann^  it  is  said  we  perodve  distances  when 
we  look. only  with  one  eye..  ; 

VII.  In  tliis  caae.alsp,  it  ia  plain  we  are  not  beholdea 
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to  experiaicQ :  H  being  9  oertaioj,  nece^aary  truth,  that 
the  nearer  the  direct  rays  falling  (m  the  eye  a|^roach  tq 
%  poirallelUmt  the  farther  oifis  the  point  of  their  inti^rr 
seetioQ,  ot  the  viisible  point  from  whenoe  they  flow. 

VIIL  I  have  here  set  down  the  opmrnon  current  ac « 
counts  that  are  given  of  our  peroeiviag  n^r  distances  by 
sights  which^  though  they  are  uufquest^on^bly  received 
for  true  by  mathematicians,  and  acoordingly  made  use  of 
by  them  in  determining  theapparent  places  of  objeqts,  dp 
nevertheless  seem  to  me  very  unsatisfactory :  and  tha^ 
for  these  following  reasons. 

IX.  first,  it  IS  evident  that  when  the  mind  perceive^ 
any  idea,  not  iaunediately  and  of  itself,  it  must  be  by  thq 
means  of  some  other  idea.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  pa#n 
iiOns  which  are  in  the  n>ind  of  another,  are  of  themselves 
to  me  inviisibla.  I  may  nevertheless  perceive  them  by 
sight,  though  not  immediately  yet,  by  mews  of  the  cor 
lours  they  produce  in  thd  countenance*  We  do  ofteft 
see  shame  or  fear  in  the  looks  of  a  man,  by  perceiving 
the  changes  of  his  countenance  to  red  or  pale. 

X.  Moreover  it  is  evident,  that  no  id^a  which  is  not 
itself  perceived  can  be  to  me  the  means  of  perc^y ing  any 
other  idm.  If  I  do  not  perc^ve  the  redness  or  paleness( 
of  a  9Wq'/9  faoe  themse{ves>  it  is  impossible  I  should  per- 
ceive by  them  the  passions  which  are  in  his  mind. 

XL  Now  &om  sect.  iL  it  is  plain,  that  distance  is  ia 
its  cwn  nature  imperceivaUe,  and  yet  it  is  perceived  by 
sigiiit;*  It  remains  therefore,  that  it  be  brought  inta 
vbv  by  means  of  some  oilier  idea,  diat  is  itself  immen 
diately  perceived  in  the  act  oi  vision. 

XIL  ^ut  those  Hnes  and/tngles,  by  means  whereoff 
nntfiematicians  pretend  to  explain  the  perception  of  dis-^ 
tance,  are  themsdves  not  at  all  peroehred,  nor  are  they  ia 
truth  ever .  thou^t  o£  by  those  unskilful  in  optics.  I 
B^ppesA  to  any  one's  experience,  wla^her,  upon  sight  of  an* 
06^'ec^  hejcompute  its  distance  by  the  bigness  of  the  rm^i^ 
nMule  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  opiie  axes  /  Or  whether; 
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he  ever  think  of  the  greater  or  lesser  divergency  of  the 
rays,  which  arrive  from  any  point  to  his  pupil  fN^j^ 
whether  it  be  not  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  perceive 
by  sense,  the  various  angles  wherewith  he  faySy  accord- 
ing to  their  greater  or  lesser  divergence,  do  fall  on  his 
eye.  Every  one  is.  himself  the  best  judge  of  what  he  per- 
ceives, and  what  not  In  vain  shall  all  the  mathematicians 
in  theworld  tell  me,  thati  perceive  certain  lines  and  angles 
which  introduce  into  my  mind  the  various  ideas  of  cUs- 
tancCf  so  long  as  I  myself  am  consdous  of  no  sudi  thiqg. 

XIIL  Since  therefore  those  angles  and  lines  are  not 
themselves  perceived  by  sight,  it  follows  from  sect.  x. 
that  the  mind  does  not  by  them  judge  of  the  distance 
of  objects. 

XIV.  Secondly y  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be 
yet  farther  evident  to  any  one  that  considers,  those/me^ 
and  angles  have  no  real  existence  in  nature,  being  only 
an  hypothesis  framed  by  mathematicians,  apd  by  them 
introduced  into  optics^  that  they  might  'treat  of  that 
science  in  a  geometrical  way. 

3CV.  The  third  dXiA  last  reason  I  shall  give^for  my  re- 
jecting that  doctrine  is,  that  though  we  should  grant  the 
real  existence  of  those  optic  angles y  tie.  and  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  mind  to  perceive  them ;  yet  these  pnn- 
ciples  would  not  be  found  sufficient  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena o{  distance.  As  shall  be  shewn  hereafter. 

XVI.  Now  it  being  already  shewn  that  distance  is 
suggested  to  the  mind,  by  the  mediation  of  some  other 
idea  which  is  itself  perceived  in.  the  act  of  seeing,  ijt 
remains  that  we  inquire,  what  ideas  or  sensations  there 
be  that  attend  vision,  unto  which  we  may  suppose  the 
ideas  of  distance  are  connected,  and  by  which  they  are 
introduced  into  the  mind.  And,^r^/,  it.  iscartain  by 
experience,  that  when  we  look  at  a  near  object  with  both 
eyes,  according  as  it  approaches  or.  recedes  from  us,  we 
alter  the  disposition  of  our  eyes,  by  lessening  or  ^^(iden- 
ing  the  interval  between  the  pupils.   This  disposition  cm: 
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turn  of  the  eyes  is  attended  with  a  teatstktn,  whidi 
seems  to  me  to  be  that,  which  in  this  case  brings  the 
idea  of  greater  or  lesser  distance  into  the  mind. 

XVII.  Not  that  ther6  is  any  natural  ofv  necessary 
connexion  between  the  sensation  we  parcrive  by  the 
turn  of  the  eyes,  and  greater  or  lesser  distance ;  but 
because  the  mind  has  by  constant  experience  found  the. 
different  sensations  corresponding  to  the  different  dis- 
positions of  the  eyes,  to  be  attended  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  distance  in  the  object :  there  has  grown 
an  habitual  or  customary  connexion  between  those  twa 
sorts  of  ideas.  So  that  the  mind  no  sooner  perceives^ 
the  sensation  arising  from  the  different  turn  it  gives  the 
eyes,  in  order  to  bring  the  pt^pils  nearer,  or  farther 
asunder,  but  it  withal  perceives  the  different  idea  q€ 
distance  which  was  wont  to  be  connected  with  that  sen- 
sation. Just  as  upon  hearing  a  certain  sounds  the  idea 
is  immediately  suggested  to  the  understanding  whid^ 
custom  had  united  with  it. 

XVIII.  Nor  do  I  see  how  I  can  easily  be  mistaken 
in  this  matter.  I  know  evidently  that  distance  is  not 
perceived  of  itself.  That  by  consequence,  it  must  be 
p^ceived  by  means  of  some  other  idea  which  is  inifme- 
diately  perceived,  and  varies  with  the  different  degrees 
of  distance.  I  know  also  that  the  sensation  arising  Gram. 
the  turn  of  the  eyes  is  of  itself  imm^iately  perceived, 
and  various  degrees  thereof  are  connected  with  different 
distances ;  which  never  feil  to  accompany  them  into  my 
mind,  when  I  view  an  object  distinctly  with  both  eyes, 
whose  distance  is  so  small  that  in  respect  of  it,  the  in- 
terval between  the  eyes  has  any  consicferable  magnitude. 

XIX-  I  know  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  by  alter- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  ^yes,  the  mind  perceives  whe-- 
Iher  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes  is  made  greater  or  lesser. 
And  that  accordingly  by  a  kind  of  natural  geometry  it 
judges  the  point  of  their  intersection  to  be  nearer  oi* 
finrther  off.    But  that  this  is  not  true  I  atn  convinced 
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by  jAy  own  experience ;  sinds  lam  not  conscioud»  that^ 
I  make  any  such  use  of  the  perception  I  have  by  the 
turn  of  tny  eyes.  And  for  me  to  make  those  JuclgmentSy 
.and  draw  those  conclusions  from  it,  without  knowing 
that  I  do  SO9  seems  altogether  incomprehensible* 

XX.  From  all  which  it  plainly  follows,  that  the 
judgment  we  make  of  the  distance  of  an  olyeci,  viewed 
with  both  eyes,  is  entirely  the  result  of  experience*  If 
11^  had  not  constantly  found  certain  sensations  arising 
firom  the  various  disposition  of  the  eyes,  attended  with 
certain  degrees  of  distance,  we  should  never  make  those 
sudden  judgments  from  them  concerning  the  distance 
of  objects ;  no  more  than  we  would  pretaoid  to  judge  of 
a  man's  thoughts  by  his  pronouncing  words  we  had 
never  heard  before* 

XXI.  Secondly,  an  object  placed  at  a  certain  distance 
i^om  the  eye^  to  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  a 
considerable  proportion,  beipg  made  to  approadi^  is  «eea 
more  confusedly.  And  the  nearer  it  is  brought^,  the 
9K)re  confused  appearance  it  makes.  And  this  being 
found  constantly  to  be  so,  there  arises  in  the  mind  aa 
habitual  connexion  between  the  several  d^ees  of  con- 
fusion and  distance.  The  greater  confusion  still  im« 
plying  the  lesser  distai^ce^  and  the  lesser  confusion  the 
greater  distance  of  the  object* 

XXIL  This  confused  appearance  of  the  object  doth 
therefore  seem  to  me  to  be  the  medium  whereby  the 
mind  judges  of  distance  in  those  cases,  wherein  the 
most  approved  writers  of  optics  will  have  it  judge,  by 
the  different  divergency  with  which  the  rays  flowing 
from  the  radiating  point  fall  on  the  pupiL  No  man^  I 
believe,  will  pretend  to  see  or  feel  those  imaginary 
angles  that  the  rays  are  supposed  to  form  according  to 
tb^  various  inclinations  on  his  eye.  But  he  caraiot 
choose  seeing  whether  the  object  appear  more  or  le« 
oonfused.  It  is  therefore  a  manifest  consequence  from 
yrhat  has  beep  demonstrated,  that  insteivi  of  .the  greater 
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or  lesser  divei^ncy  of  the  rays,  the  mind  makes  use^oC 
the  greater  or  lesser  confusedness  of  the  appearance, 
thereby  to.  determine  the  apparent  place  of  an  object, 

XXIIL  Nor  doth  it  avail  to  say,  there  is  not  any 
necessary  connexion  between  confused  visiartj  and  dis- 
tance great  or  smalL  For  I  ask  any  man,  what  neces- 
sary connexion  he  sees  between  the  redness  of  a  blush 
and  shame  ?  And  yet  no  sooner  shall  he  behold  that  co- 
lour to  arise  in  the  face  of  another,  but  it  brings  into 
lus  mind  the  idea  of  that  passion  whidi  has  been  ohr 
served  to  accompany  it. 

XXIV.  What  seems  to  have  misled  the  writers  of 
t>ptics  in  this  matter  is,  that  they  imagine  men  judge  of 
distance  as  they  do  of  a  conclusiba  in  ftuUhematics ; 
betwixt  which  and  the  pren^ises  it  is  indeed  absolutely 
reqiusite  there  be  an  apparent  necessary  connexion*. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  sudden,  judgments  mea 
make  of  distance*  We  are  not  to  think  that  brutes 
and  children,  or  even  grown  reasonable  men,  whenever 
they  perceive  an  object  to.  approach  or  depart  from, 
them,  do  it  by  virtue  oi  geometry  and  demonstration. 

XXV.  That  one  idea  may  suggest  another  to  the 
mind,  it  will  suffice  that  they  have  been  observed,  to  (^o 
together ;  without  any  demonstration  of  the  necessity 
of  their  coexistence,  or  without  so  much  as  knowing 
what  it  is  that  makes  them  so  to  coexist..  Of  this  there 
are  innumerable  instances,  of  whicl\  no  one.  can.  be  ig- 
norant. 

.  XXVI.  Thus,  greater  confusion  having  been  cob^ 
9tantly  attended  with  nearer  distance,  no  sooner  irthe 
former  idea  perceived,  but  it  suggests  the  latter  to. our 
thoughts.  And  if  it  had  been  the  ordinary  course:  0f 
nature,  that  the  farther  oiF  aa  object  were  placed,  the 
more  confused  it  should  appear.  It  is  certain,  the  v^ry 
same  perception  that  now  makes  us  think  aix.  object  ap- 
proaches, would  thea  haVe  made  us  to  imagine  it  went, 
farther  oflf.    That  perception,  abstracting  from,  custom 
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atid  ^trperience^  being  equally  fitted  to  produce  ihe  i&a 
ofp^eBit  distance^  or  small  distance,  or  no  distance  at  alU 

XXVTI.  Thirdly,  an  object  being  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance above  specified,  and  brought  nearer  to  the  eye, 
we  may  nevertheless  prerent,  at  least  for  some  time,  the 
appearance's  growing  more  confused,  by  straining  the 
eye ;  in  whidi  case,  that  sensation  supplies  the  place 
of  confused  vision^  in  aiding  the  mind  to  judge  of  the 
distance  of  the  object :  it  being  esteemed  so  much  the 
nearer  by  how  much  the  eflSbrt,  or  straining  of  the  eyo 
in  order  to  distinct  vision,  is  greater. 

XXVIIL  I  have  here  set  down  those  sensations  or 
ideas  that  seem  to  me  to  be  the  constant  and  general  oOf 
casions  of  introducing  into  the  mind  the  different  ide€i$ 
0f  near  distance.  It  is  true,  in  most  cases,  that  divert 
<rther  circumstances  contribute  to  frame  our  i^ra  of  dis- 
tance, viz.  the  particular  number,  sise,  kind,  &c.  of  the 
things  seen  :  concerning  which,  as  well  as  all  other  the 
forementioned  occasions  which  suggest  distance,  I  shall 
*mly  observe,  they  have  none  of  them,  in  their  own  na-» 
ture,  any  relation  or  ccmnexion  with  it :  nor  is  it  possible 
they  should  ever  signify  the  various  d^rees  therof,  crther- 
^se  than  as  by  experience  they  have  been  found  to  be 
connected  with  them. 

XXIX.  \  shall  proceed  upon  these  prindples  to  ao- 
eoant  for  a  phenomenon  which  has  hitherto  strangely 
puzded  the  writers  6i  optics,  and  is  so  far  from  beti^ 
accounted  for  by  any  of  their  theories  of  vision,  that  it 
is,  by  ^heir  own  confession,  plainly  repugnant  to  them ; 
and  of  consequence,  if  nothing  else  could  be  objected, 
"wiere  alone  sufHcimt  to  bring  their  credit  in  question. 
The  whole  difficulty  I  shall  lay  before  you  in  th^  woids 
of  the  leam^  Doctor  Barrow,  with  which  he  concludes 
his  Optic  Lectures. 

^  Hasc  sunt,  quSB  circa  partem  oj9/ir^  prsedpue  ami- 
ihematicamdketkdsimihi  soggessit  meditatio.  Circa  r^- 
•quas  {que  fvtnK^§pm  sunt,  ad^oquQ  ssspiuscule  profior- 
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tk  prindpiis  pltttsilnks  <x)n}e€ttifM  vmditafe  me^^mm 
hobent)  mhil  fere  quk^imn  admodum  verisimile  8u<;x)iiiw 
rit^  a  pcTvolgatis  (ab  Hs^  kiqruttii^  quso  Kqderua^  Schtii^ 
oerus,  Cartesias^et  post  illoa  alii  tra^etwU)  aliepiuat 
ant  div^rsisD.  Atqui  Ucere  iimlo>  qitaA  totiM  oblatani| 
oramb^n  repooere*  .Pktnnde  receptui  cmio ;  oec  ita  ta*^ 
men  vA  ptorsua  diacedam^  anteaqiiaiD  improbaio  quandaitt 
difficohatem  (pro  sinoetitate  quaaa  et  yotm  et  yerijUftti 
debeo  minime  dissbnQkndam)  in  medium  proiuteraj, 
qusB  doctrins  nostras,  hacteBus  inculcataa^  ae  objidt  adr^ 
yersam,  i^  ea  saltem  nuUam  adinktit  8olulk)iimQ«  Ula^ 
breyiter,  talis  eat*  Lontlvd  specula  €Ma 
£  B  F  expoaatttr  pooctuiD  y^ile  As  iU^ 
distuis^  ut  radii  ex  A  numautes  ex  iufleo- 
tio«ie  yersus  aseoti  A  B  cogantur^  Si^qfm 
rediationis  liinea  (sea  pui^  A  mdgp^ 
qualem  supra  passim  atabumus)  puuctussit 
2u  Inter  hoc  autem  et  inflectaitis  vwn 
ticem  B  uapiam  poskua  opncipiatur  qcuh 
lus.  Quseri  jam  potest^  ubi  \ofd  d^beat 
punctum  A  a^;)aKere?  Betrorsum  ad 
punctumZ  videri  ncn  £^  natura  (pim 
omwB  impressio  aeofum  affideaa  pro- 
veniat  a  partibua  A)  ac  eaperientia  reclar* 
mat.  Nostris  autem  e  placitts  coofe^ 
yidelur,  ipsum  ad  paift^  anticas  apparem^ 
ab  intenraUo  longisaime  disaito  (quod  ^ 
maximum  senaibila  qpiodyis  intervallum 
quodammodo  exsuperet),  apparere*  Cum  eAim  quo  ra^ 
diss  minus  diveiuentibttsaWingiturotqecUun,  eo  (secfa- 
sis  utk)ue  prs^notiombua  et  pngudiciia)  lon^us  abes^ 
sentiatur ;  et  quod  parallelos  ad  oculum  radios  projid*;, 
remotissime  positum  aestimetur :  exigere  ratio  yidetur^ 
ut  quod  convergentibos  radiis  apprehoKlitur,  adbuQ 
magis,  si  fieri  posset,  quoad  apsparentiam  *  ebngetur 
Qmn  et  circa  casum  hunc  geocratim  inquiri  p06Bit>  quid- 
naia  ommno  sit,  quod  apparcnteia  puncti  A  locum  de* 
terminet,  faciatque  quod  constanti  ratifioe  nunc  fWfW^f 
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nunc  remdtius  app^ireat?  Cixi  itidem  flubio  hihH  quic^ 
quam  ex  hactenus  dictorum  malogia  responderi  posse, 
vfdetur,  nisi  debere  pijinetum  A  perpetuo  longissiine  se- 
Motum  videri.  Veram  experientia  secu^  attestator^  iUud 
^to  diversa  ooili  inter  puncta  B^  Z^  positione  varie  dis* 
tmis,  nunquam  fere  (si  unquam)  longinqusus  ipso  A 
Kbere  sp^ctato^  sabinde  veromulto  proinnquius  adparere;: 
quinimo^  ^ao  ocuhim  appellentes  radii  magis  convert 
gunt^  eo  speciem  objecti  propius  accedere.  Nerope^  si 
puncto  B  admoveatur  oculus,  suo  (ad  lentem)  fere  nativo 
ki  loco  conspicitur  punctam  A  (vel  .aeque  distans^  ad 
speculum ;)  ad  O  reductus  xx^olos  ejusce  speciem  ap- 
propinquantem  cemit ;  ad  P  adhuc  vicinius  ipsum  ex- 
isrtimat ;  ac  ita  sensim^  donee  alicubi  tandem,  vdut  ad  Q, 
constitute  oculo  objectum  summe  prc^inquum  appa* 
Fens,  in  meram  confusionem  incipiat  evanescere,  Quas 
sane  cuncta  rationibus^  atque  decretis  nostris  r^ug- 
nare  videntur,  aut  cum  iis  saltem  parum  amice  conspi- 
rant  Neque  nostram  tantum  sententiam  pulsat  hoc 
experimentum,  at  ex  aequo  caeteras  quas  norim  onmes : 
veterem  imprimis  ac  vulgatam,  nostras  pras  reliquis  affi- 
nem,  ita  convellerevidetur,  ut  gus  vi  coactus  doctissimus 
A.  Tacquetus  isti  principio  (cui  pene  soli  totam  ina^<« 
ficaverat  Catoptricam  suam)  ceu  infido  ac  inconstant! 
renunciarit,  adeoque  suam  ipse  doctrinam  labefactarit  ? 
id  tamen,  opinor,  minime  facturus,  si  rem  totam  inspex- 
isset  penitius,  atque  difficultatis  fundumattigisset.  Apud 
tne  vero  non  ita  pollet  haec,  nee  eousque  praepoUebit  uUa 
difficultas,  ut  ab  iis  quas  manifesto  rationi  consent^pea 
video,  discedam ;  prassertim  quum,  ut  hie  acddit,  qu§- 
Inodi  difficultas  in  singularis  cujus|nam  casus  disparitate 
fundetur^  Nimirum  in  praesente  casu  peculiare  <)uid« 
dam,  naturae  subtilitati  involutum,  delitescit,  segre  Sotr^ 
Uissis,  nisi  perfectius  explorato  videndi  modo,  de^^- 
dum.  *  Circa  quod  nil,  fateor,  hactenus  excogitare  potui^ 
quod  adblandiretur  animo  meo,  nedum  plane  satisfilceret. 
Vobis  itaque  nodum  hunc,  utinam  feliciore  conatu>  resdt 
vendMn^committo.**  n       ]      '* 
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In  English  asifbUow^r 
^  I  have  here  delivered  what  my  thoughts  have  sug- 
gested to  me  concerning  that  part  of  optics  which  W 
iDore  properly  fnathematical^  As  for  the  other  parts  of 
that  science  (which^  being  radier  pfa/skal,  do  conse^ 
quently  abound  with  plausible  conjectures  instead  of  cer- 
tain prindples)  there  has  in  them  scarce  any  thing  oc-^ 
eurred  to  my  observation  different  from  what  has  been 
already  said  by  Kepler^  Schinerus^  Descartes^  &c.,  And 
methinks  I  had  better  say  nothing  at  all^  than  repeat  that 
which  has  been  so  often  said  by  others.  I  think  it  there-^^ 
fore  high  time  to  take  my  leave  of  this  subject* '  But 
before  I  quit  it  for  good  and  all>  the  fair  and  ingenuous^ 
dealing  that  I  owe  both  toyou  and  to  truths  obliges  me 
to  acquaint  you  with  a  certain  untoward  difficulty,  which; 
seems  directly  qjposite  to  the  doctrine  I  have  been 
hitherto  inculcating,  at  least,  admits  of  no  solution  from^ 
it.  In  short  it  is  this.  Before  the  double 
ccHivex  glass  or  concave  speculum  £  B  P^ 
let  the  point  A  be  placed  at  such  a  dis* 
tance,  ^at  the  rays  proceeding  from  A^ 
after  refraction  or  reflection,  be  brought 
to  unite  somewhere  in  the  ax  A  B.  And 
suppose  the  point  of  union  (L  e.  the 
image  of  the  point  A,  as^  hath  been  al- 
ready set  forth)  tobeZ ;  between  which 
andB,  the  vertex  of  the  glassor  speculum^ 
conceive  the  eye  to  be  any  where  placed. 
The  question  now  is,  where  the  point  A 
ought  to  afq>ear.  Experience  she^  that 
it  doth  not  appear  behind  at  th€.  point  Z ; 
and  it  were  contrary  to.  nature  that  it 
should ;  since  all  the  impression  which 
afiects  the  sense  comes  from  tov^leuxla.  A. 
But  from  our  tenets  it  should  seem  to  fellow,  that  it 
would  appear  before  the  eye  at  a  vast  distance  off^  so 
great  as  should  in  some  sort  surpass  all  Sensible:  di?- 
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tance.    For  sinoe^  if  we  exclude  all  anticipations  and 
prgudtoes^  every  oljeet  appears  by  so  much  the  fiirdier 
off  by  bow  much  the  rays  it   sends  to  the  eye  are 
kss  diveiging ;  and  that  object  is  thought  to  be  most 
remote  from  whidi  patalH  rays   proceed  unto   the 
^e;  reason  would  make  one  thinks  that  ab^ct  should 
appear  at  yet  a  greater  distance  i^hich  is  sees  by  cen- 
verging  rays.    Moreover  it  ihay  in  general  be  asked  oon* 
cemingtbis  oase^  what  it  is  that  determines  the  apparent 
f)bce  of  the  pcrint  A>  and  niaketh  it  to  appear  aftor  a  con- 
stant manner^  sometimes  nearer  at  other  times  farther 
off?  To  whidi  doubt  I  see  nothii^  that  can  be  answered 
igreeri)le  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down^  e&cept  only 
that  the  point  A  ought  always  to  appear  extremely  re- 
mote.   But  on  the  contrary  we  are  assured  by  expert* 
ence^  that  the  fxnnt  A  appears  variously  distant^  accord* 
ing  to  the  different  situations  of  the  eye  between  the 
points  B  and  Z*  And  that  it  doth  almost  never  (if  at  all) 
^eem  farther  off  than  it  would  if  it  were  beheld  by  the 
luiked  eye ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  doth  sometimes  ap- 
pear ffiiuch  nearer.    Nay,  it  is  even  certain,  that  by  how 
much  the  rays  fidling  on  the  eye  do  more  converge^  by 
flo  much  the  nearer  does  the  obfect  seem  to  approach. 
For  Jthe.^ye  being  pladed  dose  to  the  point  B,  the  object 
A  qipears  nearly  in  its  own  natural  place,  if  the  point  B 
is  t^en  in  the  ^ass,  or  at  the  same  distance,  if  in  the 
speculum*    The  ^e  being  brou^t  back  to  O,  the  object 
aeems  to  draw  near ;  and  bang  come  to  P,  it  beholds  it 
^till  nearer  :  and  so  on  1^  little  md  little,  till  at  length  the 
jeye  being  placed  somewha^^  suppose  at  Q,  the  object 
appearing  extremely  near,  begins  to  vanish  into  mere 
confusion.    All  which  doth  seem  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
iciples ;  at  least,  not  rightly  to  agree  with  them.    Nor  is 
ourtenetalone  struck  at  by  this  experiment,  but  likewise 
all  otherft  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  are  every 
whit  as  modi  endangered  by  it    The  andent  one  es- 
pdcially  (which  is  most  commonly  received,  nad  oomes 
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Bcarest  to  mine)'  seems  to  be  so  efiecttiaHy  overthrown 
therdby,  that  the  most  learned  Tacquet  has  been  forced 
to  reject  that  pinciple,  as  false  and  uncertain^  on  which 
alone  he  had  built  almost  his  whole  Catoptrics,  and  con^ 
seqoently  by  taking  away  the  foundation,  hath  himself 
palled  down  the  superstructure  he  had  raised  on  it* 
Whidi  nevertheless  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  done, 
had  hebut  considered  thewhole  matter  more  thoroughly, 
and  examined  the  difficulty  to  the  bottom.    But  as  for 
me,  neither  this,  nor  any  other  difficulty  diall  have  so 
great  an  influence  on  me,  as  to  make  me  renounce  that 
whidi  I  know  to  be  manifestly  agreeable  to  reason. 
Especially  when,  as  it  here  falls  out,^the  difficulty  i^ 
founded  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  certain  odd  and  par* 
ticular  case.    For  in  the  present  case  something  pecu^ 
liar  lies  hid,  which  being  involved  in  the  subtilty  of  na- 
ture,  will  perhaps  hardly  be  discovered  till  such  time  ai 
the  manner  of  vision  is  more  perfectly  made  known. 
Concerning  which,  I  must  own,  I  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  find  out  nothing  that  has  the  least  show  ofpro^ 
iabilitr/,  not  to  mention  certainty.  I  shall  therefore  leave 
this  knot  to  be  untied  by  you^  wishing  you  may  have 
better  success  in  it  than  I  have  had/' 

XXX.  Tire '  ancient  and  received  principle,  which 
Dr.  Barrow  here  mentions  as  the  main  foundation  of 
Tacquet*s  Catoptrics^  is,  that '^every  visible  point  seen  by 
reflection  from  a  speculum^  shall  appear  placed  atthe  in* 
leraection  of  the  reflected  ray  and  the  perpendicular  of  in* 
eidence  :'*  which  intersection  in  the  present  case  hap- 
pening to  be  bdiind  the  eye,  it  greatly  shakes  the  autho- 
rity  of  that  principle  whereon  the  aforementioned  au- 
thor proceeds,  throughout  his  whole  Catoptrics,  in  deter- 
mining the  apparent  place  of  objects  seen  by  reflection 
from  any  kind  of  speculum* 

XXXI.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  phenomenon . 
agrees  with  our  tenets.    The  eye,  the  nearer  it  is  placed 
to  the  pbint  B  in  the  above  figures,  the  more  distinct  is 
the  appearance  of  the  object :  but  as  it  rc5:|d§§y  (g^^f^ 
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9i^)eaiiance  grows  more  oonfused  ;  ami  at  P  It  tees  tfafii 
0l^t  yet  more  confased ;  and  so  on^  till  the  eye^  bdn^ 
Ivou^t  badL  to  Z^  sees  the  abject  ia  the  greatest  oonfu-^ 
sion  of  alK  Wherefore  by  sect.  xxi.  die  o6/ec^  should 
feem  to  ai^^roach  the  eye  gradually^  as  it  recedes  from 
the  point  B,  viz»  at  O  it  should  (in  consequence  of  the 
principle  I  have  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid  section)  seem 
nearer  than  it  d^  at  B^  and  at  P  nearer  than  at  O^  and  at 
Q  nearer  than  at  P ;  and  so  on^  till  it  quite  vanishes  at 
7j.  Which  is  the  very  matter  of  fBcty  as  any  <xie  that 
pleases  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  experiment* 

XXXIL  This  case  is  much  the  same^  as  if  we  diould 
suppose  an  Englishman  to  meet  a  foreigner  who  used 
the  same  words  with  the  English,  but  in  a  direct  con* 
trary  signification.  Hie  Englishman  would  not  fail  to 
make  a  wrong  judgment  of  the  ideas  annexed  to  those 
sounds  in  the  mind  of  him  that  used  them.  Just  so  in 
the  present  case>  the  obje(^  speaks  (U*  I  may  so  say)  with 
words  that  the  eye  is  well  acquainted  with,  viz.  con- 
fusions of  appearance;  but  whereas,  heretofore,  the 
greatest  confusions  were  always  wont  to  signify  pearer 
distances,  they  have,  in  this  case,  a  direct  contrary 
signification,  being  connected  with  the  greater  dis* 
tances.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  eye  must  una- 
voidably be  mistaken,  since  it  will  take  the  confusions 
in  the  sense  it  has  been  used  to,  which  is  directly  c^ 
posed  to  the  true* 

XXXIII.  This  phenomenon,  as  it  entirely  subverts 
the  opinion  of  those  who  will  have  us  judge  of  distance 
by  lines  and  angles,  on  which  supposition  it  is  altoge- 
ther inexplicable,  so  it  seems  to  me  no  small  coniirma^ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  that  principle  whereby  it  is  ex[dained. 
But  in  order  to  a  more  full  explication  of  this  point,  and 
to  shew  how  far  the  hypothesis  of  the  mind's  judging  by 
the  various  divergency  of  rays  may  be  of  use  in  deter- 
mining the  apparent  place  of  an  object y  it  will  be  neces* 
sary  to  premise  some  few  things,  which  are  already  weU 
knpwn  to  those  who  have  any  skill  in  dioptrics^ 
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XXXIV.  First»  Any  radiating  point  is  then  di-^ 
^tinctly  8een>  whea  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  are,  by 
the  refractive  power  of  the  crystalline,  accurately  reunited 
in  the  retina,  or  fund  of  the  eye.  But  Jf  they  are  re-^ 
united  either  before  they  arrive  at  the  retina,  or  after 
they  have  passed  it,  then  there  is  confused  vision, 

XXXV,  Secondly,^  Suppose  the  ac^acent  figures 
N  P  represafit  an  eye  duly  framed,  and  retaining  its 
natural  figure.  In  fig.  1.  the  rays  falling  nearly  parallel 
4m  the  eye,  are,  by  the  crystalline  A  B,  refracted  so  as 
their  focus,  or  point  of  union  F,  feills  exactly  on  the 
retina.  But  if  the  rays  £edl  sensibly  diverging  on  the 
^e,  as  in  fig.  2,  then  theiryocu^  falls  beyond  the  retjna; 
or  if  the  rays  are  made  to  converge  by  the  lens  Q  S, 
before  they  come  at  the  eye,  as  in  fig.  3.  their ybci«  F 
ivill  fall  bdbre  the  retina.    In  which  two^  last  cases,  it  19 


evident  from  the  foregcnng  section,  that  the  appearance 
pf  the  p(Hnt  Z  is  confused.    And  by  how  jnuch  th^ 
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greater  is  the  convergent  or  divergency  of  the  lays 
felling  on  the  pupil,  by  so  much  the  farther  will  tbe 
point  of  their  reunion  be  from  the  reima^  either  befera 
or  behind  it^  and  consequently  the  point  Z  wiU  appear 
by  so  much  the  more  confused.  And  this,  by  the  by^ 
may  shew  us  the  difFerence  between  confused  and 
feint  vision^  Confu^  vision  is,  when  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  eadi  distinct  point  of  tht  object  are  not 
accurately  recollected  in  one  corresponding  pohit  on  the 
retina,  but  take  up  some  space  thereon*  So  that  r^ 
from  diflferent  points  become  mixed  and  confused  toge« 
ther.  This  is  opposed  to  distinct  vision,  and  attends 
near  objects.  F^int  vision  is,  when  by  reason  of  the 
distance  of  the  object,  or  grossness  of  the  inteijaoeiit 
medium,  few  rays  arrive  from  the  obfect  to  the  eye.  This 
is  exposed  to  vigorous  or  clear  vision>  and  attends  re^ 
mote  objects.    But  to  return. 

XXXVI.  The  eye,  or  (to  speak  truly)  the  mind, 
perceiving  only  the  confusion  itself,  without  ever  consi- 
dering the  cause  fix)m  which  it  proceeds,  doth  constantly 
annex  the  same  degree  of  distadoe  to  the  same  degree 
of  confusion.  Whether  that  confusion  be  occasioned 
by  converging  or  by  diverging  rays  it  matters  not. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  eye  viewing  the  object  Z 
through  the  glass  QS  (which,  by  refraction,  causeth 
the  rays  ZQ,  ZS,  &c.  to  converge)  should  judge  it  to 
be  at  such  a  nearness,  at  which,  if  it  were  placed,  it  would 
radiate  on  the  eye  with  rays  diverging  to  that  d^ree 
as  would  produce  the  same  confusion,  which  is  now  pro- 
duced by  converging  rays,  /.  e.  would  cover  a  portion 
of  the  retina  equal  to  DC.  (Vide  fig.  3.  supra.)  But  then 
this  must  be  understood  (to  use  Dr.  Barrow's  phrase) 
seclusis  prcenptionibus  et  prajudiciis,  in  case  we  abstract 
from  all  other  circumstances  of  vision,  such  as  the  figure, 
size,  faintness,  &c.  of  the  visible  objects;  all  which  do 
brdinarily  concur  to  form  our  idea  of  distance,  the 
mind  having,  by  frequent  experience,  observed  their 
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fev«fal  fbrts  or  degrees  to  be  oonnected  with  various 
iiifttanoes. 

XXXVII.  It  plainly  follows,  from  what  hath  been 
said,  that  a  person  perfectly  purblind  (i.  e.  that  could  not 
lee  an  object  distinctly  but  when  placed  close  to  his 
eye)  would  not  make  the  seme  wrong  judgment  that 
others  do  in  the  forementioned  case.  For,  to  him, 
greater  confusicms  constantly  suggesting  greater  dis^ 
tances,  he  must,  as  he  recedes  from  the  glass,  and  the 
object  grows  more  confused,  judge  it  to  be  at  a  farther 
distaooe,  contrary  to  what  they  do  who  have  had  the 
perception  of  the  ol^ects  growing  more  confused,  con* 
oected  with  the  idea  of  approadh. 

XXXVIIL  Hence  also  it  doth  appear,  there  may 
be  good  use  of  computation,. by  lines  and  angles,  in 
optics;  not  that  the  mind  judgeth  of  distance  imme- 
diately by  them,  but  because  it  judgeth  by  somewhat 
which  is  connected  with  them,  and  to  the  determination 
whereof  they  may  be  subservient.  Thus  the  mind 
judging  of  the  distance  of  an  object,  by  the  confused- 
neas  of  its  appearance,  and  this  confusedness  being 
greater  or  leaser  .to  the  naked  eye,  according  as  the  ob- 
ject is  seen  by  rays  more  or  less  diverging,  it  follows; 
that  a  man  may  make  use  of  the  divergency  of  the  rays 
in  computing  the  apparent  distance,  though  not  for  its 
own  sake,  yet  on  account  of  the  confusion  with  which 
it  is  connected.  But,  so  it  is,  the  confusion  itself  is 
entirely  neglected  by  mathematicians,  as  having  no  ne- 
x^essary  relation  with  distance,  such  as  the  greater  or 
lesser  angles  of  divei^gency  are  conceived  to  have.  And 
^ese  (especially  for  that  they  fall  under  mathematical 
computation)  are  alone  regarded,  in  determining  the 
apparent  places  of  objects,  as  though  they  were  the  sole 
and  immediate  cause  of  the  judgments  the  mind  makes 
ef  distance.  Whereas,  as  truth,  they  should  not  at  all 
4)e  regarded  in  themselves,  or  any  otherwise  than  nfi 
they  are  supposed  t»be  the  cause  of.oenfused  vision. 
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XXXDC.  The  not  considering  of  thid  has  beeir 
a  fundamental  and  perplexing  oversight.  For  proof 
whereof  we  need  go  no  Luther  than  the  case  before  us. 
It  having  been  observed^  that  the  most  diverging  ray» 
brought  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  nea^est  distance,  and 
that  sjill^  as  the  divergency  decreased,  the  distance  in- 
creased :  and  it  being  thought,  the  connexion  betweoi 
the  various  d^ees  of  divergency  and  distance  was 
immediate,  this  naturally  leads  one  to  conclude,  from  an 
ill-grounded  analogy,  that  converging  rays  shall  make 
an  object  appear  at  an  immense  distance :  and  that,  as 
the  convergency  increases,  the  distance  (if  it  were  pos- 
sible) should  do  so  likewise^  That  this  was  the  cause 
of  Dr.  Barrow's  mistake,  is  evident  from  his  own  words, 
which  we  have  quoted.  Whereas,  had  the  learned 
Doctor  observed,  that  diverging  and  converging  rays, 
how  opposite  -soever  they  may  seem,  do  neverthdess 
agree  in  producing  the  same  effect,  to  wit,  confusedness 
of  vision,  greater  degrees  whereof  are  produced  indif^ 
ferently,  either  as  the  divergency  or  convergency  of  th^ 
Tays  increaseth*  And  that  it  is  by  this  effect,  which  is^ 
Ihe  same  in  both,  that  either  the  divergency  or  convert 
gency  is  perceived  by  the  eye;  I  say,  had  he  but  con^ 
;$idered  this,  it  is  certain  he  would  have  made  a  quite 
contrary  judgment,  and  rightly  concluded,  that  those 
xay 8  which  fall  on  the  eye  with  greater  degrees  of  con^ 
'  vergency,  should  make  the  otgect  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed appear  by  so  much  the  nearer.  But  it  is  plain, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  attain  to  a  right  no* 
tion  of  this  matter,  so  long  as  he  had  regard  only  to 
lines  and  angles,  and  did  not  apprehend  the  true  tiature 
of  vision,  and. how  far  it  was  of  mathematical  consi^ 
'deration.  i 

XL.  Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  is  fit  we  take 
notice  of  a  query  relating  thereto,  proposed  by  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Molyneux,  in  his  Treatise  of  Dioptrics,* 
"^  Par.iprop.  31.4ept»ix.      _  ,    -^ 
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Wh6i^  spfeakii^  of  this  difficulty)  he  hacs  these  xieordst 
*^  And  so  he  (i.  e.  Dr.  Barrow)  leaves  this  difficulty  to 
the  solution  t>f  others^  which  1  (aft^  so  great  an  ex<- 
ample)  shall  do  likewise ;  but  with  the  resolution  of  the 
same  admirable  author^  of  not  quitting  the  evident 
doctrine  which  wc  have  before  laid  down,  for  determin- 
ing the  locus  objecdy  ad  account  of  being  pressed  by 
'one  difficulty,  which  seems  inexplicable  till  a  more  inti* 
mate  knowledge  t)f  the  visive  faculty  be  obtained  by 
mortals*    In  the  mean  time,  I  propose  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  ingenuous,  whether  the  locus  apparens  id 
an  object  placed  as  in  this  ninth  section,  be  not  as  much 
before  the  eye,  as  the  distinct  base  is  behind  the  eye  ?** 
To  which  query  \ye  may  venture  to  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative«    For  in  the  present  case,  the  rule  for  determin- 
ing the  distance  (^the  distinct  base,  or  respective  focus 
from  the  glass,  is  this :  jis  the  d^erence  between  the  dis-- 
ianceqfthe  object  and  focus  is  to  the  focus  or  focal  lengthy 
so  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  flass  is  to  the 
distance  of  the  respective  focus  or  distinct  base  from  the 
glass*.    Let  us  now  suppose  the  object  to  be  placed  at 
the  distance  of  the  focal  length,  and  one  half  of  the  focal 
length  from  the  glass,  and  the  eye  close  to  the  glass^ 
hence  it  will  follow  by  the  rule,  that  the  distance  of  the 
distinct  base  bdiind  the  eye  is  double  the  true  distance 
of  the  object  before  the  eye.    If,  therefore,  Mr.  Mdy- 
ntox*s  conjecture  held  good,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
eye  should  see  the  object  twice  as  hx  off  as  it  really  is; 
And  in  other  cases  at  three  or  four  times  its  due  distance^ 
or  more.    £ut  this  manifestly  contradicts  experience, 
4he  object  never  appearing,  at  farthest,  beyond  its  due 
distaiice*    Whatever^  therefore,  is  built  on  this  suppo<> 
^on  (vide  coral,  i.  prop.  57  *  ibid.)  comes  to  the  ground 
idong  with  it 

XLL  From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  is  a  mani'* 
/est  consequence,  that  a  man  bom  blind,  being  made  ta 
*  Molyneux  IKopt.  par.  i.  prop.  6., 
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see,  would,  at  first,  haye  no  idea  of  distanoeby  ^f^tdf 
the  sun  and  stars,  the-  remojtest  objects,  as  wdU  as  die' 
nearer,  would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  eye,  or  rather  in  his 
mind.  The  objects  intromitted  by  sight,  would  8een» 
to  him  (as  in  truth  they  are)  no  other  than  a  new  set  of 
thoughts  or  sensations,  each  whereof  is  as  near  to  him^ 
as  the  perceptions  of  pain  or  {Measure,  or  the  most  m^ 
ward  passions  of  his  soul.  For  our  judging  olijects  per-* 
ceived  by  sight  to  be  at  any  distance,  or  wiUiout  the 
mind,  is  (vide  sect,  xxviii.)  entirely  Ac  effect  of  expe-i 
rience,  which  one  in  those  circumstances  could  not  yeb 
have  attained  to. 

XLII.  It  is  indeed  otherwise  upon  the  common  sup« 
position,  that  men  judge  of  distance  by  the  angle  of  the 
optic  axis,  just  as  one  in  the  dark,  or  a  blind  man  I^. 
the  angle  comprehended  by  two  sticks,  one  whereof  Im 
held  in  each  hand.  For  if  this  were  true,  it  woiild  fol- 
low, that  one  blind  from  his  birth  being  made  to  see^ 
should  stand  in  need  of  no  new  experience  in  order  to 
perceive  distance  by  sight  But  that  this  is  &lsey  has^  I 
think,  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

XLIII.  And,  perhaps,  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  we 
shall  not  find  that  even  those,  who  from  their  birth  have 
grown  up  in  a  continued  habit  of  seeing,  are  irreoover** 
ably  prejudiced  on  the  other  side,  to  wit,  in  thinking 
what  they  see  to  be  at  a  distance  from  them.  For  at 
this  time  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  those  who 
have  had  any  thoughts  of  that  matter,  that  colours^ 
which  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  8i^t,art 
not  without  the  mind.  But  then  it  wiU  be  said,  by  sight 
we  have  abo  the  ideas  of  extadsion,  and  figure,  and  mo^ 
4Jon ;  all  which  may  well  be  thought  without  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  min4>  though  icolour  should  nob 
In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal  to  any  man!8  experience 
whether  the  visible  extension  of  any  objeot  doth  not 
«4>pear  as  near  to  him  as  the  colour  c^that  object ;  najji^ 
whether  they  do  not  both  seem  to  be  ba  the  very  same 
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place.  Is  not  the  extension  we  see  coloured^  and  is  it 
possible  for  us^  so  much  as  in  thought^  to  separate  and 
abstract  colour  from  extension  ?  Now,  where  the  ex- 
tension is,  there  surely  is  the  figure,  and  there  the 
motion  too.  I  speak  of  those  which  are  perceived  by 
sight. 

XLIV.  But  for  a  fuller  explication  of  this  point,  and 
to  shew  that  the  immediate  objects  of  sight  are  not  so 
much  as  the  ideas  or  resetpblances  of  things  placed  at  a 
distance,  it  is  requisite  that  we  look  nearer  into  the 
matter,  and  carefully  observe  what  is  meant  in  common 
discourse,  when  one' says,  that  which  he  sees  is  at  a 
distance  from  him.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  looking 
at  the  moon  I  should  say  it  were  fifty  or  sixty  semidia- 
meters  of  the  earth  distant  from  me.  Let  us  see  what 
moon  this  is  spoken  of:  it  h  plain  it  cannot  be  the 
visible  moon,  or  any  thing  like  the  visible  moon,  or  that* 
which  I  see,  which  is  only  a  round  luminous  plain,  of 
about  thirty  visible  points  in  diameter.  For  in  easel 
am  carried  from  the  place  where  I  stand  directly  to- 
wards the  moon,  it  is  manifest  the  object  varies  still  as  I 
go  on ;  and  by  the  time  that  I  am  advanced  fifty  or  sixty 
semidiameters  of  the  earth,  I  shall  be  so  far  from  being 
near  a  small,  round,  luminous  flat,  that  T  shall  perceive 
nothing  like  it ;  this  object  having  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  if' I  would  recover  it,  it  must  be  by  going 
back  to  the  earth  from  whence  I  set  out.  Again,  sup- 
pose I  perceive  by  sight  the  faint  and  obscure  idea  of 
something,  which  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a  man,  or  a 
tree,  or  a  tower,  but  judge  it  to  be  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile ;  it  is  plain  I  cannot  mean,  that  what  I 
see  is  a  mile- off,  or  that  it  is  the  image  or  likeness  of 
any  thing  which  is  a  mile  off,  since  that,  every  step  I 
takie  towards  it,  the  appearancfe  alters,  and  from  being 
obscure,  small,  and  faint,  grows  clear,  large,  and  vigor- 
ous.   And  whffin  I  come  to  the  mile's  end,  that  which 

VOL.    I.  s 
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XLV.  In  tlica^  arvl  tbe  like  MAtanoes  the  truth  of 
the  waiter  standi  thu3  :  having  of  a  long  time  expe^ 
in^mM  certab.  ide38>  pereeivahte  by  touch,  as  dirtanc^ 
tangible  figure,  and  solidity,  to  have  been  connectedi 
^^  certain  ideas  of  aight,  I  do,  upon  perceiving  these 
«)e<^  pf  sights  forth^idth  ccHiclude  whs^  tangle  ideas 
9re,  by  the  wonted  ocdinary  course  of  nature,  like  %» 
^aw.  Loc^ii^  at  an  object  I  perceive  a  certain  visible 
%uir^  and  colour,  with  some  degree  of  feietness  and 
Qt|)^r  circmnstances,  whkd^  fit>ro  what  I  ha^e  formerly 
observed^  deteriaine  nae  to  think,  that  if  I  advanceforward 
ap  s^ny  paft^es  or  miles»  I  shall  be  afiected  witii  such 
MHI  dmch  ideas  of  touch :  so  that  ia  truth  and  atmctness 
9(  speechj  I  Qeither  see  distance  itself,  nor  any  thing 
tkwt  I  take  to  be  at  a  distance.    I  say,  neither  (Ustasc^ 
npr  things,  placed  at  a  distance,  are  dieoiselves,  or  their 
|d9^>  triply  perceived  by  sight.  This  I  am  persuaded  o^ 
a§  to.  what  concerns  myself;  and,  I  believe,  whoever  will 
|opk,  narrowly  into  his.  own  thoughts,  and  examine.what 
^  ip^ns  by  saying,  he  sees  this,  or  that  thiiig  at  a  dis- 
l^m^3  wilJ  ^reewith  me,  that  what  he seesoxdy,  aug- 
gV^ats  to  hiq  understanding,  that  after  having  paased  a 
certain  distance,  to  be  measured  by  the  motion  of  bis 
bod}^,  which,  is  perceivable  by  touch,  he  shall  come  to 
perceive  such  and  such  tangible,  ideas  which  have  beea 
Dpually  connected  with  such  and.  such  visible  ideas.  But 
that  one  might  be  deceived  by  these  suggestions  of 
a^nse,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexioabetwem 
yisible  and  tangible  ideas  su^ested  by  them*  we  need 
go  no  farther  than  the  next  lookingrglass  or  picture  to 
^  convinced.    Note^  that  when  I  speak  of  tangible 
idea3»  I  take  the  word  id»  for  any  the  immediate  object 
of  sense,  or  understanding,  in  which  large  signification 
U  ia  commonly  used  by  the  modems. 
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XLVL  Ecom  lAmi  vea  Hasesbcmi,  itia  a  toajixfest 
ooaasqpeajoey  that  the  ideas  of  spao^  oottieffis.  aiad  tUogB 
placed  at  a  distance^  are  not^  rtriqtly  ^)e8kiiig^  thd^Qb|ok 
of  Sight ;  they  are  not  otherwise  perceived  by  the  eye 
Ihazi  by  the  ear.  Sitting  in  my  study  I  heat  a  coach 
dmeaioDg  the  street;  I  look  through  the  casement 
and  see  it;  I  walk  out  aad  enter  into  it;  fhiais^  ooaamoa 
speecjn  wouid  incline  one  to  think,  I  heard^  sant^  and 
toudfted^  the  same*  thing,  to  wit,  the  coach.  It  is  neveir> 
Iheless  certain,  the  ideas  intronHtted  by  each  sense  are 
widely  dxfi^ent,  and  distinct  from  each  other ;.  but  hav-^ 
ing  been  observed  constantly  to  go  togetho^  th^  are 
spoken  o£  as  one  and  the  saoae  thing.  By  the  variation 
of  (he  noise  I  perceive  the  different  distances  of  the 
coachy  and  know  that  it  approaches  before  I  Jook  oat. 
Thus,  by  the  ear^  I  perceive  distance,,  just  after  the 
same  manner  as  I  do  by  the  eye. 

XLVII.  I  do  not  nevertbdtess  say,  I  hear  distanoe  in 
like  manner  as  I  say  that  I  see  it,  the  ideaa  perceived  bjf 
hearing  not  being  so  apt  to  be  confounded  with  tiie 
ideas  of  touch  a&  those  of  sight  are ;  so  likewise  a  man 
\fi  easily  convinced  that  bodies  and  external  things  are 
not  properly  the  object  of  hearing,  but  only  sounds,  by 
the  mediation  whereof  the  idea  of  this  or  that  body^  or 
distance,  is  suggested  to  his  thoughts.  Biit  then  one  is 
with  more  difficulty  brought  to  discern  the  difFerence 
there  is  betwixt  the  ideas  of  sight  and  toudi :  though  it 
be  certain,  a  man  no  more  see&or  feete  the  same  thii^ 
than  he  hears  and  feel&  the  same  thing.    . 

XLVIII.  One  reasoa  of  which  seems  to  be  this. 
It  is  thoi^ght  a  great  absurdity  to  imagioe,.  th^t  one  and 
Hd^  same  tiling  should  have  any  more  than  one  extent 
sioR^  andione  figure.  But  the  extension  and  %ure  of  a 
body,  being  let  into  the  mind  two  ways,  and  that  intUj^ 
fereiitly,  either  by  sight  or  touch,  it  seems  to  follow  thair 
wersee  the  same  extension  and  thai  same  figure  whidb 
we  fed. 
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XLIX.  But  if  we  take  a  dose  ieind  accurate  view  of 
things^  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  never  see  and 
feel  one  and  the  same  object.  That  which  is  seai  is  one 
thuig,  and  that  which  is  felt  is  another ;  if  the  visible 
figure  and  extension  be  not  the  same  with  the  tangible 
figure  and  extension,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  one  and 
the  same  thing  has  divers  extensions.  The  true  conse- 
quence is^  that  the  objects  .of  sight  and  touch  are  two 
distinct  things.  It  may,  perhaps,  require  some  thought 
rightly  to  conceive  this  distinction.  And  the  difficulty 
seems  not  a  little  increased,  because  the  combination  of 
visible  ideas  hath  constantly  the  same  name  as  the 
combination  of  tangible  ideas  wherewith  it  is  connected : 
which  doth  of  necessity  arise  from  the  use  and  end  of 
language. 

L.  In  order,  therefore,  to  treat  accurately  and  un- 
confusedly  of  vision,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  objects  apprehended  by  the  eye,  the  one 
primarily  and  immediately,  the  other  secondarily  and  by 
intervention  of  the  former.  Those  of  the  first  sort  nei- 
ther are  nor  appear  to  be  without  the  mind,  or  at  any 
distance  off;  they  may,  indeed,  grow  greater  or  smaller, 
more  confused  or' more  clear,  or  more  faint,  but  they 
do  not,  cannot  approach  or  recede  from  us.  Whenever 
we  say  an  object  is  at  a  distance,  whenever  we  say  it 
draws  near,  or  goes  farther  off,  we  must  always  mean  it 
of  the  latter  sort,  which  properly  belong  to  the  touch, 
and  are  not  so  truly  perceived  as  suggested  by  the  eye 
in  like  manner  as  thoughts  by  the  ear. 

LI.  No  sooner  do  we  hear  the  words  of  a  familiar 
language  pronounced  in  our  ears,  but  the  ideas  corres- 
ponding thereto  present  themselves  to  our  minds ;  in 
the  very  same  instant  the  sound  and  the  meaning  enter 
the  understanding :  so  closely  are  they,  united,  that  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  keep  out  the  one  except  we  exclude 
the  other  also.  We  even  act  in  all  respects  as  if  wer 
heard  the  very  thoughts  themselves.    So  likewfaethe 
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secondary  objects,  or  those  which  are  only  suggested 
by  sight,  do  often  more  strongly  affect  us,  and  are  more 
regarded,  than  the  proper  objects  of  that  sense,  along 
with  which  they  enter  into  the  mind,  and  with  which 
they  have  a  far  more  strict  connexion  than  ideas  have 
with  word's.  Hence  it  is,  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  immediate  and  mediate  objects 
of  sight,  and  are  so  prone  to  attribute  to  the  former 
what  belongs  only  to  the  latter.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
most  closely  twisted,  blended,  and  incorporated  toge* 
ther.  And  the  prejudice  is  confirmed  and  rivetted  in  our 
thoughts  by  a  long  tract  of  time,  by  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  want  of  reflection.  However,  I  believe  any 
one  that  shall  attentively  consider  what  we  have  already 
said  and  shall  say  upon  this  subject  before  we  have 
done  (especially  if  he  pursue  it  in  his  own  thoughts), 
may  be  able  to  deliver  himself  from  that  prejudice, 
3ure  I  am,  it  is  worth  some  attention  to  whoever  would 
understand  the  true  nature  of  vision. 

LII.  I  have  now  done  with  distance,  and  proceed 
to  shew  how  it  is,  that  we  perceive  by  sight  the  magni- 
tude of  objects.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  w^  do  it 
by  angles,  or  by  angles  in  conjunction  with  distance; 
but  neither  angles  nor  distance  being  perceivable  by 
sight,  and  the  things  we  see  being  in  truth  at  no  dis- 
tance fi-om  us,  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  shewn  hnea 
and  angles  not  to  be  the  medium  the  mind  makes  use 
of  in  apprehending  the  apparent  place,  so  neither  are 
they  the  medium  whereby  it  apprehends  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  objects. 

LIII.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  same  extension  at 
a  near  distance  shall  subtend  a  greater  angle,  and  at  a 
farther  distance  a  lesser  angle.  And  by  this  prindple 
we  are  told  the  mind  estimates  the  magnitude  of  an  ob- 
ject, comparing  the  angle  under  which  it  is  seen  with 
its  distance,  and  thence  inferring  the  magnitude  thereof. 
What  inclines  mec  to  this  mist^e  (beside  the  humour 
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of  making  one  see  by  geometry)  i's^  that  the  same  per- 
^ceptions  or  ideas  which  sugg<est  distance^  do  also  sug- 
gest m^itiide.  But  if  w6  examine  it,  we  shall  find 
they  suggest  tfie  latter  as  immediately  as  the  former. 
I  isay,  they  do  not  first  suggest  distance  arid  then  leave 
it  to  the  jiidgn>ent  to  use  that  as  a  medium  whereby 
to  coifect  the  magnitude ;  but  they  have  as  close  and 
immediate  a  coftnexion  with  the  magnitude  as  with  the 
dtetance ;  and  suggest  magnitude  as  independently  of 
y/Rstskiee,  as  they  do  distance  independently  of  magni- 
tude. An  whadi  will  be  evident  to  whbfeve**  ccmsiderS 
v^t  hath  h6ek  already  said  and  what  follows. 

LIV.  tttiath  been  shewn  there  are  two  sorts  of  ob- 
jiects  apprehended  *by  sight,  each  whereof  hath  its  dis- 
tinct magnitude,  or  extension  ;  the  one  pmperiy  tan- 
'  gible,  i.  e.  to  be  perceived  and  measured  by  tduch,  and 
not  immediately  falling  under  the  isense  of  seeing :  tti^ 
other,  properly  and  immedi^dy  visibte,  bv  rtiediation, 
of  which  the  former  is  brought  in  vifew.  Ekch  of  these 
m^itudes'are  greater  or  lesser,  adoorfing  as  they  con- 
fadn  in  th^n  more  or  fewer  points ;  tiiey  being  made  ^ 
of  points  or  minimums.  Pdr,  whatever  may  he  said  oF 
fektension  in  abstract,  it  is  Certain,  sensilJe  extension  is 
not  Infinitely  divisible.  There  is  a  minifkuln  tangible, 
and  a  ininirrmm  visibte,  beyond  whidi  sense  cannot  per- 
ceive.   TTiis  every  one'*  ejcpferienoe  will  inlbttn  him 

LV.  The  magnitude  oif  the  object  whi<^  exists 
Witfidut  the  Mind,  and  is  at  ft  distance,  continues  al- 
ways tnvafiiably  the  same :  but  the  visible  object  still 
changing  as  you  approach  to  of*  recede  fiom  the  tangi- 
Me  cdsject,  it  hath  no  fixed  and  determinate  greatness. 
"WlseneTer  therefore  we  speak  of  the  magnitude  of  any 
thing,  for  instance,  a  tree  or  a  house,  we  must  mean  tl^ 
tangtUe  mlignitode ;  otherwise  diere  can  be  nothing 
stesKly  and  fiiee  from  ambiguity  spoken  of  it.  Bnt 
though  the  tangiUe  add  visible  magnitude  in  truth  be- 
long to  two  distinct  t&^acAs,  I  shall  neverthdess  (espe- 
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ddHy  Mtice  those  ol$ect8  ^e  calkA  by  the  %aiA«  ham^^ 
Kud  are  observed  to  cbexist)>  to  avoid  t^dibUsness  aind 
sti^;ularity  of  ^peech^  tometunes  speak  of  them  ais  be-^ 
loDging  to  oi^  ^nd  the  siame  thing. 

.  LVL  Now,  lA  order  to  dfecovier  by  what  meam  the 
BVagnieude  of  tailgibte  obfect^  is  perceived  by  sight,  I 
heed  only  reflect  on  what  ^ss^s  iti  my  oWn  taiind,  and 
observe  what  those  things  be  which  introdace  th6  ideai 
oJT  gneater  or  lesser  into  my  thoughts  when  I  look  on 
any  object.  And  these  I  find  to  be,  first,  the  magni-^ 
tude  or  extension  of  the  viable  object,  whic^,  bemg  im^ 
mfediately  perceived  by  sight,  id  iconnteted  wilh  thai 
other  which,  is  tai^bte,  and  pldceci  alt  a  distance :  Se^ 
oondly,  the  confusion  or  distinctness :  and,  thirdly,  th^ 
vigorousne^  or  faintness  of  the  iafcM^ds^id  visible  appear- 
ance. Gpteris  parUms,  by  how  ihuch  the  greater  ot 
leaser  the  viable  object  is,  by  iso  much  the  greater  or 
letter  do  I  conclude  the  tangible  object  to  be.  But  be 
tite  idea  immediately  perceiv^  by  sight  never  so  large, 
yet  if  it  be  withd  oonfus^,  I  jtidgfe  the  magnitude  01 
the  thtqg  to  be  but  itmall :  if  it  be  distinct  itnd  dear,  1 
judge  it  greater :  and  if  it  ht  fiaint,  I  apprehend  it  to  be 
yet  greater.  What  k  hfeft  ttfeaht  by  confusion  andl  f 
faintness,  hath  been  explain^  in  ^tck.  xxiv. 

LVn.  Mol^eover,  the  judgrbetals  we  inak^  of  greats 
nesd  do,  in  like  mknner  ais  thoise  of  distance,  depend  on 
the  (Kspo^tion  of  the  eyes  ^]M  on  this  figure,  nui^ber, 
Bnd  situation  of  obgectd>  ahd  other  circuthdtanbes  that 
have  been  obs^r^  td  attend  gl'eat  oi*  small  tangible 
mi^itudea.  l^iUB,  fef*  instance,  the  very  same  quan- 
tity of  visiMe  extension,  which  in  the  figure  of  a  tower 
doth  suggest  the  idea  of  great  mi^itude,  shdl  in  the 
figure  of  a  man  suggest  the  idea  of  much  sm^er  magni* 
tude..  TTiat  this  is  owing  to  the  experience  wfe  hav6 
bad  of  the  usual  bigness  of  a  tower  and  a  man,  no  one^ 
I  suppose,  need  be  told. 

LVIII.  It  is  also  evkient,  that  confusion  or  fkinth^s 
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have  no  more  a  necessary  connexion  with  little  or  gi^t 
magnitude^  than  they  have  with  little  or  great  distance. 
As  they  suggest  the  latter,  so  they  suggest  the  former 
to  our  minds.  And  by  consequence,  if  it  were  not  for 
experience,  we  should  no  more  judge  a  feint  or  ponfused 
Yppearance  to  be  connected  with  great  or  little  magni-- 
tude,  than  we  should  that  it  was  connected  with  great 
or  little  distance* 

LIX.  Nor  will  it  be  found,  that  great  or  small  visi- 
ble magnitude  hath  any  necessary  relation  to  great  or 
small  tangible  magnitude;  so  that  the  one  may  certainly 
be  inferred  from  the  other.  But,  before  we  come  to 
the  proof  of  this,  it  is  fit  we  consider  the  difference  there 
is  betwixt  the  extension  and  figure  which  is  the  proper 
pbject  of  touch,  and  that  other  which  is  termed  visi- 
ble ;  and  how  the  former  is  principally,  though  not  im- 
mediately, taken  notice  of,  when  we  look  at  any  object. 
IHiis  has  been  before  mentioned,  but  we  shall  here  in- 
quire into  the  cause  thereof.  We  regard  the  objects 
that  environ  us  in  proportion  as  they  are  adapted  to 
benefit  or  injure  our  own  bodies,  and  thereby  produce 
in  our  minds  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain. ,  Now 
bodies  operating  on  our  organs  by  an  immediate  apjdi- 
cation,  and  the  hurt  or  advantage  arising  therefrom  de- 
pending altogether  on  the  tangible,  and  not  at  all  on 
^he  visible,  qualities  of  any  object;  this  is  a  plain  rea- 
son why  those  should  be  r^arded  by  us  much  or  more 
than  these :  and  for  this  end  the  visive  sense  seems  to 
have  been  bestowed  on  animals,  to  wit,  that  by  the  per- 
ception of  visible  ideas  (which  in  themselves  are  not  ca- 
pable of  afifecting  or  any  wise  altering  the  frame  of 
their  bodies)  they  may  be  able  to  foresee  (from  the  ex- 
perience they  have  had  what  tangible  ideas  are  connected 
with  such  and  such  visible  ideas)  the  damsige  or  benefit 
which  is  likely  to  ensue  upon  the  application  of  their  own 
bodies  to  this  or  that  body  which  is  at  a  distance: 
^  which  foresight;  how  necessary  it  is  to  the  pr^s^vation 
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^f  an  animal,  every  one's  experience  can  inform  him. 
Hence  it  is  that  when  we  look  at  an  object,  the  tangi- 
ble figure  and  extension  thereof  are  principally  attended 
to;  whilst  there  is  small  heed  taken  of  the  visible  fi- 
gure and  magnitude,  which,  though  more  immediately 
perceived,  do  less  concern  us,  and  are  not  fitted  to  pro- 
duce any  alteration  in  our  bodies. 

LX.  That  the  matter  of  fact  is  true  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  considers  that  a  man  placed  at  ten  feet . 
.  distance  is  thought  as  great  as  if  he  were  placed  at  the 
distance  only  of  five  feet ;  which  is  true,  not  with  rela- 
tion to  the  visible  but  tangible  greatness  of  the  object: 
the  Kisible  magnitude  being  far  greater  at  one  station 
than  it  is  at  the  other. 

LXI.  Inches,  feet,  &c.  are  settled  stated  lengths, 
whereby  we  measure  objectis,  and  climate  their  magni- 
tude. We  say,  for  example,  an  object  appears  to  be  six 
inches,  or  six  feet  long.  Now,  that  thi^  cannot  be 
meant  of  visible  inches,  &c.  is  evident,  because  a  visible 
inch  is  itself  no  constant  determinate  magnitude,  and 
cannot  therefore  serve  to  mark  out  and  determine  the 
magnitude  of  any  other  thing.  Take  au'  inch  marked 
upon  a  ruler ;  view  it  successively,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  foot,  a  foot,  a  foot  and  a  half,  &c.  from  the  eye :  at 
each  of  which,  and  at  all  the  intermediate  distances,  the 
indi  shall  have  a  different  visible  extension,  i.  e.  there 
shall  be  more  or  fewer  points  discerned  in  it.  Now  I  ask, 
which  of  all  these  various  extensions  is  that  stated  de- 
terminate one  that  is  agreed  on  for  a. common  measure 
of  other  magnitudes  ?  No  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
we  should  pitch  on  one  more  than  another :  and  except 
there  be.  some  invariaWe  determinate  extension  fixed  on 
to  be  marked  by  the  word  inch,  it  is  plain  it  can  be 
used  to  little  purpose ;  and  to  say,  a  thing  contains  this  or 
that  number  of  inoh^,  ^hall  imply  no  more  than  that  it 
is  extended,  withput  bringing  any  particular  idea  of  that 
extension  into  the  mind.    Farther,  an  inch  and  a  footy 
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from  dff!enent  distances^  shall  both  exfa^it  te  ^ 
sible  magnitude,  and  yet  at  the  same  tune  yoa  Bhatt  say, 
that  one  seems  several  thnee  greater  than  the  other. 
From,  all  which  it  is  manifest,  tiiat  the  judgments  wt 
make  of  the  magnitude  of  objects  by  sight  are  alto^ 
getber  in  reference  to  their  tanjgible  extension.  When* 
ever  we  say  an  object  is  great  or  small,  of  this  or  that 
determinate  treasure,  I  say,  it  must  be  meant  of  the 
tangible  and  not  the  visible  extension,  which,  dioogli 
immediately  perceived,  is  neverthddss  IHUe  taken  teo* 
tioe  of. 

LXIL  Now,  that  there  is  no  nece^ary  connexioii 
between  these  two  distinct  extensions,  is  evident  from 
hence ;  because  our  eyes  might  have  been  framed  in 
«uch  a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to  see  nothing  but  what 
were  less  than  the  nwmnum  iangihk.  In  which  case 
it  is  not  impossible  we  might  have  perceived  aH  the  im^ 
mediate  objects  of  sight  the  very  same  that  we  do  now : 
but  unto  those  visible  appearances  there  would  ikot  be 
connected  those  different  tangible  magnitudes  that  are 
now.  Which  fehews,  the  judgments  we  mike  of  die 
magnitude  of  things  placed  at  a  distance,  frdok  the 
various  greatness  of  the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  do 
not  arise  from  any  essential  or  necestary  but  only  a 
Customary  tie  whidi  has  been  observe  between  them« 

LXIII.  Moreover^  tt  is  not  only  certain,  that  any 
ide^  of  sight  might  not  have  been  connected  with  this 
or  that  idea  of  touch  which  we  now  observe  to  aocom^ 
pany  it ;  but  also,  that  the  greater  visible  magnitudes 
might  have  been  connected  with  and  introduced  into 
our  minds  lesser  tangible  magnitude,  and  the  lesser  vi- 
sible magnitudes  greater  tangible  magnitude.  Nay, 
that  it  actually  is  so,  we  have  daily  experience ;  that  ob- 
ject which  makes  a  fitrohg  knd  large  appearance  not- 
seeming  near  so  great  as  another  the  visible  magnitude 
whereof  is  much  less,  but  more  faint,  and  the  appear- 
ance upper,  or  whidi  is  the  same  thitig  painted  lower  on^ 
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<Jie  retina,  which  faihtness  and  sitaation  suggest  both 
greater  magnitude  and  greater  distance. 

LXIV.  From  which,  and  from  sect.  Ivii.  and  Iviii. 
It  is  manifest,  that  as  we  do  not  perceive  the  mag- 
nitudes of  objects  immediately  by  sight,  so  neither 
do  we  perceive  them  by  the  mediation  of  any  thing 
which  has  a  necessary  connexion  with  them.  Those 
ideas  that  now  suggest  unto  us  the  various  magnitudes 
of  external  objects  before  we  touch  them,  might  pos^ 
siMy  have  suggested  no  such  thing :  or  they  might 
have  signified  them  in  a  direct  contrary  manner ;  so  . 
that  the  very  same  ideas,  on  die  perception  whereof  we 
judge  an  object  to  be  small,  might  as  well  have  served 
to  make  us  conclude  it  great;  those  ideas  being  in 
their  own  nature  equally  fitted  to  bring  into  our  minds 
the  idea  of  small  or  great,  or  no  size  at  all,  of  outward 
objects ;  just  as  the  words  of  any  language  are  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent  to  signify  this  or  that  thing,  or 
nothing  at  all. 

LXV.  As  we  see  distance  so  we  see  magnittrde* 
And  we  see  both  in  the  same  way  that  we  see  shame 
dr  anger  in  the  looks  of  a  man.  Those  passions  are 
themselves  invisible:  they  >are  nevertheless  let  in  by 
the  eye  alorig  with  Colours  and  alteration^  of  counte- 
nance, which  are  the  immediate  object  of  vision,  and 
which  signify  them  for  no  other  reason,  than  barely  be- 
cause they  have  been  observed  to  accompany  them : 
without  which  experience  we  should  no  more  have 
taken  blushmg  for  a  sign  of  shame  than  of  gladness. 

LXVI.  We  are  nevertheless  exceedingly  prone  to 
imagine  those  things,  which  are  perceived  only  by  the 
mediation  q(  others,  to  be  themselves  the  immediate 
dbjectA  of  sight ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  in  their  own  na- 
ture a  fitness  to  be  suggested  by  them,  before  ever  they 
had  been  experienced  to  coexist  with  them.  From 
which  prgudice  every  one,  pierhaps,  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  emancipate  himself,  by  any  the  clearest  convictbnS 
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of  reason.  And  there  are  some  grounds  to  think,  that 
if  there  was  one  only  invariable  and  universal  language 
in  the  world,  and  that  men  were  bom  with  the  faculty 
of  speaking  it,  it  would  be  the  opinicm  of  many,  that 
the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds  were  properly  percdved 
by  the  ear,  or  had  at  least  a  necessary  and  inseparable 
tie  with  the  sounds  that  were  affixed  to  them.  All 
which  seems  to  arise  from  a  want  of  a  due  application 
of  our  discerning  faculty,  thereby  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  ideas  that  are  in  our  understandings,  and 
consider  them  apart  from  each  other;  which  would 
preserve  us  from  confounding  those  that  are  different, 
and  make  us  see  what  ideas  do,  and  what  do  not,  include 
or  imply  this  or  that  idea. 

LXVII.  There  is  a  celebrated  phemnnenon  the 
solution  whereof  I  shall  attempt  to  give  by  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  laid  down,  in  reference  to  the 
manner  wherein  we  apprehend  by  sight  the  magnitude 
of  objects.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon,  when 
placed  in  the  horizon,  is  much  greater  than  when  it  is 
in  the  meridian ;  though  the  angle  under  which  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  is  seen  be  not  observed  greater 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter :  and  £he  hori- 
zontal moon  doth  not  constantly  appear  of  the  same 
bigness,  but  at  some  times  seemeth  far  greater  than  at 
others. 

LXVIII,  Now  in  order  to  explain  the  reason  of 
the  moon's  appearing  greater  than  ordinary  in  the  ho- 
rizon, it  must  be  observed,  that  the  particles  which 
compose  our  atmosphere  intercept  the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  any  object  to  the  eye ;  and  by  how 
much  the  greater  is  the  portion  of  atmosphere  inter- 
jacent between  the  object  and  the  eye,  by  so  tnuch  the 
more  are  the  rays  intercepted ;  and  by  consequence, 
the  appearance  of  the  object  rendered  more  faint,  every 
object  appeaniig  more  vigorous  or  more  faint,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  sendeth  more  br  fewer  rays  into  the  eye. 
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Now,  betwieen  the  eye  and  the  moon,  when  situated  in 
the  horizon,  there  lies  a  far  greater  quantity  of  atmo- 
sphere than  there  does  when  the  moon  is  in  the  meri- 
dian. Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  horizontal  moon  is  fainter,  and  therefore  by  . 
sect.  Ivi.  it  should  be  thought  bigger  in  that  situation 
than  in  the  meridian,  or  in  any  other  devation  above  the 
horizon. 

LXIX.  Farther,  the  air  being  variously  impregna- 
ted, sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  with  vapours 
and  exhalations  fitted  to  retund  and  intercept  the  rays 
of  light,  it  follows,  that  the  appearance  of  the  horizon- 
tal moon  hath  not  always  an  equal  faintness,  and  by 
consequence,  that  luminary,  though  in  the  very  same 
situation,  is  at  one  time  judged  greater  than  at  another, 

LXX.  That  we  have  here  given  the  true  account' 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  horizontal  moon,  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  farther  evident  to  any  one  from  the  following 
considerations.  Firstj  it  is  plain,  that  which  in  this 
case  suggests  the  idea  of  greater  magnitude,  must  be 
something  which  is  itself  perceived ;  for,  that  which  is 
Bnperceived  cannot  suggest  to  our  perception  any  other 
thing,  Sectmdli/f  it  must  be  something  that  does  not 
constantly  remain  the  same,  but  is  subject  to  some 
change  or  variation,  since  the  appearance  of  the  hori- 
zontal moon  varies,  being  at  one  time  greater  than  at 
another.  And  yet,  Thirdly y\t  cannot  be  the  visible 
figure  or  magnitude,  since  that  remains  the  same,  or  is 
rather  lesser,  by  how  much  the  moon  is  nearer  to  the 
horizon.  It  remains  therefore,  that  the  true  cause  is 
that  affection  or  alteration  of  the  visible  appearance, 
which  proceeds  from  the  greater  paucity  of  rays  arriving 
at  the  eye,  and  which  I  term  faintness  :  •  since  this  an- 
swers all  the  forementioned  conditions,  and  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  other  perception  that  doth. 

LXXL  Add  to  this,  thiat  in  misty  weather,  it  is  a* 
common  observation,  that  the  appearance  of  the  hori- 
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fontal  moon  i&iar  larger  thanu^uaU  which  giwdjc^lO^ 
spires  with  and  strengthens  our  opinion.  Neither  woald 
it  prove  in  the  least  irreconcilalde  with  wh^  we  have 
s^id^  if  the  horizontal  moon  should  chance  sometimes 
to  seem  enlarged  beyond  its  usual  extent,  even  in  more 
serene  weathen  For  we  must  not  only  have  regard  to 
the  mist,  which  happens  to  be  in  die  place  where  we 
stand;  we  ought  also  to  take  into  our  thoughts  the 
whole  sum  of  vapours  and  exhalations  which  liea  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  moon  :  all  which  co-operating  to 
render  the  appearance  of  the  moon  more  faint,  and 
thereby  increase  its  magnitude^  it  may  chance  to  a]^)ear 
greater  than  it  usually  does,  even  in  the  horizoittal  po- 
sitioQ,  at  a  time  when  though  there  be  no  extraordi* 
nary  fog  or  haz'mess  just  in  the  place  where  we  stand; 
*yet  the  air  between  the  eye  and  the  moon,  .taken  alto- 
gether, may  be  loaded  with  a  greater  quantity  of  inter- 
spersed vapours  and  exhalations  than  at  other  times. 

LXXIL  It  may  be  objected>'that  in  consequence  of 
our  principles^  the  interposition  of  a  body  in  som^  de- 
gree opaque,  which  may  intercept  a  great  part  of  the 
rays  of  light,  should  render  the  appearance  c^  the  moott 
in  the  meridian  as  large  as  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  ho- 
rizon. To  which  I  answer,  it  is  not  faintness  any  how 
applied  that  suggests  greater  magnitude,  tliere  beipg 
no  necessary  but  only  an  experimental  connexion  be- 
tween those  two  things :  it  follows^  that  the  faintoess, 
which  enlarges  the  appearance,  must  be  applied  in  mck 
sort,  atid  with  such  circumstances,  b&  have  been  observed 
to  attend  the  vision  of  great  magnitudes.  When,  from  ai 
distance  we  behold  great  objects,  the  particles  of  the 
intermediate  air  and  vapours,  which  are  themselves  un- 
perceivable,  do  interrupt  the  rays  of  light,  ^nd  therd)]s 
render  the  appearance  less  strong  and  vivid ;  hpw,.faint- 
ness  of  appearance  caused  in  this  sort  hath  heea  expe- 
rienced to  coexist  with  great  magnitucie.  But  when  it  is 
caused  by  the  inteiposition  of  an  opaque  sc^^ibl^  body^. 
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tim  drcootslance  dib&es  the  case,  86  thafc  a  famt  ap- 
pomace  this  way  caused,  doth  not  suggest  greater 
magmtude,  because  it  hath  not  been  experienced  to  co- 
exist with  it. 

LXXIIL  Faintness^  as  well  as  all  other  Ideas  or 
perceptioDs  whidi  suggest  magnitude  or  distance,  doth 
H  ID  the  same  way  that  words  suggest  the  noticxis  ta 
which  they  are  annexed.  Now  it  is  known,  a  word  pn>- 
nouQoed  with  certain  curcumstances,  ov  in  a  certain  con* 
text  with  other  wo^ds,  hsith  not  always  the  same  import 
and  signification  that  it  hath  when  pronounced  in  some 
oUier  circumstances,  or  different  context  of  words.  Hie 
Tery  same  visible  appearance  as  to  fiuntness  and  ail  othec 
respects,  if  placed  on  high^  shall  not  su^^t  the  same 
ou^nitiide  that  it  would  if  it  were  seen  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance on  a  lard  with  the  eye.  The  reasoa  hereof  is,  that 
we  adre  rarely  accustomed  ta  view  objects  at  a  great 
height ;  our  concerns  lie  ameng  things  situated  ridiier 
hefore  than  above  us ;  and  accordingly  our  eyes  are  not 
fdacal  on  the  top  of  ouc  heads,  but  in  such  a  position  as 
is  most  convenient  fi3c  us  to  see  distant  objects  standing 
in  our  way ;  and  this  situation  of  them  being  a  circum- 
stance which  usually  attends  the  vision  of  distant  objects^ 
we  may  from  hence  account  for  (what  is  commonly  ob« 
served)  an  object's  appearing  of  different  magnitude^ 
eiiea  with  respect  to  its  horizontal  extoision,  on  the  top 
of  a  steeple,  for  example,  a  hundred  feet  hjgh,  to  one. 
standing  below,  from  what  it  would  if  placed  at  a  hua* 
dred  &et  distance  oh  a  level  with  his  eye.  For  it  hath 
been  shewn,  that  the  judgment  we  make  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  thing  dep^ids  not  on  die.  visible  appearance 
al(»ie,  but  also  on  divers  odier  circumstances,  any  one 
of  which  being  omitted  or  varied  may  suffice  to  n^ake 
some  akeraluon  ia  our  judgment.  Hence  the  dtcum- 
atance  o£  viewing  a  distant  olijectia  suchi  a  situation  as 
is  usual,  and  suits  with  the  ordinary  posture  of  the  head 
and  eyes  being  omitted,  and  instead  thereof  a  di£Bereht. 
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situation  of  the  object,  which  requires  a  dififerafit  posture 
of  the  head  taking  place,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
the  magnitude  be  judged  different;  but  it  will  be  de- 
manded, why  a  high  object  should  constantly  appear  less 
than  an  equidistant  low  object  of  the  same  dimensions^ 
for  so  it  is  observed  to  be ;  it  may  indeed  be  granted  that 
the  variation  of  some  circumstances  may  vary  the  judg* 
'ment  made  on  the  magnitude  of  high  objects,  which  we 
are  less  used  to  look  at :  but  it  does  not  hence  appear 
why  they  should  be  judged  less  rather  than  greater.    I 
answer,  that  in  case  the  magnitude  of  distant  objects  was 
suggested  by  the  extent  of  their  visible  appearance  alone, 
and  thought  proportional  thereto,  it  is  certain  they  would 
then  be  judged  much  less  than  now  they  seem  to  be, 
(Vide  sect.  Ixxix.)     But  several  circumstances  concur- 
ring to  form  the  judgment  we  make  on  the  magnitude 
of  distant  objects,  by  means  of  which  they  appear  fer 
larger  than  others  whose  visible  appearance  hath   an 
equal  or  even  greater  extension ;  it  follows,  that  upon 
the  change  or  omission  of  any  of  those  circumstances 
which  are  wont  to  attend  the  vision  of  distant  objects, 
and  so  come  to  influence  the  judgments  made  on  their 
magnitude,  they  shall  prbportionably  appear  less  than 
otherwise  they  would.     For  any  of  those  things  that 
caused  an  object  to  be  tlKiught  greater  than  in  pn> 
portion  to  its  visible  extension,  being  either  omitted^  or 
applied  without  the  usual  circumstances,  the  judgment 
depends  more  entirely  on  the  visible  extension,  and  con- 
sequently the  object  must  be  judged  less.     Thus  in  the 
present  case,  the  situation  of  the  thing  seen  being  differ- 
ent from  what  it  usually  is  in  those  objects  we  have  oc- 
casion to  view,  and  whose  magnitude  we  observe,  it  fbl* 
lows,  that  the  very  same  obgect  being  a  hundred  feet 
high,  should  seem  less  than  if  it  was  a  hundred  feet  off 
on  (or  nearly  on)  a  level  with  the  eye;    What  has  been 
here  set  forth,  seeips  tome  to  have  no  small  share  in  con- 
tributing to  magnify  the  appearance  of  the  hcn-izontal 
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.     L3DUV.  IfWe«tentiv*^  ccmsidfei'  the  phenoihfe^ 
non  before  us,  we^hall  find  tlie  ndtdlateerhing  between 
ibe  med^re  and  immediate  objects  6f  sight  to  be  the 
diief  cause  of  flie  cKfficulty  that  bdculrs  in  the  expliea- 
tion  ef  it.  The  magnitude  of  the  visible  moon,  or  that 
whidiis  the  propet*  andimme(Kate  object  of  vi^it^,  is  M 
gfeater  when  the  mckm  is  in  the  horizfa^n,  than  ^heh  it  i^ 
in  themieridian.  How  obmesit  therrf6»e,  to^eem  gre&tfel' 
ifk  ouie  situation  than  the  other  ?  What  is  it  can  put  thfs 
chetk  ofn  the  undierstandiiig  ?  It  has  lib  other  pei^ptioti 
ef  the  moon  than  what  it  geta  by  rfght :  and  that'  which 
is  seen  is  of  the  same  extent,  I  say,  the  visible  Bppearandel 
hath  the  same  or  rather  a  kss  m&gnitude,  when  the 
moon  is  vie#6d  in  the  horizontal  thAA  when  in  the  me4 
riditod  position :  and  yet  it  is  estefemed  greater  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.    Herein  consist*  the  jdB!lficultyy 
which  doth  vanish  and  admit  of  a  most  easy  solutiori,  if 
we  consider^  that  as  the  visiWe  moon  is  not  greatfer  in  tffe 
horizon  than  in  the  meridian,  so  neither  is  it  thought  t6 
be  so.    It  hiath  been  already  fihewn>  that  in  any  act  of 
i^aion,  the  visible  object  absolute!/,  or  in  itself,  is  Utile 
tidcen  notice  of,  the  mind  still  carrying  its  view  ihotti 
that  to  some  tangible  ideas,  which  have  been  observed  ta 
be  connected  with  it,  and  by  that  means  come  to  be  sug^ 
gested  by  it.  So  that  when  a  thing  is  said  to  appear  gr^t^ 
ot  snudl,  or  whatever  estimate  be  made  of  the  maghi^ 
tfade  of  any  thing,  this  is  meant  hot  of  the  visible  but  of 
the  tangible  object.    This  duly  considered,  it  will  be  liio' 
bird  )[natter  to  reconcile  the  seething  contradiction  thtitef 
i*,  that  the  moon  should  appeat-  of  a  dfflferent  bign^s^ 
the  visibfe  magnitude  thereof  rttnaining  still  the  sa/hfe'. 
A)r  by  sect.  Ivi.  the  very  sam^  Visible  extensioh,  wfth 
a-diflfetent  feintness,  shall  suggest  a  diflferent  tan^ble' 
extehsion.    When  therefore  the  horizontal  moftn  is  said 
to  ap)pfear  greater  than  the  meficfiohal  moon>  this  must 
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be  understood^  not  of  a  greater  visible  ext^ision^  but  of  a 
greater  tangible  or  real  extension^  which  by  reason  of  the 
more-than-ordinary  faintness  of  the  visible  appearance» 
is  suggested  to  the  mind  along  with  it 

LXXV.  M^ny  attempts  have  been  made  by  learned 
men  to  account  for  this  appearance.  Gassendus,  De- 
scartes^ Hobbes^  and  several  others^  have  employed  thar 
thoughts  Qn  that  subject ;  but  how  firuitless  and  unsatis- 
factory their  endeavours  have  been^  is  sufficiently  shemi 
in  The  Philosophical  Transactions*,  where  you  may  see 
their  several  opinions  at  large  set  £3rth  and  confuted,  not 
without  some  surprise  at  the  gross  blunders  that  inge- 
nious men  have  been  forced  into,  by  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile this  appearance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of 
optics.  Since  the  writing  of  which,  there  hath,  beea 
published  in  the  Transactions*!*  another  paper  relating 
to  the  same  affair,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis,  wherein 
he  attempts  to  account  for  that  phenomenon,  which, 
though  it  seems  not  to  contain  any  thing  new,  ordifibr-^ 
ent  from  what  had  been  said  before  by  others,  I  shall 
nev^heless  consider  in  this  place. 

LXXVL  His  opinion,  in  short,  is  this :  We  judge 
not  of  the  magnitude  of  an  object  by  the  visual  angle 
idone,  but  by  the  visual  angle  in  conjunction  with  the 
distance.  Hence,  though  the  angle  remain  the  same, 
or  even  become  less,  yet  if  withal  the  distance  seem  to 
have  been  increased,  the  object  shall  appear  greater. 
Now,  oneway  whereby  we  estimate  the  distance  of  any 
thing,  is  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  intermediate 
oljects  :  when  therefore  the  moon  is  seen  in  the  hori- 
zon, the  variety  of  fields,  houses,  &c.  together  with  the 
large  prospect  of  the  wide  extended  land  or  sea,  that  lies 
between  the  eye  and  the  utmost  limb  of  the  horizon, 
suggest  unto  the  mind  the  idea  of  greater  distance,  and 
consequently  magnify  the  appearance.  And  this,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wallis,  is  the  true  account  of  the  extraordi* 
♦  Pha.  Tram.  Niuki.  187.  p*»14.        f  Nunu  187.  p.d3S,. 
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nary  largeness^  attributed  by  the  mind  to  the  horizontal' 
ifioon,  at  a  time  when  the  angle  subtended  by  its  diame- 
ter is  not  one  jot  greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

LXXVII.  With  reference  to  this  opinion,  not  to 
repeat  what  hath  been  already  said  concerning  distance, 
I  shall  only  observe,  first,  that  if  the  prospect  of  inter- 
jacent objects  be  that  which  suggests  the  idea  of  ferther 
distance,  and  this  idea  of  farther  distance  be  the  cause 
that  brings  into  the  mind  the  idea'of  greater  magnitude, 
it  should  hence  follow,  that  if  one  looked  at  the  hori- 
zontal moon  from  behind  a  wallj  it  would  appear  no 
logger  than  ordinary.  For,  in  that  case,  the  wall  inter- 
posing cuts  off  all  that  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  &c. 
which  might  otherwise  increase  the  apparent  distance, 
and  (hereby  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon.  Nor 
will  it  suffice  to  say,  the  memory  doth  even  then  sug- 
gest all  that  extent  of  land,  &c.  which  lies  within  the 
horizon  ;  which  suggestion  occasions  a  sudden  judg-* 
iftent  of  sense,  that  the  moon  is  farther  off  and  larger 
than  usual.  For  ask  any  man,  who  from  such  a  station 
beholding  the  horizontal  moon  shall  think  her  greater 
than  usual,  whether  he  hath  at  that  time  in  his  mind 
any  idea  of  the  intermediate  objects,  or  long  tract  of 
l4nd  that  lies  between  his  eye  and  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  horizon  ?  And  whether  it  be  that  idea  which  is  the 
cbuse  of  his  making  the  aforementioned  judgment? 
He  will,  I  suppose,  reply  in  the  negative,  and  declare, 
the  horizontal  moon  shall  appear  greater  than  the  meri- 
dional, though  he  never  thinks  of  all  or  any  of  those 
things  that  He  between  him  and  it.  Secondly,  it  seems 
impossible,  by  this  hypothesis,  to  account  for  the  moon's 
appearing,  in  the  very  same  situation,  at  one  time  greater 
than  dt  another  ;  which,  nevertheless,  has  been  shewn 
to  be  very  agreeable  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down, 
atid  receives  a  most  easy  and  natural  explication  from 
them.  For  the  furthertlearing  up  of  this  pointy  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  what  we  immediately  and  properly  see, 
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1^  only  Ughte  and  colours  in  sundry  ^tuatkmf  bbA 
sh^des^  md  degrees  qf  faintness  and  cleamesB^  confosioQ 
and  distinctness.  All  which  visible  objects  sve  only  in 
t\\e  mind ;  nor  do  they  suggest  aught  external*  whether 
distance  or  magnitude)  otherwise  than  by  habitual  con- 
nepdon,  as  words  do  things.  We  are  ako  to  remark, 
t^t,  beside  the  spraining  of  the  eyes,  and  beside  the 
vivid  and  faint,  the  distinct  and  confused  appearanpes 
(which  bearing  some  proportion  to  lines  and  angles, 
luive  )3een  substituted  instead  of  then),  in  the  forgoing 
p^it  of  this  Treatise)^  there  are  other  means.which  sug- 
g^  t^th  distance  and  magnitude;  particularly^  the 
siti^tiQn  of  visible  point?,  or  objects,  as  upper  or  lower ; 
t\y^^  forn^er  suggesting,  a  farther  distance  and  greater 
ni9|[nitude,  the  latter  a  nearer  distance  and  lesser  mag- 
lutude :  adj  which  is  an  effect  only  of  custom  and  ^cpe- 
riei^i  tbere  being  really  nothing  intermediate  ia  the 
tine  of  distance,  between  the  uppermost  afnd  lowermost, 
which  fre  both  equidistant^  or  rather  at  no  distance 
ffpm  theeye,  as  there  is  also  nothing  in  upper  or  lower 
iTi^h  by  necessary  connexion  should  suggest  greater  ^or 
l^^r  |](t|gi)itude.  Now,  as  the^  customary  experi- 
tl^^qtal.piean^  of  suggesting  distance  do  likewise  sugg^t 
4i§ignitud^,  so  they  suggest  the  one  as  immediatdy^is 
tb6,cit|i0r«  I  say,  they  do  not  (vide  sect,  liii.)  first  spg- 
g^t  d^nce,  and  thai  leave  tfa^  mind  from  theno^  to 
ii;^  or  compute  magnitude,  but  si^gest  magnitude  as 
imooediately  and  directly  as  they  suggest  distance.    * 

LXXYIIL  This  phenomenon  of  thehorizontal  nMpn 
i9  a  cle^  instance  of  the  msufficiency  of  lipe?  and  angles 
fipr  explaining  the  way  wherein  the  mind  perceives  tmd 
estimates  the  magnitude  of  outward  object3.  There  Js, 
n^)Brtiieless>  a  use  of  computation  by  them^  in  order 
to  determine  the  apparent  magnitude  of  things^  ^  fgj: 
a§  tiiey  have  a  connexion  with  and  are  proportional  to 
tljbpse  other  ideas  or  percqitton?  which  are  the  true.and 
immediate  occasions  that  suggest  to  the  mind  the  appa- 
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rent  m^nilude  of  things.  But  this  in  general  may,  t 
thiiik,  he  observed  concerning  mathematical  compu- 
tation in  optics :  that  it  can  never  be  very  precise  and 
exact,  since  the  judgments  we  make  of  the  magnitude 
of  external  things  do  often  depend  on  several  circum- 
stances, which  are  not  proportionable  to  Or  capable  of 
being  defined  by  lines  and  angles. 

LXXIX.  Frofti  what  has  been  said  we  may  safely 
deduce  this  consequence,  to  wit,  that  a  man  bom  blind^ 
and  made  to  see,  would,  at  first  opening  of  his  eyes,  make 
a  very  different  judgment  of  the  magnitude  Of  objects 
intromitted  by  them  from  what  others  do.     He  woulA 
not  consider  the  ideas  of  sight  with  reference  to  of  as 
having  any  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  touch :    his 
view  of  them  being  enth-ely  terminated  within  themr 
selves,  he  can  no  otherwise  judge  them  ^eat  or  small 
than  as  they  contain  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  visible 
points.    Now>  it  being  certain  that  any  visible  point 
can  cover  Or  exclude  from  view  Only  one  other  visible 
point,  it  follows,  that  whatever*  object,  intercepts  the 
view  of  another  hath  j^n  equid  number  of  visible  point^ 
with  it ;  and,  consequently,  they  shall  both  be  thought 
by  him  to  have  the  same  magnitude.    Hence,  it  is  evi- 
dent, one  in  those  circuihstances  would  judge  his  thumb^ 
with  which  he  might  hide  a  tower,  or  hinder  its  being 
seen,  equal  to  that  tower;  or  his  hand,  the  interposition 
whereof  might  conceal  the  firmament  from  his  view, 
equal  to  the  firmament :  how  great  an  inequality  soeVtr 
there  may,  in  our  apprehensions,  seem  to  be  betwixt 
those  two  things,  because  of  the  customary  and  close 
connexion  that  has  grown  up  in  our  minds  between  the 
objects  of  sight  and  touch.  Whereby  the  Very  different 
aind  distinct  ideas  of  those  tWo  senses  are  so  fcleridea 
and  confounded  together  as  to  be  mistaken  for  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  out  Of  which  prejudice  we  cannot  easiljf 
extricate  ourselves. 

LXXX.  For  the  better  explaining  the  nature  o^ 
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vision,  and  setting  the  manner  wherein  we  perceive 
magnitudes  in  a  due  light,  I  shall  proceed  tq  make  some 
observations  concerning  matters  relating  thereto,  whereof 
the  want  of  reflection,  and  duly  separating  between  tan- 
gible and  visible  ideas,  is  apt  to  create  in  us  mistaken 
and  confused  notions.  And,  first,  I  shall  observe,  that 
the  minimum  visibile  is  exactly  equal  in  all  beings  what-? 
soever  that  are  endowed  with  the  visive  faculty.  No 
exquisite  formation  of  the  eye,  no  peculiar  sharpness  of 
sight,  can  make  it  less  in  one  creature  than  in  another ; 
for  it  not  being  distinguishable  into  parts,  nor  in  any 
wise  consisting  of  them,  it  must  necessarily  be  the 
same  to  all.  For  suppose  it  otherwise,  and  that  the 
mtnimt$m  visibile  of  a  mite,  for  instance,  be  less  than  the 
minimtm  visibile  of  a  man ;  the  latter,  therefore,  may, 
by  detraction  of  some  part,  be  made  equal  to  the  former: 
it  doth,  therefore,  consist  of  parts,  which  is  ipconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  a  minimum  visibile,  pr  point. 
'  LXXXI.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  tiie  wir 
nimum  visibile  of  a  man  doth  r^Uy  and  in  itself  contain 
parts  whereby  it  surpasses  that  of  a  mite,  though  they 
^re  not  perceivable  by  the  man.  To  which  I  answer,  the 
minimum  visibile  haying  (in  like  manner  as  all  other  the 
proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight)  been  shewn  not 
to  have  any  existence  without  the  mind  of  him  who  sees 
it,  it  follows  there  cannot  be  any  part  of  it  that  is  not 
exactly  perceived^  and  therefore  visible. ,  Now  for  any 
object  to  contain  several  distinct  visible  parts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  a  minimum  visibile,  is  a  manifest  cpnr 
tradiction. 

LXXXIL  Of  these  visible  points  we  see  at  all  times 
^n  equal  number.  It  is  every  whit  as  great  when  oui: 
view  is  contracted  and  bounded  by  near  objects,  as  when 
it  is  extended  to  Jarger  and  remoter.  ^^  For  it  being  iin- 
possible  that  one  minimum  visibile  shpulct  obscure  or 
keep  out  of  sight,  more  than  one'iftbther,  it  is  a  plain 
consequence^  that  when  my  view  is  on  all  sides  bounded 
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by  the  walls  of  my  study^  I  see  just  as  many  visible  points 
as  I  could^  in  case,  that  by  the  removal  of  the  study- 
walls,  and  all  other  obstructions,  I  had  a  full  prospect 
of  the  circumjacent  fields,  mountains,  sea,  and  open 
firmament ;  for  so  long  as  I  am  shut  up  within  the  walls, 
by  their  interposition,  every  point  of  the  external  objects 
is  covered  from  my  view :  but  each  point  that  is  seen 
being  able  to  cover  or  exclude  from  sight  one  only  other 
corresponding  point,  it  follows,  that  whilst  my  sight  is 
confined  to  those  narrow  walls,  I  see  as  many  points,  or 
fninima  visibilia,  as  I  should  were  those  walls,  away,  by 
looking  on  all  the  external  objects  whose  prospect  is 
intercepted  by  them.  Whenever  therefore  we  are  said 
to  have  greater  prospect  at  one  time  than  another,  this 
must  be  understood  with  relation,  not  to  the  proper  and 
immediate,  but  the  secondary  and  mediate  objects  of 
vision,  which,  as  hath  been  shewn,  properly  belong  to 
the  touch. 

.LXXXIII.  The  visive  faculty  considered,  with  re- 
ference to  its  immediate  objects,  may  be  found  to  labour 
of  Iwo  defects :  First,  in  respect  of  the  extent  or  num- 
ber of  visible  points  that  are  at  once  perceivable  by  it, 
which  is  narrow  and  limited  to  a  certain  degree.  It  can 
take  in  at  view  but  a  certain  determinate,  number  of 
minima  visibilia,  b^ond  which  it  cannot  extend  its 
prospect  Secondly,  our  sight  is  defective  in  that  its 
view  is  not  only  narrow,  but  also  for  the  mpst  part  con- 
fused ;  of  those  things  that  we  take  in  at  one  prospect, 
we  can  see  but  a  few  at  once  clearly  and  unconfb^edly ; 
and  the  more  we  fix  our  sight  on  any  one  object,  by  so 
much  the  darker  and  more^  indistinct  shall  the  rest 
appear.  .    .  . 

LXXJCIV.  Corresponding  to  these  two  defeats  of 
sights  we  may  imagine  as  many  perfections,  ^to  wit,  1st, 
That  of  comprehending  in  one  view  a  grater  number 
of  visible  points.  2dly,  Of  being  able  to  view  them 
all  equally  and  at  once,  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
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distiqctioiK  That  those  perfections  are  not  actually  in 
some  intelligences  of  a  different  order  and  capacity  from 
ours,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know. 

LXXXV.  In  neither  of  those  two  ways  do  micro- 
scopes contribute  to  the  improvement  of  sight  i  for  when 
we  look  through  a  microscope,  we  neither  see  more 
visible  points,  nor  are  the  collateral  points  more  distinct 
than  When  we  look  with  the  naked  eye,  at  objects  place4 
in  a  due  distance.  A  microscope  brings  us,  as  it  werc^ 
into  a  new  world :  it  presents  us  with  a  new  scene  of 
visible  objects  quite  different  from  what  we  behold  with 
the  naked  eye.  5ut  herei^i  consists  the  most  remark- 
able difference,  ^p  wit^  that  whereas  the  objects  perceived 
by  the  eye  alone,  h?ive  a  certain  connexion  with  tangible 
objects,  whereby  we  J^re  taught  to  foresee  what  will 
ensue  upon  the  approach  or  application  of  distant  object^ 
to  the  p^ts  of  our  body,  vvhich  mudi  conduceth  to  its 
preservation  ;  there  is  not  the  like  connexion  between 
things  tangible  and  those  visible  Qb|ects  that  sm^  per- 
ceived by  help  of  a  fin^  microscope. 

LXXXVJ.  JHenpe  it  is  evident,  that  were  our  ey^ 
turned  into  the  nature  of  microscopes^  we  should  oot 
be  much  benefited  by  the  change ;  we  should  be  der 
^riyed  of  the  foreqientioned  advantage  we  at  present 
receive  by  the  visive  faculty ;  and  haye  left  us  paly  th^ 
empty  amusenjent  of  sedng,  without  a^iy  other  benefit 
arising  frcvan  it*  Bi^t  in  that  case  it  will,  perhaps^  I;>^ 
said,  our  sight  wwld  be  endued  with  a  fiar  great^r^haip- 
ness  and  pene^tion  tbap  it  now  hath.  But  I  W9ui4 
Tain  know  wherein  cousists  that  sharpness  whjoh  i^ 
(^teemed  so  great  an  excellency  of  sight.  It  is  certain^ 
from  what  we  have  already  shewn,  that  the  mw^imtint 
visihUe  is  never  greater  or  lesser,  but  in  all  cases  con- 
stantly the  same :  and  in  the  case  of  microscopical  eye% 
I  see  only  this  difference,  to  wit,  that  upon,  the  ceasing 
of  a  certain  observable  connexion  betwixt  the  divers  pepr-r 
ceptipns  of  sight  ^x^  touch>  wltfdi  before  enab)e4  u$  %g 
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Relate  joiiir  acitiohaby  thfe  eye,  it  Wuld  now  lie  rendered 
utterly  mwenriceiUe  to  that  purpose. 

LXXXVIL  Ufpon  the  whole^  it  seems  that  if  we 
consider  the  use  and  end  6€  sight,  together  with  the 
present  state  and  circumstances  of  our  being,  we  shall 
not  find  any  great  cause  to  complain  of  any  defect  or 
imperfection  in  it,  or  easily  conceive  how  it  could  be 
mended.  With  such  admirable  wisdom  is  that  feculty 
contrived,  both  /or  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of 
life. 

LXXXVIII.  Having  finished  what  I  intended  to 
say  concerning  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects, 
i  come  no^  to  tvesit  of  the  manner  wiierein  the  mind 
pieroeives  by  sight  their  situation.  Among  the  disco- 
veries of  the  last  age,  it  is  reputed  nime  b(  the  least, 
that  the  infanner  of  vision  hath  been  more  clearly  ex- 
pUnned  than  ever  it  had  been  before.  There  is,  at  thid 
day,  no  one  ignorairt,  that  the  pictures  of  external  ob* 
j^ct^  are  painted  on  the  retina,  or  fund  of  the  eye.  That 
we  csm  see  nothing  which  is  not  so  painted :  and  that, 
acceding  as  the  picture  h  more  didtinct  or  confused,  s6 
2^  is  the  perception  we  haive  of  the  dbgect :  but  then, 
111  this  explication  of  vision,  tlhere  occurs  one  mighty 
difiloulty.  The  objects  are  painted  in  an  inverted  order 
ett  the  bottom  of  the  eye :  the  upper  part  of  any  dbject 
bemg  paSnled  oii  the  lower  psirt  of  the  eye,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  object  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye :  and  sd 
4)90  as  to  right  and  leift.  Smoe,  therefore,  the  pictures 
are  thus  inverted,  it  is  demanded  how  it  comes  to  pass 
tot  w^  see  the  ol^ts- erect  and  in  rtieir  natural 

IxXXXIX.  In  answer  to  this  difiiculty  we  are  told, 
<ha£  l^e  mind,  perceiving  an  impulse  of  a  ray  of  light 
<m  the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  considers  this  ray  as  coming 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  lower  part  of  the  object,  and, 
in  13l€^  manner,  tracing  the  ray  that  strikes  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  eye,  it  is  directed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
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'obj^.  Thus,  in  the  adjacent  figoteC,  the  lower  point 
of  the  object  A  B  C  is  projected  one  the  upper  part  of 
the  eye.  So  likewise^  the  highest  point  A  is  prelected 
on  a  the  lowest  part  of  the  eye>  which  makes  Uie  repre- 


sentation cba  inverted:  but  the  mind,  considering  tbe 
stroke  that  is  made  on  c  as  coming  in  the  strai^t  line 
C  c  from  the  lower  end  of  the  object ;  and  the  stroke  or 
impulse  on  a,  as  coming  in  the  line  A  a  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  object^  is  directed  to  make  a  right  judgment 
of  the  situation  of  the  object  A  BQ  notwithstanding 
the  picture  of  it  is  inverted.  This  is  illustrated  by  coa- 
ceiving  a  blind  man^who^  holding  in  his  hands  two  sticks 
that  o'oss  each  other^  doth,  with  them,  toudi  the  extre- 
mities of  an  object,  placed  in  a  perpendicular  situation. 
It  is  certain,  this  man  will  judge  that  to  be  the  upper 
part  of  the  object  which  he  touches  with  the  stick  hdd 
in  the  undermost  hand,  and  that  to  be  the  lower  part  of 
the  object  which  he  touches  with  the  stick  in  his  upper- 
most hand.  This  is  the  common  explication  of  the 
erect  appearance  of  objects,  which  is  generally  received 
and  acquiesced  in,  being  (as  Mr.  Molyneux  tells  qa*) 
allowed  by  all  men  as  satUfacUmf. 

XC.  But  this  account  to  me  does  not  -seem  in.  any 
degree  true.  Did  I  perceive  those  impulses,  decussa« 
tions,  and  directions  of  the  rays  of  light,  in  like  manner 
as  hath  been  set  forth,  then,  indeed,  it  would  not^^t 
first  view,  be  altogether  void  of  probability.  And  there 
might  be  some  pretence  for  the  comparison  of  the  blind 
man  and  his  cross  sticks.    But  the  case  is  idx*  otfaer- 

'    *  DiqpLpar.  ii.  c.irii.p<289. , 
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wise.  I  knowj  very  well,  that  I  perceive  no  such  thing. 
And  of  consequence,  I  cannot  thereby  make  an  estimate 
of  the  situation  of  objects.  I  appeal  to  any  one's  expe- 
rience, whether  he  be  conscious  to  himself,  that  he 
thinks  on  the  intersection  made  by  the  radius  pencils^ 
or  pursues  the  impulses  they  give  in  right  lines,  when- 
ever he  perceives  by  sight  the  position  of  any  object  ? 
To  me  it  seems  evident,  that  crossing  and  tracing  of  the 
rays,  is  n^ver  thought  on  by  children,  idiots,  or,  in  truth, 
by  ^ny  other,  save  only  Uiose  who  have  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  optics.  And  for  the  mind  to  judge 
of  the  situation  of  objects  by  those  things,  without  per- 
ceiving them,  or  to  perceive  them  without  knowing  it, 
is  equally  beyond  my  comprehension.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  explaining  the  manner  of  vision  by  the  example  of 
cross  sticks,  and  hunting  for  the  object  along  the  aKe9 
of  the  radius  pencils,  doth  suppose  the  proper  objects 
of  sight  to  be  perceived  at  a  distance  from  us,  contrary 
to  what  hath  beei^  demonstrated. 

XCI.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  look  for  soro6 
other  explication  of  this  difficulty ;  and  I  believe  it  not 
impossible  to  fipd  one,  provided  we  examine  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  carefully  distinguish  between  the;  ideas  of 
sight  and  touch ;  which  cannot  be  too  oft  inculcated  in 
treating  of  vision ;  but  more  especially  throughout  the 
consideration  of  this  affair  we  ought  to  carry  that 
distinction  in  our  thoughts ;  for  that,  from  want  of  a 
right  understanding  thereof,  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
erect  vision  seems  chiefly  to  arise« 

XCII.  In  order  to  disentangle  our  minds  from 
whatever  prejudices  we  may  entertain  with  relation  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  nothing  seems  more  apposite,  than 
the  taking  into  our  thoughts  the  case  of  one  bom  blind, 
and  afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made  to  see.  And 
though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  easy  task  to  divest 
ourselves  entirely  of  the  experience  received  from  sight, 
so  as  to  be  ^ble  to  put  our  thoughts  exactly  in  the  pos- 
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ture  of  such  a  one's ;  wc  must^  ndvertheless,  as  fin*  as 
possible,  endeav6ur  to  frame  true  conceptions  of  what 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  pass  in  his  mind. 

XCIIL  It  is  certain,  that  a  man  actually  blind^  and 
who  had  continued  so  from  his  birth^  would,  by  the 
sense  of  feeling,  attain  to  have  ideas  of  upper  and  low^f. 
By  the  motion  of  his  hand  he  might  discern  the  situ- 
ation of  any  tangible  object  placed  within  his  reach. 
That  part  oti  which  he  ifelt  himself  supported,  or  towards 
which  he  perceived  his  body  to  gravitate,  he  would  term 
lower,  and  the  contrary  to  this  upper ;  and  accordingly^ 
denominate  whatsoever  objects  he  touched. 

XCrV.  But  then,  whatever  judgments  he  make^ 
ooncermng  the  situation  of  objects,  are  confined  to  those 
bnly  that  are  perceivable  by  touch.  AH  those  things 
that  are  intangible,  and  of  a  spiritual  nature,  his  thoughts 
iHid  desires,  his  passions,  and,  in  general,  all  the  modi- 
!6oatiohd  of  his  soul,  to  these  he  would  never  apply  the 
terms  upper  and  lower,  except  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  He  may,  perhaps,  by  way  of  allusion,  speak  of 
high  or  low  thoughts :  but  those  terms,  in  tfidr  pfope^ 
^gni^fication,  would  never  be  applied  to  any  thing  thai 
was  not  conceived  to  ^st  without  the  mind.  For  a 
man  bom  bKnd^  and  remaining  in  the  same  state,  could 
mietm  nothing  else  by  the  words  higher  and  lower,  than 
a  greater  or  lesser  cKstance  from  the  earth  :  which  dis- 
tance he  would  measure  by  the  motion  or  application 
iof  his  hand,  or  some  other  part  of  his  body.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident,  that  all  those  things  which,  in  re- 
spect of  each  other,  would,  by  him,  be  thought  higher 
dr  lower,  unust  be  such  as  were  conceived  to  exist  with- 
out his  mind,  in  the  ambient  space. 

XCV.  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  such  a  one. 
If  we  suppose  him  rtiadc  to  see^  would  not,  at  first  sight, 
think,  that  any  thing  he  saw  was  high  or  low,  erect  or 
mverted ;  for  it  hathheen  already  demonstrated  in  sect  J 
xfi.  that  he  would  not  Aink  the  things  he  perceived  by 
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aigbt  to  be  at  any  distanoe  from  hitn,  .or  wtliiout  his 
mind*  Tha  objects  to  M^ich  he  bad  hitherto  been  used 
to  apfdy  the  terms  up  and  dowD,  hi^  and  bw^  were 
sucJi  pjUy  as.  afiected  or  were  some  ^ay  perceived  by 
hia  touch : .  but  the  proper  objects  of  vision  ihake  a  neir 
set  of  kleaa^  perfectly  distinct  and  diiferent  from  the 
fpnuer>  dscid  which  can  in  no.  sort  make  themselves  per- 
o^ved  by  tpbch.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  at  all 
that  eoiUd  induce  htm  to  think  those  terms  applicable  to 
then) :  rtor  would  he  ever  think  it,  tiU  such,  time  as  he 
had.qbserved  thdr  connexion  yith  tangible  objects^  and> 
the  satne  prejudices  began  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
llis  uQderstanding,  which,  from  their  infancy,  had  grown 
up  in  the  understandings  of  other  mea. 

XCVL  To  ^t  this  matter  in,  a  clearer  light,  I  shall 
make  use  Qf  an  example.   Suppose  the  abovementtoned 
blitid  person,  by  his  touch,  perc^ves  a  itian  to  sUnd 
erect.  .  Let  us  inquire  into  the  manner  of  this.    By 
the  application  of  his  hand  to  the  several  parts  of  a 
hut^an  body,  he  had  perceived  different  tangible  ideas, 
which  being  collected  into  sundry  complex  ones  have 
distinct  names  annexed  to  them.    Thus  one  eoinbinii* 
tion  of  a  certain  tangible  figure,  bulk,  and  consistent 
of  parts,  is  called  the  head,  another  the  bailed,  a  thiid 
the  foot,  and  so  of  the  rest :  all  which  complex  ideas 
could  in  his  understanding  be  made  up  only  of  ideas 
pierqeivable  by  touch.    He  had  also  by  his  touch  ob- 
tained an  idea  of  earth  or  ground,  towards  which  he 
perceives  the  parts  of  his  body  to  have  a  natural  t^nd^ 
ency.    Now  by  erect,   nothing  more  beiiig  meant, 
than  that  perpendicular  position  of  a  man,  wherein  his 
fybtwe  iteareist  to  the  earth :  if  the  blind  person^,  by 
i^vtag  his  liandx>ver  the  parts  of  the  man  who  stands 
hefcH^  him,  perceives  the  tangible  ideas  that  compose 
the  head  to  be  farthest  from,  and  those  that  compel 
the  feiet  to  be  nearest  to,  that  other  combination  of  tm* 
gible  ideas  vrtdck  he  c^  eartiv  he  wHl  dencnntmite 
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that  man  erect.  But  if  we  suppose  him  on  a  sudden  to 
receive  his  sights  and  that  he  behold  a  man  standing 
before  him^  it  is  evident,  in  that  case,  he  would  neither 
judge  the  man  he  sees  to  -be  erect  nor  inverted  ;  for 
he,  never  having  known  those  terms  applied  to  any 
other  save  tangible  things,  or  whidi  existed  in  the  space 
without  him,  and  what  he  sees  neither  being  tangible, 
nor  perceived  as  existing  without,  he  could  not  know 
that  in  propriety  of  language  they  were  applicable  to  it. 
XCVII.  Afterwards,  when  upon  turning  his  head 
or  eyes  up  and  down  to  the  right  and  left,  he  shall  ob- 
serve the  visible  objects  to  change,  and  shall  also  attain 
to  know,  that  they  are  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
connected  with  the  objects  perceived  by  touch ;  then, 
indeed,  he  will  come  to  speak  of  them  and  their  situa- 
tion in  the  same  terms  that  he  has  been  used  to  apply 
to  tangible  things:  and  those  that  he  perceives  by 
turning  up  his  eyes  he  will  call  upper,  and  those  that  by 
turning  down  his  eyes  he  will  call  lower. 

XCVIII.  And  this  seems  to  me  the  true  reason  why 
he  should  think  those,  objects  uppermost  that  are  paint- 
ed on  the  lower  part  of  his  eye :  for  by  turning  the  eye 
up  thty  shall  be  distinctly  seen ;  as  likewise  those  that  are 
painted  on  the  highest  part  of  the  eye  shall  be  distinctly 
seen  by  turning  the  eye  down,  and  are  for  that  reason 
esteemed  lowest :  for  we  have  shewn,  that  to  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  sight,  considered  in  themselves,  he  would 
not  attribute  the  terms  high  and  low.  It  must  therefore 
be  on  account  of  some  circumstances,  which  are  observed 
to  attend  them :  and  these,  it  is  plain,  are  the  actions  oC 
turning  the  eye  up  and  down,  which  suggest  a  very  obvious 
reason  why  the  mind  should  denominate  the  objects  of 
sightaccordingly  high  or  low.  And  withoiit  this  motion  of 
the  eye,  this  turning  it  up  and  down  in  order  to  discern 
different  objects,  doubtless  erect,  inverse,  and  other  the 
like  terms  relating  to  the  position  of  tangible  objects, 
would  never  have  been  transferred,  or  in  any  degree  ap- 
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{li^hetided'to  bdong  to  the  ideas  pf  sight:  the  mere 
^K^t  of  seeing  inolading  nothing  in  it  to  that  purpose ; 
whereas  the  different  situations  of  the  eye  naturally  . 
direct  ;^e  mind  to  make  a  suitable  judgment  of  the  si- 
tuation of  oligects  intromitted  by  it. 

XCIX.  Farther,  when  he  has.  by  experience  learnt 
the  connexion  there  is  between  the  several  ideas  of 
aight  and  toudi,  he  will  be  able,  by  the  perception  he 
has  of  the  situation  of  visible  things  in  respect  of  one 
another,  to  make  a  sudden  and  true  estimation  of  the 
situation  of  outward^  tangible  things  corresponding  to 
thei!n.  And  thus  it  is  he  shall  perceive  by  sight  the  si- 
tuation of  external  objects^  which  do  not  properly  fall 
under  that  sense. 

C  I  know  we  are  very  prone  to  think,  that  if  just 
lHade  to  see,  we  should  judge  of  the  situation  of  visible 
things,  as  we  do  now :  but,  we  are  also  as  prone  to 
think,  that  at  first  sight  we  should  in  the  same  way  ap- 
prehend the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects,  as  we  do 
now :  which  hath  been  diewn  to  be  a  false  and  ground- 
less persuasion.  And  for  the  like  reasons,  the  same  cen- 
sure may  be  passed  on  the  positive  assurance  that  nK>st 
men,  before  they  have  thought  sufficiently  of  the  matter, 
might  have  of  their  bdng  able  lo  determine  by  the  eye 
at  first  view,  whether  objects  were  erect  or  inverse. 

CI.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  our  opinion, 
that  a  man^  for  instance,  being  thought  erect  when  his 
f^  are  nact  the  earth,  and  inverted  when  his  head  is 
next  the  earth,  it  doth  hence  follow,  that  by  the  mere 
^ct  of  vision,  without  any  experience  or  altering  the  si- 
tuation of  the  eye,  we  should  have  determined  whether 
he  were  erect  or  inverted :  for  both  the  earth  itself,  and 
the  limbs  of  the  man  who  stands  thereon,  being  equally 
peroeived  by  sight,  one  cannot  choose  seeing,  what  part 
of  the  man  is  nearest  the  earth,  and  wfa^t  part  farthest 
from  it,  i.  e.  whether  Jie  be  jetect  or  inverted. 

CIL  To  which  I  answer,  tlm  ideas  which  constitute 
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the  tmg^te  eiu^  and  man  are  eiitif^;  difcirent  flom 
(hose  whidi  constitute  the  visibly  earth  and  man.  Nor 
was  it  possible,  by  virtue  of  the  visiYe  faculty  alone^ 
without  wperadding  any  expenehoe  of  toudi,  or  ^er-^ 
ing  the  position  of  the  eye,  ever  to. have  Tcndwn,  or  80 
much  as  suspected,  there  had  been  ^any  relation  or  con- 
nexion between  them :  hence  a  man  at.  first  view  wonU 
not  denominate  any  thing  he  saw,  earth,  or  head,  or 
foot ;  and  consequently,  he  could  not  tell,  by  the  mere 
act  of  vision,  whether  the  head  or  feet  were  iieaoest  the 
earth :  nor,  indeed^  wotdd  we  have  thereby  alty  thought 
of  earth  or  inah,  erect  or  inverse,  at  jdl  i  whuSi  wffl  he 
taade  yet  more  evident,  if  we.  nicely  obsenre,  ^iid  make  a 
particular  comparison  between,  the  ideas  o^botHsaDGes. 

CIIL  That  which  I  aee  is  only  variety  of  ligh^  and 
colours.  That  which  I  fed  is  hard  or  soft,  hot  oi  goW, 
rough  or  smooth.  What  similitiide,  what  connexion, 
have  those  ideas  with  these  ?  Or  how  is  it  possible^  that 
any  one  should  see  reason  to  give  one  and  the  same 
name  to  combinations  of  ideas  ao  very  different,  before 
be  had  experieiKed  their  coexistence  ?  We  do  not  find 
there  is  any  necessary  connexion. betwixt  diis  or  that 
^ngible  quality,  and  any  colour  whatsoevier.  And  we 
may  sometimes  perceive  colours,  where  there  is  ik>thing 
to  be  felt.  All  which  doth  make  it  manifest,  that  no 
man,  at  first  receivii^  of  his  sight,  would  know  there 
wad  any  agreement  between  this  or  that  particular  ob- 
ject of  bis  sight,  and  any  object  of  touch  he  had  been 
already  acquainted  with ;  the  cblours  therefote  of  the 
head  would  to  him  no  more  suggest  the  idea  of  bead 
than  th^  would  the  idea  of  foot 

CIV.  Farther,  we  have  at  large  ehewn,  (vide  sect. 
Ixiii.  and  Ixiv.)  there  is  no  discoverable  necessary  ooii- 
nexion  between  any  given  visible  m^^nitude  and 
any  one  particular  tangiUe  magtiitcnle ;  but  that  it  is 
entirely  tb^  result  of  costoot  and  eixperience,  and  de- 
pends, on  £ore%n  and  accidental  circumstances^   that 
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we  can  by  the  perception  of  visible  extension  inform  our- 
selves, what  may  be  the  extension  of  any  tangible  object 
connected  with  it.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  neither  the 
visible  magnitude  of  head  or  foot  would  bring  along 
with  them  into  the  mind,  at  first  opening  of  the  eyes, 
the  respective  tangible  magnitudes  of  those  parts. 

CV.  By  the  foregoing  section,  it  is  plain  the  visible 
figure  of  any  part  of  the  body  hath  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  tangible  figure  thereof,  so  as  at  first 
sight  to  suggest  it  tD  the  mind :  for  figure  is  the  termi- 
nation of  magnitude,  whence  it  follows,  that  no  visible 
magnitude,  having  in  its  own  nature  an  aptness  to  sug- 
gest any  one  particular  tangible  magnitude,  so  neither 
can  any  visible  figure  be  inseparably  connected  with  its 
corresponding  tangible  figure:  so  as  of  itself  and  in  a 
way  prior  to  experience,  it  might  suggest  it  to  the  under- 
standing. This  will  be  farther  evident,  if  we  consider  that 
what  seems  smooth  and  round  to  the  touch,  may  to  s^t, 
if  viewed  through  a  microscope,  seem  quite  otherwise. 

Cyi.  From  all  which,  laid  together  and  duly  con- 
sidered, we  may  clearly  deduce  this  inference.  In  the 
first  act  of  vision,  no  idea  entmng  by  the  eye  would 
have  a  perceivable  connexion  with  the  ideas  to  whidi 
the  names  earth,  man,  head,  foot,  &c.  were  annexed  in 
the  understanding  of  a  person  blind  firom  his  birth ;  so 
as  in  any  sort  to  introduce  them  into  his  mind,  or  make 
themselves  be  called  by  the  same  names,  and  reputed  the 
same  things  with  them,  as  afterwards  they  come  to  be. 

C\^II.  There  doth,  nevertheless,  remain  one  diflfi- 
culty,  which  p^iiaps  may  seem  to  press  hard  on  our  opi- 
nion, and  deserve  not  to  be  passed  over :  for  though  it  be 
granted  that  neither  the  colour,  size,  nor  figure,  of  the 
visible  feet,  have  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  ideas 
that  compose  the  tangible  feet,  so  as  to  bring  them  at 
first  sight  into  my  mind,  or  make  me  in  danger  of  con- 
founding them  before  I  had  been  used  to  arid  for  some 
time  experienced  their  connexion ;  yet  thus  much  seeml 
VOL.  I.  u  n        ^ 
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uiufenbUe,  tamdyy  that  the  number  of  the  visible  feet 
beiQg  the  ciame  with  that  of  the  tangible  feet,  I  may  from 
behce,  without  any  exprnence  of  sight,  reasonably  con- 
clude, tiiat  fhey  represent  or  are  connected  with  the  feet 
9ther  than  the beadb  I  8ay,it  seemsthe  ideaof  two  vi- 
sible fefet  w31  sooner  suggest  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  twd 
tangible  feet  than  of  one  bead;  so  that  the  blind  man^ 
upon  first  reception  of  the  visive  faculty,  might  know, 
which  were  the  feet  or  two,  and  which  the  head  or  one. 

CVIIL  In  order  to  get  clear  of  this  seeming  difficul- 
ty, we  need  only  observe,  that  diversity  of  visible  objects 
doth  not  necessarily  infer  diversity  of  tan^ble  objects 
corresponding  to  them.  A  lecture  painted  with  great 
variety  of  colours  affects  the  touch  in  one  uniform  man- 
ner ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  I  do  not  by  any  neces- 
sary consecution,  independent  of  experience,  judge  of  the 
number  of  things  tangible  from  the  number  of  things 
visible.  I  should  not  therefore  at  first  opening  my  eyes 
conclude,  that  because  I  see  two  I  shall  feel  two.  How, 
therefore,  can  I,  before  experience  teaches  me,  know  that 
tiie  visible  1^,  because  two,  are  connected  with  the  tah- 
^ble  legs,  or  the  visible  head,  because  6ne  is  connected 
vrilh  tiie  tangible  head }  The  truth  is,  the  things  I  see 
are  so  very  different  and  heterogeneous  from  the  tilings 
1  fed,  that  the  perception  of  the  one  would  never  have 
suggested  the  other  to  my  thoughts,  or  enabled  me  to: 
pass  the  least  judgment  thereon,  until  I  had  experienced 
their  connexion. 

CIX.  But  for  a  fuller  illustration  of  this  matter,  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  that  number  (however  some  may 
reckon  it  amongst  the  primary  qualities)  is  nothing  fixed 
and  settled,  really  existing  in  things  themsdves.  It  is 
^itirely  the  creature  of  the  mind,  considering  dther  an 
idea  by  itself,  or  any  combination  of  ideas  to  which  it 
gives  one  name,  and  so  makes  it.  pass  for  a  unit.  Ao- 
cording  as  the  mind  variously  coitibines  its  ideas,  the  unit 
varies ;  and  as  the  unit  so  the  number,  which  is  onlyt 
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a  collection  of  units,,  doth  also  vary.  We  calt  a  \Vin- 
dow  one,  a  chimney  one,  and  yet  a  house.  In  which  there 
are  many  windows  and  many  chimneys,  hath  an  equal 
right  to  be  called  one ;  and  many  houses  go  to  the 
making  of  one  city.  In  these  and  the  like  instances,  ii 
IS  evident  the  unit  constantly  relates  to  the  particular 
draughts  the  mind  makes  of  its  ideas,  to  which  it  affixes 
pames,  and  wherein  it  includes  more  or  less,  as  best  suits 
its  own  ends  and  purposes.  Whatever  therefore  the 
mind  considers  as  one,  that  is  a  unit.  Every  combi- 
nation of  ideas  is  considered  as  one  thing  by  the  mind^ 
and  in  token  thereof  is  marked  by  one  name.  Now, 
this  naming  and  combining  together  of  ideas  is  perfectly 
arbitrary,  and  done  by  the  mind  in  such  sort  as  expe- 
rience shews  it  to  be  most  convenient :  without  which 
our  ideas  had  never  been  collected  into  such  sundry  dis- 
tinct combinations  as  they  now  are. 

ex.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  man  born  blind,  and 
afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made  to  see,  would  not,  in 
the  first  act.  of  vision,  parcel  out  the  ideas  of  sight,  into 
the  same  distinct  collections  that  others  do,  who  have 
experienced  which  do  regularly  coexist  and  are  proper  to 
be  bundled  up  together  under  one  name.  He  would 
not,  for  example,  make  into  one  complex  idea,  and  there- 
by esteem  and  unite,  all  those  particular  ideas  which 
constitute  the  visible  head  or  foot.  For  there  can  be  no 
reason  assigned  why  he  should  do  so,  tarely  upon  his 
seeing  a  man  stand  upright  before  him :  there  crowd 
into  his  mind  the  ideas  which  compose  the  visible  man^ 
ih  company  with  all  the  other  ideas  of  sight  perceived  at 
the  same  time ;  but  all  these  ideas  ofiered  at  once  to  his 
view,  he  would  not  distribute  into  sundry  distinct  com-» 
binations,  till  such  time  as  by  observing  the  motion  of 
the  parts  of  the  man  and  other  experiences,  he  comes  to 
knpw,  which  are  to  be  separated,  and  which  to  be  col- 
lected together. 

CXI.  From  what  hath  been  premised^  it  is  plain  the 
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objects  of  sight  and  touch  make,  if  I  may  so  say,  two 
sets  of  ideas,  which  are  widely  different  from  each  other. 
To  objects  of  either  kind  we  indifferently  attribute  the 
terms  high  and  low,  right  and  left,  and  sudi  like,  de- 
noting the  position  or  situation  of  things :  but  then  we 
must  well  observe  that  the  position  of  any  object  is  de- 
termined with  respect  only  to  objects  of  the  same  sense. 
We  say,  any  object  of  touch  is  high  or  low  according  as 
it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  tangible  earth  :  and 
in  like  manner  we  denominate  any  object  of  sight  high 
or  low  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from 
the  visible  earth :  but  to  define  the  situation  of  visible 
things,  with  relation  to  the  distance  they  bear  from  any 
tangible  thing,  or  vice  versa^  this  were  absurd  and  per- 
fectly unintelligible.  For  all  visible  things  are  equally 
in  the  mind^  and  take  up  no  part  of  the  external  space : 
and  consequently  are  equidistant  from  any  tangible  thing 
which  exists  without  the  mind. 

CXII.  Or  rather,  to  speak  truly,  the  proper  objects 
of  sight  are  at  no  distance,  neither  near  nor  far  from  any 
tangible  thing.  For,  if  we  inquire  narrowly  into  the 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  those  things  only  are  compared 
together  in  respect  of  distance,  which  exist  afler  the  same 
manner,  or  appertain  unto  the  same  sense.  For  by  the 
distance  between  any  two  points,  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  the  number  of  intermediate  points :  if  the  given 
points  are  visible,  the  distance  between  them  is  marked 
out  by  the  number  of  the  inteijacent  visible  points :  if 
they  are  tangible,  the  distance  between  them  is  a  line 
consisting  of  tangible  points;  butif  they  are  one  tangible, 
and  the  other  visible,  the  distance  between  them  doth  nei- 
ther consist  of  points  perceivable  by  sight  nor  by  touch, 
u  e.  it  is  utterly  inconceivable.  This,  perhaps,  will  not 
find  an  easy  admission  into  all  men*s  understanding: 
however,  I  should  gladly  be  informed  whether  it  be  not 
true,  by  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  reflect  a 
little,  and  apply  it  home  to  his  thoughts. 
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CXIIL  The  not  observing  what  has  been  d^iver- 
ed  in  the  two  last  sections^  seems  to  have  occasioned 
no  small  part  of  the  difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  busi- 
ness of  erect  appearances.  The  head^  which  is  painted 
nearest  the  earth,  seertis  to  be  farthest  from  it ;  and  on 
the  other  hand^  the  feet,  which  are  painted  farthest 
from  the  earth,  are  thought  nearest  to  it.  Herein  lies 
the  difficulty,  which  vanishes  if  we  express  the  thing 
more  clearly  and  free  from  ambiguity,  thus:  how  comes 
it  that,  to  the  eye,  the  visible  he^;  which  is  nearest  the 
tangible  earth,  seems  farthest  from  the  earth  ;'  and  the 
visible  feet,  which  are  ferthest  from  the  tangible  earth, 
seem  nearest  the  earth  ?  The  question  being  thus  pro- 
posed, who  sees  not  the  difficulty  is  founded  on  a  sup- 
position, that  the  eye,  or  visive  faculty,  or  rather  the 
soul  by  means  thereof,  should  judge  of  the  situation  of 
viable  objects,  with  reference  to  their  distance  from 
the  tangible  earth  ?  Whereas  it  is  evident  the  tangible 
earth  is  not  perceived  by  sight :  and  it  hath  been  shewn, 
in  the  two  last  preceding  sections,  that  the  location  of 
visible  objects  is  determined  only  by  the  distance  they 
bear  from  one  another ;  and  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of 
distance,  far  or  near,  between  a  visible  and  tangible  thing. 

CXIV.  If  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  proper 
objects  of  sight,  the  whole  is  plain  and  easy.  The  head 
is  painted  farthest  from  and  the  feet  nearest  to  the  vi- 
sible earth  ;  and  so  they  appear  to  be.  ,  What  is  there 
strange  or  unaccountable  in  this  ?  Let  us  suppose  the 
pictures  in  the  fund  of  the  eye  to  be  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  sight.  The  consequence  is,  that  things 
should  appear  in  the  same  posture  they  are  painted^in ; 
and  is  it  not  so  ?  The  head,  which  is  seen,  seems  farthest 
from  the  earth  which  is  seen ;  and  the  feet,  which  are 
seen,  seem  nearest  to  the  earth  which  is  seen.  And 
just  so  they  are  painted. 

CXV.  But,  say  you,  the  picture  of  the  man  is  invert- 
ed, and  yet  the  appearance  is  erect :  I  ask,  what  mean  yoiy 
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hf  the  pictttue  of  the  man,  or^  whidi  is  the  s^ibc  thing, 
the  vwhie  mmi's  k^ng  inverted  ?  Yoa  tell  foe  it  is  ib^ 
yertad^  heoause  the  heels  ore  v^nperaif^  and  the  head 
uodermwti  B^Uin  me  this.  You  say,  that  by  the 
head  s  being  ^wkrmost,  you  nie«i  that  it  is  nearest  to 
the.eaith;  imdby  the  heel^  hwig  uppermost,  tluA  th^ 
are  £uihett  from  the  earth.  I  ask  agam,  what  earth 
you  mem  ?  You  caonot  mean  the  earth  that  is  painted 
QO  the  eye,  or  the  visible  earth :  for  the  picture  of  Uie 
bead  is  £uth^  fiom  the  picture  of  the  earth,  and  the 
picltureof  thefeet  nearest  to  the  picture  of  the  earth  a 
and  accordingly  the  visible  head  is  &rthest  from  the 
visible  earth,  and  the  vii^Ue  feet  nearest  to  it.  It  re- 
ouuns,  therefore,  that  you  mean  the  tangible  earth,  and 
so  determine  the  situation  of  visible  things  with  respect 
to  twgible  things ;  contrary  to  what  hath  been  demon* 
9ti;ated  in  sept.  act.  and  cxii.  The  two  distinct  pro* 
vinces  ^f  sight  mi  touch  jshould  be  considered  apart, 
and  as  if  their  ol^ects  had  no  intercourse,  no  manner  of 
Illation  to  one  another,  in  point  of  distance  or  position, 
CXVI.  Fardier,  what  greatly  contributes  to  mfdee 
«S  onsjtalue  in  this  matter  is,  that  when  we  think  of  the 
plptores  in  the  fund  of  Uie  eye,  we  imagine  ourselvea 
looking  on  the  fond  of  another's  eye,  or  another  look- 
ing  on  the  fund  of  our  own  eye,  and  beholding  the  pic- 
tares  painted  thereon^  Suppose  two  eyes  A  and  B:  A 
fipm  some  distanpe  looking  on  the  pictures  in  B  sees 
^em  mverted,  and  for  that  reason  concludes  they  are 
inverted  in  B ;  but  this  is  wrong.  There  are  projected 
in  little  on  the  bottom  of  A,  the  images  of  the  pictures 
of,  suppose  man,  earth.  Sec.  which  are  punted  on  B« 
./^  besides  these,  the  eye  B  itself,  arKi  the  objects 
which  environ  it,  together  with  anotha^  earth,  are  pro* 
jected  in  a  larger  size  on  A.  Now,  by  the  eye  A,  these 
larger  images  are  deemed  the  true  objects,  and  the 
lesser  only  pictures  in  miniature.  And  it  is  with  re- 
spect to  those  greater  images,  that  it  determines  the  si- 
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toattoTK^f  thesmaOer  irria^s:  so  ilhat,  c6inparing  the 
Kttle  man  with  the  great  earth,  A  judges  him  inverted, 
or  that  th6  feet  are  farthest  from  and  the  head  nearest 
to  the  great  earth.  Wheread,  if  A  compare  the  little 
man  with  the  little  earth,  then  he  will  appear  et^ect,  i.  e. 
his  head  shall  seem  farthest  from  and  his  feet  nearest 
tb  the  little  earth.  But  we  must  consider  that  B  does 
not  see  two  earths  as  A  does :  it  sees  Only  what  is  re- 
presented by  the  little  pictures  in  A,  and  consequently 
shall  judge  the  man  erect :  for  in  truth,  the  man  in  B 
is  not  inverted,  for  there  the  feet  are  next  the  earth ; 
but  it  is  the  representation  of  it  in  A  which  is  inverted,' 
for  there  the  head  of  the  Representation  of  the  picture 
of  the  man  in  B  is  next  the  earth,  and  the  feet  ferthest 
firom  the  earth,  meaning  the  earth  which  is  without  the 
representation  of  the  pictures  in  B.  For  if  you  take 
the  little  images  of  the  pictures  in  B,  and  consider  them 
by  themselves^  and  with  respect  only  to  one  another, 
they  are  all  erect  and  in  their  natural  posture. 

CXVII.  Farther,  there  lies  a  mistake  in  our  im^^n- 
ing  that  the  pictures  of  external  objects  are  painted  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.  It  hath  been  shewn,  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  the  ideas  of  sight  and  things 
tangible.  It  hath  likewise  been  demonstrated,  that  the 
proper  btgects  of  sight  do  not  exist  without  the  nnnd. 
Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  pictures  painted  on 
the  bottom  of  the  feye  are  not  the  pictures  of  external 
objects.  Le£  any  one  cdnsult  his  own  thoughts,  and 
then  say  what  affinity,  what  likeness,  there  is  between 
that  certain  variety  sirid  disposition  of  colours,  which 
constitute  the  viable  man,  or  picture  of  a  mah  ;  and 
that  other  combination  of  far  different  ideas,  sensible  by 
touch,  which  compose  the  tangible  man.  But  if  this  be 
the  case,  how  oome  they  to  be  accounted  pictures  or 
images,  since  that  supposes  them  to  copy  or  represent 
some  originals  or  other  ? 

CXVIII.  To  which  I  answer :  in  the  fbrementionedi 
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instance^  the  eye  A  takes  the  little  images,  indade^ 
within  the  representation  of  the  other  eye  B,  to  be  pic- 
tures or  copies,  whereof  the  archetypes  are  not  thinga 
existing  without,  but  the  larger  pictures  projected  oa 
its  own  fund :  and  which  by  A  are  not  thought  pictures, 
but  the  originals,  or  true  things  themselves.  Though 
if  we  suppose  a  third  eye  C  from  a  due  distance  to  be- 
nold  the  fund  of  A,  then  indeed  the  things  projected 
thereon  shall,  to  C,  seem  pictures  or  images,  in  the 
aame  sense  that  those  projected  on  B  do  to  A. 

CXIX.  Rightly  to  conceive  this  point,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  ideas  of  sight  and 
touch,  between  the  visible  and  tangible  eye ;  for  cer- 
tainly, on  the  tangible  eye,  nothing  either  is  or  seems  to 
be  painted.  Again,  the  visible  eye,  as  well  as  all  other 
visible  objects,  hath  been  shewn  to  exist  only  in  the 
mind,  which,  perceiving  its  own  ideas,  and  comparing 
them  together,  calls  some  pictures  in  respect  to  others. 
What  hath  been  said,  being  rightly  comprehended,  and 
laid  together,  dotii,  I  think,  afford  a  full  and  genuine 
explication  of  the  erect  appearance  of  objects ;  which 
phenomenon,  I  must  confess^  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  explained  by  any  theories  of  vision  hitherto  made 
public. 

CXX.  In  treating  of  these  things,  the  use  of  lan- 
guage is  apt  to  occasion  some  obscurity  and  confusion,, 
and  create  in  ua  wrong  ideas :  for  language  being  ac- 
commodated to  the  common  notions  and  prejudices  c^ 
ipen,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  deliver  the  naked  and  pre- 
cise truth,  without  great  circumlocution,  impropriety, 
Mid  (to  an  unwary  reader)  seeming  contradictions ;  I 
do  therefore,  once  for  all,  desire,  whoever  shall  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  understand  what  I  have  written 
TOnceming  vision,  that  he  would  not  stick  in  this  or  that 
phrase  or  manner  of  expression,  but  candidly  collect 
my  meaning  from  the  whole  sum  and  tenor  of  my  dis- 
course, and,  laying  aside  the  words  as  mu()h  a&  possible. 
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ooaidet  the  bare  notions  themselves^  and  then  judge 
whether  they  are  agreeable  to  truth  and  his  own  expe- 
rience, or  no. 

CXXI.  We  have  shewn  the  way  wherein  the  mind 
by  mediation  of  visible  ideas  doth  perceive  or  apprehend 
the  distance,  magnitude,  and  situation,  of  tangible  ob- 
ject.   I  come  now  to  inquire  more  particularly  con- 
oeming  the  difference  between  the  ideas  of  sight  and 
touch,  which  are  called  by  the  same  names,  and  see 
whether  there  be  any  idea  common  to  both  senses. 
Prom  what  we  have  at  large  set  forth  and  demonstrated 
in  the  foregoiiig  parts  of  this  treatise,  it  is  plain  there  is 
no  one  self-same  numerical  extension,  perceived  both 
by  sight  and  touch  ;  but  that  the  particular  figures  and 
extehsions  perceived  by  sight,  however  they  may  be 
oalled  by  the  same  names  and  reputed  the  same  things 
with  those  perceived  by  touch,  are  nevertheless  differ- 
ent, and  have  an  existence  distinct  and  separate  from 
them :  so  that  the  question  is  not  now  concerning  the 
same  numerical  ideas,  but  whether  there  be  any  one 
and  the  same  sort  or  species  of  ideas  equally  perceivable 
to  both  senses  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whether  extension, 
figure,  and  motion,  perceived  by  sight,  are  not  specifi- 
cally distinct  firom  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  per- 
ceived by  touch  ? 

CXXII.  But  before  I  come  more  particularly  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter,  I  find  it  proper  to  consider  extension 
in  abstract :  for  of  this  there  is  much  talk,  and  I  am  apt 
to  think,  that  when  men  speak  of  extension,  as  being 
an  idea  common  to  two  senses,  it  is  with  a  secret  sup- 
position, that  we  can  single  out  extension  from-  all  other 
tan^ble  and  visible  qualities,  and  form  thereof  an  ab-' 
stract  idea,  wbidi  idea  they  will  have  common  both  to 
sight  and  touch.  We  are  therefore  to  understand  by 
extension  in  abstract,  an  idea  of  extension ;  for  instance, 
a  line  or  surface,  entirely  stripped  of  all  other  sensible 
qualities  and  circumstances  that  might  determfne  it  to 
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any  particdar  existet^oe ;  it  is  neither  Uack^  nor  vMke^ 
nor  red,  nor  hath  it  any  colour  tA  all^  or  any  tangible 
quality  whatsoever,  and  consequently  it  is  of  no  finite 
determiaate  magnitude :  for  that  whk£  bounds  or  dis- 
tinguishes one  extension  from  another^  is  some  quality 
or  drcumstance  wherein  they  disagree. 

CXXIII.  Now  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  perceive, 
imagine,  or  anywise  frame  in  my  mind^  such  an  abstract 
idea  as  is  here  ^ken  of.  A  line  or  surface,  whidi  is 
neither  black,  nor  white,  nor  blue,  nor  yellow,  &€•  nor 
long,  nor  short,  nor  roughs  nor  smooth,  nor  square, 
nor  round,  &c.  is  perfectly  incomprehensible.  This  I 
am  sure  of  as  to  myself ;  how  far  the  faculties  of  other 
men  may  reach  they  best  can  tell. 

CXXIV.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  object  of 
geometry  is  abstract  extension ;  but  geometry  contem- 
plates figures:  now,  figure  is  the  termination  of  mag* 
nitudcy  but  we  have  shewn  that  extension  in  abstrslct 
hath  no  finite  determinate  magnitude,  whence  it  dearly 
follows  that  it  can  have  no  figure,  and  consequently 
is  not  the  least  object  of  geometry.  It  is  indeed  a 
tenet  as  well  of  the  modem  as  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
pherSj  that  all  general  truths  are  concerning  universal 
abstract  ideas  ;*  without  which,  we  are  told,  there  oould 
be  no  science,  no  demonstration  of  any  general  prc^xv 
sition  in  geometry.  But  it  were  no  hard  matter,  did  I 
think, it  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  to  ^ew  what 
propositions  and  demonstrations  in  geometry  mi^t  be 
universal,  though  they  who  make  them  never  think  of 
abstract  general  ideas  of  triangles  or  circles, 

CXXV.  Afler  reiterated  endeavours  to  apprdiend 
the  general  idea  of  a  triangle,  I  have  fouiid  it  aitogether 
incomprehensible.  And  surely,  if  any  one  were  able  to 
introduce  that  idea  into  my  mind>  it  mu(ft  be  the  author 
of  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding ;  he, 
who  has  so  far  distinguished  himself  from  the  generaUty 
of  writers,  by  the  cleamese  and  sjgntficancy  of  what  he 
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says*  L^  us  therefore  see  how  this  celebrated  author 
deacribeB  Dhe  ^nptdX  or  abstm^t  idea  of  a  triangle.  ^  It 
nmat  he  (says  he)  nether  oblique  xior  rectangular^  nei- 
ther ^equilateral^  ^quioruiBl,  aor  scal^ium ;  but  all  and 
Qoae  of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  somewhat  im- 
perfect that  cannot  exist ;  ^m  idea,  wherein  some  parts 
of  iseveral  difierent  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  to- 
gether.**—Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  iv.  c  vii. 
sect.  is.  This  is  the  idea  which  he  thinks  needful  for 
tbe  tfibrgement  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  subject 
of  foathematicd  demonstraticH),  and  without  which  we 
could  never  cotne  to  know  any  general  proposition  con- 
oeming  triangles.  That  author  adcnowledges  it  doth 
^^  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  this  general  idea 
of  a  triai^e.** — Ibid.  But  had  he  called  to  mind  what 
he  «ays  in  another  place,,  to  wit,  ^^  that  ideas  of  mixed 
mode,  wb^ein  any  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together, 
cannot  so  much  as  exist  in  the  mind,  i.  e.  be  con* 
ceivedf  (vide  b.  iii«  c.  x.  sect,  xxxiii.  ibid.)  I  say,  had 
this  occurred  to  his  thoughts,  it  is  not  improbable  he 
would  have  owed  it  above  all  the  pains  and  skill  he  was 
master  of,  to  form  the  abovementioned  idea  of  a  trian^ 
^e,  which  k  made  up  of  manifest  staring  contradict 
tions.  That  a  man  who  thought  so  much,  and  laid  so 
great  a  stress,  on  clear  and  determinate  ideas,  should 
nevertheless  talk  at  this  rate,  scans  very  surprising.  But 
the  wonder  will  lessen  if  it  be  considered,  that  the 
source  whence  this  opinion  flows,  is  the  prolific  womb 
which  has  brought  forth  innumerable  errors  and  diffi- 
culties, in  all  parts  of  pbiloaophy,  and  in  all  the  sd-* 
ences  3  but  this  matter,  taken  in  its  foil  extent,  were  a 
subject  too  vast  and  comprehensive  to  be  insisted  on  ir^ 
this  placet    And  so  much  for  extafision  in  abstract. 

CJXXVI.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think  pure  space,  m^ 
emim,  or  trine  dimension,  to  be  equally  the  object  of 
sight  and  touch :  but  though  we  have  a  very  great  pro- 
pension  to  think  the  ideas  of  outness  and  space  to  be 
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the  immediate  object  of  sight ;  yet  if  I  mistake  not, 
in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  Essay,  that  hath  been 
clearly  demonstrated  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  arising 
from  the  quick  and  sudden  suggestion  of  fancy,  whidi 
so  closely  connects  the  idea  of  distance  with  those  of 
sight,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  itself  a  proper  and 
immediate  object  of  that  sense^  till  reason  corrects  the 
mistake. 

CXXVII.  It  having  been  shewn  that  there  are  no 
abstract  ideas  of  figure,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
by  any  precision  of  thought,  to  frame  an  idea  of  exten* 
sion  separate  from  all  other  visible  and  tangible  qualities, 
which  shall  be  common  both  to  sight  and  toudb ;  the 
question  now  remaining  is,  whether  the  particular  ex- 
tensions, figures,  and  motions,  perceived  by  sight,  be  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  particular  extensions,  figures,  and 
motions,  perceived  by  touch  ?  In  answar  to  which  I  shall 
venture  to  lay  down  the  following  proposition  :  Tkeeo^ 
tensi(m,^gitres,  and  motions,  perceived  by  Hghty  are  spe^ 
dfically  distinct  from  the  ideas  of  touchy  called  by  the  same 
naraes;  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  one  idea,  or  kind  of 
idea,  common  to  both  senses.  This  proposition  may, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  collected  frpm  what  hatii 
been  said  in  several  places  of  this  Essay  .^But^because 
it  seems  so  remote  from  and  contrary  to  the  received 
notions  and  settied  opinion  of  mankind.  I  shall  attempt 
to  demonstrate  it  more  particularly,  and  at  large,  by 
the  following  arguments.  • 

CXXVIIL  When  upon  perception  of  an  idea  I 
range  it  under  this  or  that  sort,  it  is  because  it  is  per- 
ceived after  the  same  manner,  or  because  it  has  a  like- 
ness or  conformity  with  or  aflfects  me  in  the  same  way 
as  the  ideas  of  the  sort  I  rank  it  under.  .  In  short,  it 
must  not  be  entirely  new,  but  have  something  in  it  old, 
and  already  perceived  by  me :  it  must,  I  say,  have  so 
much,  at  least,  in  common  with  the  ideas  I  h^ye  before 
known  and  named,  as  to  make  me  give  it  the  same  name 
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with  them.  But  it  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearly 
made  out,  that  a  man  born  blind  would  not,  at  first  re- 
ception of  his  sight,  think  the  things  he  saw  were  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  objects  of  touch,  or  had  any 
thing  in  common  with  them';  but  that  they  were  a  new 
set  of  ideas>  perceived  in  a  new  manner,  and  entirely 
difierent  from  all  he  had  ever  perceived  before :  so  that 
he  would  -not  call  them  by  the  same  name,  nor  repute 
them  to  be  of  the  same  sort,  with  any  thing  he  had  hi* 
therto  known. 

CXXIX.  Secondly y  Light  and  colours  are  allowed 
by  all  to  constitute  a  sort  or  species  entirely  different 
from  the  ideas  of  touch :  nor  will  any  man,  I  presume, 
say,,  they  can  make  themselves  perceived  by  that  sense : 
but  there  is  no  other  immediate  objects  of  sight  beside 
light  and  colours.  It  is  therefore  a  direct  consequence, 
that  there  is  no  idea  common  to  both  senses. 

CXXX.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  even  amongst 
those  who  have  thought  and  writ  most  accurately  con^ 
cerning  our  ideas,  and  the  ways  whereby  they  enter  into 
the  understanding,  that  something  more  is  perceived  by 
sight  than  barely  light  and  coburs  with  their  variations. 
Mr.  Locke  termeth  sight,  "  the  most  comprehensive  of 
all  our  sensies,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light 
and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  sense  ;  and 
also  the  far  different  ideas  of  space,  figure,  ani  motion.** 
— ^Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  ii.,  c.  ix.  sect.  ix. 
Space  or  distance^  we  have  shewn,  is  no  otherwise  the 
object  of  sight  than  of  hearing.  (Vide  sect,  xlvi.)  Apd  as 
for  figure  and  extension,  I  leave  it  to  any  one  that  shall 
calmly  attend  to  his  own  clear,  and  distinct  ideas,  to  de- 
cide whether  he  has  any  idea  intromitted  immediately 
and  properly  by  sight  save  only  light  and  coburs :  or 
whether  it  be  possible  for  him,  to  frame  in  his  mind  a 
distinct  abstract  idea  of  visible  extension,  or  figure,  ex- 
clusive of  all  colour ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
he  can  conceive  colour,  without  visible  extension  ?   For 
my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  am  not  able  to  attain  so 
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great  a  nicety  of  abstraction ;  in  a  strict  sense,  I  see  nor- 
thing but  light  and  colours,  with  their  sevaral  shades  and 
variations.  He  who  beside  these  doth  also  perceive  by 
si^t  ideas  £ar  different  and  distinct  from  them,  hath 
that  &culty  in  a  degree  mope  perfect  and  comprehensive 
that  I  oan  pretend  to.  It  must  be  owned,  tiiat  by  the 
mediation  of  light  and  colours,  oth^  far  (fifibrent  ideas 
are  attested  to  my  mind :  but  so  they  are  by  hearing, 
which,  beside  sounds  which  are  peeuhar  to  Aat  sense^ 
doth  by  their  mediation  suggest  not  only-  spaee,  figure^ 
and  motion,  but  also  alb  other  ideas  whatsoever  that  can 
t>e  signiiied  by  words* 

CXXXL  Tbirdfy,  It  is,  I  think,  an  axiom  universally 
received,  that  quantitiestof  the  same  kind  ma^  be  added 
together,  and  make  one  entire  sum.  Mathematicians 
add  lines  together ;  but  they  do  not  add  a  line  to  a  sdid, 
or  conceive  it  as  making  one  sum  widi  a  surface :  these 
three  kinds  of  quantity  being  thought  incapable  of  any 
such  mutual  addition,  and  consequently  of  being  com- 
pared together,  in  the  several  ways  of  proportion,  ar&by 
them  esteemed  entirely  disparate  and  heterogeneous. 
Now  let  any  one  try  in  his  thoughts  to  add  a  visible  line 
or  surface  to  a  tangible  line  or  surface,  so  as  to  conceive 
them  making  one  continued  sum  or  whole.  He  that* 
can  do  this  may  think  them  homogeneous  ;  but  he  that 
cannot  must,  by  the  foregoing  axiom,  think  them  he- 
terogeneous :  a  blue  and  a  red  line  I  can  <x)neeive  added 
together  into  one  sum,  and  making  one  continued  line ; 
but  to  make  in  my  thoughts  one  continued  line  of  a 
visible  and  tangible  line  added  together,  is,  I  find,  a  task 
far  mwe  difficulty  and  even  insurmountable ;  and  I  Jeave 
it  to  the  reflection  and  experience  of  every  particular  per*- 
son  to  determine  for  himself. 

CXXXII.  A  fartheroonfirmationof  our  tenet  may 
be  drawn  from  the  solution  of  Mr:  Molyneux^s  problem, 
published  by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Essay :  which  I  shall  set 
down  as  it  there  lies,  together  with  Mr.  Locke's  opinion 
of  it.  ^^  ^Suppose  a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  and 
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taught  by  his  touch  to  disthnguiBh  between  a  cube  and 
a^hesBe  of  the  same  roetal^  and  nighly  c^  the  dame  big- 
ness, so  as  to  tetl^  when  he  £elt  one  and  t'other,  which 
is  the  cube,  and  whidi  the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the 
cube  and  sphare  placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  to 
see  r.  Query,  Whether  by  his  sight,  before  he  touched 
them,  he  could  now  distinguish^  and  tell,  which  is  the 
globes  vibkch.  the  cube/  To  which  the  acute  and  judi- 
cioos.  proposer  answers :  ^  Not*  For  though  he  has  ob« 
tain^  the  experience  of,  how^  a  globe,  how  a  cube  af- 
fects his  touch ;  yet  he  has  not  y^  attained  the  experi*- 
ence,  that  what  afiects  his  touch  so  or  ao,  roust  aifTecl 
his  sight  so  or  so :  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the 
cube,  that  pressed  his  hand  unequally,  shall  appear  tc^ 
his>eye  as  it  doth  ia  the  cube/  lagree  with  this  think'* 
mg  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  in 
his  answer  to  this  problem;  and  am  of  opinioatfaat  the 
bUnd  man,  2A  first  sight,  would  not  be  able  with  certainty 
to  say,  which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cub^  whilst  ha 
only  sawthem."— -Essay  op  Human  Understanding,  b. 
ii.  c.  ix«  sect  viiu 

CXXXIIL  Now,  if  a  square  surfilce  perceived  by 
tottdb  be^f  the  same  sort  with  a  square  surface  perceived 
by  sight,  it* is  certain  the  blind  man-  here  mentioned 
might  Icnow  a  square  surfaqe  as  soon  as  he  saw  it :  it  is  no 
more  bu|:  introduced  into  his  mind,  by  a  new  inlet,  an 
idea  he  has  been  already  well  acquainted  with.  Since 
therefore  he  is  supposed  to  have  known  by  his  touch, 
that  a  cube  is  a  body  terminated  by  square  surfaces  ; 
and  th^t  a  sphere  is  not  terminated  by  square  surfaces : 
upon  the  supposition  that  a  visible  and  tangible  square 
difier  only  innumero,  it  follows,  t^  he  might  know,  by 
the  unerring  mark  of  the  square  surfaces,  whidi  was. 
theeube,  and  which  not,  whi^  he  only  saw  Uiem.  We 
must  therefore  allow,  either  that  visible  estaisicm  and: 
%uies  are  specifically  distinct  from  tangible  exten^onand 
figures,  or  else,  that  the  section  of  this  problem,  given 
by  those  two  thoughtful  and  ingenious  men,  is  wrong. 
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CXXXIV.  Much  more  might  be  laid  togetha-  in 
proof  of  the  proposition  I  have  advanced :  but  what  has 
been  said  is^  if  I  mistake  not^  sufficient  to  convince  any 
one  that  shall  yield  a  reasonable  attentioa:  and  as  for 
those  that  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  a  little  thought^  no 
multiplication  of  words  will  ever  suffice  to  make  them 
imderstand  the  truths  or  rightly  conceive  my  meaning. 

CXXXV.  I  cannot  let  go  the  abovementioned  pro- 
blem without  some  reflection  on  it.  It  hath  been  made 
evident,  that  a  man  blind  fix>m  his  birth  would  not,  at 
first  sights  denomiiiate  any  thing  he  saw^  by  the  usmes 
he  had  been  used  to  appropriate  to  ideas  of  touch.  (Vide 
sect,  cvi.)  Cube^  sphere^  table^  are  words  he  has  known 
applied  to  things  perceivable  by  touch,  but  to  things 
perfectly  intangible  he  never  knew  them  applied.  Those 
words,  in  their  wonted  application,  always  marked  out 
to  his  mind  bodies,  or  solid  things  which  were  perceived 
by  the  resistance  they  gave :  but  there  is  no  solidity,  no. 
.  resistance  or  protrusion,  perceived  by  sight.  In  short,, 
the  ideas  of  sight  are  all  new  perceptions,  to  which  there 
be  no  names  annexed  in  his  mind  ;  he  cannot  therefore 
understand  what  is  said  to  him  concerning  them  :  and 
to  ask  of  the  two  bodies  he  saw  placed  on  the  table, 
which  was  the  sphere,  which  the  cube,  were,  to  him,  a 
question  downright  bantering  and  unintelligible ;  no-, 
thing  he  sees  being  able  to  suggest  to  his  thoughts  the 
idea  of  body,  distance,  or,  in  general,  of  any  thing  he 
had  already  known. 

CXXXVI.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  the  same  thing 
aflects  both  sight  and  touch.  If  the  same  angle  or 
square,  which  is  the  object  of  touch,  be  also  the  object 
of  vision,  what  should  hinder  the  blind  man,  at  first 
sight,  from  knowing  it  ?  For  though  the  manner  where- 
in it  affects  the  sight  be  different  from  that  wherein  it 
affected  his.  touch,  yet  there  being,  beside  this  manner  or 
circumstance,  which  is  new  and  unknown,  the  angle  or 
figure,  which  is  old  and  known,  he  cannot  choose  but 
discern  it. 
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CXXXVII.  Visible  figure  aiid  extension  having 
bcten  demonstivted  to  be  of  a  nature  entirely  difierent 
and  heterogeneous  from  tan^ble  figure  and  extension^ 
it  cemains  that  we  inquire  conoeming  motion.  Now 
diat  risible  motion  is  not  of  the  same  sort  with  tangible 
motion^  seems  to  need  no  ferther  proof,  it  being  an  e^- 
dent  corollary  from  what  we  have  shewn  concerning  the 
S^^ence  there  is  between  visible  and  tangible  extent 
sion:  but  for  a  more  full  and  express  proof  hereof,  w6. 
need  only  observe,  that  one  who  had  not  yet  experi- 
enoed  vision,  would  not  at  first  ^tght  know  motion. 
Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  motion  perceivable  by 
sigl^  is  of  a  sort  distinct  from  motion  perceivable  by 
touch.  The  antecedent  I  prove  thus:  by  toudi  he 
eould  not  perceive  any  motion  but  what  was  up  cr 
down,  to  the  right  or  lefi,  nearer  or  ferther  from  him ; 
besides  these^  and  their  several  varieties  or  complica-^ 
tionsy  it  is  impossible  h6  should  have  a^y  idea  o(  motion* 
He  would  not  therefore  think  any  thing  to  be  motkm^ 
or  give  the  name  motion  to  any  idea,  which  he  could 
not  nirfge  under  some  or  other  of  those  particular  kinds- 
tbereof.  But  from  sect.  xcv.  it  is  plain  that  by  the' 
HH^^  act  of  vision,  be  could  not  know  motion  upwards 
or  do\^wards,  to  the  right  or  left,  or  in  any  o^er  pos^ 
sibtef  diredtion.  From  which  I  conclude,  he  wbuld  no| 
kiHN^  Riotbn  at  all  at  first  si^t.  As  for  the  idea  dt 
Rtation  in  afbstract,  I  shall  not  waste  paper  about  ity  but 
leaiM  ft  to  my  reader,  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  it. 
To  me  it  is  perfectly  unimteUigible. 

CXXXVIII.  The  coAsideration  of  motion  vaaf 
fiDMiiish  a  hew  iield'  for  inqtiiry :  but  since  the  manner 
Wherein  the  trtitnA  a^^rdiei^  by  sight  the  ihofion  of 
tongS^  ol^ects^  With  the  various  degrees  thereof,  vo^f 
be  easily  coHecM^  from  what  hath  been  said  concemirfg 
the  manner  wherein  that  sense  doth  suggest  the  va^ 
nous  distances,  Qtagnitudes,  and  situations,  I  shall  no(? 
ctalirge  any  farther  on  this  subject^  but  proceed  to  in*^ 
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quire  what  may  be  alleged,  with  greatest  appearance  of 
teaaon,  against  the  proposition  we  have  shewn  to  be 
^rue :  for  where  there  is  so  muoh  prejudice  to  be  en- 
countered, a  bare  and  naked  demonstration  of  the  truth 
will  scarce  suffice.  We  must  also  satisfy  the  scruples 
that  men  may  raise  in  favour  of  their  preconcttved  no- 
tions, shew  whence  the  mistake  arises,  how.  it  came  to 
spread,  and  carefully  disclose  and  root  out  those  false 
persuasions,  that  an  early  prejudice  might  have  implant- 
ed in  the  mind. 

CXXXIX.  First y  therefore,  it  will  be  demanded, 
hc(w  Visible  extension  and  figures  come  to  be  called  by 
the  9ame  name  with  tangible  extension  and  figures,  if 
they,  are  not  of  the  same  kind  with  th^m  ?  It  must  he 
something  more  than  humour  or  accident,  that  could 
occasion  a  custom  so  constant  and  universal .  as  this, 
whieh  has  obtained  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the 
world,,  and  amongst  all  ranks  of  men^  the  learned  aa 
well  as  the  illiterate. 

CXL.  To  which  I  answer^  we  can  no  more.ai^gue 
a. visible  and  tangible  square  to  be  of  the  same  species^ 
from  their  being  called  by  the  same  namie,  than  we.eao^ 
that  a  tangible  square  ami  the  monosyllable  consiattng 
of  six  letters,  whereby  it  is  marked,  eare  of  the  same 
species,  because  they  are  both  called  by  the  same.  name. 
It  is  customary  to  call  written  words,  and  the  things  they 
sigdify,.  by  the  same  name:  for  words  not  being  re- 
garded in  thfeir  own  nature,  or  otherwise  than,  as  they 
are  marks  of  things,  it  had  been  superfluous,  and  beside 
the  design  of  language,  to  have  given  them  names  dis^ 
tinct  from  those  of  the  things  marked  by  them.  The  same 
teason  holds  here  also.  Visible  figures  are  the  marks  of 
tangible  figures,  and  from  sect.  lix.  it  is  pbdn,  that  in 
thetnselves  th^  are  little  regarded,  or  upon  $py  other, 
score  than  for  their  connexion  witli  tangible  fi^^nres,: 
which  by  nature  they  are  ordained  to  signify.  And.  be- 
cause this  language  of  nature  does  not  vary  in  different 
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;a|^  or  natioE^^  hence  it  is,  that  in.  all  times  and  plaees 
visible  figures  are  called  by  the  same  names  as  the 
lieipQctive  tao^ble  figures  suggested  by  them,  and  not 
because  they  are  alike,  or  of  the  saoie  sort  with*dian. 

CXU.  But,  ^y  you,  surely  a  tangible  square  is 
Itker  to  a  visible  square  than  to  a  visible  circle :  it  has 
four  angles,  and. as  many  sides ;  so  also  has  the  visible 
square,  but  the  visible  circle  has  no  such  thing,  beti^ 
bounded  by  one  uniform  curve,  without  right  lines 
or  angles,  which  makes  it  unfit  to  represent  the  tan- 
gible square,  ^  but  very  fit  to  represent  the  tan^Ue 
circle.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  visible  figures 
are  patrons  c^,  or  of  the  same  species  with,  the  respec- 
tive tangible  figures  rq)reseated  by  them ;  that  they  are 
like  unto  theio^  and  of  their  own  nature  fitted  to  reprch 
sent  them,  as  being  of  the  same  sort ;  and  that  th^ 
are  in  no  respect  arbitrary  signs,  as  words. 

CXLIL  I  answer,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  vi- 
sible square  is  fitter  than  the  visible  circle  to  represent 
the  jtangiUe  square,  but  then  it  is  not  because  it  is  liker, 
or  more  of  a  species  with  it ;  but  because  the  visible 
square  contains  in  it  several  distinct  parts,  wh^^by  :to 
mark  the  severed  distinct  corresponding  parts  of  a  taa- 
^ble  square,  whereas  the  viable  cirde  doth  not.  The 
square  perceived  by  touch  hath  four  distinct  equal 
side$,  so  also  hath  it  four  distinct  equal  aqgles.  It  is 
tbef^ore  necessary,  that  the  visiUe  figures  which  ahall 
be.ipost  proper  to  mark  it,  contain  four  distinctequal  parts 
CQrre^ndhig  to  the  four  sides  of  the  tangible  square ; 
as  likewise  four  other  distinct  and  equal  parts,  thereby 
to  denote  the  four  equal  an^es  of  the  tangible  square. 
Apd  accordingly  we  see  the  visible  figures  contain  in 
them  distinct  visible  parts  answering  to  the  distinct  tan- 
gible parts  of  the  figures  signified  or  suggested  by  them* 
CXLIIL  But  it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  any  vi* 
sible  figure  is  like  unto  or  of  the  same  species  widi  it^ 
corre^nding  tangible  figure^  unless  it  be  also  shewn> 
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that  not  0hly  tht  number^  but  also  the  kind  of  the  pe^ttB 
W  the  same  in  both.    To  Uliistrate  ^bk,  I  dbserre  that 
risible  figures  Represent  tatigiUe  figured^  much  after  the 
same  manner  tteit  written  words  do  sounds.    Now,  in 
tiiiis  Mspect,  words  are  not  arbitrary,  it  not  being  in- 
difieiisnt  what  written  wof  d  stands  for  any  sound ;  but 
It  is  requisite,  that  each  word  contain  in  it  so  many  dis- 
tinct characters,  as  there  are  Tariatkms  in  the  sound  it 
stands  for.    Hius  the  single  letter  a  is  proper  to  maf^ 
one  simple  uniform  tourtd ;  and  the  word  aduUery  is  ac^ 
commodated  to  represent  the  sound  annexed  to  it,  in 
the  formation  whereof,  there  being  eight  dififerent  col- 
Ksions,  or  modifications  of  the  air  by  the  organB  of 
speeeh,  eac^  of  which  produces  a  diflbrence  of  sounds 
it  was  fit  the  word  representing  it  shmikl  consist  of  as 
many  distinct  characters,  thereby  to  mark  eteh  particu- 
lar difference)  or  part  of  the  whole  sound :  and  y^  no- 
body, I  presunr^e,  will  say,  the  single  letter  a,  or  the 
wold  adultery,  is  alike  unto,  or  of  the  same  f))edes 
w^  the  reispective  sounds  by  them  represented.    It  k 
mdeed  arbltmry,  that  in  general,  letters  of  any  language 
repi^esent  sounds  at  all ;  but  when  that  is  once  agreed, 
it  fe  not  arbitrary  what  combination  of  letters  shall  re- 
present this  or  that  particBlar  sound.    I  leave  thid  with 
^  reader  topuraue,  and  apply  it  in  his  own  thoughts 

CXLTV.  It  must  beconfedsed  that  we  are  not  so  apt 
to  cdrtfoiHid  other  signs  with  the  things  signified,  or  to 
Aiink  them  of  the  same  species,  as  we  are  visiMe  and 
tangit^  ideas.  But  a  little  consideration  wiK  shew  us 
how  this  may  be,  without  ow  supposing  them  of  a  like 
nature.  These  signs  are  constant  aiid  universal,  their 
eonnexk>a  with  tangible  ideas  has  be«n  learnt  at  our 
filM  entrance  into  the  world;  and  ev^r  since,  almost 
c^eiy  moment  of  our  lives,  it  has  been  occArring  lo  our 
thoughts,  and  fegtening  and  striking  de^r  on  our 
minds.  When  we  obsme  that  «igns  are  variable,  and 
€f  human  testitufcion  j  when  we  remember,  there  was  a 
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ticM  they  were  not  cDniifitted  in  our  mindi  with  tiboee 
things  they  now  so  readily  suggest ;  but  that^  their  ug*^ 
nificalion  wis  letmed  by  th^  slow  steps  of  experience  : 
this  preserves  us  from  confounding  tham«  But  when 
we  find  the  same  signs  suggest  the  same  things  all  over 
the  world  ;  when  we  know  they  are  not  of  human  in* 
lAitution^  and  cannot  remember  that  we  ever  learned 
their  signification,  but  think  that  at  first  sight  they 
would  have  suggerted  to  us  the  same  things  they  do 
now :  all  this  persuades  us  they  are  of  the  same  speoies 
03  the  things  respeottvely  represented  l^  them^  and  that 
it  is  by  a  natural  resemblance  they  suggest  them  to  our 
minds. 

CXLV.  Add  to  this,  that  whenever  we  make  a  nice 
survey  of  any  object^  successively  directing  the  optie 
axis  to  each  point  thereof;  there  are  certain  lines  and 
figures  described  by  the  motion  of  the  head  or  eye^ 
whidi,  being  in  truth  perceived  by  feelings  do  never^ 
theless  so  mix  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the  ideas  of 
mght,  that  we  can  scaroe  think  but  they  appertain  to 
that  sense.    Again,  the  ideas  of  sight  enter  into  the 
mind,  several  at  once  more  distinct  and  unminglied,  than 
m  usual  in  the  otAncr  senses  beside  the  touch.    Sounds, 
for  example,  perceived  at  the  same  instant,  are  fipt  to 
coalesce,  if  I  may  so  say,  into  one  sound :  but  we  can 
perceive,  at  the  same  time,  great  variety  of  visible  ob^ 
jects,  very  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.    Now 
tangible  extension  being  made  up  of  several  distinct 
coexistent  parts,  we  may  hence  gather  another  reason, 
that  may  cUspose  us  to  imagine  a  likeness  or  analogy 
between  the  immediate  objects  of  sight  and  toucb.   But 
Bothing,  certainly,  doth  more  contribute  to  blend  and 
confound  them  together,  than  the  strict  and  close  con^^ 
nexion  they  have  wkh  each  other*    We  capnot  opeil 
our  eyes  but  the  ideas  of  distanoe,  bodies,  and  tangible 
figures,  aise  suggested  by  them.    So  sw^,  and  sudden, 
and  unperceived,  is  the  transition  from  visttde  to  tangible 
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ideas^  that  we  can*  scarce  forbear  thinking  them  equaUy 
the  hnmediate  object  of  vision. 

C3XLVI.  The  prgudice^  whidi  is  grounded  on  these, 
and  whatever  other  causes  may  be  assigned  thereof, 
sticks  so  fSsist,  that  it  is  impossible,  without  obstinate 
striving,  and  labour  of  the  mind,  to  get  entirely  dear 
of  it.  But  then  the  reluctancy  we  find,  in  rgecting  any 
opinion,  can  be  no  argument  of  its  truth,  to  whoever 
considers  what  has  been  already  shewn,  with  regard  to 
the  prgudices  we  entertain  concerning  the  distance,' 
magnitude,  and  situation,  of  objects ;  prejudices  so  fiaitm- 
liar  to  our  minds,  so  confirmed  and  inveterate,  as  they 
will  hardly  give  way  to  the  clearest  demonstration. 

CXLVII.  Upon  the  whole,  I  thitik,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  proper  objects  of  vision  constitute  a 
universal  language  of  the  Author  of  nature,  whereby  we 
are  instructed  how  to  regulate  our  actions,  in  order  to 
attain  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  well-being  of  our  bodies,  as  also  to  avoid  what- 
ever may  be  hurtful  and  destructive  of  them.  It  is  by 
their  information  that  we  are  principally  guided  in  all 
transactions  and  concerns  of  life.  And  the  manner 
wherein  they  signify  and  mark  unto  us  the  objects 
which  are  at  a  distance,  is  the  same  with  that  of  lan- 
guages and  signs  of  human  appointment,  which  do  not 
suggest  the  things  signified,  by  any^  likeness  or  identity 
of  nature,  but  only  by  an  habitual  connexion,  that  expe- 
rience has  made  us  to  observe  between  them. 

CXLVIII.  Suppose  one  who  had  always  continued 
blind  be  toM  by  his  guide,  that  after  ^e  has  advanlced 
so  many  steps,  he  shall  come  to  the  brink  of  a  predpice, 
or  be  stopped  by  a  wall ;  must  not  this,  to  him,  seem- 
very  admirable  and  surprising  ?  He  cannot  concdve 
howr  it  is  possible  for  mortals  to  frame- sudi  predictions 
as  these,  which,  to  him,  would  seem  as  strange  and  un*- 
accountable,  as  jM'^^hecy  doth  to  others.  Even  they 
who  are  blessed,  with  the  visive  faculty,  inay  (thoiigh 
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fastuAkxky  make  it  less  observed)  find  therein  sufficient 
cause  ofadmirMion.  The  wonderful  art  and  contrivance 
wherewith  it  is  adjusted  to  those  ends  w[id  purposes  for 
which  it  was  apparently  designed,  the  vast  extent^  num- 
ber, and  variety,  of  objects  that  are  at  once,  with  so 
much  ease,  and  quickness,  and  pleasure,  suggested  by  it^ 
all  these  afibrd  subject  for  much  and  pleasing  ^ecu^ 
lation,  and  may,  if  any  thing,  give  us  some  glimmering 
analogous  prenotion  of  things,  which  are  placed  beyond 
the  certain  discovery  and  comprehension  of  our  present 
Bcace* 

CXLIX.  I  do  not  design  to  trouble  myself  witfi 
drawing  corollaries  from  the  doctrines  I  have  hitherto 
laid  down.t  If  it  bears  the  test,  others  may,  so  far  as 
they  shall  think  convenient,  employ  their  thoughts  in 
extending  it  farther,  and  applying  it  to  whatever  pur-» 
poses  it  may  be  subservient  to :  only,  I  cannot  forbear 
making  some  inquiry  concerning  the  object  of  geometry, 
which  the  subject  we  have  been  upon  doth- naturally 
lead  one  to.  We  have  shewn  there  is  no  such  idea 
as  that  of  extension  in  abstract,  and  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  sensible  extension  and  figures,  which  are  en* 
tirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous  from  each  other; 
Now,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  which  of  these  is  the  object 
of  geometry. 

CL.  Some  things  there  are,  which,  at  first  si^tj 
incline  one  to  think  geometry  convertont  about  visibla 
extension.  The  constant  use  of  the  eyes,  both  in  the 
practical  and  speculative  parts  of  that  science,  doth  very 
much  induce  us  thereto.  It  would,  without '  dodbt; 
seem  odd  to  a  mathematician  to  go  about  to  .convince 
him,  the  diagrams  he  saw  upon  paper  were  not  the 
figures,  or  even  the  likeness  of  the  figures,  which  make 
the  subject  of  the  demonstration.  'Rie  contrary  beiqg 
hdd  an  unquestionable  truth,  not  only  by  mathemai- 
ticians,  but  ^Iso  by  those  who  apply  themselves  more 
jparticularly  to  the  study  of  logic ;  I  mean,  who  consider 
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the  nature  i>f  sdeooe,  a^rt^i^ty,  ai^  demonptnisdtini  j| 
l)eiDg  by  tb6m  assigned  as  on^  reason  of  the  extraofr 
dinary  clearness  and  evidenqe  of  geometry,  t\idt  in  this 
science  the  reasonings  are  free  fropi  those  inconve* 
niences  which  attend  the  use  of  arbitrary  signs^  tb4 
very  ideas  themselves  being  copied  out^  aiul  eKposed  to  , 
view  upon  paper.  But,  by  the  by,  how  well  thi0  agrees 
with  what  they  likewise  assert  of  abstract  ideas,  beii^ 
the  ol^ect  of  geometrical  demonstration,  I  leave  to  be 
considered. 

CLI.  To  come  to  a  resolution  in  this  point,  we  need 
duly  observe  What  hath  been  said  in  sect.  Kx.  Ix,  Ixi. 
wheris  itis  shewn  that  visible  extensic^s  in  theinselve^ 
are  Uttle  regarded,  and  have  no  settled  determinate 
greatness,  and  that  men  measure  altogether  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  tangible  extension  to  tangible  extension.  All 
which  makes  it  evident,  that  visible  extension  acid  ^g^res 
^e  not  the  object  of  geometry. 

CLII.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  visible  figurea  ar^ 
pf  the  same  use  in  geometry  that  words  are :  af|d  tb$ 
one  may  as  well  be  accounted  the  object  of  that  science 
as  the  other ;  neither  of  them  being  any  otherwise  con* 
cemed  therein,  than  as  they  represent  or  surest  to  th^ 
mind  the  particular  tangible  figures  connected  with 
them.  There  is,  indeed,  this  difference  between  th^ 
signification  of  tangible  figures  by  vbible  figures,  aqd  of 
ideas  by  words  $  that  whereas  the  latter  is  variable  an4 
VAcertain,  depending  altogether  on  the  arbitrary  afipoiiit* 
memt  of  men,  the  farmer  is  fixed,  and  immutably  the 
same  jin  all  times  and  places.  A  visible  square,  for  ii^ 
6tance,  suggests  to  the  mind  the  same  tangible  figure 
in  Europe  that  it  doth  in  America.  Hence  it  is,  th^t 
the  vofoe  of  the  Author  of  nature,  which  ^aJts  to  our 
eyes,  is  not  liable  to  that  misinterpretation  andi  ambi* 
guity,  that  languages  of  huma9  contrivance  are  upavoid* 
«bly  sulgect  to. 

CLIII.  Though  what  has  been  said  Q^ay  suffice  to 
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ihew  what  ought  to  be  det^mined  with  rcitatioti  to  the 
object  ofgeometty,  r«haU  n^verthdess^  for  the  fuller 
iUastretkm  thereof^  ooftsider  the  case  of  an  intelligGEiGe 
or  unbodied  spirit^  which  is  suj^iosed  to  see  perfectly 
Ti^y  f .  e.  to  hAVe  a  clear  pax:e|)tioQ  of  the  prqper  and 
immediate  ol]^ot8  oi  sight,  but  to  have  no  sense  of 
toiacht  Whether  there  be  any  such  being  in  nature  or 
no,  is  beside  my  purpose  to  inquire.  It  suffieeth,  that 
jt)ie  BuppQs^ion  oOntaiitKs  no  coidiradiotioil  in  it.  Let  iis 
now  examine,  what  pn^ciency  sudi  a  one  may  be  able 
to  make  in  geometry.  Which  speculation  will  lead  us 
more  clearly  to  see,  whether  the  ideas  of  sight  can  poa^^ 
aibly  be  the  object  of  that  scienoe. 

ClilV.  First,  then,  it  is  certain,  the  afiofeeaid  inteF- 
ligenoe  could  have  no  idea  of  a  solid,  or  quantity  of 
thre^  dimensions,  which  followeth  from  its  not  having 
any  idea  of  diistatice.  We,  itideed,  are  prone  to  tbiaak, 
that  we  have  by  sight  the  ideas  <^  space  and  solids,  wUdi 
ariseth  from  our  imagining  that  we  do,  striotly  speaking, 
(see  distance,  and  some  parts  of  an  object  at  a  greater 
distance  thw  othera,  wUdh  bath  been  demonstrated  to 
be  the  efiect  of  the  experience  we  have  had,  what  ideap 
of  t^Hich  arQ  connected  with  audli  and  sudi  ideas  attend* 
ixig  vision  J  but  the  intdligence  haK  spoken  of  is  sup- 
posed to  have  no  experience  of  tondbi  He  would  no<^ 
therefore,  judge  qs  wedo,  nor  have  any  idea  of  distance, 
outness,  or  profundity,  nee  consequently  of  apace  or 
body^  either  immediately  or  by  duggestkm.  Whence  k 
is  [dain,  he  can  have  no  notion  of  ihtse  parts  af  gec^ 
mi^try  which  relate  to  the  mensuration  of  soKds,  and 
their  convex  or  concave  surfaces,  and  ocmteniplate  the 
ptfop^rties  of  lines  generate  by  the  sec^n  of  a  soli^ 
The  coQcdving  of  any  pant  whereof  is  b^ond  the  readi 
fif  hia&cultie^. 

CLV«  Farth^,  he  c^noot  comprdieDd  the  manner 
wfapicin  geometefrs  describe  a  right  line  oi^cvde;  llie 
mIc  and  GC^f^paas  m\k  tbmr  nsk,  bebg  iiiinga  of  whidi 
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it  is  impossible  he  should  have  any  notion  :  nor  is  it  an 
easier  matter  for  him  to  conceive  the  placing  of  one 
plain  or  angle  on  anoth^y  in  order  to  prove  their  equa- 
lity :  since  that  supposetb  scHne  idea  of  distance^  or  ex^ 
temal  space.  All  which  makes  it  evident,  our  pure 
intelligence  could  never  attain  to  know  so  much  as  the 
first  elements  of  plain  geometry.  And,  pert)aps>  upon 
a  nice  inquiry,  it  will  be  found,  he  cannot  even  have  an 
idea  of  plain  figures  any  more  than  he  can  of  solids ; 
sipce  some  idea  of  distance  is  necessary  to  form  the  idea 
of  a  geometrical  plain^  as  will  appear  to  whoever  shall 
reflect  a  little  on  it. 

CLVl.  All  that  is  properly  perceived  by  the  visive 
&culty,  amounts  to  no  more  than  colours  with  their 
variations,  and  diflerent  proportions  of  light  and  shade: 
but  the  perpetual  mutability  and  fleetingness  of  those 
immediate  objects  of  sight,  render  them  incapable  of 
bdng  managed  after  the  manner  of  geometrical  figures^ 
nor  is  it  in  any  degree  useful  that  they  should.  It  is 
true,  there  are  divers  of  them  percdved  at  once ;  and 
more  oi  some,  and  less  of  others :  but  accurately  to  com- 
pute their  poiagnitude,  and  assign  (^ecise  -determinate 
proportions,  between  things  so  variable  and  inconstant, 
if  we  suppose  it  possible  to  be  done,  must  yet  be  a  veiy 
trifling  and  insignificant  labour. 

CLVII.  I  must  confess,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  some  ingenious  men,  that  flat  or  plain  figures  are 
immediate  objects  of  sight,  though  diey  acknowledge 
soUds  are  not.  And  this  opinion  of  theirs  is  grounded 
on  what  is  observed  ia  painting,  wherein  (say  they)  the 
ideas  immediately  imprinted  on  the  mind,  are  only  of 
plains  variously  coloured,  which,  by  a  sudden  act  of  the 
judgment,  are  changed  into  solids :  but,  with  a  little 
attention,  we  shall  find  the  plains  here  mentioned^  as 
the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  are  not  visible  but  tan- 
gible plains.  For  when  we  say  that  pictures  are  plain^^ 
we  mean  therd^y,  that  they  appear  to  the  touch  smooth 
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and  uniform.  But  then  this  smobthn^s  and  unifoiitnit/, 
or,  in  other  words^  this  plainness  of  the  picture^is  not 
perceived  imrnediately  by  vision :  for  it  q)peareth  to  the 
eye  various  and  multiform.. 

CLVIII.  From  all  which  we  may  conclude,  that 
plains  are  no  more  the  immediate  object  of  sight  than 
solids.  What  we  strictly  see  ^re  |iot  soUds,  nor  yet 
plains  variously  coloured ;  they  are  only  diversity  of  co- 
lours.  And  some  of  these  suggest  to  the  mind  solids^ 
and  others  plain  figures ;  just  as  they  have  beea  expe- 
rienced to  be  connected  with  the  one  or  the  other :  so 
that  we .  see  plains  in  the  same  way  that  we  see  solids ; 
both  being  equally  suggested  by  the  immediate  objects 
of  sight,  whidi  accordingly  are,  themselves,  denominated 
plains  and  solids :  but  though  they  are  called' by  the 
same  names  with  the  things  marked  by  them,*they  are^ 
nevertheless,  of  a  nature  entirely  different^  as  hath  been 
demonstrated. 

CLIX.  What  hath  been  said  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
suffident  to  decide  the  question  we  propose  to  examine 
concerning  the  ability  of  a  pure  spirit,  such  as  we. have 
described,  to  know  geometry.  It  is,  indeed,  no  easy 
matter  for  us  to  enter  precisely  into  the  thoughts  of 
such  an  intelligence ;  because  we  cannot,  without  great 
pains,  cleverly  separate  and  disintangle  in  our  thoughts 
the  proper  objects  of  sight  from  those  of  touch,  which 
are  connected  with  them.  This,  indeed,  in  a  complete 
degree,  seems  scarce  possible  to  be  performed :  which 
will  not  seem  strange  to  us,  if  we  consider  how  hard  it 
is,  for  any  one  to  hear  the  words  of  his  native  language 
pronounced  in  his  ears  without  imderstanding  them. 
Though  he  endeavour  to  disunite  the  meaning  from 
the  sound,  it  will,  nevertheless,  intrude  into  his  thoughts, 
and  he  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  put  himself  exactly  in  the  posture  of  a  foreigner,  that 
never  learned  the  kmguage,  so  as  to  be  affected  barely 
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n^  ^aontadi  tboradYM^  and  wxA  peraeiire  the  signl** 
fication  aonfived  to  tham* 

CL3L  By  this  ttme^  I  luppoae,  it  is  door  that  neitha; 
abstract  nor  visible  extension  makes  the  object  of  geo- 
jMltry  s  the  not  discenuDg  of  whidi  mi^,  perhaps^  have 
oreatod  some  diffioi^  and  useless  k^ur  in  mathe^ 
loatieft.  Sure  I  am^  diat  somowhat  rdoting  thereto  has 
oecurr^  to  my  thougl^  wkich^  though  after  the  most 
foxioua  and  repeated  ommmation  I  am  forced  to  tiiink 
it  tnie>  doth)  nevertheless,  seem  so  far  out  of  the  com- 
mon road  oi  geometry^  that  I  know  not,  whether  it  may 
QOt  be  thought  pnssumption,  if  I  shoidd  make  it  puUic 
in  am  age  wherein  that-sdence  hath  received  such 
nudity  imprpveoaents  by  new  methods;  great  part 
whereof^  as  wdl  as  of  die  ancient  discoveries,  may, 
perhaps,  Ipse  their  reputation,  and  muoh  of  that  ardour 
wii&  which  men  stucfy  the  abstr%t»€  andjine  geometry 
be  abated,  if  what  to  me,  and  those  few  to  whom  I  have 
JBapflrtei  it,  seema  evidently  true,  shoidd  really  prove 
tobeaok 
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CONTAINING 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  AGAINST  THOSE 
WHO  ARE  CALLED  FREE-THINKERS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Author's  design  being  to  consider  the  free-thinker 
in  the  various  lights  of  atheist^  libertine^  enthusiast^ 
scomer,  critic,  metaphysician,  fatalist,  and  sceptic,  it 
must  not  therefore  be  imagined,  that  every  one  of  these 
characters  agrees  with  every  individual  free-thinker;  no 
more  being  implied,  than  that  each  part  agrees  with 
some  or  other  of  the  sect.  There  may,  possibly,  be  a 
reader  who  shall  think  the  character  of  atheist  agrees 
with  none :  but  though  it  hath  been  often  s^d,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  speculative  atheist;  yet  we  must 
allow,  there  are  several  atheists  who  pretend  to  specu- 
lation. This  the  Author  knows  to  be  true ;  and  is  well 
assured,  that  one  of  the  most  noted  writers  against 
Christianity  in  our  times,  declared,  he  had  found  out  a 
demonstration  against  the  being  of  a  God.  And  he 
doubts  not,  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  inform  him- 
self, by  a  general  conversation,  as  well  as  books,  of  the 
principles  and  tenets  of  our  modem  free-thinkers,  will 
,  see  too  much  cause  to  be  persuaded  that  nothing  in  the 
ensuing  characters  is  beyond  the  life. 
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THE  FIRST  DIALOGUE. 

L  lotroteotidD.  If.  Aim  and  endearimniof  Aiee4lBtikeis.  IIL 
Opposed  by  tbe  dnrgy,  IV.  Liberty  of  fwe-^tibioUpg.  V.  Ftv- 
tber  aoponntoflbe  views  of  free-diinkers,  VI.  The  progress  of 
a  free-thinker  towards  atheism.  VI  I.  Joint  imposture  of  the 
priest  and  magistrate.  VIU.  The  free-thinker's  mediod  inmakini^ 
converts  and  discoveries.  IX.  Hie  flAetst  akme  free.  His 
MDSe  of  natural  good  and  evil.  X.  Modem  free^tfabkecfuiore 
pno^ly  named  minute  philosogpbers.  KI.  Mii^ule  phjlos(^phei«, ' 
what  sort  of  men,  and  iiow  educated.  XII.  Their  numbers, 
progress,  and  tepets.  XIII.  Compared  with  other  philosophers. 
XIV.  What  thmgs  and  notions  to  be  esteemed  natmral.  XV. 
Truth  ihB  same^  notwithstandiBg  drrersitjr  of  opadoa.  XVI. 
R«Ie  and  meafwe  of  nMBal  tradis. 


L  I  VLATTESfiD  myself,  Thei^g^  ^t  beforq  this  time 
I  m^hthaviebeen  able  tofaave  aent  you  an  agreeable  ao 
ooiint  of  the  sucoess  ofdie  afiak  ^icfa  brought  memt^ 
this  ueoiote  oomer  of  the  ocmatry.  Bat  instead  of  Ihis^ 
I  8lK)uId  now  give  you  the  del^  of  its  miscaiTii^*  if  f 
did  not  rfltiier  choose  to  eiitertain  yon  with  ^cmib 
aiDUsii^  incidents,  whkh  have  helped  to  make  me  easy 
under  a  drourasUnce  I  could  oeilher  obviate  nor  foreaee. 
Events  are  not  an  our  power;  hut  it  alw^  is,  to  foffce 
a  good  use  even  of  the  very  nndrst*  And  I  must  miedii 
oma,  the  oourse  and  event  of  this  af&kr  gave  OiqH>rtu<uty 
for  reflections  thA  fiiake  me  jsome  ameoAs  for  ^  gi^tit 
loss  of  time,  pains,  and  expense*  A  hfeof  acfekMi^  Y^hic^^ 
tikesite  issue  from  the  counsels,  passions^  and  vienrs,  of 
othsf  inen,ifiit<lothaot  dravr  aman  toiBMtete,Vfi)l«t 
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least  teach  him  to  observe.    And  a  mind  at  liberty  to 
reflect  on  its  own  observations^  if  it  produce  nothing 
useful  to  the  worlds  seldom  fails  of  entertainment  to  it- 
self.   For  several  months  past  I  have  enjoyed  such  li- 
berty and  leisure  in  this  distant  retreat,  fkr  beyond  the 
verge  of  that  great  whirlpool  of  business,  &ction,  and 
pleasure,  which  is  called  die  world.    And  a  retreat  in 
itself  agreeable,  after  a  long  scene  of  trouble  and  dis- 
quiet, was  made  much  more  so  by  the  conversation  and 
good  qualities  of  my  host,  Euphranor,  who  unites  in 
luB  own  person  the  philosopher  and  the  farmer,  two  cha-  - 
racters  not  so  inconsistent  in  nature  as  by  custom  they 
seem  to  be.  Euphranor,  from  the  time  he  left  the  uni- 
versity, hath  lived  in  this  small  town,  where  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  convenient  house  with  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  adjoining  to  it ;  which,  being  improved  by  his  own 
labour,  yield  him  a  plentiful  subsistence.     He  hath  a 
good  collection,  chiefly  of  old  books,  left  him  by  a  cler- 
gyman his  uncle,  under  whose  care  he  was  brought  up. 
Aa:Mi  the  business  of  his  farm  doth  not  hinder  him  from 
making  good  use  of  it.     He  hath  read  mudi,  and 
thought  more;  his  health  and  strength  of  body  en- 
abling him  the  better  to  bear  fatigue  of  mind.    He  is 
of  opinion  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his  studies  with 
mbre  advantage  in  the  doset  than  the  fidd,  where  his 
mind  is  seldom  idle  while  he  prunes  the  trees,  follows 
the  plough,  or  looks  aft:er  his  flocks.    In  the  house  of 
this  honest  friend  I  became  acquainted  with  Crito^  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  of  distinguished  merit  and  es- 
tate, who  lives  in  great  friendship  with  Euphranor.  Last 
summer,  Crito,  whose  parish-church  is  in  our  town, 
dining  on  a  Sunday  at  Euphranor's,  I  happened  to  in* 
quire  after  his  guests,  whom  we  had  seen  at  church  with 
him  tl^  Sunday  before.  They  are  both  well,  said  Critx>, 
but  YmviAg  once  occasionally  conformed,  to  see  what 
sort  of  assembly  oar  parish  could  afford,  they  had  no 
6rther  curbsity  to  gratify  at  diuith,  and  so  choseto 
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Stay  at  home.  How,  said  Euphranor,  are  they  then 
dissenters  ?  No,  replied  Crito,  they  are  free-thinkers. 
Euphranor,  who  had  never  met  with  any  of  tliese  spe- 
cies or  sect  of  men,  and  but  little  of  their  Writings, 
thawed  a  great  desire  to  know  their  principles  or  system. 
That  is  more,  said  Crito,  than  I  will  undertake  to  tell 
you.  Their  writers  are  of  different  opinions.  Some 
go  farther,  and  explain  themsdves  more  freely,  than 
others.  But  the  current  general  notions  of  the  sect  are 
best  learned  from  conversation  with  those  who  profess 
themselves  of  it.  Your  curiosity  may  now  be  satisfied, 
if  you  and  Dion  would  spend  a  week  at  my  house  with 
these  gentlemen,  who  seem  very  ready  to  declare,  and 
propagate  their  opinions.  Alciphron  is  above  forty,  and 
no  stranger  either  to  men  or  books.  I  knew  him  first 
at  the  Temple,  which  upon  an  estate's. falling  to  him  he 
quitted,  to  travel  through  the  polite  parts  .of  Europe; 
Since  his  return  he  hath  lived  in  the  amusements  of  :tbe 
town,  which,  being  grown  stale  and  tasteless  to  his  pa- 
late, have  flung  him  into  a  sort  of  splenetic  indolence. 
The  young  gentleman,  Lysicles,  is  a  near  kinsman  of 
mine,  one  of  lively  parts,  and  a.  general  insight,  into 
letters,  who,  after  having  passed  the  forfns  of  education, 
and  seen  a  little  of  the  world,  fell  into  an  intioiacy  with 
men  of  pleasure,  and  free-thinkers,  I  am  afraid  much  to 
the  damage  of  his  constitution  and  his  fortune. .  But 
what  I  most  regret,,  is  the  corruption  of  his  mind  by  a 
set  of  pernicious  principles,  which,  having  been  observed 
to  survive  the  passions  of  youth,  forestal  even  the  re- 
mote hopes  of  amendment.  They  are  both  .men  of 
fashion,  and  would  be  agreeable  enough,  if  they  did  not 
fancy  themselves  free-thinkers.  But  this,  to  speak  the 
truth,  has  given  them  a  certain  air  and  manner,  which 
a  little  too  visibly  .declare  they  think  themselves  wiser 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  should  therefore  b^  not 
.at  all  displeased  if  my  guests  met  with  their  match, 
where  they  least  expected  it,  in  a  country  farmer.    I    . 
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shall  not^  replied  Enphranor,  pretend  to^  any  more  than 
barely  to  mform  myself  of  their  principles  and  opinions. 
For  this  end  I  (Mt>poBe  to-morrow  to  set  a  week's  task 
to  my  tahourerS)  and  accept  yonr  invitation^  if  Dion 
thinks  good*  To  which  I  gave  consent.  Mean  while, 
daid  CritO)  I  shall  prepare  my  guests,  and  let  them  know 
tfiat  an  honest  neighbour  hath  a  mind  to  discourse  with 
them  on  the  ^\Aject  of  tiieir  fnee4hiiiking.  And,  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  they  will  please  themsdves 
with  the  prospect  of  leaving  a  convert  behind  them, 
even  in  a  country  village.  Next  morning  Euphranor 
rose  early,  and  dpent  the  forenoon  in  ordering  his  af^ 
hir%.  After  dinner  we  took  our  walk  to  Critc's,  whfch 
ky  through  half  a  dosen  pleasant  fields  planted  round 
wi^  plane-trees,  that  are  very  common  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  We  walkod  under  the  delicious  shade  of 
thfoe  trees  for  about  on  hour  before  we  came  to  Crito's 
house,  which  stands  in  the  middte  of  a  small  park, 
beautified  with  two  fine  groves  of  oak  and  walnut,  and 
a  winding  straam  of  sweet  and  clear  water.  We  met 
a  servant  at  the  door  with  n  small  basket  of  fruit,  which 
he  was  carryi«ig  into  tlie  grove,  where  he  said  his  mas- 
ter was  with  the  two  strangers.  We  found  them  ail 
three  sitting  wider  a  shade.  And  after  tl»  usuil 
forms  at  first  meeting,  Euphranor  and  I  sat  down  by 
them.  Our  conversation  began  upon  the  beauty  of  tiih^ 
rural  scene,  tke  fine  sejason  of  die  year,,  and  some  iate 
Improvements  whidi  had  been  made  in  the  adjacent 
country  by  new  methods  of  agrksultiu^e.  Whence  Al- 
€»phron  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  most  valuable 
improvements  came  latest.  X  should  have  small  temp- 
tation,  said  he,  to  live  where  men  have  neitiier  polished 
manners,  nor  improved  minds^  dKmgh  the  faot  of  the 
country  were  ever  so  well  improved.  But  I  have  long 
observed^  tiiat  there  is  a  gradual  progress  in  human  af- 
fidrs.  The  first  care  of  mankind  is  to  suf^ly  the  cravings 
of  nature ;  in  the  n^t  plai:e  they  study  the  ocmvenien- 
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ces  and  comforts  of  life.  But  the  subduing  prejudices, 
and  acquiring  true  lu«>wle(^>  that  Herculean  labour^ 
is  the  last^  being  what  demands  the  most  perfect  ahilir 
ties^  and  to  which  sil  other  advantages  are  prepar^ive. 
Rights  said  Eupbcanor,  AJciphron  hath  touched  o^r  true 
defi^t*  It  was  always  mj  (pinion,  that  as  soon  as  we 
had  provided  subsii^Bce  for  the  body,  our  next  care 
should  be  to  improve  the  mind*  But  the  desire  of  wealth 
steps  between  and  engrosaeth  men's  thoughts. 

II.  jildphr^.  Thought  is  that  which  we  are  told  disr 
tinguisheth  man  from  beast;  and  freedom  of  thought 
makes  as  great  a  difierencebetween  man  and  man.  It  is  to 
the  noble  asse^tors  of  this  privilege  and  perfection  of  hur 
man  kind,  the  free-thinkers  I  mean,  who  have  sprueg  up 
and  multiplied  of  late  years,  that  we  are  indebted  for  aU 
those  important  discoveries,  that  ocean  of  light,  i^hich 
hath  broke  in  and  m^ide  its  way,  iaspite  of  slavery  ^nd  su* 
perstitbn.    Euphranor,  who  is  a  sincere  enemy  to  both^ 
testified  a  great  esteem  for  those  worthies  who  had  prer 
served  their  country  ftom  being  ruined  by  them,  having 
spread  so  much  light  a^  knowledge  over  the  la|)d«  He 
added,  that  he  liked  the  name  and  character  of  a  freo* 
thinker :  but  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  every  honest  in- 
quirer after  tru^  in  any  age  or  country  was  entitled  to 
jJL    He  thereiwe  desired  to  know  what  this  sect  waf 
that  Akiphron  had  spoken  of  as  newly  sprung  up;  what 
ivere  their  taiets;  what  were  their  discoveries ;.  and 
wherein  they  employed  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  ?  Of  aQ  which,  he  should  think  himself  obliged^ 
if  Alciphron  would  infonn  him.  That  I  shall  very  easily, 
repli^^  Alciphron%  for  I  profess  myself  one  of  the  num* 
ber,  apd  my  most  intimate  friends  are  some  of  the  n^ost 
considerable  among  them.  And  perceiving  that  £uphra- 
nor  heard  him  with  respect,  he  {Hroceeded  very  fluently. 
You  mi^  know,  said,  he,  that  the  mind  of  man  may  be 
fitly  compared  to  a  pieceofl^t^l.  Whatstubbiag,  plough^ 
ing,  digging,  and  harrowing,  are  to  the  one,  that  think* 
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ing,  reflecting,  examining,  are  to  the  other,  Eac^  hath 
Its  proper  culture ;  and  as  land  that  is  suffered  to  lie 
waste  and  wild  for  a  long  tract  of  time  will  be  overspread 
with  brush-wood,  brambles,  thorns,  aind  such  vegetables 
which  have  neither  use  nor  beauty ;  even  so  there  wiU 
not  fail  to  sprout  up  in  a  neglected  uncultivated  mind  a 
great  number  of  prqudices  and  absurd  Opinions,  which 
owe  their  origin  partly  to  the  sbil  itself,  the  passions  and 
imperfections  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  partly  to  those 
seeds  which  chance  to  be  scattered  in  it  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  which  the  cunning  of  statesmen,  the  singu- 
larity of  pedants,  the  superstition  of  fools,  or  the  impos- 
ture of  priests,  shall  raise.    Represent  to  yourself  the 
mind  of  man,  or  human  nature  in  general,  that  for  so 
many  ages  had  lain  obnoxious  to  the  frauds  of  designing 
and  the  follies  of  weak  men ;  how  it  must  be  overrun 
with  prejudices  and  errors,  what  firm  dnd  deep  roots 
they  must  have  taken,  land  consequently  how  difficult  a 
task  it  must  be  to  extirpate  them!    And  yet  this  work, 
no  less  difficult  than  glorious,  is  the  employment  of  the 
modem  free-thinkers.  Alciphron  having  said  this  made 
a  pause,  and  looked  round  on  the  company.  Truly,  said 
I,  a  very  laudable  undertaking !  We  think,  said  Euphra- 
nor,  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  clear  and  subdue  the  earth, 
to  tamei  brute  animals,  to  fashion  the  outsides  of  men, 
provide  sustenance  for  their  bodies,  and  cure  their  mala- 
dies. But  what  is  all  this  in  comparison  of  that  most  ex- 
cellent and  useful  undertaking,  to  free  mankind  from 
thdr  errors,  and  to  improve  and  adora  their  minds;  for 
things  of  less  merit  towards  the  world,  altars  have  been 
raised,  and  temples  built,  in  ancient  times.    Too  many 
in  our  days,  replied  Alciphron,  are  such  fools  as  not  to 
know  their  best;  benefactors  from  their  worst  enemies. 
They  have  a  blind  respect  for  those  who  enslave  them, 
and  look  upon  their  deliverers  as  a  dangerous  sort  c^ 
men  that  would  undermine  received  principles  and  opi- 
nions.    Euphranor.  It  were  a  great  pity^  such  worthy 
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ingenious  men  should  meet  with  any  diseouragement; 
For  my  port  I  should  think  a  man^  who  spent  his  time 
in  sudi  a  painful  impartial  search  after  truth,  a  better 
Mend  to  mankind  than  die  greatest  statesman  or  hero^ 
die  advantage  of  whose  labours  is  confined  to  a  litde 
part  of  the  world,  and  a  short  space  of  time,  whereas  a 
ray  of  truth  may  enli^ten  the  whole  world  and  extend 
to  future  ages.  Ale.  It  will  be  some  time  I  fear  be- 
fore- the  common  herd  think  as  you  do.  But  die  better 
'^orii  the  men  of  parts  and  polite  education,  pay  a  due  re<> 
^rd  to  the  patrons  of  light  and  truth. 

III.  Euph.  The  clergy,  no  doubt,  are  on  all  occa^ 
sions  ready  to  forward  and  applaud  your  worthy  endear 
vours.  Upon  hearing  this  Lysides  could  haxAXy  refrain 
from  laughing.  And  Aldphron  with  an  air  of  pity  told 
Euphranor,  that  he  perceived  he  was  unacquainted,  with 
the  real  character  of  those  mai.  For,  sdth  he,  you 
ttust  know  that  of  all.men  living  they  are  our  greatest 
enemies.  If  it  were  possible,  they  would  extinguish  the 
very  light  of  nature,  turn  the  world  into  a  dungeon,  and 
keep  mankind  for  ever  in  chains  and  darkness.  Evph. 
I  never  imagined  any  thing  like  this  of  our  protestant 
^l^gy>  particularly  those  of.  the  established  churchy 
.whcHU,  if  I  .may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  what  I  have  seen 
of  4liem  and  their  writings,  I  should  have  thought  lovers 
of  learning  and  useful  knowledge.  Ak..  Take  my.  word 
for  it,  priests  of  all  rel^ons  are  die  same :  wherever 
there  are  priests,  there  will  be  priestcraft:  and  wherever 
there  is  priestcraft,  diere  will  be  a  perseputing:  spirit, 
which  they  never  f{ul  to  exert  to  the  utmost  of  theLc 
power  against  all  those  who  have  the  courage  to  think 
for  themselves,  and  will  not  submit  to  be  hoodwinked 
and  manacled  by  their  reverend  leaders.  Those  great 
masters  of  pedantry  an4  jargon  have  .coined  several  sys- 
tems, which  are  all  equally  true,  and  of  equal  importance 
to  the  world.  The  contending  sects  are  eachjalike  fond 
of  their  own,  and  alike  prone  to  discharge  their  fury 
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upon  sU  vfaa  Asscnfc  fhom  dxait  Crudyty  Md  afaUtioii 
bdng  the  dmrliag'  view  of  piieals  ttiddwrGhmeatidVjkhe 
worid  wst,  they  endewom'  iaidl  countries  to  grt  «a  air 
oradeat  ovor  the  ratt  of  mmkiiaA,  bmA  tb^tnapstntc^ 
baring  a  jomt  iotevot  wtth  dio  priest  m  iiib<itiing^ 
tinimfligi.  fuid  aciiriii|^  die  peiipla^  t^ 
to  dM  hierardby^  who  never  tfaiiik  their  aadicm^  md 
pctisoaaioas  tecure^  so  bog  a»  tboee  wbo  diffibc  fron 
Ibaen  in  opniion  are  ailomed  to  partalte  even  m  the  oom- 
moii  rights  belon^Bg  to  tlMir  birth  or  species.  To  re- 
present the  matter  in  a  (me  Ught^  figure  to  yourselres  a 
iBOQSter  or  spectre  ifiade  up  of  superstition  and  aithu- 
simn,  the)Qint  issue  of  statecraft  and  priestcraft^  rabding 
ohatos  in  one  JfimAy  and  with  the  other  btmdishu^  a 
Aunbg  SMTord  over  the  l^nd,  and  menacmg  destaiictioii 
jtoall  who  shaU  dare  to  foDow  the  dictates  of  reaaon  ud 
pooiiBon  sense*  Do  but  conskler  this^  and  then  say  if 
there  was  not  danger  as  well  ascSfficulty  in  our  under- 
taking* Yet  such  is  the  generous  ardour  that  truth  in«- 
isfk^  our  free-thinkers  are  nd^er  overcome  by  tfa^ 
one  nor  daunted  by  the  other.  In  spite  of  bodi  wee 
have  aheady  made  so  many  proselytes  among  the  better 
aort^  and  their  numbers  increase  so  fiirt^  thak  we  hope 
we  shall  be  abla  to  earry  all  befiare  us,  beat  down  the 
fauLwarka  of  all  tyranny,  secular  or  ecdtaiastkaly  facedk 
tiie  fetters  and  chains  of  our  countrymen,  and  restore 
the  original  inherent  rights,  liberties,  and  prerogatives^  of 
mankind.  £uphranor  heard  this  discourse  with  fate 
inou&  open,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Alciphron,  wfac^ 
hairing  uttemd  it  with  no  small  emotion,  stopped  tadraw 
breath  and  recover  himself;  but  finding  that  nolKxij 
made  answer  he  remmed  the  thread  of  his  diacoursi^ 
and  timnng  to  Euphranor  spoke  in  a  lower  note  whi^ 
fbttows.  The  more  innocent  and  honest  a  man  ts,  the 
more  liable  is  he  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  specious  pr&» 
fences  of  other  men.  You  have  probabfy  met  with  cer-^ 
tain  writiligs  of  our  divines  that  treat  c^  grace^  virtue, 
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goo(hies6^  Md  wch  matters  fit  to  amuee  aad  deceive  a 
mBfph  hfme$t  vmd.  B^t  bi^ve  me  vhcagi  I  tell  you, 
*h^  are  all  at  bottom  (however  they  may  gild  their  de- 
mgjsk^  united  by  omt  eoA^moA  {nimble  in  the  same  in- 
ti^rest*  I  will  not  deny  there  may  be  here  smd  there  a 
poor  half-witted  mm  that  means  oo  miscluef ;  but  this 
I  will  babold  to  aay»  that  all  the  men  of  sense  among 
Ihem  are  tr  ui^  at  bottom  to  these  three  pursuits  c^  ambi- 
tios^  avarice,  and  rexrenge« 

IV.  While  iUfitphron  was  speaking,  a  servant  came 
to  tdl  himaaad  Lysicles,  that  some  men  who  were  going 
to  London  waited  to  receive  their  orders.  Whereupon 
they  both  rose  up»  and  went  towards  the  house.  They 
were  no  sooner  gone  \>\jt  Euphranor,  addressing  himself 
to  Crito^  said,  he  believed  that  poor  gentleman,  had  been 
a  great  sufferer  for  his  fiiee-thinking,  for  that  he.  seemed 
to  cypress  himself  with  the  passion  wA  resentment  na- 
tural to  mwk  who  have  received  very  bad  usage.  I  be- 
like no  su€^  tilings  answered  Grito^  but  hove  often  ob- 
served those  of  his  sect  run  into  two  fauks  of  conversa^ 
tion^  declaiming  and  bantering,  just  as  the  tragic  or  the 
comic  humour  prevails.  Sometimea  they  work  them- 
selyes  into  h^  passions^  and  are  frightened  at  spectres 
of  their  own  raising.  In  those  fits  every  country  curate 
pasaos  for  an  inquisitor.  At  other  timea  they  affect  a 
dy  facetious  n^nner>  making  use  of  hints  and  aUusicoia 
expressing  little^  matnuating  mucb^  and  upon  the  whole 
seeming  to  divert  themselves  with,  the  subject  and  thdr 
adiracsariea.  But  if  you  would  know^  their  opinions,  you 
most  make  them  apeak  out  and  keqi  close  to  the  point 
Persecution  for  (ree-thioQkii^  ia  a.  tc^ac  daey  are  apt  to 
^tdai^  on»  though  without  any  just  causey  every  one 
l^eing  at  full  liberty  to  think  wbil;  he  pleases^  there  being 
na  sudbt  thing  in  Eogland  that  I  knoiwas  peraecution  fi^r 
opintOQ^  seottmeul:^  or  thought.  But  in  every  coaiitry^ 
I  suppose^  some  care  is  taken  to  restrain  petuhnt  speaecli, 
and,  whatever  men*s  inward  thoi^htis  may  b^  to  dis- 
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courage  an  outward  contempt  of  what  the  public  esteem 
sacred.  Whether  this  care  in  England  hath  of  Jate 
been  so  excessive^  as  to  distress  the  subjects  of  this  once 
free  and  easy  government^  whether  the  free-thinkers 
can  truly  complain  of  any  hardship  upon  the  score  of 
conscience  or  opinion^  you  will  bettor  be  able  to  judge^ 
when  you  hear  from  themselves  an  account  of  the  niun* 
bers^  progress,  and  notions^  of  their  sect ;  which  I  doubt 
not  they  will  communicate  fully  and  freely^  provided 
nobody  present  seem  shocked  or  oflended :  for  in  that 
case  it  is  possible  good  manners  may  put  them  upon 
some  reserve.  Oh !  said  Euphranor,  I  am  n^er  angry 
with  any  man  for  his  opinion ;  whether  he  be  Jew> 
Turk,  or  Idolator,  he  may  speak  his  mind  freely  to  me 
without  fear  of  ofiending.  I  should  even  be  glad  to 
hear  what  he  hath  to  say,  provided  he  saith  it  in  an  in- 
genuous candid  manner.  Whoever  digs  in  the  mine  of 
truth  I  look  on  as  my  fellow-labourer :  but  if,  while  I 
am  taking  true  pains,  he  diverts  himself  with  teasing  me 
and  flinging  dust  in  mine  eyes,  I  shall  soon  be  tired 
of  him. 

V.  In  the  mean  time  Aldphronand  Lysicles  having 
dispatched  what  they  went  about,  returned  to  us.  Ly- 
sicles sat  down  where  he  had  been  before.  But  Alci- 
phron  stood  over  against  us,  with  his  arms  folded  aax)ss, 
and  his  head  reclined  on  the  left  shoulder^  in  the  pos- 
ture of  a  man  meditating.  We  sat  silent,  not  to  dis- 
turb his  thoughts ;  and  afler  two  or  three  minutes  he 
uttered  these  words^  Oh  truth !  oh  liberty !  afler  which 
he  remained  musing  as  before.  Upon  this  Euphranor 
took  the  freedom  to  interrupt  him.  Alciphron,  said  he, 
it  is  not  fair  to  spend  your  time  in  soliloquies.  The  con- 
versation of  learned  and  knowing  men  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  this  comer,  and  the  opportunity  you  have 
put  into  my  hands  I  value  too  much,  not  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it.  uilc.  Are  you  then  in  earnest  a  votary 
of  truth,  and  is  it  possible  you  shoujcl  bear  the  liberty 
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of  a  fair  inqliiry?  Euph.  It  is  what  I  desire  of  all 
things.  jIIc.  What!  upon  every  subject?  upon  the 
notions  you  first  sucked  in  with  your  milk,  and  which 
have  been  ever  since  nursed  by  parents^  pastors,  tutors, 
religious  assemblies,  books  of  devotion,  and  such  'me- 
thods of  prepossessing  men's  minds.  Euph.  I  love 
information  upon  all  sulgects  that  come  in  my  way,  and 
especially  upon  those  that  are  most  important,  jilc. 
If  then  you  are  in  earnest,  hold  fair  and  stand  firm, 
while  I  probe  your  prejudices  and  extirpate  your  prin- 

^les. 

Dum  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

Having  said  thus,  Alciphron  knit  his  brows  and 
made  a  short  pause,  after  which  he  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner.    If  we  are  at  the  pains  to  dive  and 
penetrate  into  the  bottom  of  things,  and  analyse  opi- 
nions into  their  first  prindples,  we  shall  find  that  those 
opinions  which  are  thought  of  greatest  consequence 
have  the  slightest  original,  being  derived  either  from 
the  casual  customs  of  the  country  vfhere  we  live,  or  from 
early  instruction  instilled  into  our  tender  minds,  before 
we  are  able  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  true 
and  fidse.    The  vulgar  (by  whom  I  understand  all  those 
who  do  not  make  a  free  use  of  their  reason)  wtt  are  apt 
to  take  these  prejudices  for  things  sacred  and  unques- 
tionable, believing  them  to  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts 
of  men  by  God  himself,  or  conveyed  by  revelation  from 
heaven,  or  to  carry  with  them  so  great  light  and  evi- 
dence as  must  force  an  assent  without  any  inquiry  or 
examination.   Thus  the  shallow  vulgar  have  their  heads 
furnished  with  sundry  conceits,  principles,  and  doctrines, 
religkms,  moral,  and  political,  all  which  they  maintain 
with  a  zeal  proportionable  to  their  want  of  reason.   On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  duly  employ  their  faculties 
in  the  search  of  truth,  take  espedal  care  to  weed  out  of 
their  minds,  and  extirpate,  all  such  notions  or  prc^dices 
as  were  planted  in  them  before  they  arrived  at  the  free 
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and  entire  use  of  reason.    This  difficult  (ask  hath  been 
succcsafully  performed  by  our  nxxlem  free-thtnkers^ 
who  have  not  only  disaeeted  with  great  sagadky  the 
received  systems^  aad  traced  every  estaUtrtied  prejudice 
to  the  foui]^n-head>  the  (rue  asd  genuine  niottves  of 
assent :  but  also,  having  been  aide  to  embrace  in  one 
comprehensive  view  the  several  parts  and  ages  of  the 
worlds  th^  observed  a  wmiderfiil  variety  of  customs  and 
rites,  of  institutions  rel^bus  and  cWil,  of  notions  and 
opinions  very  unlike,  asid  even  contrary  one  to  another: 
a  certain  sign  they  cannot  all  be  true.    And  yet  they  are 
all  maintained  by  their  several  partisans  with  the  same 
positive  air  and  warm  zeal,  and  if  examined,  will  be  found 
to  bottom  on  one  and  the  same  foundation,  the  strength 
of  prejudice.    By  the  help  of  these  remarks  and  dis- 
'  coveries,  they  have  broke  through  the  bands  of  popular 
'Custom,  and  hafving  freed  themselves  from  impc^ure 
do  now  generously  lend  a  hand  to  their  fellow-sutyectfl^ 
to  lead  them  into  the  saaie  paths  of  light  and  liberty. 
Thus,  gentiemen^  I  have  given  you  a  summary  account 
of  the  views  and  endeavours  of  those  meoi  who  are  ealied 
free-thinkers.    If  in  the  course  of  what  I  have  said  or 
shall  say  heroafter  there  he  some  things,  contrary  to 
your  preconcttved  opinions,  and  therefore  shocking 
eaai  disagreeable,  you  will  pardon  the  freedom  and  plain* 
ness  of  a  philosopher,  and  consider  that,  whatever  dis^ 
pleasure  I  give  you  of  that  kind,  I,  do  it  in  strict  r^ard 
to  troth  and  obedience  to  yow  own  commands.    I  am 
-very  scosible,  that  eyes  lo^  kept  in  the  dark  cannot 
bear  a  sudden  view  of  nooohday  light,  but  must  be 
brought  to  it  by  degrees.    It  is  for  this  reison^  the  in- 
genious gentfemen  of  our  professioa  are  accustomed  (o 
proceed  gradually,  banning  with  those  prejudices  to 
which  men  have  the  least  attadunent,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  uodermine  the  rest  by  slow  and  insensible 
<legrees,  till  they  have  demolished  the  wh(^  fi^rtc  of 
human  (cA\y  and  superstition.    But  the  little  time  I  can 
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propose  to  spend  here  obligeth  me  to  take  a  shorter 
course,  and  be  more  direct  and  plam  than  possibly  may 
be  thought  to  suit  with  prudence  and  good  manners. 
Upon  this,  we  assured  him  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  speak 
his  mind  of  things,  persons,  and  opinions,  without  the 
least  reeenre.  ft  is  a  liberty,  replied  Aleiphron,  that  we 
free-thinkers  are  equally  willing  to  give  and  take.  We 
love  to  call  things  by  thdr  r^t  names,  and  cannot  en- 
dure diat  truth  should  suffer  through  complaisance.  Let 
us,  therefiore,  lay  it  down  for  a  preliminary,  that  no 
offence  be  taken  at  any  diing  whatsoever  shall  be  said 
on  ekiier  side.    To  which  we  all  agreed. 

VI.  In  order  then,  said  Alciphron,  to  find  out  the 
truth,  we  wUl  suppose  that  I  am  bred  up,  for  instance^ 
in  the  church  of  England.    When  I  come  to  maturity 
of  judgment,  and  reflect  on  die  particular  worship  and  ' 
opinions  of  this  church,  I  do  not  remember  when  or 
by  what  means  they  first  took  possession  of  my  mind, 
h«t  there  I  find  them  from  time  immemorial.    Then 
casting  an  eye  on  the  education  of  children,  from  whence 
I  am  make  a  judgment  of  my  own,  I  observe  they  are 
instructed  in  religious  matters  before  the^  can  reason 
about  them,  and  consequently  that  all  such  instruction 
is  nothing  else  but  filling  the  tender  mind  of  a  child 
wiA  prejudices.     I  do,  therefore,  reject  all  those  relt- 
gioos  notions,  whidi  I  oonader  as  the  other  follies  6f 
my  childhood.    I  am  confirmed  in  this  way  of  thinking, 
when  I  look  abroad  into  the  world,  where  I  observe 
papists,  and  several  sects  of  dissenters,  which  do  all 
agree  in  a  general  profession  of  belief  in  Christ,  but 
differ  vastly  one  from  another  in  the  particulars  of  feilb 
and  worship.    I  then  enlarge  my  view  so  as  to  take  in 
Jews  and  Mahometans,  between  whom  and  the  Christ- 
ians I  perceive,  indeed,  some  small  agreement  in  the 
belief  of  one  God ;  but  then  they  have  each  their  distinct 
laws  and  revelations,  for  which  they  express  the  same 
regard.  But  extending  my  vievt  still  further  to  heathen- 
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ish  and  idolatrous  nations,  I  discover  an  endless  variety, 
not  only  in  particular  opinions  and  modes  of  worship, 
but  even  in  the  very  notion  of  a  Deity,  wherein  they 
widely  differ  one  from  another,  and  from  all  the  fore- 
mentioned  sects.  Upon  the  whole,  instead  of  truth 
simple  and  uniform,  I  perceive  nothing  but  discord, 
opposition,  and  wild  pretensions,  all  qninging  from  the 
same  source,  to  wit,  the  prejudice  of  education.  From 
suph  reasonings  and  reflections  as  these,  thinking  men 
have  concluded  that  all  religions  are  alike  fialse  and  fabu- 
lous. One  is  a  Christian,  another  a  Jew,  a  third  a 
Mahometan,  a  fourth  an  idolatrous  Gentile,  but  all 
from  one  and  the  same  reason,  because  they  happen  to 
be  bred  up  each  in  his  respective  sect.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, therefore,  as  each  of  these  contending  parties  con- 
demns the  rest,  so  an  unprejudiced  stander-by  will  con- 
demn and  reject  them  all  together,  observing,  that  they 
all  draw  their  origin  from  the  same  fallacious  prindple, 
and  are  carried  on  by  the  same  artifice,  to  answer  the 
same  ends  of  the  priest  and  the  magistrate. 

VII.  Euph.  You  hold  tiien,  that  the  magistrate  con- 
curs with  the  priest  in  imposing  on  the  pec^le.  jilc.  I 
do ;  and  so  must  every  one  who  considers  things  in  a 
true  light.  For  you  must  know,  the  magistrate's  prin- 
cipal aim  is  to  keep  the  people  under  him  in  awe.  Now 
the  public  eye  restrains  men  from  open  offences  against 
the  laws  and  government.  But  to  prevent  secret  trans- 
gressions, a  magistrate  finds  it  expedient,  that  men 
should  believe  there  is  an  eye  of  Providence  watching 
over  their  private  actions  and  designs.  And,  to  inti- 
midate those  who  might  otherwise  be  drawn  into  crimes 
by  the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  profit,  he  gives  them  to 
understand,  that  whoever  escapes  punishment  in  this 
life  will  be  sure  to  find  it  in  the  next ;  and  that  so 
heavy  and  lasting,  as  infinitely  to  overbalance  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  accruing  from  his  crimes.  Hence  the 
belief  of  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
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state  of  rewards  and  punishments  have  been  esteemed 
useful  engines  of  goverpment.  And  to  the  end  that 
these  notional  airy  doctrines  might  make  a  sensible  im- 
pression^ and  be  retained  on  the  minds  of  men,  skilful 
rulers  have,  in  the  several  civilized  nations  of  the  earth, 
devised  temples,  sacrifices,  churches,  rites,  ceremonies, 
habits,  music,  prayer,  preaching,  and  the  like  spiritual 
trumpery,  whereby  the  priest  maketh  temporal  gains, 
and  the  magistrate  findeth  his  account  in  frightening 
and  subduing  the  people.  This  is  the  original  of  the 
combination  between  church  and  state,  of  religion  by 
law  established,  of  rights,  immunities,  and  incomes,  of 
priests  all  over  the  world :  there  being  no  government 
but  would  have  you  fear  God,  that  you  may  honour  the 
king  or  civil  power.  And  you  wiU  ever  observe,  that 
politic  princes  keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  their 
clergy,  to  the  end  that  they  in  return,  by  inculcating 
religion  and  loyalty  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  may 
render  them  tame,  timorous,  and  slavish.  Crito  and  I 
heard  this  discourse  of  Alciphron  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, though  without  any  appearance  of  surprise,  there 
being,  indeed,  nothing  in  it  to  us  new  or  unexpected. 
But  Euphranor,  who  had  never  before  been  present  at 
such  conversation,  could  not  help  shewing  some  asto- 
nishment ;  which  Lysicles  observing,  asked  him  with  a 
lively  air,  how  he  liked  Alciphron's  lecture.  It  is,  s^id 
he,  the  first  I  bdieve  that  you  ever  heard  of  the  kind, 
and  requireth  a  strong  stomach  to  digest  it.  Euph.  I 
will  own  to  you  that  my  digestion  is  none  of  the  quick- 
est ;  but  it  hath  sometimes,  by  degrees,  been  able  t6 
master  things  which  at  first  appeared  indigestible.  At 
present  I  admire  the  free  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Alci« 
phron ;  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  rather  astonished 
than  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions.  How !  (said 
he,  turning  to  Alciphrpn)  is  it  then  possible  you  should 
not  believe  the  being  of  a  God?  Ak.  To  be  plain 
with  you,  I  do  not.  -  ^ 
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Vin.  But  thb  is  whst  I  foreBflw,  a  flood  <tf  li^t  M 
in  at  onoe  upon  the  mind  beittg  apt  to  dattle  «d  did- 
order^  rather  than  eiJighten  it  Wad  I  not  pinched  in 
time^  the  regular  way  would  be  to  have  b^un  with  the 
circumstantials  of  religion ;  next  to  have  attacked  the 
mysteries  of  ChristcBonity ;  after  that  proceeded  to  die 
practical  doctrines ;  and  in  the  kst  jdace  to  have  erttr- 
pated  that  which  of  all  otho-  rdigbus  pr^odices,  being 
the  first  taught  and  basis  of  the  rest,  hath  taken  the 
deepest  root  in  our  minds,  I  mean,  the  belief  of  a  God. 
I  do  not  wonder  it  ^icks  inth  you,  having  known  se- 
veral very  ingenious  men  who  found  it  <Mfficuk  to  firee 
themselves  from  this  pr^ucEc^.  Eiqfh.  AH  men  have 
not  the  same  alacrity  and  vigour  in  thinking :  for  aiy 
own  part,  I  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  pace  with  you. 
Jllc.  To  help  you,  I  will  go  a  litde  way  back,  and  re- 
sume the  thread  of  my  reasoning.  First,  I  must  ao- 
quakit  you,  that  having  applied  my  mind  to  contemplate 
the  idea  of  truth,  I  discovered  it  to  be  of  a  stable,  per- 
manent, and  uniform  nature ;  not  various  and  change- 
able, like  modes  or  ia^ions^  and  things  dq)endiiig  on 
fancy.  In  the  next  place,  having  observed  several  sects 
and  subdivisions  of  sects  e^KHising  very  difierent  and 
contrary  opinions,  and  yet  all  professing  Christianity, 
I  rgeeted  those  points  wherein  tlmy  differed,  retaining 
only  that  which  was  agreed  to  by  all ;  and  so  became 
a  LatittuUnarian.  Having  afterwards,  upon  a  more  en- 
larged view  of  things,  perceived,  that  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Mahometans,  had  each  their  diiflferent  systems  of 
faith,  agreeing  only  in  the  bdief  of  one  God,  I  became 
a  Deist.  Lastly,  extending  my  view  to  all  the  other 
various  nations  which  inhalnt  this  g'ldje,  and  finding 
they  i^reed  in  no  one  pcnnt  of  faith,  but  difiered  one 
from  another,  as  weH  as  from  the  forementioned  sects, 
even  in  the  notion  of  a  God,  in  w4iich  there  is  as  great 
diversity  as  in  the  mediods  of  worship,  I  diereupoa 
became  an  Atheist :  it  being  my  opinion  that  a  matt 
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of  courage  and  sense  should  follow  his  argument 
wherever  it  leads  him,  and  that  nothing  is  more  ridicu- 
lous than  to  be  a  free-thinker  by  halves.  I  approve  the 
man  who  makes  thorough  work,  and,  not  content  with 
lopping  off  the  branches,  extirpates  the  very  root  froni 
which  they  sprung. 

IX.  .Atheism  therefore,  that  bugbear  of  women  and 
fools,  is  the  very  top  and  perfection  of  free-thinking. 
It  is  the  grand  arcanum  to  which  a  true  genius  natu- 
rally riseth,  by  a  certain  climax  or  gradation  of  thought, 
and  without  which  he  can  never  possess  his  soul  in  ab- 
solute liberty  and  repose.  For  your  thorough  convic- 
tion in  this  main  article,  do  but  examine  the  notion  of 
a  Grod  with  the  same  freedom  that  you  would  other 
prejudices.  Trace  it  to  the  fountain-head,  and  you 
shall  not  find  that  you  had  it  by  any  of  your  senses,  the 
only  true  means  of  discovering  what  is  real  and  sub- 
stantial in  nature :  you  will  find  it  lying  amongst  other 
old  lumber  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the  imagination, 
the  proper  receptacle  of  visions,  fancies,  and  prejudices, 
of  all  kinds ;  and  if  you  are  more  attached  to  this  than 
the  rest,  it  is  only  because  it  is  the  oldest  This  is  all, 
take  my  word  for  it,  and  not  mine  only,  but  that  of 
many  more  the  most  ingenious  men  of  the  age,  who, 
I  can  assure  you,  think  as  I  do  on  the  subject  of  a 
Deity.  Though  some  of  them  hold  it  proper  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  reserve  in  declaring  to  the  world  their 
opinion  in  this  particular,  than  in  most  others.  And  it 
must  be  owned,  there  are  still  too  many  in  England  who 
retain  a  foolish  prejudice  against  the  name  of  atheist. 
But  it  lessens  every  day  among  the  better  sort :  and 
when  it  is  quite  worn  out,  our  free-thinkers  may  then 
(and  not  till  then)  be  said  to  have  given  the  finishingx 
stroke  to  religion  ;  it  being  evident,  that  so  long  as  the 
existence  of  God  is  believed,  religion  must  subsist  in 
some  shape  or  other.  But  the  root  being  once  plucked 
up,  the  scions  which  shot  from  it  will  of  course  wither 
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and  decay.  Such  ure  aH  those  whimsical  notions  of 
conscience,  duty,  principle,  and  the  like,  which  fill  a 
nian*8  head  with  scraples,  awe  him  with  fears,  and 
make  him  a  more  thorough  slave  than  the  horse  he 
rides.  A  man  had  better  a  thousand  times  be  hunted 
by  bailiffs  or  messengers  than  haunted  by  these  spec- 
tres, which  embarrass  and  embitter  all  his  pleasures, 
creating  the  most  real  and  sore  servitude  upon  eartbv 
But  the  free-thinker,  with  a  vigorous  flight  of  thought, 
breaks  through  those  airy  springes,  and  asserts  his 
original  independency.  Others  indeed  may  talk,  and 
write,  and  fight  about  liberty,  and  make  an  outward 
pretence  to  it ;  but  the  free-thinker  alone  is  truly  free. 
Alciphron  having  ended  this  discourse  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  Euphranor  spoke  to  him  in  the  following 
manner.  You  make  clear  work.  The  gentlemen  of 
your  profession  are,  it  seems,  admirable  weeders.  You 
have  rooted  up  a  world  of  notions :  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  what  fine  things  you  have  planted  in  their  stead. 
jilc.  Hare  pafience,  good  Euphranor.  I  will  shew 
you  in  the  first  place,  that  whatever  was  sound  and 
good  we  leave  untouched,  and  encourage  it  to  grow  in 
the  mind  of  man.  And,  secondly,  I  will  shew  you  what 
excellent  things  we  have  planted  in  it.  You  must  know 
then,  that  pursuing  our  close  and  severe  scrutiny,  we 
do  at  last  arrive  at  something  solid  and  real,  in  which 
all  mankind  agree,  to  wit,  the  appetites,  passions,  and 
senses :  these  are  founded  in  nature,  are  real,  have  real 
objects,  and  are  attended  with  real  and  substantial  plea- 
sures ;  food,  drink,  sleep,  and  the  like  animal  enjoy- 
ments, being  what  all  men  like  and  love.  And  if  we 
extend  our  view  to  other  kinds  of  animals,  we  shall  find 
them  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  certain  natural 
appetites  and  senses,  in  the  gratifying  and  satisfying  of 
which  they  are  constantly  employed.  Now  these  real 
natural  good  things  which  include  nothing  of  notion  or 
fancy,  we  are  so  far  from  destroying,  that  we  do  all  we 
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can  to  cherish  and  improve  them.  Aecordii^  to  us, 
every  wise  man  looks  upon  hin>self^  or  his  ovm  bodily 
existence  in  this  present  world,  as  the  centre  and  ulti* 
mate  end  of  all  his  actions  and  regards.  He  considers 
hisaf^itesas  natural  guides  directing  to  his  proper 
good,  his  passions  and  senses  as  the  natural  true  means 
of  enjoying  this  good.  Hence  he  endeavours  to  keep  his 
appetites  in  high  relish,  his  passions  and  senses  strongand 
livdy,  and  to  provide  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety  of 
real  objects  suited  to  them,  which  he  studieth  to  enjoy  by 
all  possible  means,  and  in  the  highest  perfection,  imagine 
able.  And  the  man  who  can  do  this  without  restraint, 
remorse,  or  fear,  is  as  happy  as  any  other  animal  what- 
soever, or  as  his  nature  is  capable  of  being.  Thus  I  have 
given  you  a  succinct  view  of  the  principles,  discoveries, 
and  tenets,  of  the  select  spirits  of  this  enlightened  age. 

X.  Crito  remarked,  that  Alciphron  had  spoken  his 
mind  with  great  clearness.  Yes,  replied  Euphranor,  we 
are  obliged  to  the  genUeman  for  letting  us  at  once  into 
the  tenets  of  his  sect.  But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  my  mind,  Alciphron,  though  in  compliance:  with 
my  owa  request,  hath  given  me  no  small  uneasiness. 
You  need,  said  Alciphron,  make  no  apology  for  speaking 
freely  what  you  think  to  one  who  professeth  himself  a 
free-thinker.  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  one,  whom  I 
meant  to  oblige,  uneasy.  Pray  let  me  know  wherein  I 
have  offended.  I  am  half  ashamed,  replied  Euphranor, 
to  own  that  I  who  am  no  great  genius  have  a  weakness 
incidental  to  little  ones.  I  would  say  that  I  have  favour- 
ite opinions,  which  you  rq)resentto  be  errors  and  pre- 
judices. For  instance,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a 
notion  I  am  fond  of,  as  whM  supports  the  mind  with  a 
very  pleasing  prospect.  And  if  it  be  an  error,  I  should 
perhaps  be  of  TuUy^s  mind,  who  in  that  case  professed 
he  should  be  sorry  to  know  the  truth,  acknowledging 
no  SOTt  of  obligation  to  certain  philosojdiers  in  his  day s^ 
who  taught  the  soul  of  man  was  mortal.    They  were,  it 
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leemtf,  predeoesMrs  to  those  who  are  now  called  free^ 
thinkers ;  which  name  being  too  general  and  indefinite, 
inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  all  those  who  think  for 
themselves,  whether  they  agree  in  opinion  with  these 
gentleman  or  Ho,  it  should  not  seem  amiss  to  assign 
them  a  specific  appellation  or  peculiar  name,  whereby  to 
distinguish  them  firom  other  philosophers,  at  least  in  our 
present  conference.  For  I  cannot  bear  to  argue  against 
free-thinking  and  fi^e-thinkers.  uilc.  In  the  eyes  of 
a  wise  man  .words  are  of  small  moment.  We  do  not 
think  truth  attached  to  a  name.  Euph.  If  yxxi  please 
then,  to  avoid  confusion,  let  us  call  your  sect  by  the 
same  name  that  Tully  (who  understood  the  force  of  lan- 
guage) bestowed  upon  them.  Ak.  With  all  my  heart; 
Pray  what  tnay  that  name  be  ?  Euph.  Why,  he  calls 
them  minute  philosophers.  Right,  sud  Crito,  the  mo- 
dern free-thinkers  are  the  very  same  with  those  Cicero 
called  minute  philosophers,  which  name  admirably  suits 
them,  they  being  a  sort  of  sect  which  diminish  all  the 
most  valuable  things,  the  thoughts,  views,  and  hc^ies,  of 
men  ;  all  the  knowledge,  notions,  and  thecnies,  of  the 
mind  they  reduce  to  sense ;  human  nature  they  contract 
and  d^^rade  to  the  narrow  low  standard  of  animal  life, 
and  assign  us  only  a  small  pittance  of  time  instead  c^ 
immortality.  Alciphron  very  gravely  remarked,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  his  sect  had  done  no  injury  to  man, 
and  that  if  he  be  a  little,  short-lived,  contemptible  ani- 
mal, it  was  not  their  saying  it  made  him  so :  and  they 
were  no  more  to  blame  for  whatever  defects  they  dis- 
cover, than  a  faithful  glass  for  making  the  wrinkles 
which  it  only  shews.  As  to  what  you  observe,  said  he, 
of  those  we  now  call  free-thinkers  having  been  ancient- 
ly termed  mimUe  philosophers,  it  is  my  opinion  this  ap- 
pdlation  might  be  derived  fi-om  their  considering  things 
ipinutely,  and  not  swallowing  them  in  the  gross,  as 
other  men  are  used  to  do.  Besides,  we  all  know  the  best 
eyes  are  necessary  to  discern  the  minutest  objects :  it 
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seeiM  therefore^  that  mhrote  philoeophers  m^fat  have 
been  so  called  from  thdr  distinguished  perspicacity* 
Euph.  O  Aldphron !  these  minute  philosophers  (since 
that  is  their  true  name)  are  a  sort  of  pirates  who  plunder  / 
all  that  come  in  their  way.  I  consider  myself  as  a  maa 
left  stripped  and  deadate  on  a  bleak  beach. 

XI.  But  who  are  these  profound  and  learned  men 
that  of  late,  years  have  demolished  the  whole  fabric  which 
lawgivers^  philosophers,  and  divines,  had  been  erecting 
for  so  many  ages  ?  Lysicles  hearing  these  words  smiled^ 
and  said,  he  believed  Euphranor  had  figured  to  himsdf 
philosophers  in  square  caps  and  long  gowns:  but^  thanks 
to  these  happy  times;  the  reign  of  pedantfjr  was  over. 
Our  philosophers,  said  he,  are  (^a  very  different  kind 
from  those  awkward  students,  who  think  to  comet  at 
knowledge  by  poring  on  dead  languages  and  old  authors, 
or  by  sequestering  themselves  from  the  cares  of  the 
world  to  meditate  in  solitude  and  retirement.  They  are 
the  best  bred  men  of  the  age,  men  who  know  the  worid, 
men  of  pleasure,  men  of  fashion,  and  fine  gentlemen. 
Euph.  I  have  some  small  notion  of  the  peofile  you  men^ 
tion,  but  should  never  have  taken  them  for  philosophers* 
Cri.  Nor  would  any  one  else  till  of  late.  The  wcwrld 
it  seems  was  long  under  a  mistake  about  the  way  to 
knowledge,  thinking  it  lay  through  ti  tedious  course  of 
academical  education  and  study.  But  among  the  dis^ 
coveries  of  the  present  age,  one  of  the  principal  is  the 
finding  out  that  such  a  method  doth  rather  retard  and 
obstruct,  than  promote  knowledge,  jilc.  Academical 
study  may  be  comprised  in  two  points,  reading  and  me- 
ditation. Their  reading  is  chiefly  employed  on  andent 
authors  in  dead  languages :  so  that  a  great  part  of  their 
time  IS  spent  in  learning  words ;  which,  when  they  have 
mastered  with  infinite  pains,  what  do  they  get  by  it 
butold  and  obsolete  notions,  that  are  now  quite  exploded 
and  out  of  use  ?  Then,  as  to  their  meditations,  what 
can  they  possibly  be  good  for  ?  He  that  wants  the  pro- 
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per  inaterlalB  of  thought,  may  think  and  meditate  for 
ever  to  no  purpose:  those  cobweba  spun  bj  scholars 
out  of  their  own  brains  being  alike  unserviceable, 
either  for  use  or  ornament.  Proper  ideas  or  materials 
are  only  to  be  got  by  frequenting  good  company.  I 
know  several  g^itlemen,  who^  since  their  appearance 
in  the  world,  have  spent  as  much  time  in  rubbing  off 
the  rust  and  pedantry  of  a  collie  education,  as  they  had 
done  before  in  acquiring  it.  Lysicles.  I  will  undertake,  a 
lad  of  fourteen,  bred  in  the  modem  way,  shall  make  a 
better  figure,  and  be  more  considered  in  any  drawing- 
room  or  assembly  of  polite  people,  than  one  at  four-and- 
twenty,  who  hath  lain  by  a  long  time  at  school  and  cd* 
l^e.  He  shall  say  better  things,  in  a  better  manner, 
and  be  more  liked  by  good  judges.  Eupk.  Where  doth 
he  pick  up  all  this  improvement  ?  Cri.  Where  our 
grave  ancestors  would  never  have  looked  for  it,  in  a  draw* 
ing-room,  a  coffee-house,  a  chocolate-house,  at  the  ta- 
vern, or  groom-porter*s.  In  these  and  the  like  fashion- 
able places  of  resort,  it  is  the  custom  for  polite  persons 
to  speak  freely  on  all  subjects,  religious,  moral,  or  poli- 
tical. So  that  a  young  gentleman  who  frequents  them 
is  in  the  way  of  hearing  many  instructive  lectures,  sea^ 
soned  with  wit  and  raillery,  and  uttered  with  spmi. 
Three  or  four  sentences  from  a  man  of  quality,  spoken 
with  a  good  air,  make  more  impression,  and  convey 
more  knowledge,  than  a  dozen  dissertations  in  a  dry 
academical  way.  Eupk.  There  is  then  no  method  or 
course  of  studies  in  those  places  ?  Lys.  None  but  an 
easy  free  conversation,  which  takes  in  every  thing  that 
offers,  without  any  rule  or  design.  Euph.  I  always 
thought  that  some  order  was  necessary  to  attain  any 
useful  degree  of  knowledge ;  that  haste  and  confusion 
begat  a  conceited  ignorance ;  that  to  make  our  advances 
sure,  they  should  be  gradual,  and  those  points  first; 
learned  which  might  cast  alight  on  what  was  to  follow. 
jilc.  So  long  as  learning  was  to  be  obtained  only  by 
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that  slow  formal  course  of  study^  few  of  the  better  sort 
knew  much  of  it :  but  now  it  is  grown  an  amu^ement^ 
our  young  gentry  and  nobility  imbibe  it  insensibly 
amidst  their  diversions^  and  make  a  considerable  pro^ 
gress.  Buph.  Hence  probably  the  great  number  of 
minute  philosophers.  Cri.  It  is  to  this  that  sect  is 
owing  for  so  many  ingenious  proficients  of  both  sexes. 
You  may  now  commonly  see  (what  no  former  age  ever 
saw)  a  young  lady,  or  a  petit  mcutre,  nonplus  a  divine 
or  an  old-fashioned  gentleman^  who  hath  read  many  a 
Greek  and  Latin  author,  and  i^nt  much  time  in  hard, 
methodical  study.  Euph.  It  should  seem  then  that 
method,  exactness^  and  industry,  are  a  disadvantage. 
Here  Alciphron,  turning  to  Ly sides,  said  he  could  make 
the  point  very  clear,  if  Euphranor  had  any  notion  of 
painting.  Euph.  I  never  saw  a  first-rate  picture  in  my 
life,  but  hkve  a  tolerable  collection  of  prints,  and  hav6 
seen  some  good  drawings.  j41c.  You  know  then  the 
difierence  between  the  Dutch  and  Italian  manner.  Euphi 
I  have  some  notion  of  it.  ^Ic.  Suppose  now  a  draw- 
ing finished  by  the  nice  and  laborious  touches  of  a 
Dutch  peilcil,  and  another  offhand  scratched  out  in  the 
free  manner  of  a  great  Italian  master.  The  Dutch  piece, 
which  hath  cost  so  much  pains  and  time,  will  be  exact  in- 
deed, but  without  that  forces  spirit,  and  grace,  which  appear 
in  the  other,  and  are  the  effects  of  an  easy  free  pehciU 
Do  but  apply  this,  and  the  point  will  be  clear.  Euph. 
Pray  inform  me,  did  those  great  Italian  masters  begin 
and  proceed  in  their  art  without  any  choice  of  method 
or  subject,  and  always  draw  with  the  s^ime  ease  and  fi-ee- 
dom  ?  Or  did  they  observe  some  method,  beginning 
with  simple  and  elementary  parts,  an  eye,  a  nose,  a  fin- 
ger,  which  they  drew  with  great  pains  and  care,  often 
drawing  the  same  thing,  in  order  to  draw  it  correctly, 
and  so  proceeding  with  patience  apd  industry,  till  after 
a  considerable  length  of  time  they  arrived  at  the  free 
masterly  manner  you  speak  of.    If  this  were  the  case^ 
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I  hsfffe  ydu  to  make  the  apfdicatioa.  .^  You  tsmf 
dUpute  the  matter  if  you  please.  Bat  a  m^m  of  parts  is 
one  things  and  a  pedant  another*  Fains  and  method 
may  do  for  som^  sort  of  people.  Aman  must  be  a  long 
time  kindling  wet  straw  into  a  vile  smotheriqg  flame^ 
Imt  spirits  bla^e  out  at  once.  Euph.  The  minute  phi- 
losopliers  have^  it  seems^  better  parts  than  other  men^ 
which  qualifies  them  for  a  difierent  education  ?  Ale. 
Tell  me^  Euphranor,  what  is  it  that  gives  one  man  a 
better  mein  than  another ;  more  politeness  in  dress^ 
iBpieech^  ajod  motion?  Nothing  but  frequenting  good 
company.  By  the  same  means  men  get'  insensibly  a 
delicate  taste,  a  rdined  judgment,  a  certain  politeness  in 
thinking  and  expressing  one's  self.  No  wonder  if  you 
iX)untrymai  are  strangers  to  the  advantage  of  polite 
conversation,  whidi  constantly  keeps  the  mind  awake 
and  active,  exercisii^  its  Acuities,  and  calling  forth  afl 
its  strength  and  spirit  on  a  thousand  difierent  occasions 
and  subjects,  that  never  came  in  the  way  of  a  book^-worm 
in  a  college,  any  more  than  of  a  ploughman.  Cii. 
Hence  those  lively  Acuities,  that  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, that  slyness  of  ridicule,  that  egre^ous  talent 
of  wit  and  humour,  which  distinguish  the  gentlemen  of 
your  profession.  EupJu  It  should  seem  then  that  your 
sect  is  made  up  of  what  you  call  fine  gentlemen  ?  lAfs. 
Not  altogether,  for  we  have  among  us  some  conton- 
plative  spirits  of  a  coarser  education,  who,  from  observ- 
ing the  behaviour  ^d  proceedings  of  apprentices,  water- 
men, porters,  and  the  assemblies  of  rabble  in  the  streets, 
have  arrived  at  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
end  made  great  discoveries  about  the  principles,  sprii^, 
and  motives,  of  moral  actions.  These  have  demolished 
the  received  systems,  and  done  a  world  of  good  in  the 
city.  jilc.  I  tell  you  we  have  men  of  all  sorts  and 
professions,  plodding  citizens,  thriving  stOjCJLJobbers, 
skilful  men  in  business,  polite  courtiers,  gallant  men  of 
the  army;  but  our  chief  strength,  and  flower  of  the  fiock. 
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are  thdee  promising  young  men  who  have  the  advantage 
of  a  modem  education.  These  are  the  growing  hopes 
pf  our  sect^  by  whose  credit  and  influence  in  a  few  years 
we  expect  to  see  those  great  things  accomplished  that 
we  h^ve  in  view.  EupL  I  could  never  have  imagined 
your  sect  so  considerable,  jilc.  There  are  in  England 
many  honest  folk  as  much  in  the  dark  about  these  mat- 
ters as  yourselves. 

XII.  To  judge  of  the  prevailing  opinion  among  peo- 
ple of  fashion,  by  what  a  senator  saith  in  the  house,  a 
judge  upon  the  l)ench,  or  a  priest  in  the  pulpit,  who  all 
speak  according  to  law,  that  is,  to  the  reverend  preju- 
dices of  our  forefathers,  would  be  wrong.    You  should 
go  into  good  company,  and  mind  what  men  of  parts  and 
breeding  say,  those  who.  are  best  heard  and  most  admir- 
ed, as  well  in  public  places  of  resort  as  in  private  visits. 
He  only  who  hath  these  opportunities,,  can  know  pur 
real  strength,  our  numbers,  and  the  figure  that  we  make. 
Eupk.  By  your  acdount  there  must  be  many  minute 
philosophers  among  the  men  of  rank  and  fortune,    jilc. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  not  a  few,  and  they  do  much  con- 
tribute to  the  spreading  our  notions.  For  he  who  knows 
the  world  must  observe,  that  &shions  constantly  de- 
scend.    It  is  therefore  the  right  way  to  propagate  aa 
c^nion  from  the  upper  end.     Not  to  say,  that  the  pa-^ 
tronage  of  such  men  is  an  encouragement  to  our  authors. 
Euph.  It  seems  then  you  have  authors  among  you? 
Zys.  That  we  have,  severd,  and  those  very  great  men, 
who  have  obliged  the  world  with  many  useful  and  pro- 
found discoveries.      Cri.  Moschon,  for  instance,  hath 
proved  that  roan  and  beast  are  really  of  the  same  nature : 
that  consequently  a  man  need  only  indulge  his  senses 
and  iq>petite8  to  be  as  happy  as  a  brute.    Gorgias  hath 
gone  further,  demonstrating  man  to  be  a  piece  of  clock- 
work or  machine ;  and  that  thought  or  reason  is  the 
same  thk^  as  the  impulse  of  one  ball  against  another. 
Cimon  hath  made  nc^e  use  of  these  discoveries,  prov- 
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ihg  as  clearly  as  any  proposition  in  mathematics^  that 
conscience  is  a  whim,  and  morality  a  prejudice ;  and 
that  a  man  is  no  more  accountable  for  his  actions  thao/a 
clock  is  for  striking.    Tryphon  hath  written  irrefra- 
gably  on  the  usefulness  of  vice.    TTirasenor  hath  con- 
futed the  foolish  prgudice  men  had  against  atheism^ 
shewing  that  a  republic  of  atheists  might  live  very  hi^ 
pily  together.     Demy  las  hath  made  a  jest  of  loyalty,  and 
convinced  the  world  there  is  nothing  in  it :  to  him  and 
another  philosopher  of  the  same  stamp  this  age  is  in- 
debted for  discovering,  that  public  spirit  is  an  idle  en- 
thusiasm, which  seizeth  only  on  weak  minds.   It  would 
be  endless  to  recount  the  discoveries  made  by  writes  of 
this  sect.     Ly^.   But   the  master-piece  and  finishing 
stroke  is  a  learned  anecdote  of  our  great  Diagoras,  con- 
taining a  demonstration  against  the  being  of  God :  wUch 
it  is  conceived  the  public  is  not  yet  ripe  for.     But  I  am 
assured  by  some  judicious  friends  who  have  seen  it,  that 
it  is  as  dear  as  daylight,  and  will  do  a  world  of  good, 
at  one  blow  demolishing  the  whole  system  of  religion. 
These  discoveries  are  published  by  our  philosophers, 
sometimes  in  just  volumes,  but  often  in  pamphlets  and 
loose  papers  for  their  readier  conveyance  through  the 
kingdom.     And  to  them  must  be  ascribed  that  absolute 
and  independent  freedom,  which  groweth  so  fast  to  the 
^  terror  of  all  bigots.     Even  the  dull  and  ignorant  b^n 
to  open  their  eyes,  and  be  influenced  by  the  example 
and  authority  of  so  many  ingenious  men.     Euph.  It 
should  seem  by  this  account  that  your  sect  extend  their 
discoveries  beyond  religion;  and  that  loyalty  to  his 
prince,  and  reverence  for  the  laws,  are  but  mean  things 
in  the  eye  of  a  minute  philosopher.  Lys.  Very  mean ;  we 
are  too  wise  to  think  there  is  any  thing  sacred  either  in 
king  or  constitution,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else.  A  man* 
of  sense  may  perhaps  seem  to  pay  an  occasional  regard  to 
his  prince ;  but  this  is  no  more  at  bottom  than  what  he 
pays  to  God,  when  he  kneels  at  the  sacrament  to  qualify 
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himself  for  an  office.  Fear  God,  and  honour  the  king, 
are  a  pair  of  slavish  maxims,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
cramped  human  nature,  and  awed  not  only  weak  minds, 
but  even  men.  of  good  understanding,  till  their  eyes,  as 
I  observed  before,  were  ope;ied  by  our  philosophers. 
EupL  Methinks  I  can  easily  comprehend  that;  when 
the  fear  of  God  is  quite  extinguished,  the  mind  must  be 
very  easy  with  respect  to  other  duties,  which  become 
outward  pretences  and  formalities,  from  the  moment 
that  they  quit  thdr  hold  upon  the  conscience,  and  con- 
science always  supposeth  the  being  of  a  God.  But  I 
6till  thought  that  Englishmen  of  all  denominations  (how 
widely  soever  they  differ  as  to  some  particular  points) 
agreed  in  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  of  so  much  at  least 
as  is  called  natural  religion.  Ale.  I  have  already  told 
you  my  own  opinion  of  those  matters,  and  what  I  know 
to  be  the  opinion  of  many  more.  CW.  Probably,  Eu-. 
phran(^,  by  the  title  of  Deists,  which  is  sometimes  pven 
to  minute  philosophers,  you  have  been  misled  to  ima- 
gine they  believe  and  worship  a  God  according  to  the 
light  of  nature :  but  by  living  among  them,  you  may 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  They  have  neither 
time,  nor  place,  nor  form  of  Divine  worship;  they  offer 
neither  prayers  nor  praises  to  God  in  public;  and  in 
their  private  practice  shew  a  contempt  or  dislike  even  of 
the  duties  of  natural  religion.  For  instance,  the  saying 
grace  before  and  after  meals  is  a  plain  point  of  natural' 
worship,  and  was  once  universally  practised ;  but  in  pro- 
Iportion  as  this  sect  prevailed  it  hath  been  laid  aside, 
not  only  by  the  minute  philosophers  themselves,  who 
would  be  infinitely  ashamed  of  such  a  weakness  as  to 
beg  God*s  blessing,  or  give  God  thanks  for  their  daily 
food  ;  but  also  by  others  who  are  afraid  of  being  thought 
fools  by  the  minute  philosophers.  Euph.  Is  it  possible 
that  men,  who  really  believe  a  God,  should  yet  dedine 
paying  so  easy  and  reasonable  a  duty  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  contempt  of  atheists  ?  Cri.  I  tell  you  there  are  ^ 
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many,  who,  believing  in  didr  hearts  the  tra^  of  reBgion^ 
are  yet  afraid  or  ashamed  to  own  it,  lest  they  should  for- 
feit their  reputation  with  those  who  have  the  good  hxk 
to  pass  for  great  wits  and  men  of  genius.  Ale.  O  Eu* 
phranor !  we  must  make  allowance  for  Crito*8  prgudioe : 
he  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  means  welL  But  doth  it 
not  look  like  prejudice  to  ascribe  the  respect  that  is  paid 

'  our  ingenious  free-thinkers  rather  to  good  ludc  than  to 
merit?  Euph.  I  acknowledge  their  merit  to  be  very 
wonderful,  and  that  those  authors  must  needs  be  great 
men  who  are  able  to  prove  such  paradoxes :  for  example^ 
that  so  knowing  a  man  as  a  minute  philosopher  should 

I  be  a  mere  machine,  or  at  best  no  better  than  a  brute* 
jik.  It  is  a  true  maxim,  that  a  man  should  think  with 
the  learned  and  speak  with  the  vulgar.  I  should  be  loath 
to  place  a  gentleman  of  merit  in  such  a  light,  before  pre- 
judiced or  ignorant  men.  The  tenets  of  our  philosophy 
have  this  in  common  with  many  other  truths  in  meta* 
physics,  geometry,  astronomyj  and  natural  philosophy^ 
that  vul^  ears  cannot  bear  them.  All  our  discoveries 
and  notions  are  in  themselves  true  and  certain ;  but  they 
are  at  present  known  only  to  the  better  sort,  and  would 
sound  strange  and  odd  among  the  vulgar.  But  this,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  wear  off  widi  time.  Euph.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  vulgar  minds  should  be  startled  at  the 
notions  of  your  philosophy.  Cri.  Truly  a  very  curious 
sort  of  philosophy » and  much  to  be  admired. 

XIII.  The  profound  thinkers  of  this  way  have  taken 
a  direct  contrary  course  to  all  the  great  philosophers  of 
former  ages,  who  made  it  their  endeavour  to  raise  and 
refine  human  kind,  and  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  brute ;  to  moderate  and  subdue  men*s  appetites ; 
to  remind  them  of  the  dignity  of  their  nature;  to  awaken 
and  improve  their  superior  faculties,  and  direct  them 
to  the  noblest  objects;  to  possess  men*s  minds  with  a 
high  sense  of  the  divinity,  of  the  supreme  good,  and  the 
immortaUty  of  the  Mcmh    They  took  great  pains  to 
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Strengthen  the  obligations  to  virtue,  and  upon  all  those 
subjects  have  wrought  out  noble  theories,  and  treated 
with  singular  force  of  reason.    But  it  seems  our  minute 
philosophers  act  the  reverse  of  all  other  wise  and  think- 
ing men ;  it  being  their  end  and  aim  to  erase  the  prin« 
ciples  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  from  the  mind  of 
man,  to  unhinge  all  order  of  civil  life,  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  morality,  and,  instead  of  improving  and 
ennobling  our  natures,  to  bring  us  down  to  the  maxims 
and  way  of  thinking  of  the  most  uneducated  and  bar- 
barous nations,  and  even  to  degrade  human  kind  to  a 
level  with  brute  beasts.'    And  all  the  while  they  would 
pass  upon  the  world  for  men  of  deep  knowledge.    But, 
in  efiect,  what  is  all  this  negative  knowledge  bett^  than 
downright'  savage  ignorance  ?    That  there  is  no  Pro- 
vidence, no  ^irit,  no  future  state,  no  moral  duty :  truly 
a  fine  system  for  an  honest  man  to  own,  or  an  ingenious 
man  to  value  himself  upon !  Alciphron,  who  heard  this 
discourse  with  some  uneasiness,  very  gravely  replied. 
Disputes  are  not  to  be  decided  by  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity, but  by  the  force  of  reascm.    You  may  pass,  indeed, 
general  reflections  on  our  notions,  and  call  them  brutal 
and  barbarous  if  you  please :  but  it  is  such  brutality  and 
such  barbarism  as  few  could  have  attained  to  if  men  of 
the  greatest  genius  had  not  broken  the  ice,  there  being 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get  the  better  of  edu- 
cation, and  conquer  old  prgudices.    To  remove  and 
cast  ofFa  heap  of  rubbish  that  has  been  gathering  upon 
the  soul  from  our  very  infancy,  requires  great  courage 
and  great  strength  of  faculties.     Our   philosophers, 
therefore,  do  well  deserve  the  name  of  espriis^  for ts^ 
men  of  strong  heacUj  free-thinkers,  and  such  like  appel- 
lations betokening  great  force  and  liberty  of  mind.    It 
is  very  possible,  the  heroic  labours  of  these  men  may 
be  represented  (for.  what  is  not  capable  of  misrepresent- 
ation ?)  as  a  piratical  plundering,  and  stripping  the  mind 
of  its  wealth  and  ornaments,  when  it  is  in  truth  divest- 
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ing  it  only  of  its  prgudices,  and  reducing  it  to  its  un« 
tainted  original  state  of  nature.  Oh  nature !  the  ge- 
nuine beauty  of  pure  nature !  Etq>h.  You  seem  very 
much  taken  with  the  bejiuty  of  nature.  Be  pleased  to 
tell  me,  Alciphron,  what  those  things  are  which  you 
esteem  natural,  or  by  what  mark  I  may  know  them. 

XIV.  j4lc.  For  a  thing  to  be  natural,  for  inst^mce, 
to  the  mind  of  man,  it  must  appear  originally  therein, 

p  L  it  must  be  universally  in  all  men,  it  must  be  invariably 
^the  same  in  all  nations  and  ages.  These  limitations  of 
original,  universal,  and  invariable,  exclude  all  those  no- 
tions found  in  the  human  mind,  which  are  the  effect  of 
custom  and  education.  The  case  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  spedes  of  beings.  A  cat,  for  example, 
hath  a  natural  inclination  to  pursue  a  mouse,  because  it 
agrees  with  the  foreroentioned  marks.  But  if  a  cat  be 
taught  to  play  tricks,  you  will  not  say  those  tricks  are 
natural.  For  the  same  reason  if  upon  a  plum-tree 
peaches  and  apricots  are  engrafted,  nobody  will  say  they 
are  the  natural  growth  of  the  plum-tree.  Etq>k.  Bat 
to  return  to  man :  it  seems  you  allow  those  things  alone 
to  be  natural  to  him,  which  shew  themselves  upon  his 
first  entrance  into  the  world ;  to  wit,  the  senses  and 
such  passions  and  appetites  as  are  discovered  upon  the 
first  application  of  their  respective  objects.  ^Ic.  That 
is  my  opinion.  EupL  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  if  from  a 
young  apple-tree  after  a  certain  period  of  time  there 
should  shoot  forth  leaves,  blossoms,  and  apples ;  would 
you  deny  these  things  to  be  natural,  because  they  did 
not  discover  and  display  themselves  in  the  tender  bud  ? 
^Ic.  I  would  not.     EupL  And  suppose  that  in  a  man 

^  after  a  certain  season,  the  appetite  of  lust  or  the  faculty 
of  reason  shall  shoot  forth,  open  and  display  themselves 
as  leaves  and  blossoms  do  in  a  tree ;  would  you,  there^ 
fore,  deny  them  to  be  natural  to  him,  because  they  did 
not  appear  in  his  original  infancy  ?  j^lc.  I  acknowledge 
I  would  not.    Euph.  It  seems  therefore,  that  the  first 
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mark  of  a  thii^'s  being  natural  to  the  mind  was  not 
warily  laid  down  by  you ;  to  wit,  that  it  should  appear 
originally  in  it.    jilc.  It  seems  so*     Euph.  Again,  in-^ 
fofm  me,  Alciphron,  whether  you  do  not  think  it  natu- 
ral for  an  orange-plant  to  produce  oi^anges  ?   Ale.  I  do. 
Euph.  But  plant  it  in  the  north  end  of  Great  Britain, 
and  it  shall  with  care  produce,  perhaps,  a  good  sallad ; 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  same  island,  it  may  with 
much  pains  and  culture  thrive  and  produce  indifferent 
fruit ;  but  in  Portugal  or  Naples  it  will  produce  much 
better  with  litfle  or  no  pains.  Is  this  true  or  not  ?    Ale. 
It  is  true.    Euplu  The  plant  being  the  same  in  all  places 
doth  not  produce  the  same  fruit,  sun,  soil,  and  culti- 
vation, making  a  difference.     Ale.  I  grant  it.     Eupk. 
And  since  the  case  is,  you  say,  the  same  with  respect 
to  all  species,  why  may  we  not  conclude,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  that  things  may  be  natural  to  human  kind,  and 
yet  neither  found  in  all  men,  nor  invariably  the  same 
where  they  are  found  ?     Ale.    Hold,  Euphranor,  you 
must  explain  yourself  further*    I  shall  not  be  over  hasty 
in  my  concessions.     Lys.  You  are  in  the  right,  Alci- 
phron, to  stand  upon  your  guard.     I  do  not  like  these 
ensnaring  questions.     Eupk.  I  desire  you  to  make  no 
concessions  in  complaisance  to  me,  but  only  to  tell  me 
your  opinion  upon  each* particular,  that  we  m?iy  under- 
stand one  another,  know  wherein  we  agree,  and  proceed 
jointly  in  finding  out  the  truth.  But  (added  Euphranor, 
turning  to  Crito  and  me)  if  the  gentlemen  are  against 
a  free  and  fair  inquiry,  I  shall  give  them  no  further 
trouble.    Ale.  Our  opinions  will  stand  the  test.    We 
fear  no  trial :  proceed  as  you  please.     Euph.  It  seems 
then  that,  from  what  you  have  granted,  it  should  follow, 
things  may  be  natural  to  men,  although  they  do  not 
actually  shew  themselves  in  all  men,  nor  in  equal  per- 
fection ;  there  being  as  great  difference  of  culture  and 
every  other  advantage  with  respect  to  human  nature,  as 
is  to  be  found  with  re^^ect  to  the  vegetable  nature  of 
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plants,  to  use  your  own  similitude,  is  it  so  or  not  ? 
jilc.  It  is.  Eupk.  Apswa*  me,  Alciphron,  do  not 
men  in  all  times  and  places  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain 
age  express  their  thoughts  by  speedi  ?  uilc.  Ttey  do. 
Euph.  Should  it  not  seem  then  that  language  is  na- 
tural  ?  jilc.  It  should.  Eupk.  And  yet  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  languages.  Alc^  I  acknowledge  there  is. 
Euph.  From  all  this  will  it  not  follow,  a  thing  may  be 
natural  and  yet  admit  of  variety  ?  jdlc.  I  grant  it  win. 
Euph.  Should  it  not  seem  therefore  to  follow,  that  a 
thing  may  be  natural  to  mankind,  though  it  have  not 
those  marks  or  conditions  assigned ;  though  it  be  not 
original,  universal,  and  invariable  ?  Ale.  It  should. 
Euph.  And  that  Qonsequently  religious  worship  and  civil 
government  may  be  natural  to  man,  notwithstanding 
they  admit  of  sundry  forms  and  different  degrees  of  per- 
fisction  ?  jilc.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  You  have  granted 
already  that  reason  is  natural  to  mankind.  Ale.  I  have. 
Euph.  Whatever  therefore  is  agreeable  to  reason  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man.  Ale.  It  is.  Evph. 
Will  it  not  follow  from  hence  that  truth  and  virtue  are 
natural  to  man  ?  Ale.  Whatever  is  reasonable  I  admit 
to  be  natural.  Euph.  And  as  those  fruits  which  grow 
from  the  most  generous  and  mature  stock,  in  the  choicest 
soil,  and  with  the  best  culture,  are  most  esteemed; 
even  so  ought  we  not  to  think,  those  sublime  truths, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  mature  thought,  and  have  been 
rationally  deduced  by  men  of  the  best  and  most  improved 
understandings,  to  be  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
rational  nature  of  man  ?  And  if  so,  being  in  fact  rea^ 
sonable,  natural,  and  true,  they  ought  not  to  be  esteemed 
unnatural  whims,  errors  of  education,  and  groundless 
prejudices,  because  they  are  raised  and  forwarded  by 
manuring  and  cultivating  our  tender  minds,  because 
they  take  early  root  and  sprout  forth  betimes  by  the 
care  and  diligence  of  our  instructors.  Ale.  Agreed, 
provided  still  they  may  be  rationaUy  deduced  :  but  to 
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take  this  for  granted  of  what  men  vulgfirly  call  the 
truths  of  iBorality  and  religion,  would  be  b^ging  the 
question.  Eupk.  You  are  in  the  right :  I  do  not,  there- 
fore,  take  for  granted  that  they  are  rationally  deduced* 
I  only  suppose  that,  if  they  are,  they  must  be  allowed 
natural  to  man,  or  in  other  words  agreeable  to,  and 
growing  from,  the  most  excellent  and  peculiar  part  of 
human  nature.  Ale*  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  this. 
EupL  What  shall  we  think  then  of  your  former  asser- 
tions i  that  nothing  is  natural  to  man  but  what  may  be 
found  in  all  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  world ; 
that,  to  obtain  a  genuine  view  of  human  nature,  we  must 
extirpate  all  the  effects  of  education  and  instruction, 
and  regard  only  the  senses,  appetites,  and  passions,  which 
are  to  be  found  ori^nally  in  all  mankind ;  that,  there«- 
fore,  the  notion  of  a  God  can  have  no  foundation  in  na- 
ture, as  not  being  originally  in  the  mind,  nor  the  same 
in  all  men  ?  Be  pleased  to  reconcile  these  things  with 
your  late  concessions,  which  the  force  of  truth  seems  to 
have  extorted  from  you. 

.  XV.  j^lc.  Tell  me,  Euphranor,  whether  truth  be 
not  one  and  the  same  uniform  invariable  thing :  and,  if 
80,  whether  the  many  different  and  inconsistent  notions 
which,  men  ent^tain  of  God  and  duty,  be  not  a  plain 
proof  there  is  no  truth  in  them?  Euph.  That  truth  is 
constant  and  uniform  I  freely  own,  and  that  consequently 
opini<His  repugnant  to  each  other  cannot  be  true :  but  I 
think  it  will  not  hence  follow  they  are  all  alike  false. 
If  among  various  opinions  about  the  same  thing,  one  be 
grounded  on  clear  and  evident  reasons,  that  is  to  be 
Uiought  true,  and  others  only  so  far  as  they  consist  with 
it  JEleason  is  the  same,  and  rightly  applied  will  lead  to 
the  same  conclusions,  in  all  times  and  places.  Socrates 
two  thousand  years  ago  seems  to  have  reasoned  himself 
into  the  same  notion  of  a  God  which  is  entertained  by 
the  philosophers  of  our  days,  if  you  will  allow  that  name 
to  any  who  are  not  atheists.    And  the  remark  of  Con- 
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incius^  that  a  man  should  guard  in  his  yonth  against 
lust^  in  manhood  against  faction^  and  in  old  age  against 
covetousness,  is'  as  current  morality  in  Europe  as  in 
China.  Ale.  But  still  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  if  all 
•men  thought  the  same  way,  difference  of  opinions  im- 
plying uncertainty.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  what 
you  take  to  be  the  cause  of  a  lunar  eclipse.  Ale.  Tlie 
shadow  of  the  earth  interposing  between  the  sun  and 
moon.  Euph.  Are  you  assured  of  this?  Ale  Un- 
doubtedly. Euph.  Are  all  mankind  agreed  in  this 
truth  ?  Ale.  By  no  means.  Ignorant  and  barbarous 
people  assign  different  ridiculous  causes  of  this  appear- 
ance. Euph.  It  seems  then  there  are  different  opinions 
about  the  nature  of  an  eclipse.  Ale.  There  are.  Euph. 
And  nevertheless  one  of  these  opinions  is  true.  Ale.  It 
is.  Euph.  Diversity  therefore  of  opinions  about  a  thing 
doth  not  hinder  but  that  the  thing  may  be,  and  one 
of  the  opinions  concerning  it  may  be  true.  Ale.  I  ac- 
knowledge it.  Euph.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
your  argument  against  the  belief  of  a  God  firom  the 
variety  of  opinions  about  his  nature  is  not  conclusive. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  you  can  conclude  against  the  truth  of 
any  moral  or  religious  tenet,  from  the  various  opinicHis 
of  men  upon  the  same  subject.  Might  not  a  man  as 
well  argue,  that  no  historical  account  of  a  matter  of  fact 
can  be  true,  when  different  relations  are  given  of  it  ? 
Or  may  we  not  as  well  infer,  that  because  the  several 
sects  of  philosophy  maintain  different  opinions,  none  of 
them  can  be  in  the  right,  not  even  the  minute  philo^o- 
/)W*  themselves  ?  During  this  conversation  Lysidea 
seemed  uneasy,  like  one  that  wished  in  his  heart  there 
ivas  no  God.  Alciphron,  said  he,  methinks  you  sit  by 
Very  tamely,  while  Euphranor  saps  the  foundation  of 
our  tenets.  Be  of  good  courage,  replied  -AJciphron  :  a 
skilful  gamester  has  been  known  to  ruin  his  adversary 
by  yielding  him  some  advantage  at  first.  I  am  glad^ 
said  he,  turning  to  Euphranor,  that  you  are  drawn  in  to 
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argue  and  make  your  appeals  to  reason.  Fbr  my  part> 
wherever  reason  leads  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  follow* 
Know  then,  Euphranor,  that  I  freely  give  up  what  you 
now  contend  for.  I  do  not  value  the  success  of  a  few 
crude  notions  thrown  out  in  a  loose  discourse,  any  more 
than  the  Turks  do  the  loss  of  that  vile  infantry  they 
place  in  the  front  of  their  armies,  for  no  other  end  but 
to  waste  the  powder  and  blunt  the  swords  of  their  ene- 
mies. Be  assured  I  have  in  reseirve  a  body  of  other-  ' 
guess  arguments,  which  I  am  ready  to  produce.     I  will 

undertake  to  prove Euph.  O  Alciphron !  I  do  not 

doubt  your  faculty  of  proving.  But  before  1  put  you  to 
the  trouble  of  any  farther  proofs,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  the  notions  of  your  minute  philosophy 
jSte  worth  proving.  I  mean,  whether  they  are  of  use 
and  service  to  mankind. 

XVI.  Ale.  As  to  that,  give  me  leave  to  teU  you, 
a  thing  may  be  useful  to  one  man's  views,  and  not  to 
another*s :  but  truth  is  truth,  whether  useful  or  not, 
and  must  not  be  measured  by  the  convenience  of  tiiis 
or  that  man,  or  party  of  men.  Eiuph,  But  is  not  the 
general  good  of  mankind  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule 
and  measure  of  moral  truths,  of  all  such  truths  as  direct 
or  influence  the  moral  actions  of  men  ?  Ale.  "XhsX 
point  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  know,  indeed,  that  legisla- 
tors, and  divines,  and  politicians,  have  always  alleged, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  slavish  notions  of  re- 
ligion and  morality.  But  granting  all  this,  how  will  it 
prove  these  notions  to  be  true?  Convenience  is  one 
thing,  end  truth  is  another.  A  genuine  philosopher, 
therefore,  will  overlook  all  advantages,  and  consider 
only  truth  itself  as  such.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron> 
is  your  genuine  philosopher  a  wise  man,  or  a  fool  ?  Alc^ 
Without  question,  the  wisest  of  men.  Euph.  "Which 
is  to  be  thought  the  wise  man,  he  who  acts  with  de- 
sign, or  he  who  acts  at  random  ?  Ale.  He  who  acts 
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with  design.  Etq>h.  Whoever  acts  'witli  design^  acts 
for  some  end :  doth  he  not  ?  ^Ic.  He  doth.  EupL 
And  a  wise  man  for  a  good  end  ?  Ale.  True.  Et^h. 
And  he  sheweth  his  wisdom  in  malting  choice  of  fit 
means  to  obtain  his  end?  jilc.  I  acknowledge  it. 
EupL  By  how  much  therefore  the  end  proposed  is 
more  excellent^  and  by  how  much  fitter  the  nxeans  em- 
ployed are  to  obtain  it,  so  much  the  wiser  is  the  agent 
to  be  esteemed  ?  ^/c.  This  seems  to  be  true.  Euph. 
Can  a  rational  ^nt  propose  a  more  excellent  end  than 
hi^piness  ?  Jllc.  He  cai>not.  Euph.  Of  good  things, 
the  greater  good  is  most  excellent,  jilc.  Doubtless. 
Euph.  Is  not  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  a  greater 
good,  than  the  private  happiness  of  one  man,  or  of 
some  certain  men  ?  jilc.  It  is.  Euph.  Is  it  not  Uiere- 
fore  the  most  excellent  end  ?  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Ef^h. 
Are  not  then  those  who  pursue  this  end  by  the  pro- 
perest  methods  to  be  thought  the  wisest  men  ?  Ale.  I 
grant  they  are.  Euph.  Which  is  a  wise  man.  governed 
by,  wise  or  foolish  notions  ?  Ala.  By  wise,  doubtless. 
Eupk.  It  seems  then  to  follow,  that  he  who  promotes 
the.  general  well-being  of  mankind  by  the  proper  neces- 
sary means,  is  truly  wise,  and  acts  upon  wise  grounds. 
Ale.  It  should  seem  so.  Euph.  And  is  not  folly  of 
an  opposite  nature  to  wisdom  ?  Ale.  It  is.  Euphi 
Might  it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that  those  men  are 
foolish  who  go  about  to  unhinge  such  prindples  as  have 
a  necessary  connexion  with  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind? Ale.  Perhaps  this  might  be  granted:  but  at 
the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  deny  it.  Euph.  How!  you  will  not  surely  deny 
the  conclusion,  when  you  admit  the  premises.  Ale.  I 
would  fain  kn»w  upon  wl^at  terms  we  argue ;  whether 
in  this  progress  of  question  and  answer,  if  a  man  makes 
a  slip,  it  be  utterly  irretrievable  ?  For  if  you  are  on  the 
catch  to  lay  hold  of  every  advantage,  without  allowing 
for  surprise  or  inattaition,  I  must  tell  you  this  is  not 
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the  way  to  convince  my  judgment.  Eupk.  Q  Alci- 
phron  !  I  aim  not  at  triumph,  but  at  truth.  You  are 
therefore  at  full  liberty  to  unravel  all  that  hath  been  , 
said,  and  to  recover  or  correct  any  slip  you  have  made. 
But  then  you  must  distinctly  point  it  out :  dtherwise 
it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion. 
jilc.  I  agree  with  you  upon  these  terms  jointly  to  pro- 
ceed in  search  of  truth,  for  to  that  I  am  sincerely  devoted. 
In  the  progress  of  our  present  inquiry  I  was,  it  seems, 
guilty  of  an  oversight,  in  acknowledging  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind  to  be  a  greater  good  than  the 
particular  happiness  of  one  man.  For  in  fact  the  in- 
dividual happiness  of  every  man  alone,  constitutes  his 
own  entire  good.  The  happiness  of  other  men,  making 
no  part  of  mine,  is  not  with  respect  to  me  a  good  :  I 
mean  a  true  natural  good.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a 
reasonable  end  to  be  proposed  by  me  in  truth  and  na- 
ture (for  I  do  not  sp€»^  of  political  pretences),  since  no 
wise  man  will  pursue  an  end  which  doth  not  concern 
him.  Tliis  is  the  voice  of  nature.  Oh  nature !  thou 
art  the  fountain,  original,  and  pattern,  of  all  that  is  good 
and  wise.  Euph.  You  would  like  then  to  follow  nature; 
and  propose  her  as  a  guide  and  pattern  for  your  imi- 
tation ?  ^/c.  Of  all  things.  Euph.  Whence  do  you 
gather  this  respect  for  nature  ?  jilc.  From  the  excel- 
lency of  her  productions.  Euph.  In  a  v^table,  for 
instance,  you  say  there  is  use  and  excellency,  because 
the  several  part^  of  it  are  so  connected  and  fitted  to 
each  other,  as  to  protect  and  nourish  the  whole,  make 
the  individual  grow,  and  propagate  the  kind,  and  be- 
cause in  its  fruits  or  qualities  it  is  adapted  to  please  the 
sense,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  man.  -dtfc.  Even 
so.  EupL  In  like  manner,  do  you  not  infer  the  ex- 
cellency of  animal  bodies  from  observing  the  frame  and 
fitness  of  their  several  parts,  by  which  they  mutually 
conspire  to  the  well-being  of  eadi  other  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  ?  Do  you  not  also  observe  a  natural  union  and 
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consent  between  animals  of  the  same  kind^  and  that 
even  different  kinds  of  animals  have  certain  qualities 
^  and  instincts  whereby  they  contribute  to  the  exercise, 
nourishment,  and  delight,  of  each  other  ?  Even  the  in- 
animate unorganized  elements  seem  to  have  an  excd- 
lence  relative  to  each  other.  Where  was  the  excellency 
of  water,  if  it  did  not  cause  herbs  and  v^tables  to  spring 
from  the  earth,  and  put  forth  flowers  and  fruits  ?  And 
what  would  become  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  if  it  was 
not  warmed  by  the  sun,  moistened  by  water,  and  famied 
by  air  ?  Throt:^hout  the  whole  system  of  the  visible  and 
natural  world,  do  you  not  perceive  a  mutual  connexion 
und  correspondence  of  parts  ?  And  is  it  not  from  hence 
that  you  ^me  an  idea  of  the  perfection,  and  order, 
and  beauty,  of  nature  ?  Ale.  All  this  I  grant.  Euph. 
And  have  not  the  Stoics  heretofore  said  (who  were  no 
more  bigots  than  you  are),  and  did  you  not  yourself  say, 
this  pattern  of  order  was  worthy  the  imitation  of  ratio- 
nal agents  ?  j^.  I  do  not  deny  this  to  be  true.  Euph. 
Ought  we  not  theref(H*e  to  infer  the  same  union,  order, 
and  r^ularity,  in  the  moral  world  that  we  perceive  to 
be  in  the  natural  ?  Ak.  We  ought.  Eupk  Should  it 
not  therefore  seem  to  follow,  that  reasonable  cr^tures 
were,  as  the  philosophical  Emperor  *  observes,  made 
one  for  another  ;  and  consequently  that  man  ought  not 
to  consider  himself  as  an  indepaident  individual,  whose 
happiness  is  not  connected  with  that  of  other  men ; 
but  rather  as  the  part  of  a  whole,  to  the  common  good 
of  which  he  ought  to  conspire,  and  order  his  ways  and 
Actions  suitably,  if  he  would  live  according  to  nature  ? 
Ak.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  what  then?  Euph. 
Will  it  not  follow  that  a  wise  man  should  conskler  and 
pursue  his  private  good,  with  regard  to  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  other  men  ?  In  granting  of  which,  you 
thought  yourself  guilty  of  an  oversight.  Though,  in- 
deed, the  sympathy  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  mu- 
*  M.  Antonin.  lib.  iv. 
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tual  affections  by  which  mankind  are  knit  togeth(^^ 
have  been  always  aUowed  a  plain  proof  of  this  point  t 
and  though  it  was  the  constant  doctrine  of  those  who 
were  esteemed  the  wisest  and  most  thinking  men  among 
the  ancients,  as  the  Platonists,  Peripatetics,  and  Stoics  i 
to  say  nothing  of  Christians,  whom  you  pronounce  to 
be  an  unthinking  prejudiced  sort  of  people,  jilc.  I  shall 
not  dispute  this  point  with  you.  Euph.  Since  there- 
fore we  are  so  far  agreed,  should  it  not  seem  to  follow 
from  the  premises,  that  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  a  future 
state,  and  of  moral  duties,  are  the  only  wise,  right,  and 
genuine  principles  of  human  conduct,  in  case  they  have 
a  necessary  connexion  with  the  well-being  of  mankind  ? 
This  conclusion  you  have  been  led  to  by  your  own  con- 
cessions and  by  the  analogy  of  nature.  Ale.  I  have 
been  drawn  into  it  step  by  step  through  several  prelimi- 
naries, which  I  cannot  well  call  to  mind :  but  one  thing 
I  observe,  that  you  build  on  the  necessary  connexion 
those  principles  have  with  the  well-being  of  mankind^ 
which  is  a  point  neither  proved  nor  granted.  Lys. 
This  I  take  to  be  a  grand  fundamental  prejudice,  a§  I 
doubt  not,  if  I  had  time,  I  could  make  appear.  But  it 
is  now  late,  and  we  will,  if  you  think  fit,  defer  this  sub- 
ject tin  to-morrow.  Upon  which  motion  of  Lysides^ 
we  put  an  end  to  our  conversation  for  that  evening. 
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L  Vulgar  error,  that  vice  is  hnrtfid.    IT.  The  benefit  of  dmnkeii* 

.  nessy  gamingy  and  whoring.  III.  Prejudice  against  vice  wearing 
off.  IV.  Its  usefulness  illustrated  in  the  instances  of  Calliqles 
and  Telesilla.  V.  The  reasoning  of  Ljsides  in  behalf  of  vice  ex- 
amined. VI.  Wrong  to  punish  actions,  when  the  doctrines  i^ence 
thej  flow  arc  tolerated.  VII.  Hazardous, experiment  of  themL 

.  nute  philosophers.  VIII.  Thdr  doctrine  of  drculatioB  and  revolu- 
tion. IX.  Their  sense  of  a  reformation.  X.  Riches  alone  not 
the  public  weal.  XI.  Authority  of  minute  philosophers ;  their 
prejudice  against  religion*  XII.  Effects  of  luxury :  virtue,  whe- 
ther notional  ?    XIII.  Pleasure  of  sense.     XIV.  What  sort  of 

-    pleasure  most  natural  to  man.    XV.    Digni^  of  human  nature. 

.  XVI.  Pleasure  mistaken.  XVII.  Amusements,  misery,  and  cow- 
ardice, of  minute  philosophers.  XVIII.  Rakes  cannot  reckon. 
XIX.  Abilities  and  success  of  minute  philosophers.  XX.  Happy 
effects  of  the  minute  philosophy  in  particular  instances.  XXI. 
Their  free  notions  about  government.  XXU.  England  the  proper 
soil  ibr  minute  philosophy.  XXIII.  The  policy  and  address  of 
its  professors.  XXIV.  Merit  of  minute  philosophers  towards 
the  public  XXV.  Their  notions  and  character.  XXVL  Thdr 
tendency  towards  popery  and  slavery. 

I.  r^EXT  morning  Alciphron  and  Lysides  said,  the 
weather  was  so  fine  they  had  a  mind  to  spend  the  day 
abroad,  and  take  s  cold  dinner  under  a  dbade  in  some 
pleasant  part  of  the  comitry.  Whereupon,  after  break- 
fast, we  went  down  to  a  beach  about  half  a  mile  off; 
where  we  walked  on  the  smooth  sand,  with  the  ocean  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  wild  broken  rocks,  inter- 
mixed with  shady  trees  and  springs  of  water,  till  the  sun 
began  to  be  uneasy.  We  then  withdrew  into  a  hollow 
glade,  between  two  rocks^  where  we  had  no  sooner  seat- 
ed ourselves  but  Lysicles,  addressing  himself  toEuphra- 
nor,  said,  I  am  now  ready  to  perform  what  I  undertook 
last  evening,  which  was  to  shew,  there  is  nothing  in  that 
necessary  connexion  which  some  men  imagine  between 
those  principles  you  contend  for,  and  the  public  good. 
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I  freely  own^  that  if  this  question  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  authority  of  legislators  or  philosophers,  it  must  go 
against  us.  For  those  men  generally  take  it  for  granted, 
that  vice  is  pernicious  to  the  public ;  and  that  men  can- 
not be  kept  from  vice  but  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
sense  of  a  future  state :  whence  they  are  induced  to  think 
jthe  belief  of  such  things  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
human  kind.     This  &lse  notion  hath  prevailed  for  many 
ages  in  the  world,  and  done  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief, 
being  in  truth  the  cause  of  religious  establishments,  and 
gaining  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  laws  and 
magistrates  to  the  clergy  and  their  superstitions.    Even 
some  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients,  wha  agreed  with 
pur  sect  in  denying  a  Providence  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  had  nevertheless  the  weakness  to  lie  under  the 
common  prejudice,  that  vice  was  hurtful  to  societies  of 
men.    But  England  hath  of  late  produced  great  philo* 
sophers,  who  have  undeceived  the  world,  and  proved  to 
a  demonstration  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits. 
This  discovery  was  reserved  to  our  times,  and  our  sect 
hath  the  glory  of  it.     Cri.  It  is  possible  some  men  of 
fine  understanding  might  in  former  ages  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  this  important  truth ;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
they  lived   in  ignorant  times   and  bigoted  countries, 
which  were  not  ripe  for  such  a  discovery.     Li/s.  Men 
of  narrow  capacities  and  short  sight,  being  able  to  see  no 
further  than  one  link  in  a  chain  of  consequences,  are 
shocked  at  sm^l  evils  which  attend  upon  vice.    But 
,  those  who  can  enlarge  their  view,  and  look  through  a 
long  series  of  events,  may  behold  happiness  resulting 
from  vice,  and  good  springing  out  of  evil  in  a  thousand 
instances.    To  prove  my  point  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  authorities  or  far-fetched  arguments,  but  bring  you 
to  plain  matter  of  fact.  Do  but  take  a  view  of  each  par- 
ticular vice,  and  trace  it  through  its  effects  and  conse- 
quences, and  then  you  will  clearly  perceive  the  advantage 
it  brings  to  the  public. 
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II.  Drunkenness,  for  instance,  is  by  your  sober  moral- 
ists thou^it  a  pernicious  vice ;  but  it  is  for  want  of  con* 
sideling  the  good  effect  that  flow  from  it  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  increases  the  malt  tax,  a  prindpal  brandi  of 
his  majesty's  revenue,  and  thereby  promotes  the  safe- 
ty, strength,  and  glory,  of  the  nation.  Secondly,  it  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  hands,  the  brewer,  the  maltster, 
the  ploughman,  the  dealer  in  hops,  the  smith,  the  car- 
penter, the  brazier,  the  joiner,  with  all  other  artificers 
necessary  to  supply  those  enumerated  with  their  respec- 
tive instruments  and  utensils.  All  which  advantages 
are  procured  from  drunkenness  in  the  vulgar  Way,  by 
strong  beer.  This  point  is  so  clear  it  will  admit  of  no 
dispute.  Bat  while  you  are  forced  to  hflow  thus  much, 
I  foresee  you  are  ready  to  object  against  drunkenness 
occasioned  by  wine  and  spirits,  as  exporting  wealth  into 
foreign  countries.  But  you  do  not  reflect  on  the  num- 
ber of  hands  which  even  this  sets  on  work  at  home:  the^ 
distillers,  the  vintners,  the  merchants,  the  sailors,  the 
shipwrights,  with  .aH  those  who  are  empjoyed  towards 
victualling  and  fitting  out  ships,  which  upon  a  nice  com- 
putation will  be  found  to  include  an  inoriedible  variety  of 
trades  and  callings.  Then  for  freighting  our  ships  to 
answer  these  foreign  importations,  all  our  manufacturers 
throughout  the  kingdom  are  employed,  the  spinners, 
the  weavers,  the  dyers,  the  wool-combers,  the  carriers, 
the  packers.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  nyuiy  other 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  woollen,  ^nd  if  it  be  fur- 
ther considered  how  many  men  are  enriched  by  all  the 
forementioned  ways  of  trade  and  business,  and  the  ex* 
penses  of  these  men  and  their  families,  in  all  the  several 
articles  of  convenient  and  fashionable  living,  "whereby 
all  sorts  of  trades  and  callings,  not  only  at  home,  but 
throughout  all  parts  ^erever  our  commerce  reaches,  ^ 
are  kept  in  employment;  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
wonderfully-extended  scene  of  benefits  which  arises  fix)m 
the  single  vice  of  drunkenness,  so  much  run  down  and 
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declaimed  against  by  all  grave  reformers.  With  as  much 
judgment  your  half-witted  folk  are  accustomed  to  ceh*- 
sure  gaming.    And  indeed  (such  is  the  ignorance  and 
folly  of  mankind)  a  gam^ter  and  a  drunkard  are  thought 
no  better  than  public  nuisances,  when  in  truth  they  do 
each  in  their  way  greatly  conduce  to  the  public  benefit. 
If  you  look  only  on  the  surface  and  first  app^rance  of 
things,  you  will  no  doubt  think  playing  at  cards  a  very 
idle  and  fruitless  occupation.  *  But  dive  deeper,  and  you 
shall  perceive  this  idle  amusement  employs  the  cardt 
maker,  and  he  sets  the  paper-mills  at  work,  by  which 
the  poor  rag-man  is  supported ;  not  to  mention  the 
builders  and  workers  in  wood  and  iron  that  are  employed 
in  erecting  and  furnishing  those  mills.  Look  still  deeper 
and  you  shall  find  that  candles  and  chair-hire  employ 
the  industrious  and  the  poor,  who  by  these  means  come 
to  be  relieved  by  sharpers  and  gentlemen,  who  would 
not  give  one  penny  in  charity.    But  you  will  say,  that 
many  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  ruined  by  play,  without 
considering  that  what  one  man  loses  another  gets,  and 
that  consequently  as  manv  are  made  as  ruined :  money 
changeth  hands,  and  in  this  circulation  the  life  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce  consists.    When  money  is  spent,  it 
is  all  one  to  the  public  who  spends  it.    Suppose  a  fool 
of  quality  becomes  the  dupe  of  a  man  of  mean  birth  and 
drcumstance,  who  has  more  wit  ?  In  this  case  what  harm 
doth  the  public  sustain?  Poverty  is  relieved,  ingenuity 
is  rewarded,  the  jnoney  stays  at  home,  and  has  a  lively 
circulation,  the  ingenious  sharper  being  enabled  to  set 
up  an  equipage  and  spend  handsomely,  which  cannot  be- 
done  without  employing  a  world  of  people.    But  you 
will  perhaps  object,  that  a  man  reduced  by  play  may  be 
put  upon  desperate  courses,  hurtful  to  the  public.  Sup- 
pose the  worst,  and  that  he  turns  highwayman ;  such 
men  have  a  short  life  and  a  merry.    While  he  lives,  he 
*  spends,  and  for  one  that  he  robs  makes  twenty  the  bet- 
ter for  his  expense.  And  when  his  time  is  come,  a  poor 
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family  may  be  relieved  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  set 
upon  his  head.  A  vulgar  eye  looks  on  many  a  man  ^s 
an  idle  or  mischievous  ftellow,  whom  a  true  philoso|Jier, 
viewing  in  another  light,  considers  as  a  man  of  pleasant 
occupation,  who  diverts  himself,  and  benefits  the  public, 
and  that  with  so  much  ease,  that  he  employs  a  multitude 
of  men,  and  sets  an  infinite  machine  in  motion,  without 
knowing  the  good  he  does,  or  even  intending  to  do  any : 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  gentleman-like  way  of  doing 
good  by  vice.  I  was  considering  play,  and  that  insen- 
sibly led  me  to  the  advantages  which  attend  robbing  on 
the  highway.  Oh  the  beautiful  and  never-enough-ad- 
mired connexion  of  vices !  It  would  take  too  much  time 
to  shew  how  they  all  hang  together,  and  what  an  infi»- 
nite  deal  of  good  takes  its  rise  from  every  one  of  them. 
One  word  for  a  favourite  vice,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to 
make  out  the  rest  yourself  by  applying  the  same  way  of 
reasoning  to  all  other  vices.  A  poor  girl,  who  might  not 
have  the  spending  of  half-a-crown  a  week  in  what  you 
call  an  honest  wiiy,  no  sooner  hath  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a  kept-mistress,  but  she  employs  milliners,  laundresses, 
tire-women,  mercers,  and  a  number  of  other  trades,  to 
the  benefit  of  her  country.  It  would  be  endless  to  trace 
and  pursue  every  particular  vice  through  its  consequences 
and  effects,  and  shew  the  vast  advantage  they  all  are  of 
to  thie  public.  The  true  springs  that  actuate  the  great 
machine  of  commerce,  and  make  a  flourishing  state, 
have  been  hitherto  little  understood.  Your  moralists 
and  divines  have  for  so  many  ages  been  corrupting  the 
genuine  sense  of  mankind,  and  filling  their  heads  with 
such  isibsurd  principles,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  few  men 
to  contemplate  real  life  with  an  unprejudiced  ey|g.  And 
fewer  still  have  suflicient  parts  and  sagacity  to  pursue  a 
long  train  of  consequences,  relations,  and  dependences, 
which  must  be  done  in  order  to  form  a  just  and  entire 
notion  of  the  public  weal.  But,  as  I  said  before,  our 
sect  hath  produced  men  capable  of  these  discoveries,  who 
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have  displayed  them  in  full  light,  and  made  them  public 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

III.  Oh !  said  Euphranor,  who  heard  this  discourse 
with  great  attention,  you,  Lysicles,  are  the  very  man  I 
wanted,  eloquent  and  ingenious,  knowing  in  the  princi? 
pies  of  your  sect,  and  willing  to  impart  them.  Pray  tell 
me,  do  these  principles  find  an  easy  admission  in  the 
world  ?  JJys.  They  do  among  ingenious  men  and  people 
of  fashion,  though  you  will  sometimes  meet  with  strong 
prejudices  against  them  in  the  middle  sort,  an  efiect  of 
ordinary  talents  and  mean  breeding.  Ewph.  I  should 
wonder  if  men  were  not  shocked  at  notions  of  such  a' 
surprising  nature,  so  contrary  to  all  laws,  education,  and 
religion.  Lys.  They  would  be  shocked  much  more  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  skilful  address  of  our  philoso- 
phers, who,  considering  that  most  men  are  influenced  by 
names  rather  than  things,  have  introduceda  certain  polite 
way  of  speaking,  which  lessens  much  of  the  abhorrence 
and  prejudice  towards  vice.  £upA.  Explain  me  this.  Lys^ 
Thus  in  our  dialect,  a  vicious  man  is  a  man  of  pleasure, 
a  sharper  is  one  that  plays  the  whole  game,  a  lady  is  said 
to  have  an  affair,  a  gentleman  tp  be  a  gallant,  a  rogue  in 
business  to  be  one  that  knows  the  world.  By  this  means 
wehave.no  such  things  as  sots,  debauchees,  whores, 
rogues,  or  the  like,  in  the  beau  nwnde,  who  may  enjoy 
their  vices  without  incurring  disagreeable  appellations. 
Euph.  Vice  then  is,  it  seems,  a  fine  thing  with  an  ugly 
name.  Lys.  Be  assured  it  is.  Euph.  It  should  seem 
then,  that  Plato's  fearing  lest  youth  might  be  corrupted 
by  those  fables  which  represented  the  gods  vicious,  was 
an  effect  of  his  weakness  and  ignorance.  Lys.  It  was,, 
take  my  word  for  it.  Euph.  And  yet  Plato  had  kept 
good  company,  and  lived  in,  a  court !  And  Cicero,  who 
knew  the  world  well,  had  a  profound  esteem  for  him !  Cri. 
I  tell  you,  Euphranor,. that  Plato  and  Tully  might  per- 
haps make  a  figure  in  Athens  or  Rome :  but  were  they 
to  revive  in  our  days,  they  would  pass  bvit  for  underbred 
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pedants,  there  being  at  most  coffee-houses  in  London, 
several  able  men  who  could  convince  them  they  knew 
nothing  (in  what  they  are  valued  so  much  for)  morals  and 
politics.  Lys.  How  many  long-headed  men  do  I  know, 
both  in  the  court-end  and  the  city,  with  five  times  Plato's 
sense,  who  care  not  one  straw  what  notions  their  sons 
have  of  God  or  virtue. 

IV.  Cri.  I  can  illustrate  this  doctrine  of  Lysides 
by  examples  that  will  make  you  perceive  its  force.  Cleo- 
phon^  a  minute  philosopher,  took  strict  care  of  his  son's 
education,  and  entered  him  betimes  in  the  principles  of 
his  sect.  Callicles  (that  was  his  son's  name)  being  a 
youth  of  parts  made  a  notable  progfcss ;  insomuch  that 
before  he  became  of  age  he  killed  his  old  covetous  fether 
with  vexation,  and  ruined  the  estate  he  left  behind  him ; 
or,  in  other  words,  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  public, 
spreading  the  dunghill  collected  by  his  ancestors  over 
the  fece  of  the  nation,  apd  making  out  of  one  overgrown 
estate  several  pretty  fortunes  for  ingenious  men,  who  live 
by  the  vices  of  the  great.  Telesilla,  though  a  woman 
of  quality  and  spirit,  made  no  figure  in  the  world,  till 
she  was  instructed  by  her  husband  in  the  tenets  of  minute 
philosophy,  which  he  wisely  thought  would  prevent  her 
giving  any  thing  in  charity.  From  that  time  she  took 
a.  turn  towards  expensive  diversions,  particularly  deep 
play,  by  which  means  she  soon  transferred  a  consider- 
able share  of  his  fortune  to  several  acute  men  skilled  in 
that  mystery,  who  wanted  it  more,  and  circulated  it 
quicker,  than  her  husband  would  have  done,  who  in  re- 
turn hath  got  an  heir  to  his  estate,  having  never  had  a 
child  before.  The  same  Telesilla,  who  was  good  for  no- 
thing as  long  as  she  believed  her  catechism,  now  shines 
in  all  public  places,  is  a  lady  of  gallantry  and  fashion,  and 
has,  by  her  extravagant  parade  in  lace  and  fine  clothes^ 
raised  a  spirit  of  expense  in  other  ladies,  very  much  to 
the  public  benefit,  though  it  must  be  owned  to  the  mor- 
tification of  many  frugal  husbapds.  While  Crito  related 
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these  facts  with  a  grave  face,  I  could  not  forbear  smiling, 
which  Lysicles  observing,  Superficial  minds,  said  he, 
may  perhaps  find  something  to  ridicule  in  these  accounts.; 
but  all  who  are  masters  of  a  just  w^  of  thinking  must 
needs  see  that  those  maxims,  the  benefit  whereof  is  uni- 
versal, and  the  damage  only  particular  to  private  persons 
or  families,  ought  to  be  encoun^ed  in  a  wise  common- 
wealth. For  my  part,  said  Euphranor,  I  confess  myself 
to  be  rather  dazzled  and  confounded  than  convinced  by 
your  reasoning ;  which,  as  you  observed  yourself,  taking 
in  the  connexion  of  many  distant  points,  requires  great 
extent  of  thought  to  comprdiend  it.  I  must  therefore 
intreat  you^to  bear  with  my  defects,  suffer  me  to  take  to 
pieces  what  is  too  big  to  be  received  at  once;  and,  where 
I  cannot  keep  pace  with  you,  permit  me  to  follow  you 
step  by  step,  as  fast  as  I  can.  Ly$.  There  is  reason  in 
what  you  say.  Every  one  cannot  suddenly  take  a  long 
concatenation  of  arguments. 

Euph.  Your  several  arguments  sei^n  to  centre  in 
this,  that  vice  circulates  ^1oney.  and  promotes  industry, 
which  cause  a  people  to  flourish :  is  it  not  so  ?  Lys. 
It  is.  Euph.  And  the  Teasoa  ^t  vice  produceth  this 
effect  is,  because  it  causeth  an  extravagant  consumption, 
which  is  the  most  beneficial  to  the  manufactures,  their 
encouragement  consisting  in  a  quick  demand  and  high 
price?  iy^.  True.  JSt^A.  Hence  you  think  a  drunk- 
ard most  beneficial  to  the  brewer,  and  the  vintner,  as 
causing  a  quiek  consumption  of  liquor,  inasmuch  as  he 
drinks  more  thaa  other  men  ?  Ly^.  Without  doubt. 
J^t^A.  Say,  Lysicles,  who  drinks  most,  a  sick  man 
or  a  healthy  ?  Lys,  A  healthy.  Euph.  And  which  is 
healthier,  a  sober  man  or  a  drunkard?  Lys.  A  sober 
man.  £z£pA.  Asober  man  therefore  in  health  may 
drink  more  than  a  drunkard  when  he  is  sick  ?  Lys,  I^ 
may.  Euph.  What  think  you,  will  a  man  consume 
more  meat  and  drink  in  a  long  life  or  a  short  one? 
Lys.  In  a  long.     Euph.  A  sober  healthy  roan,  there^ 
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fore,  in  a  long  life,  may  circulate  more  money  by  eating 
and  drinking,  than  a  glutton  or  drunkard  in  a  short  one? 
Ly$.  What  then?  Euph.  Why  then  it  should  seem, 
that  he  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the  public  even  in 
this  way  of  eating  and  drinking.  ly$.  I  shall  never 
own  that  temperance  is  the  way  to  promote  drinking. 
Euph.  But  you  will  own  that  sickness  lessens,  aiKl  death 
puts  an  end  to,  all  drinking  ?  The  same  argumait  wiU 
hold,  for  aught  I  can  see,  with  respect  to  all  other  vices 
that  impair  men's  health  and  shorten  their  lives.  And 
if  we  admit  this,  it  will  not  be  so  clear  a  point  that  vice 
hath  mferit  towards  the  jpublic.  Ly$.  But  admitting 
that  some  artificers  or  traders  might  be  as  well  encou- 
rage by  the  sober  men  as  the  vicious;  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  who  subsist  altogether  by  vice  and  vanity  ? 
EupL  If  such  there  are,  may  they  not  be  otherwise 
employed  without  loss  to  the  public  ?  Tell  me,  Lysicles^ 
is  there  ^iy  thing  in  the  nature  of  vice,  as  such,  that 
reiiders  it  d  public  blessing,  or  is  it  only  the  consump- 
tion it  occasions  ?  Ly$.  I  haye  already  shewn  how  it 
benefits  the  nation  by  the  consumption  of  its  manu- 
factures. Ewph.  And  you  have  granted  that  a  long  and 
healthy  life  consumes  more  than  a  short  and  sickly  one; 
and  you  will  not  deny,  that  many  consume  more  than 
one  ?  Upon  the  whole  then  compute  and  say,  which  is 
most  likely  to  promote  the  industry  of  his  countrymen^ 
a  virtuous  married  man  with  a  h^thy  numerous  6fl[^ 
spring,  and  who  feeds  and  clothes  the  orphans  in  his 
neighbourhood,  or  a  fashionable  rake  about  town  ?  I 
would  fain  know  whether  money  spent  innocently  doth 
not  circulateas  well  as  that  spent' upon  vice  ?  And  if  so, 
whether  by  your  own  rule  it  dotli  not  benefit  the  public 
as  much  ?  Lys.  What  I  have  proved,  I  proved  plainly, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  more  words  about  it.  Euph. 
You  seem  to  me  to  have  proved  nothing,  unless  you 
can  make  it  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  spend  a  fortune 
innocently.    I  should  think  the  public  weal  of  a  nation 
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consists  in  the  number  and  good  condition  of  its  inba^ 
bitants ;  have  you  any  thing  to  object  to  this  ?  Lys.  I 
think  not.  Euph.  To  this  end  Avhich  would  most  con  * 
duce,  the  employing  men  in  open  air  and  manly  txer* 
cise^  or  in  a  sedentary  business  within  doors  ?  Lys.  The 
former  I  suppose.  Euph.  Should  it  not  seem  therefore, 
that  building,  gardening,  ajid  agriculture,  would  employ 
men  more  Usefully  to  the  public,  than  if  tailors,  barbers, 
perfumers,  distillers,  and  such  arts,  were  multiplied  ? 
Lys.  All  this  I  grant ;  but  it  makes  against  you.  For 
what  moves  men  to  build  and  plant  but  vanity,  and  what 
is  vanity  but  vice  ?  Euph.  But  if  a  man  should  do 
those  things  for  his  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  in 
proportion  to  his  fortune,  without  a  foolish  ostentation 
or  overrating  them  beyond  their  due  valued  th^y  would 
not  then  be  the  effect  of  vice ;  and  how  do  you  know 
but  this  may  be  the  case  ?  Cri.  One  thing  I  know, 
that  the  readiest  way  to  quicken  that  sort  of  industry, 
and  employ  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  and  all  such 
trades,  would  be  to  put  in  practice  the  happy  hint  of  a 
celebrated  minute  philosopher,  who  by  profound  think- 
ing has  discovered,  that  burning  the  city  of  London 
would  be  no  such  bad  action,  as  silly  prejudiced  people 
might  possibly  imagine  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  produce 
a  quick  circulation  of  property,  transferring  it  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor,  and  employing  a  great  number  of  arti- 
ficers of  all  kinds.  This,  at  least,  cannot  be  denied, 
that  it  hath  opened  a  new  way  of  thinking  to  our  incen- 
diaries, of  which  the  public  hath  of  late  begun  to  reap 
the  benefit.  EupL  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  this 
ingenious  thought.  •  > 

VI.  But  methrnks  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make 
it  public.  Cri.  Dangerous  to  whom  ?  Eiiph.  In  the 
first  place  to  the  publisher.  Cri.  That  is  a  mistake ; 
for  the  notion  hath  been  published  and  met  with  due 
applause,  in  this  most  wise  and  happy  age  of  free-think- 
ing, free-speaking,  free-writing,  and  free-acting.  Euph 
VOL.  I.  2  b  n        \ 
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Haw !  may  a  man  then  publish  and  practise  radi  things 
with  impunity  ?  Cri.  To  speak  the  truths  I  am  not  sd 
clear  as  to  the  practic  part  An  unlucky  accident  no# 
and  dien  be&ls  an  ingenious  man.  The  minute  philo- 
aof^er  Ma^rus^  being  desiroi^  to  benefit  the  public,  by 
circulating  an  estate  possessed  by  a  near  relation  who 
had  not  the  heart  to  spend  it,  soon  convinced  himself, 
xxgoxi  these  princifdes,  that  it  would  be  a  very  worthy 
Action  to  dispatch  out  of  the  way  such  a  useless  fellowj 
i0  whom  he  was  next  heir.  But  for  this  laudable  at- 
tempt, he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged  by  an  under- 
bred judge  and  jury.  Could  any  thing  be  more  unjust? 
Euph.  Why  unjust  ?  Cri.  Is  it  not  unjust  to  punish 
actions,  when  the  principles  from  which  they  directly 
follow  are  tolerated  and  applauded  by  the  public  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  condemn  in 
practice  what  is  approved  in  speculation  ?  Truth  is  one 
and  the  same,  it  being  impossible  a  thing  should  be 
practically  wrong  and  speculatively  right  Thus  much  is 
certain,  Magirus  was  perfect  master  of  all  this  theory, 
and  argued  most  acutely  about  it  with  a  friend  of  niine> 
a  litUe  before  he  did  the  fact  for  which  he  died.  lAf$. 
The  best  of  it  is  the  wwld  every  dj^y  grows  wiser.  Cri. 
You  mistake,  £uphi;anor,  if  you  think  the  minute  phi- 
losophers idle  theorists ;  they  are  men  of  practical  views# 
Euph.  As  mudi  as.I  love  liberty,  I  diould  be  afraid  to 
live  among  such  people ;  it  would  be>  as  Seneca  some- 
M^iere  expresseth  it,  in  liber iate  beUis  ac  tyrannis  saviare. 
lAff^  What  do  you  mean  by  quoting  Plato  and  Seneca  ? 
Can  you  imagine,  a  .fi'ee-thinker  b  to  be  influenced  by 
the  authority  of  such  old-fashioned  writers?  Euph. 
You,  Lysicles,  and  your  friend,  have  often  quoted  to  me 
ingenious  moderns,  profound  fine  gentiemei^,  with  new 
names  of  authors  in  the  minute  philosophy,  to  whose 
merits  I  am  a  perfect  stranger.  Suffer  me  in  my  turn 
to  cite  such  authorities  as  I  know^  and  have  passed  for 
many  ages  upon  the  world. 
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VTL  Bat^  authority  apart^  what  do  you  say  to  expe- 
rience ?  My  observation  can  reach  as  far  as  a  private 
£imily ;  and  some  wise  men  have  thought,  a  family  may 
be  considered  as  a  small  kingdom,  or  a  kingdom  as  a 
great  family.  Do  you  admit  this  to  be,  true  ?  I^s.  If 
I  say  yes,  you  will  make  an  inference,  and  if  I  say  w, 
you  will  demand  a  reason.  The  best  way  is  to  say  no- 
thing at  all.  There  is,  I  see,  no  end  of  answering, 
Evph.,  If  you  give  up  the  point  you  undertook  to  prove, 
there  is  an  end  at  once :  but  if  you  hope  to  convince  me 
you  must  answer  my  questions^  and  allow  me  the  liberty 
to  argue  and  infer.  Lys.  Well,  suppose  I  admit  that 
a  kingdom  may  be  considered  as  a  great  family,  ^uph. 
I  shall  ask  you  then,  whether  ever  you  knew  private 
families  thrive  by  those  vices  you  think  so  beneficial  to 
the  public  ?  I^s.  Suppose  I  have  not.  Euph.  Might 
not  a  man  therdbre  by  a  parity  of  reason  suspect  their 
being  of  that  benefit  to  the  public  ?  Lys.  Fear  not ; 
the  next  age  will  thrive  and  flourish.  Euph.  Pray  tell 
me,  Lysicles ;  suppose  you  saw  a  fruit  of  a  new  untried 
kind ;  would  you  recommend  it  to  your  own  family  to 
make  a  full  meal  of?  Lys*  I  would  not.  Euph.  Why 
then  would  you  try  upon  your  own  coxmtry  these  max- 
ims which  were  never  admitted  in  any  other,  Lys.  The 
experiment  must  begin  somewhere ;  and  we  are  resolved 
our  own  country  shall  have  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  it.  Euph.  O  Lysicles,  hath  not  old  j^nglaqd  sub- 
sisted for  many  ages  without  the  help  of  your  notions  ? 
Lys.  She  has.  Euph^  And  made  some  figure?  Lys.  I 
grant  it  Etq>h.  Why  then  should  ypu  m^ke  her  run 
the  risk  of  a  new  experiment,  when  it  is  certain  she 
may  do  without  it  ?  Lys.  But  we  would  make  her  do 
better.  We  would  produce  a  change  in  her  that  never 
was  aeen  in  any  nation.  Euph.  Sallust  observes,  that 
a  little  before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  avarice 
(the  efiect  of  luxury)  had  erased  the  good  old  principles 
of  probity  and  justice,  had  produced  a  contempt  for 
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religion^  and  made  every  thing  venal^  while  ambition 
bred  dissimulation^  and  caused  men  to  unite  in  clubs 
and  parties,  not  from  honourable  motives,  but  narrow 
and  interested ,  views.  The  same  historian  observes  of 
that  great  free-thinker  Catiline,  that  he  made  it  his 
business  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  acquaintance  of 
young  men,  whose  minds,  unimproved  by  years  and 
experience,  were  more  easily  seduced.  I  know  not  how 
it  happens,  but  these  passages  have  occurred  to  my 
thoughts  more  than  onoe  during  this  conversation. 
Lys.  Sallust  was  a  sententious  pedant.  Euph.  But 
consult  any  historian,  look  into  any  writer.  See,  for 
instance,' what  Xenophon  and  Livy  say  of  Sparta  and 
Rome,  and  then  tell  me  if  vice  be  not  the  likeliest  way 
to  ruin  and  enslave  a  people.  Lys,  When  a  point  is 
dear  by  its  own  evidence,  I  never  think  it  worth  while 
to  consult  old  authors  about  it.  Cri.  It  requires  mudi 
thought  and  delicate  observation  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  things.  But  one  who  hath  come  at  truth  with  diffi- 
culty can  impart  it  with  ^se.  I  will,  therefore,  Eu- 
phranor,  explain  to  you  in  thriee  words  (what  none  of 
your  old  writers  ever  dreamt  of)  the  true  cause  of  ruin 
to  those  states.  You  must  know  that  vice  and  virtue, 
being  opposite  and  contradictory  principles,  both  work- 
ing at  once  in  a  state,  will  produce  contrary  effects, 
which  intestine  discord  must  needs  tend  to  the  dissolu- 
tion and  ruin  of  the  whole.  But  it  is  the  design  of  our 
minute  philosophers,  by  making  men  wicked  upon  prin- 
ciple, a  thing  unknown  to  the  ancients,  so  to  w^dcen 
and  destroy  the  force  of  virtue,  that  its  effects  shall  not 
be  felt  in  the  public.  In  which  case  vice  being  uncon- 
trblled  without  let  or  impediment  of  principle,  pure  and 
genuine  without  allay  of  virtue,  the  nation  must  doubt- 
less be  very  flourishing  and  triumphant  Euph.  Truly, 
a  noble  scheme  !  Cri.  And  in  a  fair  way  to  take  effect. 
For  our  young  proficients  in  the  minute  phibsophy, 
having,  by  a  rare  felicity  of  education^  no'  tincture  of 
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bigotiy  or  pre^udice^  do  far  outgo  the  old  standers  and 
professors  of  the  sect;  who,  though  inen  of  admirable 
parts,  yet,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  imbued  in. 
their  childhood  with  some  religious  notions^  could  never 
after  get  entirely  rid  of  them  ;  but  still  retain  so;ne  small, 
grains  of  conscience  and  superstition,  which  are  a  check 
upon  the  noblest  genius.    In  proof  of  this^  I  remember; 
that  the  faipous  minute  philosopher,  old  Demodicus,, 
came  on^  day,  from  conversation  upon  business  with 
Timander,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  same  sect,  full  of] 
astonishment.    I  am  surprised,  said  he,  to  see  so  young,- 
and  withal  so  complete  a  villain ;  and,  such  was  the  force 
of  prejudice,  spoke  of  Timander  with  abhorrence,,  not 
considering  that  he  was  only  the  more  egregious  and 
profound  philosopher  of  the  two. 

.  VIIL  Euj^.  Though  much  may  be  hoped  from 
the  unprejudiced  education  of  youi^.g^ntleman^  yet  it 
sepms  we  are  not  to  expect  a  settled  and  entire  happi-, 
ness,  before  vice  reigns  pure  and  unmixed  :  till  then,, 
much  is  to  be  feared  from  the  dangerous  struggle  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  which  may  perchance  overturn 
and  dissolve  this  government,  as  it  hath  done  others, 
Lys.  JNo  matter  for  that^  if  a  better  comes  in  its  place^ 
We  have  cleared  the  land  of  all  prejudices  towards  go^ 
vemment  or  constitution,  and  made  them  fly  like  other 
phantasms  before  the  light  of  reason  and  good  sens^. 
Men  who  think  deeply  caimot  see  any  reason,  why 
power  should  not  change  hands  as  well  as  property ;  or 
why  the  fashion  of  a  government  should  not  be  changed 
as  easy  as  that  of  a  garment.  The  perpetual  circulating 
and  revolving  of  wealth  and  power,  no  matter  through 
what  or  whose  hands,  is  that  which  keeps  up  life  an^ 
spirit  in  a  state.  Those  who  are  even  slightly  read  in 
our  philosophy,  know  that  of  all  prgudices,  the  silliest 
is  an  attachment  fo  forms.  Cri.  To  say  no  more  upon 
so  clear  a  point,  the  overturning  of  a  government  may 
be  justified  upon  the  sanje  principles  as  the  burning  a 
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town,  would  produce  paraHel  effects,  and  equally  con* 
tribute  to  the  public  good.    In  both  cases,  the  natural, 
springs  of  action  are  forcibly  exerted :  and  in  this  gene- 
ral industry  what  one  loses  another  gets,  a  quick  cir- 
culation of  wealth  and  power  making  the  sum  total  to 
flourish.  Euph.  And  do  the  minute  philosophers  publish 
these  things  to  the  worid  ?   Lt/s.  It  must  be  confessed 
our  writers  proceed  in  politics  with  greater  caution  than 
they  think  necessary  with  regard  to  religion.     Cri.  But 
diose  things  plainly  follow  from  thdr  prindples,  and  are 
to  be  admitted  for  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  sect,  «t- 
pressed  perhaps  with  more  freedom  and  perspicuity,  than 
might  be  thought  prudent  by  those  who  would  manage 
the  public,  or  not  offend  weak  brethren.     Euph.  And 
pray,  is  there  not  need  of  caution,  a  rebel  or  incendi- 
ary being  characters  that  many  men  have  a  prgudice 
against  ?     Lys.  Weak  people  of  all  ranks  have  a  world 
of  absurd  prejudices.     Euph.  But  the  better  sort,  such 
as  statesmen  and  legislators ;  do  you  think  they  have 
not  the  same  indisposition  towards  admitting  your  prin- 
ciples ?  Lys.  Perhaps  they  may ;  but  the  reason  is  plain. 
Cri.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  ingenious  philoso* 
pher,  the  gamester  Glaucus,  who,  used  to  say,  that 
statesmen  and  lawgivers  may  keep  a  stir  about  right  and 
wrong,  just  and  unjust,  but  that,  in  truth,  property  of 
every  kind  had  so  often  passed  from  the  right  owners  by 
fraud  and  violence,  that  it  w^  now  to  be  considered  as 
lying  on  the  common,  and  with  equal  right  belonged  to 
every  one  that  could  seize  it.     Euph.  What  are  we  to 
think  then  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  right 
and  wrong,  crimes  and  duties  ?  Lys.  They  serve  to  bind 
weak  minds,  and  keep  the  vulgar  in  awe:  but  tio  sooner 
doth  a  true  genius  arise,  but  he  breaks  his  way  to  great- 
ness through  all  the  trammels  of  duty,  conscience,  reli- 
gion, law;  to  ail  which  he  sheweth  himself  infinitely 
superior. 

IX.  EupL  You  are,  it  seems,  for  bringing  about  a 
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thorough  reformation  ?  L^s.  As  to  what  is  commbnly 
called  the  Reformation,  I  could  never  see  how  or  where- 
in the  world  was  the  better  for  it.  It  is  much  the  same 
as  popery,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  the  more  pnide-^ 
like  and  disagreeable  thing  of  the  two.  A  noted  writer  of 
oui^  makes  it  too  great  a  compliment,  when  he  computes 
the  benefit  of  ho6ped  petticoats  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Reformation.  Thorough  reformation  istho-  . 
rough  liberty.  Leave  nature  at  full  freedom  to  work 
her  own  way,  and  all  will  be  well.  This  is  what  we  mm? 
at,  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  come  up  to  our  prin-^ 
cifdes. — Cnto,  who  is  a  zealous  protestant,  hearing 
these  words,  could  not  refrain.  The  worst  effect  of  the 
Reformation,  said  he,  was  the  rescuing  wicked  men  from 
a  darkness  which  kept  them  in  awe.  This,  as  it  hath 
proved,  was  holding  out  light  to  robbers  and  murderers. 
Light  in  itself  is  good,  and  the  same  light  which  shew^ 
a  man  the  folly  of  superstition,  might  shew  him  the 
truth  of  religion,  and  the  madness  of  atheism.  Bftt  to 
make  use  of  light,  only  to  see  the  evils  on  one  side,  and 
never  to  see,  but  to  run  blindly  upon  the  worse  extreme, 
this  is  to  make  the  best  of  things  produce  evil,  in  the 
same  sense  that  you  prove  the  worst  of  things  to  pro- 
duce good,  to  wit,  acddentally  or  indirectly :  and  by  the 
same  method  of  arguing,  you  may  prove  that  even  dis- 
eases are  useful :  but  whatever  bendit  seems  to  accrue 
to  the  public,  eithef  from  disease  of  mind  or  body,  \i 
not  their  genuine  offspring,  and  may  be  obtained  with- 
out them.  Ly sides  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  af- 
firmative air  of  Crito ;  but  after  a  short  pause  replied 
hriskly,  that  to  contemplate  the  public  good  was  not 
every  one's  talent.  True,  said  Euphranor,  I  questibii 
whether  every  one  can  frame  a  notion  of  the  public 
good,  much  less  judge  of  the  means  to  promote  it. 

X.  But  you,  Lysicles,  who  are  master  of  this  sut^ect, 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  me,  whether  the  public  good 
of  a  nation  doth  not  imply  the  particular  good  of  its  in- 
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dividuals  ?  Lt/s.  It  doth.  Euph.  And  doth  not  the 
good  or  happiness  of  a  m^n  consist,  in  having  both  soul, 
and  body  sound  and  in  good  condition,  epjoying  those 
things  which  their  respective  natures  require,  and  free 
from  tho6^  things  which  are  odious  or  hurtful  to  them  ? 
Lys.  I  do  not  deny  all  this  to  be  true.  EvpL  Now  it. 
should  seem  worth  while  to  consider,  whether  the  regu- 
lar decent  life  of  a  virtuous  man  may  not  as  much  con- 
duce, to.  this  end,  as  the  mad  sallies  of  intemperance  and 
debauchery.  Li/s.  I  will  acknowledge  that  a  nation  may 
merely  subsist,  or.be  kept  alive,  but  it  is  impossible  it 
should  flourish  without  the  aid  of  vice.  To  produce  a. 
quick  circulation  of  traffic  and  wealth  in  a  state,  there 
must  be  exorbitant  and  irregular  motions  in  the  appe- 
tites and  passions.  Euph.  The  more  people  a  nation 
contains,  and  the  happier  those  people  are,  the  more 
that  nation  may  be  said  to ,  flourish.  I  think  we  are 
agreed  in  this  point.  Lys.  We  are.  Euph.  You  allow 
then  that. riches  are  not  an  ultimate  end,  but  should  only 
be  considered  as  the  means  to  procure  happiness.  Lys. 
J  do.  Euph.  It  seems,  that  means  cannot  be  of  use 
without  our  knowing  the  end,  and  how  to  apply  them 
to  it  ? .  Lys.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  Will  it  not  follow, 
that  in  order  to  make  a  nation  flourish,  it  is  not.  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  wealthy,  without  knowing  the  true 
end  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  how  to  apply  wealth 
towards  attaining  that  end  ?  In  proportion  as  these 
points  are  known  and  practised,  J  think  the  nation 
should  be  likely  to  flourish.  But  for  a  people  who  nei- 
ther know  nor  practise  them,  to  gain  riches,  seems  to 
me  the  same  advantage  that  it  would  be  for  a  sick  man 
to  conne  at  plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  which  he  could  not 
use  but  to  his  hurt.  Lys.  This  is  mere  sophistry ;  it 
is  arguing  without  persuading.  Look  into  common 
life ;  examine  the  pursuits  of  men  ;  have  a  due  respect 
for  the  consent  of  the  world ;  and  you  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced, that  riches  alone  are  sufficient  to  make  a  nation 
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flourishing^  and  happy.  Give  them  riches,  and  they  will 
make  themselves  happy,  without  that  political  invention, 
that  trick  of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  called  virtue. 

XI.  Euph.  Virtue  then,  in  your  account,  is  a  trick 
of  statesmen  ?  Lys.  It  is.  Euph.  Why  then  do  your 
sagacious  sect  betray  and  divulge  that  trick  or  secret  of 
state,  which  wise  men  have  judged  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  the  world?  Lysicles  hesitating, 
Crito  made  answer,  that  he  presumed  it  was  because 
their  sect  being  wiser  than  all  other  wise  men,  disdained 
to  see  the  world  governed  by  wrong  maxims,  and  would 
set  all  things  on  a  right  bottom.  Euph.  Thus  much  is 
certain.  If  we  look  into  all  institutions  of  government, 
and  the  political  writings  of  such  as  have  heretofore 
palsied  for  wise  men,  we  shall  find  a  great  regard  for  vir- 
tue. Lys.  You  shall  find  a  strong  tincture  of  prejudice ; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  consult  the  multitude  if  you  would 
find  nature  and  truth.  Euph.  But  among  country 
gentlemen,  and  farmers,  and  the  better  sort  of  trades- 
men, is  not  virtue  a  reputable  thing  ?  Lys.  You  pick 
up  authorities  among  men  of  low  life  and  vile  eclu- 
cation.  Euph.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  pay  a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  minute  philosophers.  Lys. 
And  I  would  fain  know  whose  authority  should  be  more 
considered,  than  that  of  those  gentlemen,  who  are  alone 
above  prejudice,  and  think  for  themselves.  Euph.  How 
doth  it  appear  that  you  are  the  only  unprejudiced  part 
of  mankind  ?  May  not  a  minute  philosopha*,  as  well  as 
another  man,  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  leaders  of 
his  sect  ?  May  not  an  atheistical  education  prejudice  to- 
wards atheism  ?  What  should  hinder  a  man's  hieing 
prejudiced  against  religion,  as  well  as  for  it  ?  Or  can 
you  assign  any  reason  why  an  attachment  to  pleasure^ 
interest,  vice,  or  vanity,  may  not  be  supposed  to  preju- 
dice men  against  virtue  ?  Lys.  This  is  pleasant.  What ! 
suppose  those  very  men  influenced  by  prqudice,  who  are 
always  disputing  against  it,  whose  constant  aim  it  is  to  | 
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detect  and  demolish  prgodices  of  all  kinds !  Except 
thdr  own,  replied  Crito,  for  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I 
cannot  help  thinking  they  have  some  small  prejudice, 
though  not  in  favour  of  virtue. 

XII.  I  observe,  Lysides,  that  you  allowed  to  Eu- 
phranor,  the  greater  number  of  happy  people  are  in  a 
state,  the  more  that  state  may  be  said  to  ftourish :  it  fol- 
lows therefore,  that  such  methods  as  multiply  inhabit* 
ants  are  good^  and  such  as  diminish  them  are  bad, 
for  the  public.  And  one  would  think  nobody  need  be 
told,  that  the  strength  of  a  state  consists  more  in  the 
number  and  sort  of  people,  than  in  any  thing  else.  But 
in  proportion  as  vice  and  luxury,  those  public  blessings 
encouraged  by  this  minute  philosophy,  prevail  among 
us,  fewer  are  disposed  to  marry,  too  many  being  di- 
verted by  pleasure,  disabled  by  disease,  or  frightened 
by  expense.  Nor  doth  vice  only  thin  a  nation,  but  also 
debaseth  it  by  a  puny  degenerate  race.  I  might  add, 
that  it  is  ruinous  to  our  manu&ctures,  both  as  it  makes 
labour  dear,  and  thereby  enables  our  more  frugal  neigh- 
bours to  undersell  us ;  and  also  as  it  diverts  the  lower 
sort  of  people  from  honest  callings  to  wicked  projects. 
If  these  and  such  considerations  were  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, I  believe  it  would  be  evident  to  any  man  in  his 
senses,  that  the  imaginary  benefits  of  vice  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  solid  real  woes  that  attend  it.  Lysicles, 
upon  this,  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  at  Crito,  without 
vouchsafing  any  other  answer.  After  which,  address- 
ing himself  to  Euphranor,  There  cannot,  said  he,  be  a 
stronger  instance  of  prejudice,  than  that  a  man  should  at 
this  time,  of  day  preserve  a  reverence  for  that  idol  virtue, 
a  thing  so  effectually  exposed  and  exploded  by  the  most 
knowing  men  of  the  age,  who  have  shewn,  that  a  man 
is  a  mere  engine,  played  upon  and  driven  about  by  sen- 
sible objects ;  and  that  moral  virtue  is  only  a  name,  a 
notion,  a  chhnera,  an  enthusiasm,  or  at  best  a  fashion, 
uncertain  and  changeable,  like  all  other  fashions.  £tq}h. 
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What  do  you  thinks  Lysicks,  of  health  ;  doth  it  depend 
on  fancy  and  caprice^  or  is  it  something  real  in  the  bodily 
composition  of  a  man  ?  lys.  Health  is  something  real^ 
which  results  from  the  right  constitution  and  tempera- 
tare  of  the  organs  and  the  fluids  circulating  through 
diem.     Euph.  This  you  say  is  health  of  body?     Lys. 
It  is.     Evfk.  And  may  we  not  suppose  a  healthy  con* 
stitution  of  soul,  when  the  notions  are  right,  the  judg- 
ments true,  the  will  regular,  the  passions  and  appeitite^ 
directed  to  their  proper  objects,  and  confined  within  due 
bounds  ?  This,  in  regard  to  the  soul,  seems  what  health 
is  to  the  body.    And  the  man  whose  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted^ id  he  not  properly  called  virtuous  ?  And  to  pro- 
duce this  healthy  disposition  in  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen, should  not  every  good  man  employ  his  endea- 
vours ?  If  these  things  have  any  appearance  of  truth,  as 
to  me  th'ey  seem  to  have,  it  will  not  then  be  so  clear  a 
point  that  virtue  is  a  mere  whim  or  feshion,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  represent  it :  I  must  own  something  un^- 
pectedly,  after  what  had  been  discoursed  in  last  evening's 
conference,  which,  if  you  would  call  to  mind,  might  per- 
haps save  both  of  us  some  trouble.  Lys.  Would  you  know 
the  truth,  Euphranor  ?  I  must  own  I  have  quite  forgot 
all  your  discourse  about  virtue,  duty,  and  all  such  points, 
which,  being  of  an  ^ry  notional  nature,  are  apt  to  va- 
nish, and  leave  no  trace  on  a  mind  accustomed  only  to 
receive  impression  from  realities. 

XIII.  Having  heard  these  words,  Euphranor  look- 
ed at  Crito  and  me,  and  said  smiling,  I  have  mistaken 
my  part;  it  was  mine  to  learn,  and  his  to  instruct. 
Then  addressing  himself  to  Lysicles,  Deal  faithfully, 
said  he,  add  let  me  know  whether  the  public  benefit  of 
vice  be  in  truth  that  which  makes  you  plead  for  it  ?  Iajs. 
I  love  to  speak  fi^nkly  what  I  think.  Know  then,  that 
private  interest  is  the  first  and  principal  consideration 
with  philosophers  of  our  sect.  Now  of  all  interests  plea- 
sure is  that  which  hath  the  strongest  charms,  and  no 
pleasures  like  those  which  are  heightened  and  enlivened 
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by  licence.  Herein  consists  the  peculiar  excellency  of 
our  principles,  that  they  shew  people  how  to  serve  their 
country  by  diverting  themselves,  causing  the  two  streams 
of  public  spirit  and  self-love  to  unite  and  run  in  the  same 
channel.  I  have  told  you  already,  that  I  admit  a  nation 
might  subsist  by  the  rules  of  virtue.  But  give  me  leave 
to  say,  it  will  barely  subsist,  in  a  dull  joyless  insipid 
state,  whereas  the  sprightly  excesses  of  vice  inspire  men 
with  joy :  and  where  particulars  rejoice,  the  public,  which 
is  made  upof  particulars,  must  do  so  too ;  that  is,  thepub- 
lic  must  be  haf^y.  This  I  take  to  be  an  irrefragable  ar- 
gument. Bat  to  give  you  its  full  force,  and  make  it  as 
plain  as  possible,  J  will  trace  things  from  their  original. 
Happiness  is  the  $nd  to  which  created  beings  naturally 
tend,  but  we  find  that  all  animals,  whether  men  or 
brutes,  do  naturally  and  principally  pursue  real  pleasure 
of  sei>se,  which  is  therefore  to  be  thought  their  supreme 
good,  their  true  end  and  happiness.  It  is  for  this  men 
live,  and  whoever  understands  life  must  allow  that  man 
to  enjoy  the  top  and  flower  of  it,  who  hath  a  quick  sense 
of  pleasure,  and  withal  spirit,  skill,  and  fortune,  sufficient 
to  gratify  every  appetite  and  every  taste.  Niggards  and 
fools  will  envy  or  traduce  such  a  one  because  they 
cannot  equal  him.  Hence,  all  that  sober  trifling  in 
disparagement  of  what  every  one  would  be  master 
of  if  he  could,  a  full  freedom  and  unlimited  scope  of 
pleasure.  Euph.  Let  me  see  whether  I  understand 
you.  Pleasure  of  sense,  you  say,  is  the  chief  pleasure  ? 
Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  And  this  would  be  ^ramped  and  di- 
minished by  virtue  ?  Lys.  It  would.  Euph.  Tell  me, 
Lysicles,  is  pleasure  then  at  the  height  when  the  appe- 
tites are  satisfied?  Lys.  There  is  then  only  an  indo- 
lence, the  lively  sense  of  pleasure  being  past.  Euph. 
It  should  seem  therefore,  ^hat  the  appetites  must  be 
always  craving  to  preserve  pleasure  alive?  Lys.  That  is 
our  sense  of  the  matter.  Euph*  The  Greek  philosopher 
therefore  was  in  the  right,  ,who  considered  the  body  of  a 
man  of  pleasure  a^  a  leaky  vessel,  al^vajs^  QHjJfci^^v 
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never  full.     Ly's.    You  may  divert  yourself  with  alle- 
gories^  if  you  please.     But  all  the  while  ours  is  literally 
the  true  taste  of  nature.   Look  throughout  the  universe, 
and  you  shall  find  birds  and  fishes,  beasts  and  insects, 
all  kinds  of  animals,  with  which  the  creation  swarms, 
constantly  engaged  by  instinct  in  thie  pursuit  of  sensible 
pleasure.     And  shtdl  man  alone  be  the  grave  fool  who 
thwarts,  and  crosses,  and  subdues,  his  appetites,  whilst 
his  fellow-creatures  do  all  roost  joyfully  and  freely  in- 
dulge them  ?  Euj^.  How !  Lysicles,!  thought  that  being 
governed  by  the  senses,  appetites,  and  passions,  was  the 
most  grievous  ^avery ;  and  that  the  proper  business  of 
free-thinkers,  or  philosophers,  had  been  to  set  men  from 
the  power  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  sensuality !  Lys. 
You  mistake  the  point.    We  make  men  relish  the  world,  • 
attentive  to  their  interests,  lively  and  luxurious  in  their 
pleasures,  without  fear  or  restraint  either  from  God  ot 
man.    We  despise  those  preaching  writers,  who  used 
to  disturb  or  cramp  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
human  life.   '  We  hold,  that  a  wise  man  who  meddles 
with  business,  doth  it  altogether  for  his  interest,  and  rer 
fers  his  interest  to  his  pleasure.    With  us  it  is  a  maxim', 
that  a  man  should  seize  the  moments  as  they  fly.  With- 
out love,  and  wine,  and  play,  and  late  hours,  we  hold 
life  not  to  be  worth  living.    I  grant,  indeed,  that  there 
is  someUiing  gross  and  illrbred  in  the  vices  of  mean  men, 
which  the  genteel  philosopher  abhors^  Cru  But  to  cheat, 
whore,  betray,  get  drunk,  do  all  these  things  decently, 
this  isi  true  wisdom,  and  elegance  of  taste. 

XIV.  Euph.  To  me,  who  have  been  used  to  another 
way  of  thinking,  this  new  philosophy  seems  difficult  to 
digest.  I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  examine  its  prin- 
ciples^ with  the  same  freedom  that  you  do  those  of  other 
sects.  Lys.  Agreed.  Euph.  You  say,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  a  wise  man  pursues  only  his  private  interest,  and 
diat  this  consists  in  sensual  pleasure,  for  proof  whereof 
you  appeal  to  nature.     Is  not  this  what  you  advance? 
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Lys.  Itb.  Eujih.  You  conchide  therefore^  that  as  other 
animals  are  guided  by  natural  instinct^  man  too  ought 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  sense  and  appetite^  Lys.  I  do. 
Ewph.  But  in  this  do  you  not  argue  as  tf  man  had  only 
sense  and  appetite  for  his  guides,  on  which  supposition 
there  might  be  truth  in  what  you  ss^  ?  But  what  if  he 
hath  intellect,  reason,  a  higher  instinct  and  a  noUer  life  ? 
If  this  be  the  case,  and  you,  being  man,  live  like  a  brute, 
is  it  not  the  way  to  be  defrauded  of  your  true  happiness  ? 
to  be  mortifi^  and  disappointed  ?  Consider  most  s(»rt 
of  brutes,  you  shall  perhaps  find  them  have  a  greater 
share  of  sensual  happiness  than  man«     lyz.  Tooursor* 
row  we  do.    This  hath  made  several  gentleman  of  our 
sect  envy  brutes,  and  lament  the  lot  of  human  kind.  Cri. 
It  was  a  consideration  of  this  sort  which  inspired  Eroty- 
lus,  with  the  laudable  amUtion  of  wishing  himself  a  snail 
upon  hearing  of  certain  particularities  discovered  in  that 
animal  by  ainodem  virtuoso.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Lysides, 
if  you  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  gold  and  silver^ 
should  you  envy  another  for  having  a  little  more  copper 
than  you  ?  Ly^.  I  should  not.    Rwph.  Are  not  reason, 
imagination,  and  sense,  faculties  differing  in  kind,  and 
in  rank  higher  one  than  another  ?  Ly$.  I  do  not  deny 
it.    EfULjlk.  Tlieir  acts  therefore  differ  in  kind  ?    Lys. 
They  do.    Eujlk.  Consequently  the  pleasures  perfective 
of  those  acts  are  also  different.    Lyt.  They  are.  Eupk. 
You  admit  therefore  three  sorts  of  pleasure ;  pleasure  of 
reason,  pleasure  of  imagination,  and  pleasure  of  sense. 
hys.  I  do.  £i^.  And,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  the 
operation  of  the  highest  and  noblest  faculty  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  highest  pleasure,  may  we  not  suppose 
the  two  former  to  be  as  gold  or  silver,  and  the  latter 
only  as  copper  ?  whence  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that 
man  need  not  envy  or  imitate  a  brute.     Lys.  And  ne- 
vertheless there  are  very  ingenious  men  who  do.    And 
surely  every  one  may  be  allowed  to  know  what  he  wants 
and  wherein  his  true  happiness  consists.    E»jk.  Is  it 
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not  plsun  that  diiierent  animab  have  difl^ent  pleasures  ? 
Xake  a  hog  from  his  ditch  or  dunghill,  lay  him  on  a  rich 
bed^  treat  him  with  sweetmeats,  and  music,  and  per* 
fumes.     All  these  things  will  be  no  entertainment  to 
him.    Do  not  a  bird,  a  beast^  a  fish,  amuse  themselves 
in  various  manners,  insomuch  that  what  is  pleasing  to 
one  may  be  death  to  another  ?  Is  it  ever  seen  that  6ne  of 
those  animals  quits  its  own  element  or  way  of  living,  to 
adopt  that  of  another  ?  and  shall  man  quit  his  own  na* 
ture  to  imitate  a  brute  ?     Lys.  But  sense  b  not  only  na« 
tural  to  brutes ;  is  it  not  also  natural  to  man  ?     Euj^ 
It  is,  but  with  this  difference,  it  maketh  the  whole  of  a 
brute,  but  is  the  lowest  part  or  faculty  of  a  human  soul. 
The  nature  of  any  thing  is  peculiarly  that  which  doth 
distinguish  it  from  other  things,  not  what  it  hath  in 
common  with  them.    Do  you  allow  this  to  be  true? 
lofs.  I  do.     Euph.  And  is  not  reason  that  which  makes 
the  iHincipal  difi^rence  between  man  and  other  animals  i 
JLjfs.  It  is.     Euph.  Reason  therefore  being  the  principal 
part  of  our  nature,  whatever  is  most  reasonable  should 
seem  most  natural  to  man.  Must  we  not  therefore  think 
rational  pleasures  more  agreeable  to  humankind  than 
those  of  sense?  Man  and  beast,  having  different  natures, 
se^n  to  have  difierent  hcvlties,  different  enjoyments, 
and  difierent  sorts  of  happiness*    You  can  easily  con^ 
ceive,  that  the  sort  of  life  whidi  makes  the  happiness  of 
a  mole  or  a  bat,  would  be  a  very  wretched  one  for  an 
eagle.    And  may  you  not  as  well  conceive  that  the  hap- 
piness of  a  brute  can  never  constitute  the  true  haf^inesis 
o(  a  man  ?  A  beast,  without  reflection  of  remorse,  with- 
out foresight,  or  appetite  of  immortality,  without  notion 
of  vice  or  virtue,  or  <Mtier,  or  reason,  or  knowledge ! 
What  motive,  what  grolinds,  can  there  be  for  bringing 
down  man,  in  whom  are  all  these  things,  to  a  level  with 
such  a  creature  ?  What  merit,  what  ambition,  in  the  mi- 
nute phibsopher  to  make  such  an  animal  a  guide  or  rule 
for  human  life  ? 
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XV.  Lys.  It  is  strange,  Euphranor,  that  one  who 
admits  freedom  of  thought,  as  you  do,  should  yet  be  such 
a  slave  to  prejudice.  You  still  talk  of  order  and  virtue^ 
as  of  real  things,  as  if  our  philosophers  had  never  de- 
monstrated, that  they  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  and 
are  only  the. effects  of  education.  I  know,  said  Crito, 
how  the  minute  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  demon- 
strate .this  point.  They  consider  the  animal  nature  of 
man,  or  man  so  far  forth  as  he  is  animal ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that,  considered  in  that  light,  he  hath  no  sense 
of  duty,  no  notion  of  virtue.  He  therefore,  who  should 
look  for  virtue  among  mere  animals,  or  human  kind  as 
isuch,.  would  look  in  the  wrong  place.  But  that  philoso- 
;pher  who  is.  attentive  only  to  the  animal  part  of  his  be- 
ing, and  raiseth  his  theories  from  the  very  dr^  of  our 
ispecies,  might  probably  upon  second  thoughts  find  him- 
self mistaken.  Look  you,  Crito,  said.  Ly sides,  my  ai^gu- 
ment.is  with  Euphranor,  to  whom  addressing  his  dis- 
course ;  I  observe,  said  he,  that  you  stand  much  upon 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  This  thing  of  dignity  i& 
an  old  worn-out  notion,  which  depends  on  other  notions 
old  and  stale,  and  worn-out,  such  as  an  immaterial  spi- 
rit, and  a  ray  derived  from  the  Divinity.  But  in  these 
days  men  of  sense  make  a  jest  of  all  this  grandeur  and 
digmt3r;  and  many,  there  are  would  gladly  exchange 
Jtheir  share  of  it  for  the  repose,  and  freedom,  and  sen* 
suajily  of  a  brute.  But  comparisons  are  odious ;  waiving 
therefore  all  inquiry  concerning  the  respective  excel- 
lences of  man  and  beast,  and  whether  it  is  beneath  a 
man  to  follow  or  imitate  brute  animals,  in  judging  of  the 
)diief  good  and  conduct  of  life  and  manners,  I  shall  be 
content  to  ap|>eal  to  the  auth(M*ity  of  men  themselves^ 
for  the  truth  of  my  notions.  Do  but  look  abroad  into 
the  world,  and  ask  the  common  run  of  men,  whether 
pleasure  of  sense  be  not  the  only  true,  solid,  substantial 
good  of  their  kind  ?  Ewph.  But  might  not  the  same 
vulgar  sort  of  men  prefer  a  piece  of  sign-post  painting 
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to  one  of  Raphad's^  or  a  Grab-street  ballad  to  an  ode  of 
Horace?  Istiierenotareal  difference  between  good  and 
bad  writing  ?  Lys.  There  is.  Evfh.  And  yet  yon  w?H 
fidlow  there  must  be  a  maturity  and  improvement  of  un- 
derstending  to  discern  this  difference,  which  dofth  not 
make  it  therefore  less  real  ?  Lgs.  I  will.  Ewph.  In  ihe 
tone  manner  what  should  hinder^  but  there  maybe  in 
natureatruedifl^nce between  vice  and  virtue,  although 
it  require  some  degree  of  reflection  and  judgment  to  ob- 
serve it  ?  In  order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  agreeable 
to  the  rational  nature  of  man,  it  seems  one  should  ra- 
ther observe  and  consult  those  who  have  most  employed 
or  improved  their  reason.  lnf$.  Well,  I  shall  not  insist 
on  consulting  the  common  herd  of  mankind.  From  the 
^orant  and  gross  vulgar,  I  might  myself  appeal  in 
many  cases  to  men  of  rank  and  fashion.  Ewph.  They 
iwe  a  sort  of  men  Ihave  not  the  honour  to  know  rimcih 
of  by  my  own  observation.  But  I  remember  a  remarfc 
of  Aristotle,  who  was  himself  a  courtier,  and  knewlhem 
weH.  **  Virtue, 'saith  he,*  and  good  sense  are  not  die  pro- 
perty of  high  birth  or  a  great  estate.  Nor  if  they  who 
possess  these  advanb^es,  ivanting  a  taste  fer  rational 
{Measure,  betake  themselves  to  those  of  sense;  oi:^hti!ve 
therefore  to  esteem  them  eligible,  imy  more  Uian  we 
should  ibe  toys  and  pastimes  rf  chiWren,  because  they 
seem  so  to  them  ?^  And  indeed  one  may  be  dlowed  to 
question,  whether  the  truest  estimate  of  thirds  iras  td  be 
expeeted  fh>m  a  mind  tntoxicated  wife  luiury,  and  daz- 
zled wflh  the  splendour  of  high  living. 

Cum  stupet  iimnli  aciea  fiilgorihu«»  et  cum 
Acclinb  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat. — HoR. 

.  Crito  upon  this  observed,  that  he  knew  an  English  no- 
bleman who  in  the  prime  <A  life  pfc^iassed  a  Kberal  art? 
and  b  llie  first  man  of  tiis  profession  in  the  worH ;  and 
that  he  was  very  sure  he  had  mbi^  pleasure  from  the 
*  Etiuc.  ad  Nicom.  Vb.  x.  c.  ti*. 
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exercise  of  that  degant  art^  than  from  any  sensual  en- 
joyment within  the  power  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes 
and  most  boontiful  spirjts  in  Great  Britain. 

XVI.  Lys.  But  why  need  we  have  recourse  to  the 
judgnient  of  other  men  in  so  jdajn  a  case  ?   I  appeal  to 
your  own  breast,  consult  that,  and  then  say  if  sensible 
pleasure  be  not  the  chief  good  of  man*     Euph.  I,  for 
my  part,  have  often  thought  those  pleasures  which  are 
highest  in  the  esteem  of  sensualists,  so  &r  from  being 
the  chiefest  good,  that  it  seemed  doubtful,  upon  the 
whole,  whether  they  were  any  good  at  all,  my  more  t^an 
themere  removal  of  pain.     Are  not  our  wants  and  ap- ' 
petites  uneasy  ?  Lys.  They  are.     Euph.  Doth  not  sen- 
sual pleasure  consist  in  satisfying  them?    Lys.  It  doth. 
Euph.  But  the  cravings  are  tedious,  the  satis&ction  mo- 
mentary. Is  it  not  so?  Zy^.  It  is;  but  what  then?  Euph. 
Why  then  it  should  seem  that  sensual  pleasure  is  but  a 
short  deliverance  from  long  pain.    A  long  avenue  of 
!  uneasiness  leads  to  a  point  of  pleasure,  which  ends  in 
disgust  or  remorse.  Cru  And  he  who  pursues  this  igriis 
faiuus  imagines  himself  a  philosopher  and  free-thinker. 
Lysi  Pedants  are  governed  by  words  and  notions^  while 
the  wiser  men  of  pleasure  follow  &ct,  nature,  and  sense. 
CnV  But  what  if  notional  pleasures  should  in  fact  prove 
the  most  real  and  lasting?  Pure  pleasures  of  reason  and 
imagination  neither  hurt  the  health,  nor  waste  the  for- 
tune^ nor  gall  the  conscience.     By  them  the  mind  is 
long  entertained  without  loathing  or  satiety.    On  the 
other  hand  a  notion  (which  with  you  it  seems  passeth  for 
nothing)  often  embitters  the  most  lively  sensual  plea- 
sures, which  at  bottom  will  be  found  also  to  depend 
upon  notion  more  than  perhaps  you  imagine,  it  bdng  a 
vulgar  remark,  that  those  things  are  more  enjoyed  by 
hope  and  foretaste  of  the  soi^l  than  by  possesaon.  Thus 
much  is  yielded^  that  the  actual  enjoyment  is  very  short, 
and  the  alternative  of  appetite  and  disgust  long  as  well 
as  uneasy.    So  £hat,  upon  the  whole,  it  should  seem 
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those  gentlemen,  who  are  called  men  of  pleasure  fr6m 
their  eager  pursuit  of  it,  do  in  reality,  with  great  expense 
of  fortune,  ease,  and  health,  purchase  pain.    Lys.  You 
may  spin  out  plausible  arguments,  but  will  after  all  find 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  me  that  so  many  inge* 
nious  men  should  not  be  ai)Ie  to  distinguish  between 
things  so  directly  opposite  as  pain  and  pleasure.  How  is 
it  possible  to  account  for  this  ?    Cri.  I  believe  a  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  it,'  but  to  men  of  pleasure  no  truth 
is  so  palatable  as  a  fable.  Jove  once  upon  a  timd  living 
ordered,  that  pleasure  and  pain  should  be  mixed  in  equal  ; 
proportions  in  every  dose  of  hum^fi  life,  upon  a  complaint  I 
that  some  men  endeavoured  to  separate  what  he  had  ; 
joined,  and  taking  more  than  their  share  of  the  sweet,  , 
would  leave  all  the  spur  for  others,  commanded  Mercury 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  by  fixing  on  each  delinquent^  a 
pair  of  invisible  spectacles,  which  should  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  things,  making  pain  look  lik£  pleasure,  and 
pleasure  like  pain,  labour  like  recreation,  and  recreation 
like  labour.     From  that  time  the  men  of  pleasure  are 
eternally  mistaking  and  repenting.     Lys.  If  your  doc- 
trine takes  place  I  would  fain  know  what  can  be  the  ad-^^ 
vantage  of  a  great  fortune^  which  all  mankind  so  eagerly 
pursue.  Cn.  It  is  a  common  saying  with  Eucrates,  that 
a  great  fortune  is  an  edged  tool,  wluch  a  hundred  may' 
come  at  for  one  who  knows  how  to  use  it,  so  much 
easier  is  the  art  of  getting  than  that  of  spending.  What 
its  advantage  is  I  will  not  say,  but  I  will  venture  to  de- 
clare what  it  is  not.     I  am  sure  that  where  abundance 
excludes  want,  and  enjoyment  prevents  ^petites,  there 
is  not  the  quid^est  sense  of  those  pleasures  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  in  which  the  footman  hath  often  >a  greater 
share  than  his  lord,  who  cannot  enlarge  his  stomadi  in 
proportion  to  his  estate. 

XVIL  Reasonable  and  well-educated  men  of  all 
ranks  have,  I  believe,  pretty  mudi  the  same  amuse^- 
ments,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  fortunes: 

o  ^  o 
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but  those  who  are  particularly  distinguished  as  men  of 
pleasure  seem  to  possess  it  in  a  very  small  degree. 
Euph.  I  have  heard  that  axiiong  persons  of  that  cha- 
racter,  a  game  of  cards  is  esteemed  a  chief  diversion. 
Lj/s.  Without  cards  there  could  be  no  living  for  people 
of  foshion.  It  is  the  mdst  delightful  way  of  |)assing  an 
evening  when  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  got  together^ 
who  would  otherwise  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do  with 
themselves.  But  a  pack  of  cards  is  so  engi^ng,  that  it 
doth  not  only  employ  them  when  they  are  met^but  serves 
to  draw  them  together.  Quadrille  gives  them  pleasure 
in  prospect  during  the  dull  hours  of  the  day,  they  reflect 
On  it  with  ddigfat,  and  it  iumishes  discourse  when  it  is 
Qven  Cri.  One  ivould  be  apt  to  suspect  these  people 
of  condition  pass  thdr  time  but  heavily,  and  are  but  little 
the  better  for  their  fortunes,  whose  chief  amusement 
is  a  thing  in  the  power  of  every  porter  or  footman,  who 
is  as  well  qualified  to  receive  pleasure  from  cards  as  a 
peer.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  when  people  of  a  cer- 
tmn  turn  ^e  got  together,  tiiey  should  prefer  domg  any 
;  thing  to  the  ennui  of  their  own  conversation ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  there  is  any  great  pleasure  in  this. 
What  a  oafd-table  can  afford  requires  neither  parts  tior 
fortune  to  judge  of.  Lys.  Vhy  is  a  serious  amusement 
that  comts  to  the  relief  of  a  man  of  pleasure,  afler  the 
more  lively  and  affecting  enjoyments  of  sense.  It  kiHs 
time  beyond  any  thin^,  and  is  a  most  admirable  anodyne 
to  divert  or  [n^vent  thought,  which  might  oAerwise 
prey  upon  the  hridd.  Cri.  I  can  easily  coiYipreheiid, 
that  no  man  upon  earth  ought  to  prisie  anodynes  for  the 
spleen,  m6re  dian  a  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure.  An 
anciait  sage,  speaking  of  one  of  that  diaracter,  saith 
he  is  made  wretdied  by  disappointments  and  appetites^ 

Xvirccrat  aircrvy\av(ov  Kat  iwiOvfiwv,      And  if  this  WftS  tlXie 

of  the  Greeks  who  lived  in  the  sun,  and  had  'so  much 
spirit,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  still  more  so  of  our  modem 
English.    Somediing  there  is  in  our  dimate  and  corn- 
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plexion^  tliat  makes  idleness  no  where  so  much  its  own 
punishment  as  in  England,  where  an  uneducated  fin^ 
gentleman  pays  for  his  momentary  pleasures,  with  long 
and  cruel  intervals  of  spleen ;  for  relief  of  which  he  is 
driven  into  sensual  excesses,  that  produce  a  proportion- 
able depression  of  spirits,  which,  as  it  createth  a  greater 
want  of  pleasures,  so  it  lessens  the  ability  to  enjoy  them. 
There  is  a  cast  of  thought  in  the  complexion  of  an  Eng* 
lishman,  which  renders  him  the  most  unsuccessful  rak^ 
in  the  world.  He  is  (as  Aristotle  expresseth  it)  at  vari- 
ance with  himself.  He  is  neither  brute  enough  to  enjoy 
his  appetites,  nor  man  enough  to  govern  them.  He 
knows  and  fee!s  that  what  he  pursues  is  not  his  tru^ 
good,  his  reflection  serving  only  to  shew  him  that 
misery  which  his  habitual  sloth  and  indolence  will  not 
suffer  him  to  remedy.  At  length  being  grown  odious 
to  himself,  and  abhorring  his  own  company,  he  runs  into 
every  idle  assembly,  not  from  the  hopes  of  pleasure,  but 
merely  to  respite  the  pain  of  his  own  mind.  Listless 
dnd  uneasy  at  the  present,  he  hath  no  delight  in  reflect- 
ing on  what  is  past,  or  in  the  prospect  of  any  thing  to 
come.  This  man  of  pleasure,  when  after  a  wretched 
scene  of  vanity  and  woe  his  animal  nature  is  wgm  to  the 
stumps,  wishes  and  dreads  death  by  turns,  and  is  sick  of 
living,  without  having  ever  tried  or  known  the  true  life 
of  man.  Eitph.  It  is  well  this  sort  of  life,  which  is  of 
so  little  benefit  to  the  owner,  conduceth  so  much  to 
that  of  the  public.  But  pray  tell  me,  do  these  gentle- 
men set  up  for  minute  philosophers  ?  Cri.  That  sect, 
you  must  know,  contains  two  sorts  of  philosophers,  the 
wet  and  the  dry.  Those  I  have  been  describing  are  of 
the  former  kind.  They  differ  rather  in  practice  than  in 
theory.  As  an  older,  graver,  or  duller  man,  from  one 
that  is  younger,  and  more  capable  or  fond  of  pleasured 
The  dry  philosopher  passeth  his  time  but  dryly.  He  has 
the  honour  of  pimjnng  for  the  vices  of  more  sprightly 
men,  who  in  return  offer  some  small  incense  to  his 
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vanity.  Upcm  this  encouragment,  and  to  make  his 
own  mind  easy  when  it  is  past  being  pleased^  he  employs 
himself  in  justifying  those  excesses  he  cannot  partake  in. 
But  to  return  to  your  question,  those  miserably  folk  are 
mighty  men  for  the  minute  philosophy.  Euph.  What 
hinders  them  then  from  putting  an  end  to  their  lives  ? 
Cri.  Their  not  being  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  profess.  Some,  indeed,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  do  now 
and  then  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  And  as  the 
minute  philosophy  prevails,  we  daily  see  more  examples 
of  suicide.  But  they  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who 
would  put  an  end  to  their  lives  if  they  durst.  My  friend 
Clinias,  who  had  been  one  of  them,  and  a  philosopher 
of  rank,  let  me  into  the  secret  history  of  their  doubts 
and  fears  and  irresolute  resolutions  of  making  away  with 
themselves,  which  last  he  assures  me  is  a  frequent  topic 
with  men  of  pleasure,  when  they  have  drunk  themselves 
into  a  little  spirit.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  mechanical 
yalour,  the  renowned  philosopher  Hermocr^tes  shot 
himself  through  the  head.  The  same  thing  hath  sirioe 
been  pntctisjed  by  several  othprs,  to  tlie  great  relief  of 
their  friends.  Splenetic,  worried,  and  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  they  run  upon  their  doom  with  the  same 
courage  as  a  bird  runs  into  the  mouth  of  a  rattle-snake, 
not  because  they  are  bold  to  die,  but  because  they  are 
afraid  to  live.  Clinias  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  irre- 
ligion,  by  the  discourse  and  opinion  of  other  minute  phi- 
losophers, who  were  mutually  strengthened  in  their  own 
unbelief  by  his.  After  this  manner,  authority  working 
in  a  circle,  they  endeavoured  to  atheize  one  another. 
But  though  he  pretended  even  to  a  demonstration 
:^gainst  the  being  of  a  Grod,  yet  he  could  not  inwfflxily 
conquer  his  own  belief.  He  fell  sick,  and  acknowledged 
this  truth,  is  now  a  sober  man  and  a  good  Christian ; 
owns  he  was  never  so  h^ppy  as  since  he  became  Isuch, 
nor  so  wretched  as  while  he  was  a  minute  philosofdier. 
And  he  who  hasiried  both  conditions  may  be  allowed  a 
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proper  judge  of  both.  L^.  Truly  a  fine  account  of 
the  brightest  and  bravest  men  of  the  age !  Cri.  Bright 
and  brave  are  fine  attributes.  But  our  curate  is  of  opi- 
nion^  that  all  your  free-thinking  rakes  are  either  fools 
.  or  cowards.  Thus  he  argues ;  if  such  a  man  doth  not 
see  Us  true'int^^t^  he  wants  sense;  if  he  doth^  but 
dare.not  pursue  it^  he  wants  courage.  In  this  manner, 
from  the  defect  of  sense  and  courage,  he  deduceth  that 
wliole  species  of  men,  who  are  so  iapt  to  value  diem«- 
selves  Upon  both  those  qualities.  Lyi.  As  for  their 
courage,  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  give  proof  of  it ; 
and  for  their  understanding,  thanks  to  nature,  it  is  of  a 
size  not  to  be  measured  by  country  parsons. 

XVIII.  Edjuph.  But  Socrates,  who  was  no  country 
parton,  suspected  your,  men  of.  {Measure  .were  such 
through  ignorance.  Lys.  Ignorance  of  what?  Eviph. 
Of  the  art  of  computing.  It  was  his  opinbn  that  rakes 
cannot  reckon*.  And  that  for  want  of  this  skill  they 
make  wrong  judgments  about  pleasure,  on  the  right 
choice  of  which  their  happiness  depends.  Lys.  I  do  not 
understand  you.  Eufh.  Do  you  grant  that  sense  per* 
ceiveth  only  sensible  things  ?  Lys.  I  do.  Eupk.  Sense 
perceiveth  only. things  present.  Jjys.  This  too  I  grant. 
Euph.  FutUre  pleasures,  therefore,  and  pleasures  of  the 
understanding,  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  actual  sense. 
Lys.  They  are  not.  Eupk.  Those  therefore  who  judge 
of  pleasure  by  sense,  may  find  themselves  mistaken  at 
die  foot  of  the  account, 

f  Cum  lapidosa  chiragra 
'   Contudit  articulos  veteris  ramalia  fagi| 
Turn  chi8808  transisse  dies  lucemque  palustr^m, 
£t  sibj  jam  sen  vitam  ingemuere  relictam. 

To  make  a  right  computation,  should  you  not  consider 
all  the  faculties  and  all  the  kinds  of  pleasure,  taking  into 
your  account  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and 

•  Plato  in  Protag.  f  Perw««>  Sat.  v. 
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ratify  then  tSk  according  lo  their  trae  value  }  Cri.  Tba 
Epicitt'eand  themselves  allowed^  thatpleasare  wfaidi  pM* 
eoftts  a  greater  paio^  or  hinders  a  greyer  pieasam,  alKi^ 
be  regarded  as  a  pam ;  and^  that  pam  which  procures 
a  greater  pleasure^  or  prevents  a  greater  paia,  ia  to  be 
aocDunted  a  pkasore*    In  order  Ihercfi^^  to  siakea 
troe  estimate  of  pleasure^  the  great  sprii^  of  actkm^  and 
duri;  from  li^noe  the  eooduct  of  life  tal^es  its  bias^  we 
ought  to  compute;  intellecbial  pleasores  and  fokare  pk&^ 
sums,  as  well  as  presentand  sennble:  wrought  to  make 
allowanoe  iq  thQ  valuation  of  eadi  particidar  fdeasure, 
for  all  the  paitis  add  evils,  fiv  all  the  disgust,  remorse, 
and  shame,  that  attend  it :  we  ought  to  r^ard  IxAh  kind 
and  quantity,  die  sincerity,  the  intenaeness,  and  the 
duretion,  of  pleasures.   Eyph,  And  all  these  points  duly 
considered,  will  not  Soorates  seem  to  have  had  reason 
on  his  side,  when  he  thought  ^noraoce  made  rakes, 
and  particulariy  their  being  ignorant  of  what  he  calls  the 
sdence  of  more  and  less,  greater  and  smaller,  equality 
and  comparison,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  art  of  computing) 
JLys.  All  this  discourse  seeims  notional.    For  rc^  abUi« 
ties  of  ev^y.kind,  it  is  well  known,  we  have  the  brightest 
men  of  the  age  among  us»   But  all  those  who  know  the 
world  do  oakulfite  that  what  you  call  a  good  Christian, 
who  hath  neidier  a  large  conscience,  nor  unprgudiced 
mind,  must  be  \mfit  for  the  afiiurs  of  it.    Thus  you  see, 
while  you  compute  yourselves  out  of  pleasure,  others 
compute  you  oijt  of  business.    What  then  are  you  good 
for  with  all  your  compu^ion  ?     Euph.  I  have  all  ima- 
ginable respect  for  the  abilities  of  free-thinkers.    My 
only  fea^  was,  their  parts  might  be  too  lively  for  such 
slow  talents  as  forecast  and  computation,  the  gifts  of 
ordinary  men. 

XIX.  CrL  I  cannot  make  them  the  same  compli- 
ment that  Euphranor  does.  For  though  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  characterize  the  whole  sect,  yet  thus  much  I 
may  truly  affirm,  that  those  who  have  fallen  in  my  way 
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have  been  mostfy  mw  men  of  pleasure^  old  sharpers  in 
barest,  or  a  third  sort  of  lazy  scioMsts,  who  are  nei* 
ther  men  of  business^  nor  men  of  speculation^  but  set 
up  for  judgee  or  critics  in  all  kinds,  without  having 
made  a  progress  m  any.  These  amcmg  men  of  the  world 
pass  for  profound  theorists,  and  among  ^)ecalative  men 
would  seem  to  know  the  world ;    a  conceited  racC) 
equally  ifiseless  to  the  afFsurs  and  studies  of  m^^tkindi 
Socb  as  these,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  be  sectaries 
of  the  minute  philosophy.    I  will  not  deny  that  now  and 
then  you  may  meet  with  a  man  of  easy  manners,  that, 
without  those  fauHs  and  afifectations,  is  carried  into  the 
party  by  ttie  mere  stream  of  education,  fashion,  or  com* 
pany ;  all  which  do  in  this  age  prgudice  men  again^  re- 
ligion, even  those  who  mechanically  rail  at  prejudice. 
I  must  not  forget  that  the  minute  philosophers  havealso  a 
strong  party  among  the  beaux  and  fine  ladies ;  and,  as 
affectations  out  of  character  are  often  the  strongest; 
there  is  nothing  90  dogmatical  and  inconvincible  as  one 
of  these  fine  things,  when  it  sets  up  for  fi*ee-thinking. 
But,  be  these  professors  of  the  sect  never  so  dogmati* 
cal,  their  authority  must  needs  be  small  with  men  of 
sense ;  for  who  would  choose  for  his  guide  iq  the  search 
for  truth,  a  man  whose  thoughts  and  time  are  taken  up 
with  dress^  visits,  and  diversions  ?  or  whose  education 
hath  been  behind  a  counter,  or  in  an  ofiice  ?  or  whose 
speculations  have  been  employed  on  the  forms  of  bust* 
ness,  who  are  only  well  read  in  the  ways  and  commerce 
of  mankind,  in  stockjobbing,  purloining,  supplanting, 
and  bribing  ?  Or  would  any  man  in  his  senses  give  a  fig 
for  meditations  and  discoveries  made  over  a  bottle?  And 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  instead  of  thought,  bopks^  and 
study,  most  free-thinkers  are  the  proselytes  of  a  dritvk^* 
ing  cluU     Their  principles  are  o^u  settled^  and  deci* 
sions  on  the  deepest  points  made,  when  they  are  not  fit 
to  make  a  bargain.     Li/s.  You  forget  our  writers,  Crito* 
THiey  make  a  world  of  proselytes.  Cri.  So  would  worse 
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writers  in  such  a  cause«    Alas !  how  £ew  raad !  and  of 
these,  how  few  are  able  to  judge  !    How  many  wish 
your  notions  true !  How  many  had  rather  be  (Averted 
than  instructed !    How  many  are  convinced  by  a  title ! 
I  may  allow  your  reasons  to  be  eiiectual,  without  allow^ 
ing  them  to  be  good.    Ailments,  in  themsdves  of 
small  weight,  have  great  efiect,  when  they  are  recom- 
mended by  a  mistaken  interest,  when  they  are  pleaded 
.  for  by  passion,  when  they  are  countenanced  by  the  hu- 
mour of  the  age ;  and  above  all,  with  somesort  of  men, 
when  they  are  against  law,  govemment,  and  establidied 
q}inions^  things  which,  as  a  wise  and  good  man  would 
not  depart  from  without  dear  evidence,  a  weak  or  a  bad 
man  will  afiect  to  disparage  on  the  slighted  grounds. 
Lys.  And  yet  the  arguments  of  our  philo^phers  alarm. 
Cri.    The  force  of  their  reasoning  is  not  what  alarms : 
their  contempt  of  laws  and  government  is  alarming,  their 
application  to  the  young  and  ignorant  is  dapgerous^ 
Etq)h.    But  without  disputing  or  disparaging  their  ta- 
lent at  ratiodnation,  it  seems  very  possible  thdr  success 
might  not  be  owing  to  that  alone.    May  it  not  in  some 
measure  be  ascribed  to  the  defects  of  others,  as  wdl  as  to 
thdr  own  perfections  ?  My  friend JBucrates  used  to  say, 
that  the  diurch  would  thrive  and  flourish  beyond  all 
opposition,  if  some  certain  persons  minded  piety  mono 
than  politics,  practices  than  polemics,  fundamentals 
than  consectaries,  substance  than  circumstance,  things 
than  notions,  and  notions  than  Words.   Lys.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  the  effects  are  too.  plain  to  be  denied. 
And  when  a  considering  man  observes  that,  our  notions 
do,  V  in  this  most  learned  and  knowing  age^  ^read  and 
multiply,  in  opposition  to  established  laws,  and  every 
day  gain  ground  against  a  body  so  numerous,  so  learned, 
so  well  supported,  protected,  and  encouraged,  for  the 
service  and  defence  of  religion  :  I  say,  when  a  man  ob- 
serves and  considers  all  thls«  he  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  merits  of  our  cause; 
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which^  hiKl  it  been  supported  with  the  revmues  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  chur^  and  universities,  you  may 
guess  what  a  figure  it  would  make,  by  the  figure  that  it 
makes  without  them.  Etiph.  It  is  much  to  be  pitied 
thiit  the  learned  profisssors  of  your  sect  do  not  meet  with 
the  encoon^^ment  they  deserve.  Lys.  All  in  due. time. 
Peqjle  begin  to  open  their  eyes.  It  is  not  impossible 
but  those  revenues  that  in  ignorant  tin>es  were  appHed 
to  a  wrong  use,  may  hereafter,  in  a  more  enl^tened 
age,  be  applied  to  a  better.  Cri.  But  why  jnxifessors 
and  encouragement  for  what  needs  no  teaching  ?  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  has  a  most  ingenious  footman  that 
can  neither  write  nor  read,  who  learned  your  whole  sys- 
tem in  half  an  hour :  he  knows  when. and  how  to  nod, 
shake  his  head,  smile;  and  give  ahint,  as  well  as  the 
ablest  sceptic,  and  is  in  fact  a  very  minute  philosopher. 
Lys.  Pardon  me,  it  takes  time  to  unlearn  religious  pre- 
judices, and  requires  a  strong  head.  Cri.  I  da  not  know 
how  it  might  have  been  once  upon  a  time.  But  in  the 
present  laudable  education,  I  know  several  vdio  have 
been  imbued  with  no  religious  notions  at  all;  and  others 
who  have  had  them  so  very  slight,  that  they  rubbed  off 
without  the  least  pains.        t 

XX.  Panope^  young  and  beautiful,  under  the  care 
of  her  aunt,  an  admirer  of  the  minute  philosophy,  was 
kept  from  lemming  the  principles  of  religion,  that  she 
might  not  be  accustomed  to  believe  without  a  reason^ 
nor  assent  to  what  she  did  not  comprehend.  Panope 
was  not  indeed  prejudiced  with  religious  notions,  but 
got  a  notion  of  intriguing,  and  a  notion  of  play,  which 
ruinedherreputationby  fourteen, and  herfortune  by  four- 
and-twenty .  I  have  often  reflected  on  the  different  fkte  of 
two  brothers  in  my  neighbourhood.  Cleon,  tlie  elder, 
being  derigned  an  accomplished  gentleman,  was  sent  to 
town,  and  had  the  first  part  of  his  education  in  a  great 
school:  what  religion  he  learned  there wias  soon  un^ 
learned  in  a  certain  celebrated  society,  which>  till  we 
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have  a  better,  may  pass  for  a  natsery  oS  minute  pt^oeo- 
phers.  Cieon  dressed  well,  could  cheat  at  cards,  had  a 
nice  palate,  understood  the  mystery  of  the  die,  was  a 
mighty  man  in  the  minute  philosophy;  and  having 
shined  a  few  3;ear8  in  these  accomplishments,  he  died 
before  thirty,  diijdiess  and  rotten,  exprcsnng  the  utmost 
indigm^ion  that  he  could  not  outlive  that  cid  dog  his 
fiither ;  who,  having  a  grtat  notion  of  pofite  manners, 
and  knowle^  of  the  world,  had  purchased  them  to  his 
fevourite  son  with  much  expense,  but  had  been  more 
frugal  in  tlie  education  of  Chair^)hon,  the  younger  son, 
who  was  brought  up  at  a  country  school,  and  enter^  a 
commoner  in  die  university,  wh^e  he  qualified  himself 
for  a  parsonage  in  his  father's  gift,  which  he  is  now  pos- 
sessed of,  together  with  the  estate  of  the  family,  and  a 
numerous  qifiqiring.  Ia/s.  A  pack  of  unpoli^ied  cubs, 
I  warrant.  4^ri.  LesspoKshed,  perhaps,  but  more  sound, 
more  honest,  and  more  useful,  than  many  who  pass  for 
fine  gentlemen*  Crates,  a  worthy  justice  of  the  peace 
in  thk  oountry,  having  had  a  son  miscarry  at  Lcmdon, 
by  the  conversation  of  a  minute  philosopher,  used  to  say, 
with  a  great  air  of  complaint.  If  a  man  spoils  my  com, 
or  hurts  my  cattle,  I  have  a  remedy  against  him  ;  but  if 
he  spoils  ny  children  I  have  none.  I^s.  I  warrant  you 
he  was  for  penal  metJKxls :  he  would  have  had  a  law  to 
persecute  tender  consciences.  CrL  The  tender  bonsci- 
enoe  of  a  minute  i^ibsopher  !  He  who  tutcH^  the  son 
of  Crates,  soon  after  did  justice  on  himself.  Fdr  he 
taught  Lycidas,  a  modest  young  man,  the  prtncifdes  of 
his  sect,  lycidas,  in  return,  debaudhed  his  dau^ter, 
an  only  child :  upon  whidi,  Charmides  (that  was  the 
minute  philosof^ier's  name)  hanged  himself.  Old  fiu^ 
balion  id  the  city,  is  carking,  starving,  and  cheating, 
that  his  son  may  drink,  gan^,  and  keep  mistresses, 
hounds,  and  horses,  and  die  in  a  jail.  Bubalion  never- 
theless thinks  himself  wise,  and  passeth  £or  one  that 
mi|i<is  the  main  chance.     He  is  a  minute  philbso|>her> 
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winch  learning  be  acquired  behind  the  counter  frotn  the 
works  of  Prodicns  and  Tryphon.     TTiis  same  Bubailion 
tras  one  night  at  supper^  talking  against  the  inmiortaU 
ity  of  the  eoul  with  i!^9r  tiiree  grave  citizens^  one  of 
t^m  the  next  day  decl^u^  himself  a  bankrupt^  'with  five 
thousand  pounds  of  BubalkAi'S  in  his  hands;  and  the 
night  following  he  received  &  note  from  a  servant,  who 
had  during  his  lecture  waited  at  table,  demanding  the 
sum  of  fifty  guineas  to  be  laid  under  a  stone,  and  con- 
cluding with  most  terrible  threats  and  imprecations. 
Ijys.  Not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  already  demonstra- 
ted, that  the  public  is  at  bottom  no  sufferer  by  such  acci- 
dents, whidi  in  truth  are  inconvenient  only  to  private 
persons,  who  in  their  turn  too  may  r^  the  benefit  of 
them :  I  say,  ndt  to  repeat  all  that  hatli  been  demon- 
strated on  that  head,  I  shall  only  ask  you  Whether  there 
would  not  be  rakes  and  rogues,  although  we  did  not ; 
make  them  ?  BeKeve  me,  the  world  always  was  and  al- 
ways win  be  the  same,  as  long  as  men  are  men.     CW. 
I  deny  that  the  world  is  dways  the  same.     Human  na- 
ture, to  use  Alciphrorfs  comparison,  is  like  land,  b^ter 
or  worse,  as  it  is  improved,  and  according  to  llhe  seeds 
or  principles  sown  in  it     Though  nbbody  heild  your 
tenets,  I  grant  there  might  be  bad  men  by  the  force  of 
corrupt  app^ites  and  irr^lar  passions :  'but  where  men, 
to  the  force  6f  appetite  and  passion,  add  that  of  opi- 
nion, and  aire  wicked  from  principle,  there  will  be  more 
men  wicked,  and  those  more  incurably  etnd  outrageous- 
ly so.    The  error  of  a  lively  take  lies  in  his  passions, 
and  may  be  reftmned  :  but  the  dry  rogue  who  sets  up 
fi)r  judgment  is  incditigiMe.    it  is  an  observation  df 
Aristotle's,  tliat  there  are  two  sorts  cf  d^baufchees,  the 
aicpari}c»  and  the  oicoXaertoc,  of  which  the  one  is  so  a^in^t 
his  judgment,  fee  other  with  'it,  and  that  there  may  be 
hopts  of  the  former,  but  none  of  the  Uttter.    And  in 
&ct  I  have  always  observed,  that  a  rake  who  is  a  tninute 
philosopher,  when  grown  old,  beconles  a  sharper  in  bu 
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siness*  ly^.  I  could  Dame  you  several  such  who  have 
grown  most  noted  patriots.  Cri.  Patriots!  such  pa^ 
triots  as  Gitiline  and  Mark  Antony.  2^^ •  And  what 
then  ?  Those  famous  Romans  were  braVe  though  uu* 
successful.  They  wanted  neither  sense  nor  courage^  and 
if  their  schemes  had  taken  effect,  the  brisker  part  of 
their  countrymen  had  been  ipuch  the  better  for -them. 

XXI.  The  wheels  of  government  go  on,  though 
wound  up  by  different  hands ;  if  not  in  the  same  form, 
yet  in  some  other,  perhaps  a  better.  There  is  an  end- 
less variety  in  nature.  Weak  men,  indeed,  are  prgudiced 
towards  rules  and  systems  in  life  and  government ;  and 
think  if  these  are  gone  all  is  gone :  but  a  man  of  a  great 
soul  and  free  spirit  delights  in  the  noble  experiment  of 
blowing  up  systems  anddtssolving  governments,  to  mould 
them  anew  upon  other  principles  and  in  another  shape. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  a  plastic  nature  in  things 
that  seeks  its  own  end.  Pull  a  state  to  pieces,  jumble^ 
confound,  and  shake  together,  the  particles  of  human 
society,  and  then  let  them  stand  a  while,  and  you  shall 
soon  ^ee  them  settle  of  themselves  in  some  convenient 
order,  where  heavy  heads  are  lowest,  and  men  of  genius 
uppermost.  Ev/ph.  Lysides  speaks  his  mind  freely.  Lys. 
Where  was  the  advantage  of  free^thinking  if  it  were 
not  attended  with  free-speaking,  or  of  free-speaking  if  it 
did  not  produce  free-acting  ?  We  are  for  absolute;  in- 
dependent^ original  freedom  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
Inward  freedom  without  outward  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  set  a  man's  judgment  at  variance  with  his  prac- 
tice. CW.  This  free  way  of  Lysicles  may  seem  new-  to 
you;  it  is  not  so  to  me.  .As  the  minute  philosophers 
lay  itilown  for  a  maxim,  that  there  is  nothing  $acred  of 
any  kind,  nothing  but  what  may  be  made  a  jest  of,  ex- 
ploded, and  changed  like  the  fashion  of  their  clothes ;  so 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  them  to  utter  their 
schemes  and  principles,  not  only  in  select  companies, 
but  even  in  public.     In  a  certain  part  of  the  world. 
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where  ingenious  men  are.  wont  to  retail  their  specula- 
tions^ I  remember  to  have  seen  a  valetudinarian  in  a 
long  wig  and  cloak  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  a  table, 
with  half  a  dozen  of  disciples  about  him.  Afler.he  bad 
talked  about  religion  in  a  manner  and  with  an  air  that 
would  make  one  think  atheism  established  by  law,  and 
religion  only  tolerated,  he  entered  upon  civil  govern- 
ment, and  observed  to  his  audience,  that  the  natural 
world  was  in  a  perpetual  circulation :  Animals,  said  he, 
who  draw  their  sustenance  from  the  earth,  mix  with  that 
s^me  earth,  and  in  their  turn  become  food  for  v^eta- 
bles,  which  again  nourish  the  animal  kind :  the  vapours 
that  ascend  from  this  globe  descend  back  upon  it  in  show- 
ers: the  elements  alternately  prey  upon  each  odier: 
that  which  one  part  of  nature  loseth  another  gains,  the 
sum  total  remaining  always  the  same,  being  neither  big- 
ger nor  lesser,  better  nor  worse,  for  all  these  intestine 
changes.  Even  so,  said  this  learned  professor,  the  re- 
volutions in  the  civil  world  are  no  detriment  to  human 
kind,  one  part  whereof  rises  as  the  other  falls,,  and  wins 
by  another's  loss.  A  man  therefore  who  thinks  deeply, 
and  hath  an  eye  on  the  whole  system,  is  no  more  a  bigot 
to  government  than  to  religion.  He  knows  how  to  suit 
himself  to  occasions,  and  make  the  best  of  every  event: 
for  the  rest,  he  looks  on  all  translations  of  power  and 
property  from  one  hand  to  another  with  a  philosophic 
indifference.  Our  lecturer  concluded  his  discourse 
with  a  most  ingenious  analysis  of  all  political  and  moral 
virtues  into  their  first  principles  and  causes^  shewing 
them  to  be  mere  fashions,  tricks  of  state,  and  illusions 
on  the  vulgar.  Lys.  We  have  been  often  told  of  the 
good  effects  of  religion  and  learning,  churches  and  uni- 
versities :  but  I  dare  afErm,  that  a  dozen  or  two  ingeni- 
ous men  of  our  sect  have  done  more  towards  advancing 
real  knowledge,  by  extemporaneous  lectures  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  years,  than  all  the  ecclesiastics  put  to- 
gether for  as  many  centuries.     Euf^.  And  the  nation 
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no  doubt  thrives  aocordingly;  but  it  seenas,  Crito^  joa 
have  hedrd  Ihem  discourse.  Cri.  Ufx>ti  hearing  this 
and  otiier  lectuii^  of  the  saine  tendency,  methought 
It  was  needless  to  estafaltsh  f^rofessors  for  the  mmute  phi- 
losophy in  either  univ^iiity,  while  there  are  so  many 
spontaneous  lecturers  in  every  comer  of  the  streets, 
ready  to  open  inen*s  eyes,  md  rv&>  •off  their  pr^udices 
ibout  rdigion,  loyalty,  and  public  spirit.  Lys.  If  will- 
ing was  to  any  puipoee,  I  could  wish  for  a  tdescope 
that  might  drafr  into  my  view  things  future  in  time,  as 
well  as  distant  in  place.  Oh !  that  I  could  but  loc^  into 
the  next  age,  and  behold  what  it  is  that  we  are  preparing 
to  be,  the  glorious  harvest  c^our  principles,  the  spread- 
ing of  which  hflflh  produced  a  visible  tendency  in  the 
nation  towards  something  great  and  new.  Cri.  One 
thing  I  dave  say  you  would  expect  to  see, 'be  the  changes 
and  agitations  of  the  public  what  they  will,  that  is,  every 
free-thinker  upon  his  1^.  You  are  all  sons  of  nature^ 
who  dieerfuUy  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  comm^  mass. 
L^.  And  it  must  be  own^  we  have  a  maxim,  that  each 
sfundd  take  care  of  &ne.  Cri.  Alas,  Lysides,  you  wrong 
your  own  duu»oter.  You  would  feign  pass  upon  the 
world  and  iqxm  yourselves  for  interested  cunning  men: 
but  can  any  thing  be  more  disinterested  than  to  sacri- 
fice all  r^ards  to  the  stbstracted  speculation  of  truth  ? 
Or  can  any  thing  be  more  void  of  all  cunning  than  to 
publish  yow  discoveries  to  the  worM,  teach  otfiers  to 
play  the  whole  gune,  and  arm  mankind  agmist  your- 
selves? 

XXIL  If  a  man  may  venture  to  suggest  so  mean  a 
thought  as  the  love  of  dietr  country,  to  souls  fired  with 
the  love  of  truth,  and  the  love  of  liberty,  and  grasjring 
the  wholc'extent  of  nature,  I  would  humbly  propose  it 
to  you,  gentlemen,  to  observe  the  caution  practised  by 
all  other  discoverers,  projectors,  and  makers  of  experi- 
ments, who  never  hazard  ail  on  the  first  trial.  Would 
it  not  be  prqd^t  to  try  the  success  of  your  principles  on 
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i  ^n^  Abd^  fni06iUe  tiMtk  6orh^?  Fdr  ih^hce, 
fcet  up  4  fcdlbhy  t)f  atheist*  ih  MohdMAlspky  ahd  See  hb^ 
ft  pttrtpferti  Betofe  yd*  ttfotte^d  S^y  firthfef  A  hbftiiei 
half  &  dbiieh  ih]^p46^  6f  nutiute  phild^^i^  kni^l 
^adly  be  i^i^  ttt>^ isbgbbd  d  de^.  Ri  th^ktt^^i- 
tSttfe,  jHMi,  gfeiltltfil^,  *rltohi6n^  fotrhd  oUt  that  Vtieltt 
a  Hbthin^  tb  be  hbped  d^  feaitfd  Ih  atlbthe^  lif^,  tM): 
ebhS<:;^eie  i»  &  bug-bedf,  ^t  Slid  b^db  6f  gdv^himd^i 
aUd  the  ceih^t;  of  huhlaft  todfety  ait  iidttett  thitig^,  td 
be  TtMteA  and  cfuttbled  inixi  flothing  by  the  argd- 
IhetttiJabn  tf  eVety  tnhwte  philbsopher,  be  sb  good  ik 
tb  keep  these  SubKttife  discoveries  to  yolirSelvei  i  ^fkt 
tift,  but  Wives,  buf  tihi!di*h,  olir  «erVdhfc&,  aiid  btir  neigh^ 
boufrt,  tb  cotttirtufe  m  the  belifef  ittd  way  bf  tWhkilig  e^ 
tobliihefd  by  the  kws  of  but  cbtinti^.  th  gobd  earnest, 
1  Ifiish  ybu  would  gb  Ify  ybui^  expertmehti  aniotig  the 
fabttfentbt*  bf  Turk*.  Ltfs.  The  Hottehtpli  We  think  ( 
wdl  bf,  believing  thfetti  tb  be  ah  uhpi»e)udlced  people  t  ' 
bttl  it  i*  to  bfe  feai-ed  theif  diet  and  custom*  Wbuld  not 
«g<^  with  bur  philotophfert.  As  for  the  T^urks,  tfiey 
tite  bigots,  Whb  have  a  hbtioh  bf  God  ktid  d  respect  (ot 
Jieshs  Christ  c  I  question  ilirhether  it  might  be  64fe  td 
Ventutie  among  theM.  Cti.  Make  your  expferiment  fliert 
in  tonie  Other  part  of  Christendom.  Lys.  We  hold  all 
other  Chriittlan  nations  to  be  nrndi  undier  the  powei"  bi 
prejudice  t  feven  ohr  neighbours  the  Dutch  are  too 
niuch  prejudiced  in  fevbur  of  theit  religion  by  laW  fei- 
tablished,  fbt  a  prudent  tnin  tb  attempt  ihnovatidns  iih- 
der  their  goVerfament  Upoti  die  whole  it  ^eems,  we 
can  execute  our  teh^tned  ho  whehe  With  sb  hihch  security 
and  duch  ph>^pect  bf  success  a^  at  hofh^.  Not  to  ^f 
th^t  we  hAV6  already  made  i  good  J)rbgt^i.  Oh(  tifrat 
iurt  could  but  ohcfe  ^ee  a  parli^iheht  of  true,  staunch, 
Kbertine  free-thinkers !  CW.  God  forbid !  !  should  h6 
torry  tb  htive  such  men  for  thy  servants,  not  to  say,  fot 
tty  ftrd^ters.    Lr/s.  In  that  we  differ. 

XXIff .  But  you  ^m  igret  With  thfe  thit  the  right 
VOL.  I.  2d  n        ^ 
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way  to  come  at  this,  yfzs  to  b^n  with  extirpatmg  the 
prejudices  of  particular  persons.  We  have  carried  ^xt 
this  work  for  mai^  years  with  much  art  and  industiy^ 
and  at  first  with  seorecy^  working  like  ,mQles  under 
ground^  concealing  our  progress  fi-om  the  public,  and 
our  ultimate  yiews  from  many,  even  of  our  own  .pro- 
selytes, blowing  the  coals  between  polemical  divines; 
laying  hold, on  and  improving  every  incident,  which  the 
passions  and  folly  of  churchmen  afforded,  to  the  advan* 
tage  of  our  sect.  As  our  prindples  obtained,  we^till 
proceeded  to  farther  inferences;  aqd  as  our  numbers 
multiplied,  we  gradually  disclosed  ourselves  and  our  opi- 
nions: where  we  are.  now  I  need  not  say.  We  have 
stubbed  and  weeded  and  cleared  human  nature  to  that 
degree,  that  in  a  little  time,  leaving  it  alone  without  any 
labouring  or  teaching,  you  shall  see-  natural,  and  just 
ideas  sprout  forth  of  themselves.  Cri.  But  I  have  heard 
a  man,  who  had  lived  lopg  and  observed  much,  remark, 
that  the  worst  and  most  unwholesome  weed  was  this 
same  minute  philosophy.  We  have  had,  said  he,  divers 
epidemical  distempers  in  the  state,  but,  this  hath  pro- 
duced of  all  others  the  most  destructive  plague.  En- 
thusiasm had  its  day,  its  effects  were  violent  and  soon 
over :  this  infects  more  quietly,  but  spreads  widely :  the 
former  bred  a  fever  in  the  state,  this  breeds  a  consump- 
tion and  final  decay.  A  rebellion  or  an  invasion  alarms 
and  puts  the  public  upon  its  defence ;  but  a  ccnruptioa 
of  principles  works  its  riiin  more  slowly  perhaps,  but 
more  surely.  This  may  be  illustrate  by  a  fable  I  some- 
where met  with  in  the  writings  of  a  Swiss  philosopher, 
setting  forth  the  original  of  brandy  and  gunpowder. 
The  government  of  4he  north  being  once  upon  a  time 
vacant,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  convened  a 
council  in  hell,  wherein,  upon  competition  between  two 
demons  of  rank,  it  was  determined  they  should  both 
make  trial  of  their  abilities,  and  he  should  succeed  who 
did  mpst  mischief.    One  oiade  his  appearance  in  the 
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shajje  of  gunpowder,  the  other  in  that  of  brandy :  the 
former  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  roared  with  a  terrible 
noise,  which  made  folks  afraid,  and  put  them  on  their 
gu^:  the  other  passed  as. a  friend  and  a  physician 
through  the  world,  disguised  himself  with  sweets,  and 
perfumes,  and  drugs,  made  his  way  into  the  ladies'  ca- 
binets, and  the  apothecaries*  shops,  and  under  the  notion 
of  helping  digestion,  comforting  the  spirits,  and  cheer- 
ing the  heart,  produced  directly  contrary  effects ;  and 
having  insensibly  thrown  great  numbers  of  human  kind 
into  a  lingering  but  fatal  decay,  was  found  to  people  hell 
and  the  grave  so  fast  as  to  merit  the  government  which 
he  still  possesses. 

XXIV.  Lys,  Those  who  please  may  amuse  them- 
selves with  febles  and  allegories.  This  is  plain  English  : 
liberty  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  are  the  support  of  liberty,  ^ 
Cru  To  me  is  seems  that  liberty  and  virtue  were  made 
for  each  otiier.  If  any  man  wish  to  enslave  his  country, 
nothing  is  a  fitter  preparative  than  vice  ;  and  nothing, 
leads  to  vice  so  surely  as  irreligion.  For  my  part,  I  can- 
not comprehend  or  find  out,  afler  having  considered  it 
in  all  lights,  how  this  crying  down  religion  should  be  the 
efiect  of  honest  views  towards  a  just  and  legal  liberty. 
Some  seem  to  propose  an  indulgence  in  vice.  Othars 
may  have  in  prospect  the  advantage  which  needy  arid^ 
ambitious  men  are  used  to  make  in  the  ruin  of  a  state  ; 
one  may  indulge  a  pert  petulant  spirit;  another  hopie  to 
be  esteemed  among  libertines,  when  he  wants  .wit  to 
please  or  abilities  to  be  useful..  But,  be  men's  views 
what  they  will,  let  us  examine  what  good  your  principles 
have  done;  who  has  been  the  better  for  the  instructions > 
of  these  minute  philosophers?  Let  us  compare  what 
we  are  in  respect  of  learnings  loyalty,  honesty,  wealthy 
power,  and  public  spirit,  with  what  we  have  been.  Free- 1 
thinking  (as  it  is. called)  hath  wonderfully  grown  of  late 
years.  Let  us  sfee  what  hath  grown  up  with  it,  or  what 
effects  it  hath  produced.    To  make  a  catalogue  of  ills 
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k  disagreeable ;  and  the  only  blessing  it  can  pretend  ta 
16  luxuiy:  that  same  blessing  which  revenged  tfie  world 
upon  old  Rome :  that  same  luxury  that  makes  a  natton, 
Ufce  a  ^seased  pampered  body,  look  full  and  fiit  with  one 
boi  in  die  grave.  Lys.  You  mistake  the  matter.  There 
are  no  people  who  think  and  argue  better  about  die  pub- 
lic good  of  a  state  than  our  sect ;  who  have  idso  invented 
many  thii^  tending  to  that  end,  which  we  cannot  as 
yet  conveniently  put  in  practice.  Cri.  But  one  point 
there  is  from  whidi  it  must  be  owned  the  puUic  hath 
already  received  some  advantage,  which  is  the  efiect  o£ 
your  principles  flowing  from  them,  and  spreading  as  they 
do :  I  mean  that  old  Roman  practice  of  self-murder, 
which  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  distress,  ridcUng  the 
world  and  themselves  of  the  mis^^e.  Lys.  You  were 
pleased  before  to  make  some  reflections  on  this  custom, 
and  kugh  at  tile  irresolution  of  our  fr«e-diinkers ;  but 
I  can  aver  for  matter  of  &ct,  that  they  have  often  recom- 
mended it  by  their  example  as  well  as  ailments,  and 
that  it  is  Boldy  owing  to  them  that  a  practice,  so  useful 
and  magnanimous,  hath  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
lunatios,  and  restored  to  that  credit  among  men  of  sense 
virhidfi  it  anciently  had.  In  whatever  light  you  may  con- 
sider it^  this  is  in  fact  a  solid  benefit:  but  the  best  eflfect 
df  our  principles,  is  that  light  and  truth  so  visibly  shed 
abroad  in  the  world.  From  how  many  prejudices,  errors, 
peiplexities,  and  contradictions,  have  mk  fi^eed  the  minds 
of  our  fdlow-^subjects !  How  many  hard  words  and  in- 
tricate absurd  notions  had  possessed  the  minds  of  men 
bdbre  our  philosophers  appeared  in  the  world  I  But  now 
even  women  and  children  have  right  and  sound  notions 
of  things*  What  say  you  to  tins,  Crito  ?  Or.  I  say,  vnth 
respect  to  these  great  advantages  of  destroying  men  and 
notions,  that  I  question  whether  the  public  gains  as  much 
by  the  latt^  as  it  losetli  by  the  former.  For  my  own 
I^irt,  I  had  rather  my  wife  and  children  all  bdievdd  what 
they  had  no  notion  of>  and  daily  pronounced  words  with- 
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out  a  meanings  than  that  any  one  of  them  Bhoold  cut  his 
throaty  or  leap  out  of  a  window.  Errors  and  nonaense^ 
as  such,  are  of  small  concern  in  the  eyes  of  the  public^ 
which  considers  not  the  metaphysical  truth  of  notion^ 
so  much  as  the  tendency  .they  have  to  prodli^  good  or 
eril*  Truth  itsdf  is  valued  l^  the  public,  as  it  hath  an 
influence,  and  is  felt  in  the  course  of  life.  You  may  con* 
iute  a  whole  shelf  of  sdiool-men,  and  discover  many  spe-* 
culative  truths,  without  any  great  merit  towards  your 
country.  But  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  minute  philo- 
sophers  are  not  the  men  to  whom  we  are  most  beholden 
for  discoveries  of  that  kind :  this  I  say  must  he  allowed, 
supposing,  what  I  by  no  means  grant,  your  notions  to 
be  true.  For,  to  say  plainly  what  I  think,  the  tendency 
of  your  opinions  is  so  bad,  that  no  good  man  can  en- 
dure them,  and  your  arguments  for  them  so  weak  that 
no  wise  man  will  admit  them.  LyB.  Has  it  not  been 
proved  as  clear  as  the  meridian  sun,  that  the  politer  sort 
of  men  lead  much  happier  lives,  and  swim  in  pleasure, 
since  the  spreading  of  our  principleg  ?  But,  not  to  repeat 
or  insist  further  on  what  has  b^n  so  amply  deduced,  I 
shall  only  add,  that  the  advantages  flowing  from  them  ex- 
tend to  the  tenderest  age  and  the  softer  sex :  our  prin- 
dples  deliver  children,  from  terrors  by  night,  and  ladies^ 
from  splenetic  hours  by  day.  Instead  of  these  old^ 
fashioned  things,  prayers  and  the  Bible,  the  grateful 
amusements  of  drams,  dice,  and  billets-doux,  hatve  suc<^ 
oeeded.  The  fair  sex  have  now  nothing  to  do  but  dres& 
and  paint,  drink  and  game,  adorn  and  divert  themselves^ 
and  enter  into  all  the  sweet  society  of  life.  CW.  I  thought, 
Lysicles,  the  argumentfvom  {Measure  had  been  exhausted : 
but  anoe  you  have  not  done  with  that  point,  let  us  once 
more  by  Kuphranor*»  rule  cast  up  the  account  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  as  credit  and  debt,  under  distinct  articles. 
We  will  set  down  in  the  life  of  your  fine  lady  rich  clothes^ 
£ce,  cordials,  scandal,  late  hours,  against  vapovu^s>  dis- 
taste, remorse,  losses  at  play,  and  the  terrible  distress  of 
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ill^Bpent  ^e  increasing  every  day :  suppose,  no  cruel  ac- 
cident of  jeabusy,  no  madness  or.  infamy  of  love^  yet  at 
the  foot  of  the  account  you  shall  find  that  empty,  giddy, 
gaudy,  fluttering  thing,  not  half  so  hsq^py  as  a  butterfly 
or  a  grasshopper  on  a  summer's  day:  and  for  a  rake  or 
man  of  pleasure,  the  reckonii^  will  be  much  the  same, 
if  you  place  listlessness,  ignorance,  rottenness,  loathing, 
craving,  quarrelling,  and  such  qualities  or  accomplish- 
ments, over  against  his  little  circle  of  fleeting  amuse- 
ments, long  woe  against  momentary  pleasure;  and  if  it 
be  considered  that,  when  sense  and  appetite  go  ofi*, 
though  he  seek  refuge  from  his  conscience  in  the  minute 
philosophy,  yet  in  this  you  will  find  if  you  sift  htm  to 
the  bottom,  that  he  affects  much,  believes  little,  knows 
nothing.  Upon  which  Lysicles  turning  to  me,  observed, 
that  Crito  might  dispute  against  fact  if  he  pleased,  but 
that  every  one  must  see  the  nation  was  the  merrier  for 
their  principles.  True,  answered  Crito,  we  are  a  merry 
nation  indeed:  young  men  laugh  at  the  old;  children 
despise  their  parents :  and  subjects  make  a  jest  of  the  go- 
vernment :  happy  effects  of  the  minute  philosophy ! 

XXV.  Lys.  Infer  what  effects  you  please :  that  will 
not  make  our  principles  less  true.  Cri.  Their  truth  is 
not  what  I  am  now  considering.  The  point  at  present  is 
the  usefulness  of  your  principles ;  and  to  decide  this 
point  we  need  only  take  a  short  view  of  them  fairly  pro- 
posed and  laid  together :  that  there  is  no  God  or  provi- 
dence ;  that  man  is  as  the  beasts  that  perish ;  that  his 
happiness  as  theirs  consists  in  obeying  animal  instincts, 
appetites,  and  passions :  that  all  stings  of  conscience  and 
sense  of  guilt  are  prejudices  and  errors  of  education ;  that 
religion  is  a  state  trick ;  that  vice  is  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic; that  the  soul  of  man  is  corporeal,  and  dissolveth  like 
a  fiame  or  vapour ;  that  man  is  a  machine  actuated  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  motion ;  that,  consequently  he  is 
no  agent,  or  subject  of  guilt;  that  a  wise  man  will  make 
his  own  particular  individual  interest  in  this  present  life 
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the  rule  and  measure  of  all  his  actions :  these  and  such 
opinions  are,  it  seems,  the  tenets  of  a  minute  philoso- 
pher, who  is  himself,  according  to  his  own  principles, 
an  organ  played  on  by  sen3ible  objects,  a  ball  bandied 
about  by  appetites  and  passions ;  so  subtle  is  he  as  to 
be  able  to  maintain  all  this  by  artful  reasonings ;  so 
sharp-sighted  and  penetrating  to  the  very  bottom  of 
things  as  to  find  out,  that  the  most  interested  occult 
cunning  is  the  only  true  wisdom.  To  complete  his 
character,  this  curious  piece  of  clock-work,  having  no 
principle  of  action  within  itsfelf,  and  denying  that  it  hath 
or  can  have  any  one  free  thought  or  motion,  sets  up  for 
the  patron  of  liberty,  and  earnestly  contends  for  free- 
thinking.  Crito  had  no  sooner  made  an  end  but  Ly- 
sicles  addressed  himself  to  Euphranor  and  me :  Crito, 
said  he,  has  taken  a  world  of  pains,  but  convinced  me 
only  of  one  jingle  point,  to  wit,  that  I  must  despair  of 
OHivincing  him.  Never  did  I  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  meet  with  a  man  so  deeply  immersed  in  preju- 
dice :  let  who  will  pull  him  out  for  me.  But  I  entertain 
better  hopes  of  you.  I  can  answer,  said  I,  for  myself, 
that  my  eyes  and  ears  are  always  open  to  conviction : 
I  am  attentive  to  all  that  passes,  and  upon  the  whole 
shall  form,  whether  right  or  wrong,  a  very  impartial 
judgment.  Crito,  said  Euphranor,  is  a  more  enterpris- 
ing man  than  I,  thus  to  rate  and  lecture  a  philosopher 
For  my  part,  I  always  find  it  easier  to  learn  than  to 
teach.  I  shall  therefore  beg  your  assistance  to  rid  me 
of  some  scruples  about  the  tendency  of  your  opinions ; 
which  I  find  myself  unable  to  master,  though  never  so 
willing.  This  done,  though  we  should  not  tread  exactly 
in  the  same  steps,  nor  perhaps  go  the  same  road  ;  yet 
we  shall  not  run  in  all  points  diametrically  opposite  one 
to  another. 

XXVI.  Tell  me  now,  Lysicles,  you  who  are  a  mi- 
nute observer  of  things,  whether  a  shade  be  more  agree- 
'  able  at  morning,  or  evening,  or  noon-day.    Lys.  Doubt- 
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less,  at  noon-day.  Evph.  And  what  diqposeth  men  to 
rest?  Lys.  Exercise.  Euph.  When  do  men  oo^ke 
the  greatest  fir^  ?  Z^.  In  the  coldest  weather.  Etqfh. 
imd  what  creates  s^  love  for  icy  liquors  ?  Lys.  Exoei^ive 
\i^U  Euph.  Wh^t  if  you  raise  a  pendulum  to  a  gvfeat 
height  on  one  sjde  ?  Zys.  It  wilU  when  left  to  it«elfj 
^spend  so  much  the  higher  on  the  other.  EujA.  It 
should  seem^  thereforej  that  darkness  ensues  from  li^t^ 
litest  from  motion,  heat  from  pold,  and  in  g^eral  that 
pne  extreme  is  the  consequence  of  another }  Ly$^  It 
should  seem  so.  Et^pk.  And  doth  not  this  observation 
hold  in  the  civil  as  well  as  n^itural  world  ?  Doth  not 
power  produce  licence,  and  licence  power  ?  Do  not 
whiga  make,  torie^,  and  lories  whigs :  bigots  maker 
atheis^j^and  atheists  bigots  ?  Ljfs.  GraQtiog  this  to  be 
true.  Eupk.  Will  it  not  hence  follow,  that  as  we  abhor 
el^ivish  principles,  we  ^ould  ^void  rumiing  into  Hoen- 
tious  ones  ?  I  am  and  always  was  a  sincere  lover  of 
liberty,  legal  Englifili  liberty ;  which  \  esteem  a  chief. 
l)lessing,  ornament,,  ^d  comfort  of  life,  and  the  great 
prerogative  of  an  Englishrnan.  But  is  it  not  to  be 
feared,  that  upon  the  nation's  running  into  a  licentious- 
ness which  hath  never  b^n  endured  in  any  civilized 
country,  men  Ceding  the  intolerable  evils  of  one  extreme 
may  naturally  fall  into  the  other  ?  You  must  allow^ 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  philosophers,  like  you  and 
Alciphron.  Lyt.  This  I  readily,  acknowliedge.  Eajipiu 
I  have  another  scruple  about  the  tendency  of  your  opi- 
nions. Suppose  you  should  prevail,  and  destroy  this 
protestant  church  and  diergy :  how  could  you  come  at 
the  popish  ?  I  am  credibly  infiormed  there  is  a  great 
numb^  of  emissaries  of  \h&  church  of  Rome  di^uiaed 
in  England :  who  caa  tell  what  harvest. a  dergy  sa 
numerous,  so  subtle,  and  so  well  furnished  witii.  ai^^ 
ments  to  work  oa  vulgar  and  uneducated  minds,  may  be 
able  to  make  in  a  country  deq^led  of  all  religion,  and 
feeling  the  want  of  it  ?  Who  can  tdt  whether  the.spint  of 
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free-thinking  ending  with  the  opposition,  and  the  vanity 
with  the  distinction,  when  the  whole  nation  are  alike 
iniiddis  j  who  can  tell,  I  say,  whether  in  such  a  juncture 
the  men  of  genius  themselves  may  not  afledt  a  new  dis^ 
tinction,  and  be  the  first  converts  to  popery  ?  Lys.  And 
suppose  thqr  should.  Between  friends  it  would  be  no 
great  matter.  These  are  our  maxims.  In  the  first 
place  we  hold  it  would  be  best  to  have  no  religion  at  all. 
Secx)ndly,  we  hold  that  all  religions  are  indifi^ent.  If 
dia«fore  upon  trial  we  find  the  country  cannot  do  with- 
out a  religion,  why  not  popery  as  well  as  another  ?  I 
know  several  ingenious  men  of  our  sect,  who,  if  we  had 
a  popish  pritice  on  the  throne,  would  turn  papists  to- 
morrow. This  is  a  paradox,  but  I  shall  explain  it^  A 
prince  whom  we  compliment  with  our  religion,  to  be 
sure  must  be  grateful.  Eaph.  I  ilndet^tand  you.  But 
what  becomes  of  fi*ee-thinking  all  the  while  ?  Lgs.  Oh  \ 
we  should  have  more  than  ever  of  that,  for  we  should 
keep  it  all  to  ourselves.  As  for  the  amusement  of  retail- 
ilig  it,  the  want  of  this  would  be  largdy  conipensated  by 
solid  advantages  of  another  kindi  Ewph.  It  seems  then, 
by  Ihis  account,  the  tendency  you  observed  in  the  nation 
towards  something  great  and  hew,  proves  a  tendisncy 
towards  popety  and  slavery.  lys.  Mistake  us  not, 
gobd  Euphranon  ITie  thing  first  in  our  intention  is 
consammiU;e  libei^  t  but  if  this  will  not  do,  and  there 
must  after  all  be  saoh  things  tolerated  as  rdigion  and 
government,  we  are  wisely  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
both,  Cri.  This  puts  itae  in  mind  of  a  thought  I  have 
often  had,  that  the  minute  philosophers  arc  dupes^  of  the 
Jesuits*  The  two  most  avowed,  professed,  busy,  propa- 
gators of  infidelity,  in  allcompanies,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions, that  I  ever  met  with;  were  both  bigoted  piapisls, 
and  being  both  men  di  comsiderable  est^ltes,  sulked 
considerably  on  that  score  \  which  it  is  wotiderfbl  their 
thinking  disdples  should  never  reflect  upon.  Hegemon, 
a  most  distinguished  writer  among  the  minute  phik>iso* 
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pliers,  ^nd  ha-o  of  the  sect,  I  am  well  assured,  was  once 
a  papist,  and  never  heard  that  he  professed  any  other 
religion.  I  know  that  many  of  the  church  of  Rome 
abroad,  are  pleased  with  the  growth  of  infidelity  among 
us,  as  hoping  it  may  make  way  for  them.  The  emis^ 
saries  of  Rome  are  known  to  have  personated  several 
other  sects,  which  from  time  to  time  have  sprung  up 
amongst  us,  and  why  not  this  of  the  minute  philosophers, 
of  all  others  the  best  calculated  to  ruin  both  church  and 
state  ?  I  myself  have  known  a  Jesuit  abroad  talk  among 
English  gentlemen  like  a  free-thinker.  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  Jesuits,  known  to  be  such  by  the  minute 
philosophers  at  home,  are  admitted  into  their  clubs:, 
and  I  have  observed  them  to  approve,  and  speak  better 
of  the.  Jesuits,  than  of  any  other  clergy  whatsoever. 
Those  who  are  not  acqujiinted  with  the  subtle  spirit, 
the  refined  politics,  and  wonderful  economy,  of  that 
renowned  society,  need  only  read  the  account  given  of 
them  by  the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  in  his  book  De  Monarchia 
Solipsorum ;  and  those  who  are,  will  not  be  surprised 
they  should  be  able  to  make  dupes  of  our  minute  phi-. 
losophers :  dupes,  I  say,  for  I  can  never  think  they  sus- 
pect they  are  only  tools  to  serve  the  ends  of  cunninger 
men  than  themselves.  They  seem  to  me  drunk  and 
giddy  with  a  false  notion  of  liberty,  and  spurred  on  by 
this  principle  to  make  mad  experiments  on  their  coun- 
try, they  agree  only  in  pulling  down  all  that  stands  in 
their  way ;  without  any  concerted  scheme,  and  without 
caring  or  knowing  what  to  erect  in  its  stead.  To  hear 
them,  as  I  have  often  done,  descant  on  the  moral  vir- 
tues, resolve  them  into  shame,  then  laugh  at  shame  as. 
a  weakness,  admire  the  unconfined  lives  of  savages, 
despise  all  order  and  decency  of  education,  one  would 
think  the  intention  of  these  philosophers  was,  when  they 
had  pruned  and  weeded  tjhe  notions  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  divested  them  of  th^ir  prejudices,  to  strip 
them  of  their  clothes,  and  fill  the  country  with  naked 
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followers  of  nature^  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  bru- 
tality. Here  Crito  made  a  pause,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Alciphron,  who  during  this  whole  conversation  had  sat 
thoughtful  and  attentive,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
with  an  air  one  while  dissatisfied  at  what  Lysides  ad- 
vanced, another  serene  and  pleased,  seeming  to  approve 
some  better  thought  of  his  own.  But  the  day  being  now 
far  spent,  Alciphron  proposed  to  adjourn  the  argument 
till  the  following ;  when,  said  he,  I  shall  set  matters  on 
a  new  foundation,  and  in  so  full  and  dear  a  light,  as,  I 
doubt  not,  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  So  we  changed 
the  discourse,  and  after  a  repast  upon  cold  provisions^ 
took  a  walk  on  the  strand,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing returned  to  Crito's. 
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Printed  bj  J.  F.  Dore,  St.Joho'tSitinrt. 
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